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INTEODUCTION. 


To Mr Readers.—! have been induced to write this Manual 
of the History of India to supply a want which I have ob- 
served to exist among ail classes of English people* Most 
of my young firiends tell me * they are never taught any thing 
about India ; ’ and while I deplore this, I also see that many 
persons of mature age are deterred by their length, and other 
causes, from attempting the perusal of the larger Indian his- 
tories. It occurred to me, therefore, that a complete, but 
easy history, might be acceptable and useful to all ; and I 
was the more led to this consideration from my own expe- 
rience ; for I do not know of any work from which enough 
can be learned without difficulty — either to satisfy present 
requirements, or to induce a more general study. The large 
Histories of India, besides being voluminous, are costly ; most 
of them are out of print, and thus beyond the retich of ordi- 
nary students* Many of them are only fragments — histories of 
peculiar, periods or peoples and thus reference is required 
to many works by the student- who desires to follow the com- 
plete history of India in all its branches. 

The historical events of %h» ancient classic nations of Greece 
and Rome still possess a charm which time has not diminished ; 
but the condition of their people has become altogether 
changed. It is not so, however, with India ; and it is strange 
to us now to see Hindoos,' who hold the mine Fagan faith 
and follow the same customs as their forefathers w'ho fought 
with Alexander the Great on the banks of tiie Indus, submit- 
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ting themselves to a Christian nation so iar distant from them 
as ours, and vying with onrselves in loyalty to our gracious 
Queen, 

Surely, then, it is worth knowing how this came ahout ! — 
this strange romance, of which in the whole world’s history 
there has been no parallel ; and it is this that I purpose to 
relate as briefly, as simply, and yet as completely as I can. 
Many people tell me that they are detored from reading 
any work on India by the difficulty of the proper names. 
This, however, is more imaginary than real, for in point of 
fact they are very easy ; and I offer the following short rules 
for the pronunciation of Indian words as I have written them. 
I have not adopted the most modern system of orthography — as 
yet undecided- — first, because I do not altogetlier underst;m<l 
it; and, secondly, because, with an intimate knowledge of 
Indian languages and orthography, I am unable to reconcile 
that system with the originaL In this view I may be con- 
sidered presumptuous, but I cannot help it, I h«ave, in fact, 
adhered, in most respects, to the orthography of Thomson's 
‘Oordoo Dictionary,’ which is printed in the English characters. 
I have written for English people, finding in English letters 
every equivalent for Indian pronunciation without the many 
diacritical marks which the other systems have required, or 
the adoption of foreign vowels which are not understood 
all ; and I am well assured that the native words of this w'ork 
will be as well understood in India as in England, 

. TOWELS. 

A. When a is accented as I, it is broad, as in far, large, fall, 
&c. Mxampks^ Patiin, Shitab Rdi, Nawab. 

When a is not accented, it is short, as in rat, can, Ex* 
mipks^ Patna, Madras, Hattras, 

E. When e is accented as 4, it ia broad, as in dtere, where, 
&c. Examples^ Sbere Khan, Peshwah, Begum. 

When e is not, accented, It is short, as in yet, set, get, d c. 
Examplu, Mecca^ .Tellore.. . ; ; , ^ 

EE. Double e .is long,, as in , feet, steel, dec. Exampks, 
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Runjcet, Kiirreem, wlxicli are less liable to error than Ranjit, 
Karim. 

f is never accented, so as to represent ee ; it is invariablj 
short, as in fit, sit. Examples^ Sindia, Krishna, Ti[>poo. 

0. When o is not accented, it is short, as in got, lot. i?x-* 
Arcot, Balloba. 

When accented, 6 is long, as in shore, more. Examples^ 
Bhdriay, Mordd. 0, unaccented, has also a niedinm sound 
according to situation, as Ilolkar, Gwalior, 

00 is always long, as in poor, moor. Examples^ Rampoor, 
Poorun, Poona, Oordoo, Mahdoo, Hindoo. Double o has been 
adopted in preference to the accented li, not only because it is 
a nearer equivalent to the Indian character, but because the 
pronunciation csmnot be misteken. 

OU, when used, has the sound of ow, as in loud, proud. 
Thus Oudh is not Oodh, as too frequently pronounced, but 
Owdh, Joudhpoor, &c. 

U is always short, as in run, but, il'c. EzampkSj Meerut, 
Patun, Guntoor, Gunput, &c. 

y, as a termination, is always short, as, in English, very, 
boundary, anxiety. Exmnples^ Cauvery, Ally, Godavery, 
Dehlj. When y is not a terminal letter, it is long, as in 
Hyder. 

In consonants no directions are needful, as they are perfectly 
intelligible. 

KH, it may however be 'mentioned, is hard, as in the Scottish, 
loch. Exafnpie, Khan. 

GH has also a guttural sound, as A%han,: Ghatgaj, but has 
no equivalent in English. 

Whenever h, m mi aspirate, occurs with any consonant, it is 
a simple and divided aspimte, as in Bithoor, Dahha. Thug, 
&c. The sound of th, as i'n thi.ng, length, dsc , is unknown. 

Lastly, I praj’' my reade.rs not to allow any dillbrence of 
belief, or race or colour, to prejudice them ; and to believe, as 
this history will, 1 trust, prove to them, that India lias pro- 
dtio^d men as great and memorable in many respects m tkw 
of Western nations., ■ When Europe, now »o highly civilised, 
was wrapt in the darkest gloom of barljarism uir! ignorance, 
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and its people were painted savages^ India was the seat of 
the highest intellectiial sciences. Its philosophers ranked with 
those of Greece ; its people prodnced the most heantifnl and 
delicate manufactures; and the records of their social politj 
exhibit the existence of elaborate codes of law and diplomacy , 
with provisions for mutual security and protection of property^ 
to which the nations of the West were long strangers. If, 
under the direction of Divine Providence, we English have 
outstripped the bounds of early Indian progress, its people are 
not the iess^ entitled to our admiration .and sympathy for what 
they have preserved. 

Up to the .close of the eighteenth century I have added 
chronological dates regarding . memorable events,, .which may 
serve to assist the student’s memory. 

■ Msmms. TAumn* 

Olo ^OniiRTi HAiconi»*s CEosfif muB Hobliit : 

lam 
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CHAPTER 1. 

A BBIEF BESOEIPTXOK OF IKBIA. 

Befoee entering upon its history, it may be interesting for the 
student to know a little of the character and feat urea of the 
great continent of India ; and it is the more necesaary that scone** 
thing should he known of them, in order that the histories of its 
various peoples maybe followed with the greater precision. In 
their general geographical definitions, the present maps leave 
nothing to be desired, and they are accessible to all, I’o the north, ' 
the great chain of the Himalaya mounSih8“ separates India from 
Tartary, extending eastward to the frontiers of China, and to the 
west and north-west into Central Asia, whence, by a succession of 
smaller ranges, elevated plateaux, and tablelands, they descend 
into the sea eastwards of the Indus. Into the great continent of 
India the descent from them is broken and precipitous, B^p 
rugged ravines and beds of rivem separate one cludn of mountains 
from another, leavmg in a few instances stupendous Batumi pa»e», 
which have served as a means of eommunlcatioa between India 
and the countries lying beyond it, on the east, north, and west 
To the north and east, such nmans of accew to Indda are com- 
paratively few. The footpaths wMch axkt^ lead over mountiiiii- 
ridges covered with perpetual snow, and rise to m immense heiglifc, 
some of them being from 16.000 to 20,000 feet above the sm. 

It is only in the summer season, therefom, mi for a brief 
period, that they are practicable even for sheep or gmi» vrhifht 
CMty small loads, m for the ylks or ntountain oxen of Tibet, that 
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are used as beasts of burden. These mountains^ rude and in- 
accessible as they appear, are inhabited by various races and tribes ; 
some Tibetian, others mixed or purely Xndian. The rigour of the 
climate does not affect them ; and they are, for the most part, a 
robust, peaceful, and industrious people, rabsisting by agriculture. 
To the west and north-west, however, MF'^hafacter of the in- 
habitants changes. They are found to be fierce and warlihe, a 
distinction they have maintained from the earliest ages. The passes 
which lead into India from Central Asia, through Afghanistan, 
are practicable for horses and camels, and in some instances for 
wheeled vehicles; and it is through these passes, and by this 
warlike population, that the greatest invasions of India have 
taken place, and the greatest trade with Central Asia is now 
carried on. 

Thus, it will be observed, that the northern frontier of India is 
protected by an almost impassable barrier on three sides. The 
whole of this tract possesses the most magnificent scenery in the 
world j its mountains are the highest, and its rivers— the Ganges, 
the Indus, and the Berhampooter^— -among the longest and most 
famous. Most of the mountains, up to heights which define the 
growth of trees, are richly clothed with forests ; and above these 
tower the magnificent snow-clad peaks and glacier hollows of the 
upper ranges, which far exceed in sublimity the most stupendous of 
the Alpine chains of Switzerland. In some places, indeed, one Mont 
Blanc piled upon another would not equal the height which the 
Himalayan peaks attain, and the elevations of some of the loftiest 
of them have not yet been accurately determined. Along the 
southern bases of most part of these mountains lie forest tracts, 
which are filled with deadly malaria, and are unfit for the resi- 
dence of human beings ; but as the lower heights are reached, a 
purer climate, not unlike that of Southern ISurope, is found to 
exist, healthy and bracing, and in which the inhabitants are robust 
and vigorous. Many of these lower slopes of the Himalayas 
have proved well adapted for the culture of tea, several sanitary 
stations for Europeans have been established, and the whole 
region produces grain and fruit in abundance. 

If the map be examined, it will be seen that the norlherri 
drainage of these stupendous mountains forms the supply of two 
noble rivers. From a point near the caiitee, the Berhampnoter flows 
eastward, piercing the range at a point, on the north-east of Bengal, 
whence it flows to the sea parallel with the Ganges. Nearly 
from the same central point the Indus takes its rise, ami like the 
Berhampooter finds a passage through the mountaina into the 
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north-west portion of India, which is called the PunjEl), and 
thence, joined hy other great tributaries which have their rise 
from the southern faces of the Himalayas, and flowing through 
Sinde, falls into the sea on the opposite side of India to the 
Berhampooter. To the north of the Vallejo's of these two great 
rivers lie the bleak, arid, elevated plains and steppes of Tartaij, 
separated from India by almost impenetrable mountain defiles 
and passes covered with eternal snow. To the south the Ganges 
and Jumna rivers carry the mountain drainage through their 
broad valleys, opening out into hot, glowing, fertile India, stretch- 
ing forth in all her luxuriant beauty to the Southern Ocean. 

The great plains of the Ganges and Jumna are bounded to 
south by a range of mountains of much less height than tJie 
Himalayas, for they rarely attain an elevation of even 4,000 feet 
above the sea. They form the buttresses, as it were, of the ele- 
vated tableland of Central India, which declines on all sides to 
lower elevations. To the west, bordering the valley of the Incliis, 
these mountains are called AravuUyj to the east tmd south, Vlii- 
dhya, whence they pass into two other ranges, called Satpoora 
and Injadry, and from them into the plains of the Deccan and 
Southern India. 

Along the west of the continent stretch mighty mountain but- 
tresses, which are named the Ghauts in general terms, but have 
many local designations. They begin south of the valley of the 
rivers ISTerbudda and Tapty, which run westward ^ the ocean, 
separating them from the Aravully range j and stretching along 
the western coast, almost without a break, rise generally to about 
4,000 feet. In two localities however the Neilglaenies and 
Mahabuleshwur form tablelands of firom 6,000 to 8,000 feet above 
the sea, which possess delightful and salubrious climates with 
very lovely scenery, and as sanatoria have become the resort of 
invalids from many parts of India. 

After rising jfiom the sea into the range of Ghaute, the rest 
of India slopes gradually towards the eastern coast of Ooro- 
mandei. Of this tract, the river Godavery, with the Krishna and 
Bheema, which unite and afterwards bear the former name, re- 
ceive the general drainage, and fall into the Bay of Bi*ngal ; wliil© 
further to the south the Pennaar, the Palar, and the Cauveiy or 
ColerooE, follow in succession ; md, rising in the elevated western 
districts, carry their waters to *the sea at various points on the 
coast of CoromandeL 

It is obvious, therefore, that after passing the broad valley of 
the Ganges and Jumna, the central portion of India becomes m 
exceedingly diversified tract, crossed .by several ranges of moim- 
tains and Mils of moderate heights, 'among wliicli there are mmj 
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broad plateaux of tableland j and that these fall away into Bengal 
on the eastj the Deccan on the west, and the lower part of India 
on the south. Bengal is comparatively flat, but the Deccan is 
undulating and varied in character,* sometimes opening into 
wide downs and rolling plains, in other places broken by ravines 
and low ranges of hills. To the south-west of the Deccan 
the large tableland of Mysore joins the main range of Ghauts, 
and breaks into the lower southern districts by deep ravines and 
mountain-spurs, some of them attaining a very considerable eleva- 
tion ; while offsets from tbe western moimtains stretch, in some 
places, nearly across the southern portion of the pensinsula, 
breaking the monotonous character of its plains, and affording a 
great diversity of scenery and of climate. 

Hindoo geographers have divided India into portions which are 
still recognised. The valley of the Ganges and all Central India 
nearly as far as the line of the Nerbudda river, is called Hindo- 
stan;^ adjoining it, to the south and east, lie Bundelkhund and 
Orissa, and further east, the great provinces of Behar and Bengal j 
while to the west and south are Eajpoottoa, or the country of the 
Eajpoots, and Malwah, with the provinces of Guzerat and Kutch. 
All these are bounded to the south by the broad valley of the 
Nerbudda and Tapty rivers, south of which rises the great tableland 
of the Deccan, which stretches nearly across the continent ; bounded 
upon tbe west bythe Ghauts, and on the east by Berar and Oiissa, 
with part of TelingAna, and to the south by the rivers Tumboodra 
and Krishna. 

Here the designation of the country as far as the southern 
boundary of Mysore, again changes to that of Carnatic, passing 
into what is termed ^ Drawed,’ which includes all the southern por- 
^on of the continent. Between the range of Ghauts and the sea 
lies a long strip of territory, the northern half of which is called 
Ooncan, and the southern Malabar. It is a tract of gi‘eat natural 
beauty, bordering tbe sea, and broken by numberless spurs from 
tbe Gbaut mountahis, abounding with more diversifled scenery 
than any other portion of India, except the Himalayas. 

A very general impression among those who have no experience 
Tbo climate climate is uniformly hot ; but this 

■ is by no means the case. In the northern portions the 
winter months are frequently very cold : and as far st.uith m the 
Deccan, though frosts seldom occur south of the Nerbudda, 
cold is decidedly felt, which decreases gradually to the south. ' "Ab 
the cold weather in England gives place to a warmer temperature 
b spring, so in India the heat increases from the month of March 

^ From. Hindoo and Sthaa— ietfled iiabitaCion, 
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to June witk great intensity.^ Hot^, ecorclunff winds blow daj 
and nig-Iit j the earth is parcheS, veg^etatioii withers up, and many 
trees shed their leaves. The heat is most especially felt in broad 
low valleys like Hindostan Proper^ and Bengal; and in the wide 
plains of .Drawed ; but in the central tableLmds and in the DeccaUy 
it exists in a less degree, and the nights axe for the most part cool 
and pleasanj. This heat season, so peculiar to India, is followed 
by one e{][ually remarkable and interesting as a natural phenomenon . 
When the heat is at its greatest, in June, the sky becomes over- 
cast with clouds, great piles of which rise up every day, and 
generally disperse at night 5 and with little %varnmg the south- 
west monsoon, as it is called, bursts upon the land in ali its 
grandeur. The thunder and lightning are for a time almost ht^yond 
conception, and are accompanied by furious storms of wind and 
heavy torrents of rain j but this war of the elements does not 
last long : gloomy skies give place to light clouds and cheerful 
sunshine, and the whole land bursts into the vivid green of 
new vegetation, with a rapidity and beauty which can hardly be 
conceived. Then, nntil September, pleasant showery weather 
continues, which resembles that of an English summer ; and on 
the highlands of Central India and the Deccan this is perhaps the 
pleasantest season of the year. The south-west monsoon does not, 
however, reach the Coromandel coast. There, in the month of 
November, another monsoon comes across the Bay of Bengal from 
the north-east, and is similar in character to that of the south- 
west. It is a curious provision of nature, resulting from ascertained 
causes — in the prevalence of certain wind currents, and the ex- 
istence of two great oceans which bound the shores of India— 
that these periodic^d seasons of rain should occur. At other timee 
rain seldom falls, and indeed is hardly needed. For months 
together the skies are almost without a cloud j but the heavy 
dews of the cold season descend plentifully, and maintain the 
vegetation which the monsoon created. As the monsoons close 
the air becomes colder, and the so-called winter begins. 

In a country so diversified by nature and possessing such dif- 
ferences of climate and soil, the productions neees- . 
sarily vary with situation, Di Bengal, in much of the 
southern part of the peninsula (Drawed), in the ..Ktiucan and 
Malabar, rice is the principal food of the people, Mca cannot be 
grown without water, as the' plants require to live in water until 
the seed or grain begins to ripen ; and it is only therefore when* 
water is readily procurable and can be applied to the soil, that rice 
can be grown. In Bengal, from the great rivera whicb run through 
it, water is abundant. In Brawed imd the Kdncan, artificial irri- 
gation is almost universal ; and , ithe mountaiB streams, md eveif 
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the large rivers, as the Krishna, Palar, Pennaar, Goleroon, and 
Oauvery, are skilfully dammed up, and their waters turned upon 
the land as far as they can be used. But rice is not the only pro- 
duct which needs a regular supply of water. Sugar-cane, indigo, 
mulberry-trees for silk, ginger and turmeric, orchards and gardens 
with their numberless provisions for the luxuries and necessities of 
man, all require it; and where means of irrigation from rivers and 
artificial reservoirs are wanting, wells are used and the water is 
raised by cattle. Such irrigation, however, is very limited in extent 
in comparison with the others. In the south of India, where 
mud) of the soil is naturally dry, sandy, or gravelly, the necessity 
of storing up water was known to the people even before the 
Christian era. Dams of stonework were built across consider- 
able rivers and streams ; and by earthern embankments, faced with 
stone, thrown across valleys, large lakes were formed, some many 
miles in circumference, with an infinite number of small 6nes ; fronr 
all of which the water is drawn off* by sluices, and applied to th« 
land. The periodical rains fill these reservoirs, and water is 
stored up, which enables cultivation to be carried on through the 
seasons of drought, until the next monsoon commences. 

This method of storing up water is, however, by no means 
universal in India. From a line above the northern boundary of 
the Carnatic, except in a few localities, it is hardly practised at 
all. The people of the central and northern provhices of India do 
not use rice except as a luxury. They feed upon -wheat, barley, 
and many kinds of millet and pulse. They are a hardier people, 
and require more substantial food than those who eat rice. Soma 
of these cereals grow in the rainy season, and ripen at its close. 
Others, wheat and barley, as also cotton and oil seeds, are sown 
in the deep black soil of these regions at the close of the monsoon ; 
and though there is no rain, the moisture retained by the soil, and 
the heavy dews, are sufficient for their growth until they ripen. In 
these tracts wells are used for what partial irrigation is required, 
or the small brooks are turned to use, as far as they provide means; 
but recently the government of India has constructed canals from 
the Ganges, the Jumna and the rivers of the Punjab, for the pur- 
posesof irrigation : and there can he little doubt that the application 
of water to the land, in seasons when none falls from the skie,«, will 
become very extensive and productive. 

It is a subject of general belief that India is a laud of palm- 
trees, of luxurious vegetation, of deep cool groves, and um- 
brageous forests, of many rivers and streams, of gorgeous flowers 
and luscious traits— in fact, a kind of warm, sensuous paradise. 
But though poets may write of these, and painters depict sc(me> like 
those in which fancy has revelled, it is not reality. Here and there, 
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the beauty of ludia is truly all that can he imagined^ and even 
morej but such localities are rare. In the Himalayas, as 
preTiously stated, the scenery is the most sublime in the world. 
Stupendous mountain peaks, rising from eternal snow, are fringed 
Oy the luxuriant vegetation of Indian forests and valleys. In Bengal, 
owing to the redundant fertility of a prolific soil, watered by great 
rivers, adorned with noble trees and groves, and inhabited by a 
teeming population, which tills every availabie spot, the scenery 
is soft, and of a dreamy sensuous character. In the Koncan and 
Malabar there is a combination of grandeur and beauty hardly to 
be described j but the rest of India is of a very homely character, 
if not indeed frequently very dreary in iispeet. In the wide 
plains and downs of the central provinces and the Dekhtin, the 
traveller may pass for miles without seeing a tree to break the 
monotony of the scene, or afford him shelter. They are covered, it 
is true, with waving crops of grain and cotton, and admirably 
tilled, hut they j/ossess no charm for the eye, and are wearisome 
in their almost unchanging character j while in the wooded por- 
tions of the central mountain ranges, the absence of population, 
the sameness of outline, and the want of water, are no less repul- 
sive. Through such scenes, great rivers run in deep channels j 
flooded to their hrim in the monsoon, the3»* dwindle to threads of 
water in the streams and to deep pools in the dry season — ^never 
beautiful, conveying no fertility to the countries through which 
their courses run, and impossible of navigation. Towns and 
villages occur every few miles, separated j&om each other only by 
the extent of their township lands ; but no neat farmhouses are 
dotted over the country as in England, for the population, as it 
has ever done, still lives in communities for mutual security and 
protection, and will not separate. 

And yet, with all its defects, India is a noble, gorgeous land, 
teeming with natural wealth, and possessing an orderly, indus- 
trious population of varied races and character; of which, and 
their history, it is purposed, in succeeding chapter, to give some 
account. 


OHAPTEB IL 

OF THE PEOPLE — HIHLOOS AKH aiAHOMBBAHS. 

Ik the preceding chapter, a very brief and genera! sketch of the 
character of the country and some of its natural features has been 
^ven, with the object, not only of making the aspect of the great 
continent of India somewhat better understood than it geaemlly 
'ijs, but because there is a strong desire in the mind of merj 
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intelligent person to follow Ly description wliat is detailed in a map, 
to realise tlie differences of situation and scenery—in sliort, to get 
a footing, as it were, in a strange land, among a strange people. 
It is also equally interesting to know by what classes of people it 
is inhabited j how they live, how they are fed, what clothes they 
wear, and what is their general character*. And in regard to all 
these, and many other simple details, so much misapprehension 
exists, that a few pages seem necessary for their explanation. A 
book, and a very large and interesting one it would be, might be 
written on these subjects; for the differences in religidii and 
caste among Hindoos, which separate whole classes of the people 
from each other as decidedly as if they were different nations — 
the distinctions which arise from situation, local eiLstoms, usages 
and languages, as well between classes of Hindoos as of hl ahome- 
dans, would all furnish matter for description and illustration. 
All Europe is Christian ; but Russians could not he described as 
Spaniards, or Italians, or Greeks, as English, French, or Ger- 
mans ; yet the continent of India contains many more separate 
peoples than Europe, and many more languages, which have no 
connection one with another; and thougli all ha'^^e become 
blended together, under the influence pf two great religions, 
Hindooism and Mahomedanism, they still preserve the marks of 
original nationalities. In our own country an Englishman is 
known from an Irishman or a Scotchman ; there is a common 
language for all, yet they vary in character, and still preserve dis- 
tinctive national customs. But apply this to India, and the dfffer- 
ence is still greater and more marked. The language of the 
Hindoos of Northern India is as utterly incomprehensible by the 
Hindoos of the south, as that of a Spaniard would be to a Russian, 
or a native Greek to an Englishman. Thus a common religion, 
in the case of the Hindoos as with Christians, unites them in some 
degree, though in a very limited one ; and as regards social 
customs or sympathy one with another, there is little or no unitv. 
■While, therefore, it is impossible to follow every variation of local 
character and custom, a general idea may yet he given of charac- 
teristics which belong to the people at large. 

The population of India is divided in a general into two 
Divisions or portions, Hindoos and Mahomedans. There 

doVofindia ^ besides the aboriginal races who are not Hindoos, 

* Booddhists, Christians and other sects, as will he here- 
, after detailed. Of all, the Hindoos bxq by far the most numerous, 
and in proportion to the Mahomedan, are about four to one— that 
is, the Hindoos would represent 200,000,000, and the Mahome- 
dans about 57,000,000 of the whole. Of the entire population 
about 221,200,000, are British subjects ; and their subdivision J 
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are shown hy the following table, which has recently been com- 
piled in India. The rest belong to the independent native States, 
of which there are 153 great and small, whose population is 
computed to amount to about 66,000,000. The whole therefore, 
in round numbers, may be estimated with safety at 287,000,000. 

The population of India, native and British, may be thus classified 
according to the chief religions professed : — 


Hindoos 





« 

. 208,000.000 

Mahomed aiis • 





• 

* 57,000 000 

Booddhists « « 





* 

7,000,000 

ChTistians • « 



• * 



« 2,280,000 

Sikhs . 



• * 



2,000.000 

Jains . • 



a * 


• 

1/100,000 

Parsees # » 



« 



90,000 

Jews . 





* 

17,000 

Yarioua » 



' • « 


* 

* 9,323,000 

* 287,110,000 


.Hindoos are those who follow the Brahininiciii fdth. Thej? are 
pagans, and for the greater part worshippers of idols ; 
and they iire divided not only into many religions sects, 
but into castes which do not eat or intermariy with each other, 
though they belong to the same social communities, and liye to- 
gether harmoniously. 

Mahomed ans are believers in Mahomed, and are as much 
separated trom Hindoos as Christians are 5 but from 
their numbers and long existence in the country, and in 
many crises descent from Hindoos who ware converted to Mahomed- 
anism in early times, they have become assimilated with them in 
more respects than is possible for Christians to be. Though they are 
opposed to Hindoos in religion as much as Christians are, and 
cannot eat with or intermarry with them, vet they share togethei 
labour of all kinds, trades and professions, military service, landed 
property, and distinctions of local rank. It will be obvious, there- 
fore, that these two great classes are entirely different, and have 
.little real sympathy one with another; and it will be shown 
hereafter, that the Hmdoos were the ongiua! possessors of India 
till they were conquered by- the Mahoinedtuis, who held sway 
over them for many centuries, and indeed till the English con- 
quered both. 

it may be doubted whether, m all essential respects, there is t 
more courteous and intelligent population in the world chwtter 
than that of India at large, whether Hindoo or 
l^lahomedaii, ^though they naturally differ in imuiy respects. 
The Hindoo is cheerful, plhmt,. social, and for the 'most part 
amiable. The Mahomodau m graver, more formal, more proud 
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and reserved, yet courtly and polite. Many of tlie highest 
virtues of humanity may be claimed for both, while they exhibit 
many of the vices common to all people. Hindoos, 
clara^teris- among themselves, are kind to their children, perhaps 
over-indulgent; they honour their parents and elders; 
are extremely charitable, for it is part of their religion to be so; 
honest in their transactions one with another, industrious, and in 
religious matters tolerant, unless specially excited. As soldiers, 
brave and patient; as merchants and traders, enterprising and 
persevering. Their vices need not be particularised, and it is 
enough to say, perhaps, that they are those common to human 
nature everywhere in which civilised elements exist. 

Hindoos are accused by many writers of being habitually un- 
truthful. This, however, may be denied in many respects, and 
doubted in others, for the examples before those writers were 
chiefly taken from the lower classes, and from legal experiences 
in which their worst qualities were developed. If their own 
standard of truth is not so high as we profess ours to he, it maybe 
ascribed to the teaching of their religion, under which it is only 
wonderful that they are what they are. In this respect also there 
is a great difference between precept and practice; and while 
Hindoos profess to believe in the immoralities and crimes of the 
gods and demigods whom they worship, it would he impossible 
for them to put these in practice without incurring the penalties 
and censure, not to say the reprobation, of their castes, and of the 
communities in which they live. Thus when vicious, the vices 
of Hindoos are less obtrusive than our own ; nor is undisguised 
depravity anywhere offensively apparent. The restraints of caste 
are repressing and injurious in many respects, hut there is no 
question that the means possessed by caste divisions, of enforcing 
tlie at least outwardly moral conduct of their members, preserve 
Hindoo society in a great degree from any flagrant and habitual 
indulgence in vicious practices. In a general aspect, then, tlie 
Hindoos present an orderly, intelligent and amiable character, and 
the deeper the knowledge attained of Hindoo society may ho, tlie 
stronger those qualities will be found to prevail. 

The more the Mahomedan character approaches to the Hindoo, 
Manomedan Softer it becomes. Many Mahomedans, as lias bi‘en 
characteris- previously stated, are descended from Hindoo converts, 
and in agricultural districts there is only the difference 
of faith between the people ; but the Mahomedans descimded 
from the original warlike stock of invaders and conquerors are 
very different. Here is met the rigid formality and deep fanaticism 
of the race and faith ; hating Hindoos because they are idolaters 
and pagans; hating Christians even with a more bitter hatred 
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everywhere, hut in India more especially as their cofifuerors 
Bigoted, narrow-minded, and too often stained with vice more 
deeply either than the Hindoos or ourselves, i|;hey remain what 
their faith has made them. On the other hand, courteous, hrave, 
faithful, more truthful hahitualiy than the Hindoos, and more 
self-reliant and independent in bearing and conduct. As subjects, 
however, of a great empire, by no means so useful. Too proud to 
work, they are bad farmers, and except in a few iiivstances, as 
weavers, &c., unskilful artisans. Wanting in the bright, fiicile, 
intellectual qualities of mind which mark Hindoos, they refuse, 
for the most part, modern means of education j and either rest in 
profound and sullen ignorance, or do not advance beyond the 
bounds, even in the best instances, of tbeir ancient limits of 
knowledge. Thus, in lagging behind, they find those employments 
fall away from them which, in the times of their emperors, were 
the hereditary and prescriptive rights of their class, and are in 
consequence moody and discontented. And yet, examples could be 
given of Mahomedans in trying positions, in whicli, for vigour and 
integrity, and for honourable and decisive conduct and action, they 
have exceeded the Hindoo, and approached, if they did not rival, 
the European. 

The Brahmins form the highest and most oxciusive elasaes of 
Hindoos, and affect the greatest purity in tiieir diet. 

All animal food is prohibited to them, as well as cm'- peopu?-'- 
rots, onions, turnips, and some other vegetables, and 
only a few of the lower grades, in peculiar localities, eat frali. 
In the northern and central parts of India, Bmhmins eat unleavened 
bread j in Bengal, the south of India, rice — and these are accom- 
panied by savomj dishes of vegetables and pulse, with ghee or 
boiled butter, w^hich is esteemed very nourishing. They also use 
milk and curds in large quantities, vermicelli and SNVeetmeats of 
many kinds. ' This diet is also adopted by all the highest castes, 
w^ho afieet equal purity with the Brahmins, and they abstain 
entirely from the use of fermented or spirituous liquors, drinking 
nothing but millc and pure water. The lo%ver classe.s of Hindoos, 
and, some of the Mglier, as the .Bajpoota, eat animal food, except 
beef*, but sparingly, and not as an article of common diet. In 
other respects, and for the most part, they feed like the upper 
classes, and a vow or resolution not to eat meat is (considered 
meritorious. In regard to spirits and opium, however, there la no 
restriction, and in some localities these are used to a gi*eat extent 


without reproach. 

At their ineala, ffindoos appear to Europeans, and indt^ed in 
comparison witli most other nations, singularly imsoehible. . Wo- 
men me never allowed to eat with men, not evea a wife with fejw 
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kusband. Meals are always served in tbe Mtcben, a portion of 
wbicli is set apart for an eating-place, and the food is supplied 
from tbe fireplac^ as required. In great festivals at temples, or 
entertainments in private bouses, open courtyards, and not un&e- 
quently open streets, are swept and watered ; long lines of platter® 
made of leaves sewn together are placed on tbe ground, and 
wben tbe guests -aie seated, attendants bearing huge copper vessels 
and trays of cooked bread or rice serve a portion to each, accom* 
panied by tbe various savoury or sweet disbes wbicb have been 
provided. Women do not mix with men on these or any othei* 
festive proceeding ; they take their meals apart, and wben tbe men 
have finished eating. 

Mabomedans are not restricted in animal food, except in regal’d 
Maiiomedans bog’s-flesb, which to them, as to the Jews, is an 
* abomination. They are much better cooks than Hindoos, 
and their system of cookery amounts to a science. They dress 
meat in various savoury dishes — ^pilaus, curries, ragouts and the 
like' — ^but never eat it plain roasted or boiled. Vegetables are dressed 
with meat or separately, and with all they eat rice, or leavened or 
unleavened bread. Spirits, wine, or other distilled or fermented 
liquors, are forbidden by their religion ; but many, nevertheless, 
indulge in them to a great extent, especially in Southern India. 
As with Hindoos, women do not eat with men, but there is no 
particular place in the house set apart for eating. Some of the 
upper classes of Mabomedans now eat their meab at table, using 
knives and forks, with the usual table services ; but these are very 
rare, and for the most part Mabomedans, as is the case with all 
classes of Hindoos, take their food with their fingers. While, 
however, Mabomedans do not object to earthenware and china 
plates and dishes, with Hindoos they are esteemed unclean, and 
they use silver or brass plates, or plantain or other fresh leaver 
which, when procurable, are always preferred. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of a?HE mQvm—cmtmwd, 

The costume of the male Hindoos, as depicted in ancient 
Hindoo sculptures, is still used. It consists of two pieces of 
costume-- broad cotton cloth, one of which is folded round the 
waist, reaching to the calf of the leg, the other caat 
gracefully over the shoulders. These cloths are genaxtilly oroa- 
mented ij coloured ^bordens of silk or cotton, and with a turban. 
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sJiaw], 01 LaadkercMef; tied round tlie head^ completes the 
costume. For the women, a single piece of broader 
silk or cotton cloth, plain or coloured, and from ten to 
twelve jards long, is first partly tied round the waist, forming a 
petticoat which touches the feet, and the rest being passed round 
the body and over the head, falls to the right side and down the 
back. A tight boddice is worn underneath, except by some 
classes in Southern India. This costume is very graceful and 
simple, completely covering the body j and the figures of women 
and girls, as they carry their water-vessels from village wells or 
river-banks, are very picturesque and beautiful. 

Until after the Mahmnedan conquest, no clothes, cut out and 
sewn together, appear to have been worn by Hindoos ; gat* 
and by many such are still esteemed unlawfuL But 
for the most part male Hindoos now wear tunics its upper gar- 
ments, with the dhoty or waist^cloth beneath. Others have even 
adopted the Mahomedan fashion of loose and. tight drawers and 
trousers, and can only be distinguished from them by the fastenings 
of the tunic or vest being on the right side, while those of Maho- 
medana are on the left. The materials used for made-up clothes 
are generally plain English or native calico or muslin j but the 
wealthier classes, both male and female, particularly on occaalons 
of general or household festivals, use the rich fabrics of their own 
country 5 brocades of gold and silver, gorgeous silks and satins, 
and the finest muslins, which no other coiintry can produce. 

For the most part there is little diflerence between the pre- 
sent Hindoo and Mahomedan costume as regards 
made-up clothing ; but Mahomedans do not generally eoatuKie— 
use the single waist-cloths which distinguish Ilindoos. 

They wear instead drawers, or trousers, tight and loose ; and a 
tunic, long or short, with a turban and waist-scarf. Although, 
like the Hindoos, they indulge in the richest garments they can 
afford for festivals, yet ordinarfly they afiect great 
plainness of dress, Mahomedan women usually wear 
a full petticoat, a boddice and a scarf, which, fiisteaed at the 
waist, is passed once round the body and over the head. The 
Bcarf is also used in conjunction with' drawers, tight and loose. If 
the male Mahomedans use a plainer style of dress than Hindoos, 
the same cannot be said of their- women, who, acfcording to their 
means, wear the richest brocades and finest muslins, trimming 
their dresses with gold and silver lace and tissue. Hindoos and 
Mahomediins wear shoes or sandals when they walk abroad. In 
the south of India, sandals are prhaps more common than shoes, 
or slippers 5 but Hindoo women wear only sandals. Wlmtever 
the covering of tht foet may be, it is mwer worn in the hoii«v.»-,t|ia| 
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would be considered unclean ; as also, tbe entering of anotber 
personas bouse witb shoes or sandals would be discourteous. Shoes 
and sandals, therefore, are left at the door, and the feet of men 
and women are naked. 

Both Hindoos and Mahomedans are inordinately fond of jewels 
Ornaments and ornaments of gold and silyer ; and even the very 
and jewels, jowest classes contrive to invest some of their earnings 
m them. At festivals, Hindoo men wear necklaces, earrings and 
bracelets ; but this costume is not followed by male Mahomedans. 
By women, however, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, there is no 
limit within their means to decoration of themselves and their 
children. Diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, all uncut, are set in 
every conceivable form ; and massive necklaces, rings, bracelets, 
armlets, and anklets, with toe-rings of solid gold or silver, and 
pearls, are worn habitually. Natives of India reject all false 
jewellery, and even the lower classes of precious stones, such as 
amethyst, topaz and the like. Adornments, however humble in 
character or value, must he real of their kind ; and thus possessing 
intrinsic value, form part of the actual wealth of the family, and 
pass from generation to generation as hereditary family property. 

Among Hindoo children there is much more freedom and 
diversity of amusement than among Mahomedans. It 
Amusements. indeed, that the latter are brought up as 

men and women before their time, and are much more secluded 
than Hindoos, particularly among the higher ranks. Except the 
very lowest classes, they are seldom seen at play ; and they have 
no free outdoor games like the BObadoos, except what are shared 
with them. But among Hindoos, hoys have marbles, prettily 
made of strong sealing-wax, and games for them not tinlike our 
own : the marble is shot by being placed against the tip of the 
left forefinger, which is drawn hack and let go suddenly , and 
not with the right forefinger and thumb. There are also peg- 
tops, hop-scotch, and a kind of trap, played with a bat, and a short 
stick set in a hole in the ground, instead of a hall, the rules of 
which are precisely like our own. Each of these games, and maity 
others, has its appropriate season as with ourselves. 

Kite-fiying is common both to Hindoos and Mahomedans, and 
is much more amusing and ingenious than ours. Kites 
are generally oval in shape, made of tlio lightt\««t 
material ; they require no tails, and carry, according to size, a great 
deal of string. When hoys or men fiy kites against each other, 
the object is to cut away or break their adversary's kite ; and for 
this purpose a certain length of the string, nearest the kite, is 
armed with a paste in which fine pounded glass is mixed, and 
which, when dry, makes the string extremely sharp. When tw 
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kites are flying? the object is to get most to the windwari side, 
and higher than the adversary 5 having attained this, the Mte, by 
a turn of the wrist, is made to descend head-foremost very rapidly, 
and if the direction and distance be true, the string of the other 
kite is cut, or the Mte itself is broken, kf, however, the aim is 
missed, the adversary has the advantage, and does not fail to use 
it. Thus, in the hands of skilful players, Mtes are seen to ascend 
and descend, to attack and avoid each other ; now to swoop head- 
foremost nearly to the earth, and then as rapidly to rise till one is 
cut away. While the season for Mte-fiying lasts, numbers may be 
seen in the afternoons over every town and city, nay over every 
village, the players being absorbed in their game, and frequently 
betting heavily upon it. 

For outside and more active amusements, there are gymnmm 
in almost every town and village, and they^ are used Atfeietic 
chiefly hy Hindoos, who are fonder of athletic exercises 
than Mahomedans, In them, wrestling, leaping, the use of the 
sword and spear, the wielding of heavy clubs, throwing weights? 
exercises on the cross-bars and poles, are taught, and many of oui 
present gymnastic feats have an Indian origin. Once a year all the 
frequenters of the gymnasium assemble, crown their inatruetor 
with wreaths of flowers, and, attended by music, march in pro- 
cession round the town or village, to a place set apart for the 
purpose, when trials of skill are made before the iissembled people, 
and rewards and prizes given. Several hardy outside games like 
prison-bars are played by young mm and boys, especially in bright 
moonlight nights when the air is cool ; and the tendency to active 
spirited games and amusements among the people is far more 
prevalent throughout the country in every part, than is generally 
supposed. 

Toys and playthings for young children are common in all parts 
of India ; they , are made both of wood and earthenware, . 
and being mentioned in the earliest dramas and poems, 
appear' to have ' existed from very remote times. If they are 
not so perfect and ingenious as those used by European {diildreo, 
they appear to answer all the purposes for which they me in- 
tended.' 

What the girls of India, wh'ether Hindoo or Mahomedan, would 
do without dolls, it is hard to say, and they are at least ^ 

m numerous as they are among English or French 
children. Not, however, cerfcainiy so beautiful, nor have they 
blue eyes, flaxen hair and waxy stos ; they are of wood, painted, 
and are frequently frightful enough ; but O the benign mysteiy of 
dolls, which inspire such universal love and care as is bestow^ 
upon them everywhem I In India 'the Hindoo or Mahomedan girl 
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of good family and ample means lias lier doirs-room specially set 
apart 5 she may haye many, perhaps, and each in turn requires 
something to he done for it. One may he ill, and the doctor is 
sent for, who prescribes sugar and water with a grave face, and 
leaves the patient to he nursed. If all are well, they have to he 
amused hy songs and house games. They are put to bed and taken 
up again, bathed, dressed and undressed. Sometimes one has to be 
married, and an elaborate marriage festival is performed, which 
lasts several days, and to which all friends, young and old, are 
invited. Sometimes one dies, and there is mourning. Dolls’ 
ornaments and clothes are frequently very expensive, and I have 
known instances, in a princely family, of a doll’s trousseau and 
jewels costing some thousands of rupees. Dolls sometimes need 
change of air, and there is a children’s party at a garden-house, or 
in the fields under trees, and a feast, with a happy gathering 
of young people and a merry return home by moonlight. Were it 
not for dolls, therefore, Hindoo and Mahomedan girls might have 
a dull time j but whether from the young princess, with her dolls 
•clothed in brocade and fine muslin and her splendid feasts, to 
the poor labourer’s child who makes a dirt house in the village 
street, set round with gaily-coloured pebbles from the brook, and 
seats her rag doll thereon, sharing, for her festival, a penny- 
worth of coarse sugar with her playmates— the interest and affec- 
tion is the same, and may not have varied for thousands of years. 

Needlework, as understood among ourselves, is almost unknown 
aousehoid among Hindoo girls, and in a limited degree among Ma- 
empioyment. ^omedans. The former do not need to sew their dotbes. 
As they grow up they may help their mothers to make patchwork 
quilts or sew up hoddices, hut that is all. Mahomedan girls, how- 
ever, frequently sew very neatly, and are able to cut out and make 
up clothes that are required in the house. They also embroider 
in silk and gold-thread very beautifully, and some make a liveli- 
hood by their work. There is one thing, however, which all learn 
at a comparatively very early age, and that is the useful accom- 
plishment of being good housewives 5 looking after the servants 
where any are kept, learning how to cook, and in poor families, 
cooking themselves, or assisting their mothers to do so j ludpiiig 
to wash clothes and to sweep out the house, and wdien all work 
is done, spinning thread for the weaver. Except those of very 
rich people, female children in India can never be idle; there is 
always something to do, and it is very pleasant to see them do it: 
for few girls learn to read or mite except in the higher classes, 
and they are thus thrown upon household emplovuient to 
their time; and to take a pride in their household managemenl, 
which, as they marry, is counted their luisbandH’ honour m wall m 
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their OWE; is their chief desire. It nmj be hoped., nevertlielesi; 
that the means of female education which liaYe been so happily 
commenced in India may progress rapidly. 

The amusements of women are fewer than those of their children 
perhaps, and of no great variety. A few play chess, or a 
Mnd of draughts, or cards, or spin. They pay and receive ^ 

visits; bit above all they have their continuous house- 
hold duties to perform, and the care of their children. They cannot 
walk abroad if they be Mahomedans, unless they conceal their 
persons. If the ancient descriptions of Hindoo society are true, 
women then, of all ranks, moved everywhere freely ; but most of 
the upper classes of Hindoos, except the Brahmins, have followed 
the Mahomedan custom of seclusion, and their women would con- 
sider themselves dishonoured by exposure abri;>ad. Among most 
of the middle classes of Hindoos, however, especially in Central 
and Southern India, no restriction of women is practised, and they 
go everywhere unveiled. 

The foregoing amounts to a very sorry enumeration of women^i 
amusements but where husbands are themselves ignorant, they 
look for no accomplishments in their wives, and are content; and 
until the education of men in India hi^ attained a higher general 
standard than it possesses at present, female education, did it even 
exist, would hardly perhaps be appreciated. The men are not, 
however, the less tender and aftectionate to their wives ; and the 
wife, as the head of the house, whether Hindoo or .Mahomedan, is 
held in honour by every good husband, and exerts her legiti- 
mate authority as her best occupation. It will not be denied that 
there tire bad husbands, as there are bad wives; but, on the 
whole, native married life tippears to carry with it a fair average, 
at least, of domestic comfort and happiness. In ancient times, 
Hindoo women seem to have been far better educated than at 
present, and to have taken a more decided part in the ordinary 
public transactions of their stations. They appear also to have 
been instructed in accomplishments, and to have held a higher 
position in social life than they do now. At a very early period 
jn Hindoo history, they imd their . property were protected by 
special laws, which are still observed, and the utmost respect to 
them in all classes of life was enjoined. ■ In regard to the position of 
widows, in some portions of India, and peculiarly in Bengal, much 
reform is needed ; for, in becoming widows, they suffer degmda- 
hon which is unmerited, sad, and miserable. In other ties, how- 
ever, this is not the case, and they are treated with the licmmired 
respect which is due to them. 

With Hindoos, as with Mahomed'-ans, amusementa are mueh of 
the same character. A few of both are sportsmen, in all garswles 
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of society 5 and large and small game is pursued with persever- 
Amusements ^^^6 and success. Comparatively few are fishemien. 
of men. Hawldng still survives as a field sport, and is followed 
alike by the noble with liis train of attendants and hawk-bearers, 
as by the peasant with a sparrow-hawk or falcon on Ms wrist. 
Leopards are trained to run down deer ; hounds are Jcept to bring 
wild boars to bay j and, in short, sporting holds its full place among 
men^s amusements. Among Hindoos, however, it is only the 
martial classes who are attached to field sports ; to priests, mer- 
chants, and traders, they are unknown. Both Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans who can afford to keep them are fond of horses, m.'i 
are for the most part good riders, and partial to horse exercise. 
Foot exercise, as an amusement, is unknown in any class, and the 
common expression ^ to take a walk * would be incomprehensible < 
Indoor amusements are chess, draughts, and cards, with, sparingly, 
reading or study of any kind. Men who have little to do, and who 
are not occupied by trades or professions, pay visits at each others 
houses ; and small evening parties are common — ^for conversation, 
or at times music, professional singers and players being engaged. 
Among Hindoos, readings and recitations of ancient Sanscrit literal 
ture, especially portions of the Bamdyan and M^habharut, witli 
dramas and poems, form a continual source of amusement both to 
males and females. Public festivals are nearly always of a religiour 
character, and belong to both classes; and their celebration h 
never omitted ; while a great number of household observances, 
such as anniversaries of births, commemoration of deaths, perforM- 
ances of vows, and ceremonies of purification, betrothals, mar- 
riages, naming of children, and the like, are frequent in most 
families, and draw together relatives and friends, so far as the 
observance of caste restrictions will allow. Hospitality is uni- 
versal, and freely rendered ; and its companion, charity, is denied 
by none, and is frequently almost too profuse. 

Public amusements, in the European sense, hardly exist at all. 
public There are no public shows, theatres, races, picture - 
amusements, galleries, Or concerts. In some parts of India, indi- 
viduals of the poorer classes, weavers and other artisans, loam 
portions of Sanscrit and vernacular plays and farces, and act them 
after a rude fashion; and there are also professional reciters of 
epic ^d other poetry, who are, for the most part, Brahmins. 
Strolling players, who manage marionnettes very cleverly, singers 
both male and female, all exist, and are hired by families at 
domestic festivals, or by village communities, and paid by sub- 
scription. Such performances take place in the open air. gene- 
rally at night, in a garden, a courtyard, or the village square or 
street, and are heartily enjoyed by the people. Again, there arts 
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jugglers, acrobats, snake-cbarmers, monkey and bear leaders, 
and otber yagrant performers of like cbaracter, wbo wander ovei 
every part of India, and contribute, after their humble fashion, to 
public amusement. 

Some of the pleasantest public sights in India are the fairs and 
great markets, held periodically in stated places. For these the 
people put on their gayest apparel, and enjoy themselves very 
heartily. There are swings and merry-go-roimds, jugglers, acro- 
bats, and marionnette players j stalls of children’s toys, of sweet- 
meats, of gay cloths, and brass and copper vessels which sparkle 
in the sun. The people are cheerful, sober, and orderly; and 
for the time seem to throw aside the reserve they usually exhibit. 
At most of these fairs a large amount of business in horses, slieep, 
cattle, local produce, and merchandise is transacted, and engage- 
ments entered into lor further dealings. 

Throughout India the people, for the most part, are well and 
comfortably housed, though their habitations are not „ . - 
like those of Europe. In Bengal they are made of 
reeds and bamboos thatched for the lower chiases, and for tlie 
higher, of brick, frequently of two stories. In Upper India, the 
houses of the lower and middle classes have %valls built of clay, 
with tiled roofs; and the same in the south. In the Deccan aial 
Central India, houses are built of clay, or rough stone and clay 
with flat-terraced roofs, covered with clay beaten down. The plan 
of a house does not vary much anywhere, and consists of a court 
with rooms round it, some walled in, others open, which can be 
closed by curtains. The houses of rich people are built on the 
same principle, and many of them are* fine palaces, beaiitifiilly 
finished in cut stone, ornamented brickwork, or stucco ; but the 
rooms are generally too small for comfort. 

Many natives of rank, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, have now 
furnished their houses in the European style ; but they 
have crowded into them chandeliem, sofas, tables, 
and chairs, without taste or discrimination. Such apartment 
are, however, never used by the family; and whetlier rich 
or poor, Hindoo or Mahomedan, the ordinary furniturt^ is of 
the simplest character: a carpet or cotton mattress covered 
with a white cloth, a large pillow or pillows, form the only sofa, 
for the family sit on the ground. In poor families, a mat takes 
the place of a carpet. Accommodation for sleeping is equally 
primitive. If the family do not sleep on the floor, or bare groiimi, 
on mats or carpets, bedsteads are used with' stout legs on which 
a carpet or mattress is placed with ^ pillows and sheets. All these 
are removed in the dayfline, the bedding Is rolled up and put 
away, and the bedstead placed upjigitt against the wall 
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It may not Ije necessaiy to pursue these illustrations of the 
habits of the people further, and enongb has perhaps been stated 
in these brief and general sketches, to introduce them generally 
to the reader. 


CHAPTER IV. 

(W THE OCCTJPATIOHS OF THE PEOPLE. 

I WISH it to be understood by this chapter, that the people of India 
are not, as many may have thought, rude or uncivilised. Ooiu- 
munities like theirs require a great many different professions an«l 
trades to manage the ordinary adairs of their lives; and it luis 
always been esteemed one of the highest proofs of civilisation 
when a people is divided into classes which minister to each other’s 
wants, and share each other’s burdens. Men in a state of nature, 
as savages, have no such wants or distinctions. 

Among the most ancient of Hindoo books there ie a very curious 
one, the Institutes of Menoo, which was translated into English 
from the Sanscrit by Sir William Jones, an eminent Indian judge, 
many years ago, and it is one which students of Indian history 
will do well to read. It treats, in the fullest manner, of the 
religious and social polity of the Hindoos, as they existed 1,300 
years before our Lord appeared on earth — that is, more than 3,000 
years ago — and to a great extent still continue. From that tok 
alone can a true perception of the foundation of the Hindoo 
system be gained. In it are laws for diplomacy ; for princes and 
tbeir people ; for priests and soldiers j for professional persons, 
tradesmen, and artisans, even to the lowest degree. It has been 
said of these Institutes, that they are too theoretical ever to Ijave 
been practised; but though there is undoubted foundation for Ihis 


opinion, there is at least no question that they present a pici nre 
of the Hindoos as they were when this compilation took place, 
which is alike graphic and truthful. The classes describt?d, for the 
regulation of which the laws are made, must all have exist*. hI ; 
and thence the conclusion is irresistible, that the Hindoo people 
formed civilised communities which time, and progress elst^wliere. 
have very little altered. When it is considered what Europe was 
3,000 years ago, and how few populations there were then on the 
earth who were civilised in any material degree, it is impossible to 
repress a feeling of respect for those who, at that remot** period, 
maintained so high a standard, and ti’ansmitted it to their posterity. 

Now, therefore, as then, setting apart pritKx\s, tliere are in 
India classes of priesthood of many kinds, some hereditary, some 
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assimied, wlio expound sacred books, recite rituals, and direct 
ceremonies for tlie people; that is, name them, marry TbeBwai* 
tliem, direct tbeir funeral rites, and perform for them 
acts of sacrifice and oblation, and other offices of tlieir religion, 
including spiritual direction and instimction tbrougli life, for 
them and their families. The highest classes of hereditary 
priesthood are called Brahmins, and by the code of Monoo they 
form the first of the four degrees in caste. There are, however, 
other priests, hereditary and otherwise, who belong to Hindoo 
sects, and are not Brahmins ; or, having been bom Bralnnins, have 
abandoned their peculiar distinction. Of all, however, the Brah- 
mins are the chief, and are perfectly exclusive, No Brahmin 
can marry into another sect, and no one can become a Brahmin ; 
he must he born in the order. In some Hindoo sects, persons witli- 
diawing , themselves from worldly employments may edm*ate 
themselves as priests, ' hut they, can never, attain the exclusive 
rank or sanctity of Brahmins. 

Soldiers in ' very ancient times belonged to the order called 
Hsiiettrya, which was as exclusive as that of the Brah- 
mins, and only second to it in the social scale; but 
they are now much divided, and the profession has ceased to be 
exclusive. The present Bajpoots of India hold themselves t<» 
represent the ancient Kshettrjas ; but this is denied by many, 
and it is questionable wliether ain» of the pure original rac;e have 
sui'\ived. Any one so disposed can now become a soldier; and 
in the British array, as also in the forces of native princes, there 
are men of all sects and classes, even Brahmins, who have adopted 
military service as a means of livelihood. 

Next in order, iiccording to j^Ienoo, come the Viishya, or pro- 
fessions ; and, by the ancient rules, these also are exclu- 
sive and hereditary, mid to some extent stil! reraaiii so — ^ 

physicians, lawyers, banlcers, and the higher degrees of merehanta 
and traders, of scribes, clerks, agents, fa.ctors, and the like, be- 
longed to the order in the days of Menoo, and still belong to it ; 
but time has wrought a great cluing© here, as with the 
and to all classes, professions are now open. 

The laws of iMenoo disclose how ■ thoroughly the acience of 
trading was known tl,000 years ago. '. Then, bankers 
understood mid followed the fiuctuations of money 
value ; they kept account-books, d.ay-hookB, and ledgers by single 
and double entry. They ehargad interest, simple ahd compoimd ; 
they made insurances by sea and , by land ; they granted Hlla of 
exchange, and provided for prtiteate , in short, they followed the 
practices of modern times, which are little changed from the 
ancient rules. Now, every whei© iii .ludia, aro bankers who rival 
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our own in the value and regularity of their transactions. They 
employ distant agencies, they make advances, and they lend 
money on every kind of security. Their hooks are kept with the 
same correctness and fidelity as those of English merchants,* and 
it is rare to hear of failures among them, for they are farsighted 
and prudent in their dealings. Many of them are very worthy, 
and the whole of the money-trade of India may he said to he in 
their hands. 

While the higher grades of merchants have these establish- 
ments in large cities, those of humbler classes are to be found in 
every village of India 5 advancing money to farmers upon their 
crops, purchasing local produce, and dispatching it to large 
markets on their own account, or acting as agents for the merchants 
of towns and cities. Indian merchants in great cities, as Calcutta 
or Bombay, now send produce to England, France, or America ; 
and import in return the products of those and other countries to 
supply the wants of their own. So also, it appears by Menoo, 
that 3,000 years ago ships from India sailed to other parts, laden 
with Indian produce, and returned with what was required ; and 
independent of the trade by sea, that by land, with western 
nations, was perhaps even greater. 

The classes of sho|)keepers in India, which are esteemed of 
lower grade than bankers and merchants, are as numerous as with 
ourselves. There are drapers, grocers, sellers of provisions of all 
kinds, druggists, dealers in hardware, in carpets, and in jewels 
and ornaments ; in short, in every conceivable article of demand 
or consumption. There are not the magnificent shops which 
adorn European cities ; but the vendors have the means of storing 
up all that their customers require. An Indian bazaar bas not 
even the picturesque attractions of those of Cairo or Constantinople, 
yet it contains goods in as great profusion and of as great a value. 

The fourth division of Menoo was called ‘ Soodra,’ and embraced 
many of the lower classes of traders just enumerated ; 

Soodras. them agricultural classes and citizens. These 

classes are very much diversified, and are the most numerous 
in India, which is essentially an agricultural country. In some 
localities the tillage of the soil is indifierent; but such i in- 
stances are rare, and for the most part the cultivat/irs of India 
are sound practical farmers, who fully understand tlie proper 
changes and rotations of crops, the use of manures, the differenre 
between crops which grow from the rain which falls, and those 
which need to bave water applied to them. They produce ccitton, 
sugar-cane, ginger, turmeric, pepper, and vegetables ; wht?at, rice, 
millet, pulse of many kinds, with other cereals. They rear cattle 
and horses, and everywhere ’are peaceful, industrious, and poret)- 
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vering. It lias "been often represented in England/ by interested 
parties, liow tbe poor Indian ryot, or farmer, barely contriTed to 
scratcb up Ms land and throw the seed upon it, •witliout care or 
thought as to how it might grow or ripen. TMs, howeTer, is 
very untrue. Land In India requires to be ploughed very deeply 
at times, cleared from weeds, and in some cases richly manured ; 
nor is there any part of the country in which there would be a 
chance for the farmer from any negligent or haphazard proceed- 
ings. The Indian farmer was using a drill plough to sow his 
land, centuries and centimes before that very instrument was in- 
troduced into England ; and the farming implements, though 
rough and rude in appearance, are more efHcaeious there than our 
own. 

Lastly, in the Soodra or lowest class come ai'tisans and labourers. 
In regard to the former, the trade of the lather descends to the 
son almost without exception j and as trades have, for the luixst 
part, become castes, there is little change, and perhaps no adviuiee 
in sldii, in many of them. Yet there is all that the people need, 
and some of the principal may be enumerated. Goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, and carpenters are the highest in social rank and 
importance. After them come weavers of many kinds, from tlif> 
producer of the coarsest cotton cloths to those exquisite lilinv 
muslins, brocades, and cloth of gold and silver which excite 
wonder and admiration, and are, as yet, imapproached by the most 
skilful European workmen. Some classes of weavers are ^laho- 
medan ; but the three first-named artisans are rarely of that religion. 
Tailors, potters, painters, masons, stonecutters, boatmen, fishermen, 
carpet-makers, mat and basket- weavers, saddle and harness-makers, 
dyers, brass and coppersmiths, barbers, cutlers, armourers, paper- 
makers, Mayers, marble and ivory-workers, embroiderers, lime- 
burners, brick-makers, rope-makers, silk-winders, cotton-cleaners, 
spirit-sellers, distillers, confectioners, cooks, butchers, dairymen — 
the list need not he prolonged, for it will be understood from 
those enumerated that they could only be supported by a people 
who need the artificial wants of civilised life to bo supplied. 
Some of these and other trades are exclusively Kindoo, some m 
exclusively Mahomeclan, and some mixed ; but by far the most 
numerous are the Hindoos of the Boodra division commcn 

European trades are wanting in India — a miller’s, fr)r instance ; far 
there are no wind or water mills in. India Proper. All timir Is 
ground in the hand-mill or quern, either by the women of every 
household, or by those who support themselves by griiidmg. 
B^ers too are very rare, for, except, in large MahoiiMHlan cities, 
and in stations of English troops, no oiiu eats leavened breju! ; md 
there are no public ovens. Tanners, lealhet-divsi^w, iiiul ftlio#- 
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makers tliere are in akimdance, but they belong to ike very lowest 
class, and are esteemed outcasts. 

Last of all, there ar# labourers of all kinds— agricultural, 
helpers in trades and in warehouses, porters, and constructors of 
those mighty railway works which are now being led through the 
length and breadth of the country. And when are added to these 
employed persons, as clerks, accountants, assistants, attendants, 
servants, messengers, and the like, it will be evident that, in 
the great land of India, its teeming population has found enough 
to do, and that few are idle. 


CHAPTER ¥. 

OF OASTE AKI) ITS EFFECTS. 

Ilf the preceding chapter, the division of the Hindoo people into 
Separation of classes, at a very early period, as provided by tlie 
classes- Institutes of Menoo, has been briefly explained. This 
Brahmins. foundation of their present separation into 

Laates, which have still further divided the original four classes, 
and rendered their recognition in many respects extremely difficult. 
Caste, as originally devised, was not supposed to extend to Brah- 
mins, who, as the head of the four orders, are sacred, and pro- 
fessedly beyond its influence ; but, in point of fact, it does exist 
among them, and appears under many forms. First, in the sectiorm 
into which the Brahmins have become subdivided, which difler 
in an extraordinarv'- degree, in every part of India. For these 
minute subdivisions it is nearly impossible to account. They 
have proceeded from families and members of families who, 
having emigrated from one part of India to another, have retained 
peculiar customs and tmditions ; or, from piide of race, or other 
causes, have become exclusive. Or they have arisen from the 
adoption of peculiar doctrines, or customs of spiritual teachers, or 
from the exclusive worship of certain divinities— -Yishun, or Seevji, 
or Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu or from adherence to the 
ancient Monotheistic tenets of the VMas, and rejection of idolatry. 
Secondly, from impurity of descent, or having mixed with abori- 
ginal or secondary classes. These separations have virtually 
produced caste, which aflects social relations. Many of pre- 
sent subdivisions of Brahmins will not eat with or intermarry 
with others ; and any transgression of sectarian rules %vould in- 
volve a suspension or denial of caste privileges. Some classes 
will eat with each other, but will, not intermarry, BmluuiiSiii who 
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follow the profession of tFe priesthood only, ffe<3[nently hold them- 
selves superior to, and distinct from, others who are soldiers or 
merchants, or who have hetahen themselves to any secular callings 
for a livelihood. Hence an immense variety of Brahniinical 
mstes have been created, which, though in general terms they 
have not afiected the peculiar sanctity and exclusiveness of their 
original foundation, have yet broken the unity of their order, and 
reduced its power. 

The rules of caste among Brahmins are enforced by Swamees 
or spiritual princes or popes, and by Gooroos or re- Bemiifttiun 
ligious instructors, who hold spiritual dominion over 
divisions of the country, aud the peculiar sects of which they are 
the chiefs. These high authorities make tours among their 
people, holding condrmations, and performing other solemn riie.s. 
Persons who are charged with irregular conduct of any kind oiTeii- 
sive to the rules uf their order, are cited before their tribunals, 
aud, on conviction, are suspended from caste privileg<fs, lined, or 
ordered pen«ance and pilgrimage in expiation of their lauits or 
crimes. Agents or delegates from these spiritual authorities are 
constantly moving among the people, receiving information of 
transgressions, examining candidates for confirmation (moodra), 
and presenting them to the Swamee or Gooroo on his arrival at 
stated places 5 and by these means a strict moral survoiihuiee and 
discipline is maintained. 

Among the second, third, and fourth orders of ckss division, 
the disruption is even more complete. Professions aud 
trades have become hereditiiry, as was recommended vehtraimtof 
by Menoo, and out of them castes have been formed. 

By inferior aHiances, illegitimacy, and other causes, additional 
separation to a very wide extent has occurred ; and the same 
effects descend to the lowest classes, and even to labourers. Each 
caste must observe its own rules and distinctions, which, for the 
most part, depend upon oral tradition. None can intermarry or 
eat with another. As a familiar example of such impassable boun- 
daries, it may be stated that a banker. or merchant of high degrt^e 
could not marry with a rich tradesman’s daughter of lower caWe, 
without forfeiture of caste privilege or, In regairi to the cluldnm 
of such a union, if made, escape the ..necessity of cstiibli siring them 
as a new caste, which must seek, similarly situated individuals hr 
settlement In life. An infinite number of castes have sprung up, ami 
are being creati-sd by such mSsaMmiees^ On the other lianri, no 
reproach whatever would follow, such a parson’s marriage wifh a 
poor man’s daughter of his own. caste, let their socinl station in 
the scale of wealth or position be never m> far separate, Agidti, it 
would be m impossible for a' blaclcimith ta marry a weaverr 
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daughter, or to give Ms daughter to a potter^ as it would be for* a 
grocer to marry Ms daughter to a carpeuter or a goldsmith. 

The government of each of the lower grades of caste is con- 
„ ducted by its own elders, in coni unction with their 

of lower peculiar priests, who are not, as a rule, Brahmins, 

castes. though Brahmins officiate on solemn occasions for all; 

and to its influence the protection of the morality of Hindoo 
society is mainly attributable. Immoral conduct, openly and 
defiantly persisted in, irregular connections with women, flagrant 
dishonesty, neglect or breach of caste rules in regard to marriages, 
to provision for children, maintenance of widows and other help** 
less family connections; neglect of religious ceremonials, eating 
or drinking with disqualified persons; habitual intoxication, 
slander, and the like — are punishable by fine and penance, imposed 
upon the offender by caste decisions ; and although the EngHsh 
laws of India afford protection from any oppression or unjust 
awards of caste tribunals, such decrees are very rarely appealed 
against, and are for the most part efficacious. For the suspension 
of caste privileges is too serious to be overlooked, or, except in 
rare cases, even questioned. While it exists, the convicted 
person is, so to speak, socially dead. He cannot receive even 
water from his own family. He cannot contract marriage himself 
or be a party to the settlement of ins children. The loss or 
suspension of caste follows him into every transaction of life, and 
would not be expiated even by death, since no religious ceremony 
could he performed for him. The preservation of his caste is, 
therefore, the untiring effort of every good Hindoo, and for its 
redemption, if he have erred, the utmost sacrifice is made. Eeli- 
gious morality, or a moral life which is the effect of religious 
principle, becomes of secondary rank in the social scale. Neglect 
of, Or offence to, religion, imless it involves a breach of caste rules, 
bears with it only a distant contingency of punishment after death, 
and may he disregarded ; hut an offence against caste is punished 
promptly and severely, and cannot be evaded. It is a result 
ever present and threatening, which even a meritorious pro- 
fession of religion does not avert. There may be, and doubtless 
are, persons who defy caste rules, and die impenitent and alone ; 
but they are comparatively very few indeed. 

It is not either as though a person of a higher grade, under 
the ban of caste, can betake himself for refuge or sympatiiy to a 
lower. No lower caste could or would receive him. give aiil 
to one so situated would involve a breach of the rules uf the 
inferior caste, and would he punishable on the same grounds as 
those of the higher. No rejected or convicted person, ft a* instance, 
could many a daughter to 'a man of lower caste; the alflauc# 
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would be scornfully rejected even by the most inferior grades. 
Every Hindoo bas therefore bis cwn peculiar caste alone to look 
to for tbe exercise and maintenance of social privileges 5 be bas 
nothing above it^ or below it ; thus the preservation of this con- 
dition of bis life is tbe leading principle of every Hindoo’s mind^ 
and tbe dread of damaging or losing it is hardly to be appreciated 
by any who are ignorant of all that it involves. 

Tbe above remax^ks do not apply solely to tbe classes who are 
under tbe general or distinctive religious supervision of Gmte in othei 
Brahmins, and accept tbe Hindoo faith as it is ex- ISirnff * 

pounded by them, or by caste priests of lower degree 
who are subordinate to them. There are many other sects in 
India which have separated from orthodox Hindooism, which 
deny the authority and sacred ehai*acter of Brahmins, and, in 
their peculiar religious profession, are entirely independent. Such 
are the Jains and Lingayets, both very numerous, and others in 
various parts of India. None of these, however, permit breaches 
of caste rules to pass unpunished ; indeed, in many respects, there 
appears to be greater stringency and severity of casta discipline 
among them than among the others. 

The Hindoo system of caste control has extended, either by 
example, or of necessity in default of other means, for tjaste nmonj? 
the enforcement of morality, in some degree to tbe 
Mahomedaiis. It is by no means uncommon for an incorrigible 
offender to be excluded from social privileges for offences against 
propriety, and to be subjected to punishment by fine, or otherwise, 
under a decree by his elders. Such proceedings are proved to 
be very valuable in regard to a class of people which might, and 
often do, become extremely dissolute ; nevertheless, it cannot be 
said that Mahomedans have the same respect for, or dread of, caste 
rules as Hindoos. Among native Christians also, who exist in 
great numbers in Southern India, caste restrictions, very much 
like those of Hindoos, are still known to prevail, axxd with good 
effect- 

Thus caste, it will be seen, has not an exclusively religious 
basis ; nor is it, on the other hand, exclusively social in its iiapect. 
It is a combination of both, serving to mahitain the professed 
religious faith, and apart from that faith, to uphold the decent 
moralities of social life. As the religious belief of the Hindoos 
exists at present, were all caste restrictions suddenly withdrawn, 
they would give place to the wildest and most iinctmtroihihle 
license, which, by their religion only, would be wholly unchecked. 
Caste discipline, therefore, is an aid to preservation of the outwardly 
decent morality of the people, and the observanca t>f laws, which mo 
profound Jurist would desire to see abolished, until, by a purer faith, 
its, aims, as well as its practical effeets, could be accomiplish^i 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE BELIOIOH OF THE HIKHOOS, 

Whiee religious observances form a great part of tlie ordinary 
daily life of all Hindoos^ it seems necessary to explain tlie mo- 
tive, and as far as possible the tenets or principles upon ■whicb 
they depend ; and, indeed, without this key, ns it were, to the 
feelings of the people, many important points in their character 
conld not be understood; nor, in a religious sense, the differ- 
ence between mere superstition and a deep reverence for sacred 
things. Perhaps because Hindoos are pagans and idolaters, it has 
been, and still is, the practice of writers to eontnist their religion 
with the Christian faith ; and, trying it by that standard only, 
to reject it as abominable. In this chapter it is proposed to review 
modern Hindoo religion as it is, leaving any comparison out of 
sight altogether, or to be supplied by the student ; as a religioit 
professed by 200,000,000 of souls, with a place of its own in the 
world's history apart from any other, and from its grf*at antitpilty, 
and preservation during centuries of change and revolution, being 
entitled to consideration. 

To every European resident in India it will be evident that 
Dally ordi- perform a number of daily religious ceremonies, 

niry cere- If he study the customs of the people, he will come to 
imderstandtheir purport; otherwise they will be neces- 
sarily unintelligible. A few of these may be briefly detailed. If 
a Brahmin, the Hindoo, as he wakes from sleep, repeats a sacred 
text, to guide him during the day. Many of these texts, eliosen 
from the Vedas, are of a highly devotional and supplicatory 
character. He then bathes, either in his house or by preflu’enee 
at a well, or in a stream, when he repeats the liturgy of the cere- 
mony with invocations to the elements; and he pours libations tn 
the manes of his progenitors. He then puts on clean garment s whisdi 
have been freshly washed, and returns home, where, in tlu^ room 
closet in which, in every family, the household gods are Icept apc.rt, 
he reads a portion of the scripture, or repeats hymns and m 
company with the women of Ms household and his ehIHom, win* 
have also bathed. He then marks his forehead with tlu' sacred^ 
emblem of his caste, and afterwards those of his wife ami ehihirtm. 
In some families, rich enough to maintain caie, these ceremonies 
are performed by the flimily priest ; and, after their er.mdusifUK l!u‘ 
morning meal is eaten, and the worldly husinf*v's or ejiHing fan W 
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pursued. It is the custom among many Hindoo iamiiies to 
worship daily at the public temple of their tutelary divinity, und 
present flowers or other offerings as part of their uiorning service ; 
this follows the bathing, which is indispensable. In a necessarily 
brief sketch, the minute details of Brahminieal worship cannot be 
followed ; and what has already been stated may serve rather to 
represent the ordinary observances of those middle classes of 
Hindoos who have been educated sufficiently to read the liturgies, 
or to repeat them by rote. With the lower orders of Hindoo 
artisans and labourers, the details differ only as being less com- 
plete, in consequence of less instruction, or less capabilt}^ of obser- 
vance ; but there is not a Hindoo farmer, artisan, or even common 
tabourer, who does not possess household gods, who does not 
worship them in his house, and thus purify himself before he, or 
his family, can eat, or he goes to his daily labour, whatever it may 
be. During the day, a devout Hindoo will repeat the name of his 
tutelary divinity upon his rosary ; no one gets up, sits down, enters 
or leaves a room, yawns, sneezes or coughs, without invoking his 
protection. No Brahmin opens his book for study, no merchant 
or trader his day-book or ledger, no blacksmith, carpenter, weaver 
or other artisan or labourer uses his tools, without the same form. 
But it is by no means necessary to follow the Jiindoj.) through 
every act of liis daily existence, which, from morning till night, is 
a continual series of religious observances ,* it is only intended to 
show that a system of religion pervades every Hindoo s life in its 
most ordinary and matter-of-fact relations, and, however Immbie 
or unpretentious that life may be, cannot be separated from it. 

This, however, becomes largely magnified when more particular 
ceremonials are considered, which form epochs in the Hindoo’s 
life ; nor is there a single domestic occurrence which has not one 
appropriated to it from birth until death. Betrothals, niarriages, 
birth of children, purification after childbirth, birthdays, perform- 
ance of vows made on any special occasion, sacrifices, oblations, 
penances, pilgrimages, cremations, . or burials and riles for the 
repose of the souls of relations— all, 4 ukI many more events of life 
which it is needless to detail, involve the performance of reli|riouB 
ceremonies. Added to these, are the ■ high festivals of the gods, 
visitation of particular temples and. shrines, the worship and en- 
tertainment of Brahmins by Brahmins 'themselves and inferit^r 
castes; and there are many others, which have their place in 
turn, while of all, comparatively few are 'neglected or evackHi 

It would be out of place to discuss the :iafiu©nce which the out- 
ward observmices of Ilindooism.' have .upon 'the people. Ettertoor 
The great processions, the often gorgeous and imposing 
temple ceremonies, no doubt ex-dte.-them to entliusiasm, 
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if not to fanaticism ; But the religious lives and impressic-ns of 
Hindoos rest upon a deeper and more enduring* foundation than 
this. They are^ based upon faith, which, as the main doctrine of 
their religion, is the motive fi-om which their practical religion 
spiings.^ It does not concern them that the lives of the gods they 
believe in, as represented in tbe Puranas and other popular scrip- 
toes, are cruel, capricious, immoral, or on the other hand bene- 
volent 5 or that the legends regarding them are filled with events 
which are utterly incredible or absurd. It is enough that the 
gods are believed to be as they are represented ; that their actioEs 
cannot be tried by human standards, and that they have the power 
and the will to grant what is besought of them. Absolute, un- 
conditional faith in them rises superior to all objections or impossi- 
bilities; reverence, even amounting to childish credulity, holds the 
believer in thrall; and a practical devotion follows, wiiich is the 
habitual condition of mind in which the devout Hindoo desires to 
live. In the new system of doctrine promulgated by the Brahmins 
on the resuscitation of Hindooism and the decline of Boodhisji/ 
the quickening influence of faith was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant. The new doctrines are founded on the tenets of the 
V Mas, but are simplified and purged from metaphysical subtleties, 
which had become, under these great amplifications, incoinpre- 
hensible by the ordinary masses of the people, and the discussions 
on which are confined to the Brahmins themselves. Faith in 
the mercy md power of God,' or of any divinity, male or female, 
as part of the divine principle or essence, eJfiicacious to hear and 
^ant prayer ; the assurance that prayer addressed would be heard 
by one who had sympathies with human life and its needs, was a 
doctrine which accorded with the cravings of human souls, en- 
tered into their daily lives, and became part of their being. No 
matter who, of the whole Pantheon might be adopted as the 
tutelary divinity of a man and of his family, to that being thev 
^ve unreserved faith, and through all vicissitudes, he, or she, as 
It might be, became the object of adoration and of confidence, 
Knowledge of sacred works, of the V^das, the Shastras, and Pura- 
Secondary belong almost exclusively to the Brahmins 

Suction, f instructed in the popular 
^ le^^nds of the gods, and fragments of philosophy am! 
moral principles; but the influence these exercise upon Hindoo 
hte IS ot a secondary character to the faith or belief which hm 
just been noticed. Tenets and texts, in the form of precepts, mav 
be learned by rote, and the repetition of them be esteemed highly 
meritorious; but comparatively few, except Brahmins, understand 
^em Iterance prevents their application to the necessities of 
life, and thus they become of IMe or no avail hi the guidance of 
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everyday observance of religion. But if Vislinu, or Seeva, or 
any other god, or demi-god, be the tutelary deity of a bouse, a 
father or mother will pray to him for the Bfe of a child, for oft- 
spring, or in any sore need. They will make pilgrimages to dis- 
tant shrines, attended with inconceivable bodily pain or prwatioii ; 
they will swing by hooks, measnre their lengths on the ground in 
journeys of hundreds of miles, burn themselves with fire, and give 
ail they possess, as propitiatory acts for the aid they implore, or 
for th© pardon of sin they have committed. Such acts are the 
voluntary emanations of the faith professed, which not even failure 
in the object will lessen. 

Faith, degenerated into credulity, becomes at last superstition , 
and it will be admitted that Hindoos in general, not excepting 
Brahmins, are deeply superstitions. Among Hindoos the grossest 
superstitions are as notorious as they are lamentable; but for the 
most part they have no concern with the professed religion. They 
are terrors of evil demons, of serpents, of deities and spirits, who 
have no place in orthodox Hindoo mythology — sprites who can 
vex and afflict by disease or misfortune. There is no faith in 
these imaginary beings ; they are never prayed to ibr aid : but 
terror of their malign infiuence is universal, and they may be de- 
precated by sacrifice and appeased. Such superstitions are tli© 
remains of the ancient aboriginal faith of India, everywhere ob- 
servable as underlying Hindooism, and still existent, in its original 
condition, among the wild tribes of India who are not Hindoos.* 
This most ancient belief is as much the basis of the countless 
superstitions of Hindoos, as faith is of their religious principle ; 
and is for the present uneradicable. Hindooism may even be 
replaced by Mahomedanism or Christianity, as has indeed occurred 
in some localities, but it is very questionable whether either has 
dispelled, or in any way affected, the Shakti superstitions. 

To enter into a detail of the Pantheon or mythology, or other 
particulars of Hindoo belief, would far exceed the scope and in- 
tention of this chapter, which concerns the popular religion only. 
Students, curious to follow out the subject, may consult many of 
the original Hindoo works of which translations have been made. 
Of these, Schlegel’s Latin versimj of the ^ BhugwutCeefa/ the most 
popular exposition of faith ; Essays by Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, 
ElpMnstone, Mill, Ward, Professor Wilson, and many others; in 
particular, an admirable recent Commentary by Mrs. Manning will 
he found replete with information and instrucMon. The mekiphysical 
systems of Patfeijula, of Goutaina, of the San,kya Sto, the Ny&ya, 
Md Vishdshika, which are still professed by sections of Brabmin% 
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may be examined j but these abstruse worlis, no w liardiy under- 
stood by their professors, form no part of the popular religion of 
India ; they are the principles of schools of philosophy which, like 
those of the Greeks, were confined to the philosophers themselves 
and their immediate disciples. Among them will he found as 
sublime thoughts and aspirations as can be expressed by language, 
but disfigured by puerilities which are hardly conceivable. 

Next to faith, good works have a large part in the everyday 
religion of Hindoo life. To he kind to relatives and 
dependants j to he charitable to the full extent of 
means, and to be hospitable, are duties enjoined by every sacred 
and moral treatise, constantly preached or expounded, and cheer- 
fully obeyed. To perform ceremonials, to make sacrifices and 
oblations, to present gifts to Brahmins and religious devotees, in 
the name of a tutelary divinity; to build temples or tanks, plant 
groves, construct bathing-places on sacred rivers, or dig wells, are 
works acceptable to divinity, and to be performed therefore as 
frequently as possible. The merits of such good works are preached 
by all classes of priests to all classes of people ; and they are 
taught in schools with the more ordinary moral precepts of 
honesty, sobriety, truth, reverence for elders, justice, and the like, 
all of which, as antagonistic to sin, are counted m good works, 
and are believed to he highly acceptable to God. Nor are the 
consequences of sin — that is, not only positive commission of evil, 
hut neglect of good works— omitted. Here, however, the religion 
Connection caste discipline, which is a more 

mstTSci- eMcient means of preserving general Hindoo 

pHneandrc- morality than is religion in the abstract, as indeed has 
been previously explained. Without the restrictions 
of caste, it will be admitted that the religion of faith alone, 
earnest and vivid as it may be, would prove a weak defence 
against immorality of all kinds ; and it is under the joint action 
of the two, strengthening and supporting each other, that the 
Hindoos have not only preserved both, hut that there is a vitality 
in them at present which at no period of Hindoo history would 
seem to have been exceeded. 

Among Hindoos, sects have sprung up from time to time, whicis 
Sects of have been secessions from exclusive Ihahminical 
Hiudoos. superiority. Of these the Jains, as the suc- 

cessors of the Boodhists, is perhaps the oldest, and in it many of 
the Booclhist tenets are incorporated. The Lingayets, who arose in 
the Deccan, in the eleventh century a.b., are extremely numerous 
in Southern India. They are a pure Seevite sect, -worshipping no 
idols hut the PhaUic emblem and the hull, mid rejecting the 
ministration of Brahmins for that of priests of their own* 'fhe 
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Sikhs also, who date from the seventeenth century, reject idolatry 
and refuse the doctrines and domination of Brahmins. Eecently 
also there has sprung up in Calcutta a sect styled Brahmo Somajy 
which aspires to the re-institution of the most ancient and most 
pure Monotheism, rejecting Christianity equally with idolatry 
and caste. Its intentions are benevolent, and it has met with 
some success, as its disciples amount to several thousands ; but 
whether the movement has any vitality remains to be proved. 
There are many Brahmins also, in all parts of India, belong- 
ing to all sects and divisions of that order, who style them- 
selves ‘Vedanta,’ who follow the tenets of the Vddas, reject 
idolatry for the most part, and aspire to a pure Theism ; but they 
Ua'ie few followers. These various sects may, collectively, number 
among them several millions of souls ; but they have no percep- 
tive effect upon the mass of popular Hindoo belief, which, 
whether in its professed worship of idols, or otherwise, remains 
undisturbed. 

In the popular religion, there is no doubt that idol-worsHp is 
considered not only necessary, but efHcacious. Some classes of 
Brahmin and other scholars allege that the idol is but the in- 
animate object, which serves to fix the mind of the worshipper 
upon the being worshipped, and that in any other sense it is mere 
wood or stone j but this is not the popular belief at all. Images 
are held to be possessed by the spirit of the god represented, fie 
is believed to be present at the time of sacrifice ; he eats, he sleeps, 
he is bathed and clothed. The worshipper believes in a real 
spiiitual presence, as an act of faith which it would be shocking 
heresy to deny. In some favoured places, where miracles are still 
claimed, there are more popular images than in others, because the 
god prefers to dwell in them more than elsewhere, and it is to these 
places that great pilgrimages are made from all parts of India, 
attended with an amount of faith and devotion that is difficult to 
define or express ; and there is not a hamlet, much less a village, 
throughout India which has not one or more temples, possibly of 
a very humble character in many cases ; but still each enshriniijg 
an image, of popular gods or demi-gods, for general worship. 
There are besides these the Gram DtSotiis, or village tutelary 
gods, which have no place in established mythology. TIscy ere 
benevolent spirits, who are believed to watch over village and other 
comm imi ties, protect their boundaries and crops, and avert faiiiina 
and pestilence. They are worshipped and propitiated by a general 
annual sacrifice, at which all members of the community assist, 
generally before or after harvest j and offerings made to them are 
delivered to priests, who are rarely Brahmins. 

It may seem strange and wonderful to the reader, that the 
■ ■ 'n 
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paganism 'wliich has been briefly sketcbed, sbould exist among an 
intelligent and intellectual people like tbe Hindoos, face to face 
■with tbe enlightenment and civilisation of tbe nineteentb cen- 
tury; and that a religion wbicb arose before tbe birth of Abra- 
bara, sbould have survived with, comparatively speaking, so little 
change. Such, however, is a fact wbicb cannot be ignored in any 
history of tbe Hindoo people : and whether, by tbe present existing 
influences in India, it may be changed or modified, is a problem 
wbicb, for tbe present, defies speculation. 


CHAPTER VIL 

OP INDIA BEFORE THE ARYANS. 

From tbe very earliest ages, and long before tbe Aryans, who will 
Ancient be described in tbe next chapter, invaded India, its 
iniiabitants. fl^flabitants Were wild and savage tribes, widely dis- 
persed over the country ; but all, in a greater or less degree, re- 
sembling each other in features and habits, and speaking rude 
languages, wbicb are connected one with another in certain points. 
These tribes are now generally classed as Turanian, and belong to 
a very large section of one of the most ancient people on tbe 
earth, who inhabited India, the Eastern and part of the Pacific 
Islands, and Australia. They have been also termed Negritos, 
because of certain points of similarity wfith the negroes of Africa, 
though in other and very material respects the two races dilFer 
altogether. Tbe present Negritos are, for the most part, very 
dark in colour, some of them being almost black. They ha've 
coarse and occasionally woolly hair, thick lips, and short broad 
noses. They are seldom tall, and never corpulent ; hut they are 
strong and active, and are able to live in deep forests and other 
unhealthy places without suffering. They subsist by the chase, 
Their habits fruits, herbs, and roots known to them, and tht?j 

anti weapons, -y^ear little or no clothing. Their weapons — bows and 
arrows, spears and javelins, and in some places that curivms in- 
vention the boomerang— have a common r.esemblance to each 
other, which is at once curious and interesting. Modern researches 
have done much to bring together these strange points of agree- 
ment : and in museums, where they are all classified, it is impossible 
to withstand the conviction, that however widely separated by 
position, the Turanian Negritos now, as in the most remote pri‘- 
hktoric times, have the same instincts as to food and the means 
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of obtaining it, and the same babits of life j and that tbeir weapons 
not only agree in form and method of nse, but can hardly be 
distinguished one from another. A striking instance of this 
agreement is aiForded in the boomerang, which was lirat met 
with in Australasia, and was supposed to be peculiar to its in- 
habitants; but the wild tribes of Southern India possess exactly the 
same weapon, and use it in the same manner. So also the science 
of language, when applied to all the tongues of this ^ 
widely-spread people, finds agreement in construction, in 
roots of words, in idioms and phravses, and often in the very w'ords 
themselves. These languages and dialects form a distinct group 
of their own, having no connection with other equally distinct 
groups of languages, which are traceable to remote times. 

It will naturally be asked how this is known, and whether any 
of these prehistoric tribes, as they may be called, still present 
exist in India. Certainly they do exist, and in some ure^uBtHUvei?. 
localities in great numbers. The aggregate of the whole is -cmn- 
puted at 12,000,000. Some of them still retain their original 
condition of savagery, being naked, or almost naked ; inhabiting 
dense unhealthy forests and jungles, where no other human beings 
could live; shunning civilised men, and living in the rudest huts. 
These are among the lowest types of human beings known upon 
the earth. Others, probably from contact and connection with 
Aryans and other western invaders of India, are more advanced in 
manners and ctistoms. They cultivate the soil, though rudely;, 
they wear clothes to some extent, and are collected into com- 
munities and villages, They hold iniercoiirse vith civilised 
people, and trade with them, interchanging the produces of their 
hills and forests for cloths, brass vessels, and such other articles 
8^ they cannot themselves produce ; but, for all tliis, completely 
different in habits, in religious belief (if what they profess can 
be called religion), and in language. It is quite possible that all 
the aboriginal tribes of India were once in the same low scale of 
existence which is to bo seen in the very lowest of them at 
present; and that those among them who have partly emerged 
from this condition, have done so under the exampie or infiueneo 
of the Hindoos. But, notwithstanding their approaches, 
in some degree, to civilised life, these tribes retain SwSTrV 
their ancient peculiarities in manners, customs, rites 
and superstitions so strongly, that . they cannot be 
classed with Hindoos, and indeed remain for the most part as 
distinctly separated from them in all respects as if Hindoos had 
never existed. 

It may be taken for granted, therefore, that these wild, md at 
best semi-savage tribes, formed tlie aboriginal population of ladiai 
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and were dispersed all over the country. India, in remote ages, 
may haTc been for the most part covered by forests, chequered 
iiere and there by tracts of open grassy downs and undulating 
plains, like those of the Deccan, Mysore* and the central pro- 
vinces. Hardy, active tribes, which preferred an open country, 
abounding in deer, antelopes, wild hog, and feathered game, 
would most likely live on these wide plains and downs. Those, on 
the other hand, more timid perhaps, to whom the shelter and 
seclusion of forests, and the fruits, vegetables, and roots they 
afforded, were most suitable, remained in them j and thus the 
representatives of both are to he seen existing to the present 
day. 

Along the bases of the Himalaya mountains, from the Punjab to 
Eastern Bengal, lie dense unhealthy forests, of which some classes 
sub-Hima- aboriginal tribes form the only population. The 
layati abort- climate, indeed, is so deadly, that, beyond a few months 
in each year, no other persons can live in it. Some of 
these tribes have become intermixed with Mongolians j hut by 
far the greater number are Turanians or Negritos, and they extend 
till they meet with the Shans, Karens, and Burmese, to the east 
and south-east, and the Chinese to the east and north. None of 
them are, however, found among the mountains on the west and 
north-west boundaries of India — that is, west of the river Indus. 
A few of the most numerous of the sub-Himalayan tribes, classed 
as aboriginal, may be here enumerated ; these are, Garrows, Tha- 
roos, Boksas, Kacharies, Nagas, Kookies, Lepchas, and Loshais, 
with other wholly distinct, or of mixed origin between Indian and 
Tibetiau, Chinese or Burmese races. 

Now, it will be remembered that, in the first chapter, the 
Aboriginal Valley of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, and the 

tribes^qfoen- hilly waving traots of Central India, which rise out 
Western of it on the Southern side, were described. No pure 
laaijk. aboriginal classes are now to be found in the valley it- 
self ; hut there are many different tribes all preserving the same 
general family likeness, though living entirely apart from each 
other, and speaking different languages and dialects* inhabiting 
the most hilly and hitherto inaccessible parts of these central 
tracts. Those nearest to the Ganges are the Santals, a very 
numerous and powerful tribe. To the south and east, bordering 
upon Western Bengal and Kuttack, are the Korewahs, the Lurka 
Holes, Ooraons, and Hds. South-west of these, in the mountains 
which divide Orissa from the open Deccan, are the Khonds, who 
were altogether unknown until of late years, when their horrible 
rites of human sacrifice, and practice of kidnapping children from 
the British provinces, attracted the notice of Government, tmd led 
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to measures for tEeir suppressioa. All these aboriginal tribes are 
Ter j numerous and warlike. All, in turn, have engaged in wars 
with ourselves ; have been defeated, and brought under subjection 
and eontroL They are not entirely savage, but they retain their 
ancient rites and customs, and are pure in descent, without inter- 
mixture with Hindoos. Among some of these tribes, as the Koles 
and Ooraons, missionaries of the Christian faith have made re- 
markable progress, and it does not seem improbable that the 
whole may gradually embrace Cbristianity. 

Again, in Central India, among the mountain ranges of the 
Viiidhya, SAtpoora and Aravully chains, are found Qdands, Bheeis, 
and Kdlees. Further to the west Meenas, Mbairs, WagburSj and 
others, all separate from each other and more or less imbued 
with Ilindooism ; yet still preserving their aboriginal distinctive 
customs and language. Of these, some are warlike md robber 
tribes, as the Bheeis, Meenas, Waghurs, &c. ; others, as the 
Gdands, are peaceful and industrious. 

In the Deccan proper and Mysore, as also in the South of India, 
the Mahars, Mangs, Beydurs, and ChamArs, with Wud- Truu'stn the 
dura, Whalleas, Puriars, and others, are the present 
representatives of aboriginal races 5 and have never 
perfectly united with Hindooism. They are superior in features 
and intelligence to the forest tribes; and, since their original 
subjection, have intermingled with Hindoo communities, and 
become, in point of fact, part of them ; but traces of their ancient 
languages are still retained in tbeir dialects, and underlying their 
profession of the Hindoo religion, are the aboriginal superstitions 
and worship of demons and spirits, as also of natuml objects, which 
have never been forsaken. South-west of Mysore, among the 
Neilgherry and other mountain ranges of the southern end of the 
peninsula, Caramburs, Paliars, Irulars, and other strictly forest 
tribes are found inhabiting the wildest portions of the denie 
forests, most of whom are of the lowest type of humanity, corre- 
sponding with their sub-Himalayan representatives. These savagee 
are at present as irreclaimable as tlie cannibals of the Andaman 
Islands or the Bushmen of Australia. 

From the foregoing details, it will be evident that throughowt 
India many of the forest and wild tracts are still inhabited by the 
lescendants of the earliest races of . its population, among whom 
their original languages and superstitions have been pres(irved* 
None of them have written langu^es, and few preserve even 
traditions of the past; yet it can hardly be doiibted that all 
belonged to one great family, which inhabited India, Though 
Hindooism has existed in great power for more than three tlmu- 
sand years, and Its civilisation extended to all accessible parts of 
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tlie countiiy, it is evident that little, if any, impression was ever 
made by it upon these portions of the aboriginal inhabitants. 

It is no less evident, that as the great Aryan race progressed in 
canaes for conquest and possession of India, all tribes which re- 
focauonby unsubdued were driven to the hills, forests, or 

aboriginal other fastnesses which they now inhabit ,* while others, 
tribes. uniting with the Aryans, formed the mixed races now 
represented by the cultivators, the artisans, and, for the most part, 
the civilised middle classes of the country. For those portions of 
the aboriginal tribes which did not join with them, the Aryan 
Hindoos appear to have had no concern. If they ever made raids 
upon the settled districts, they were driven back, and possibly 
invaded in turn j hut there is no appearance of possession having 
been taken of their places of retreat, and there are no records of their 
having been ever brought within the pale of the Hindoo belief, or 
social system of polity or caste. In an equal degree, strange to 
say, they were neglected, or overlooked by the Mabomedans, who 
planted no missions or colonies among them, or strove to convert 
them either by force or by missionary priests ; and to this day 
the aboriginal tribes are more familiar with Hindoos than with 
their conquerors, the Mabomedans. 

What has been stated in this chapter is but a very brief sketch 
of a wide and very interesting subject for study, on which a good 
deal of light has already been thrown, while deeper investigations 
are in progress ; but the readers of this work could hardly under- 
stand what was meant by the aboriginal tribes of India, unless 
some explanation of what they have been, and continue to be, 
were afforded. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

UP THE ARYAN CONaEEST OP INDIA. 

The most industrious compilers of Indian history have in vain 
Period of tie ^^7 definition of the period at whicii the 

Ao^anjinva- Aryan race, or races, first penetrated to India, and esta- 
conquest hlished themselves there. They were a people, it is 
nndeanabie. Q^ntral Asia, who brought with them the 

arts and polity of a civilised nation, and a language, the Sanscrit, 
which is one of the most expressive and perfect in the world. 
Yheir emigrations were not confined to India. Atsome very remote 
period, equally undefinable as that of their invasion of India, 
tribes, speaking the same language, had turned westwards, pene- 
trated to Europe, and established themfielves in Greece, and in 
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different parts of Seandiimvia, Germany, and perliaps Italy; and 
from tlie Teutons, as one of their divisions, we English are in a 
great measure descended. We, therefore, can claim a common 
ancestry with the Hindoos; hut it was to them and to the Greeks 
that mental progress was first vouchsafed, while we, and the 
Teutons, long remained in a condition of coniparative harhaiism 
and ignorance. 

The early portions of Hindoo chronology are nndefliiahie. In 
the last degree uncertain and fabulous, there is no one 
point in them on which historic reliance can be placed. 

Efforts have been made to reduce their immense chroiwioery. 
sumptions of time to correspond with other chronologies, but wit! . 
little practical result What are given as three of the successive 
ages of the world, amount to several millions of years ; and while 
one king is said to have reigned 1,728,000 years, and another 
10,000, it would serve no practical purpose if details were given 
here of what is so entirely incomprehensible. Hut there is a 
fourth era of their world's history, now hxed at 3,001 fuurui 
years before our Lord’s advent, which does not partake 
of the same extravagance or improbability. It is termed by the 
Hindoos the Kale yooga,and serves to express a date or epoch at 
which the Aryan Hindoos attained power; or it may possibly be 
that of their first invasion of, or settlement in, Inrdia: and is at 
least a starting-point from which other epochs may be reckoned. 
The Aryan was not, however, the only remote foreign otiw pm- 
invasion. Branches of a Turanian people fiom Central i*,SSSo«8 «f 
Asia, and of the Cushites from Arabia, have penetrated 
to India during successive Aryan invasions ; but these portions of 
the ancient history of the world are too dim to be defined, and 
the chronology of the period before and after the establishment of 
the Assyrian and Egyptian kingdoms, is too uncertain to be quoted 
in refei^nce to the Aryans of India. 

It is certain, however, that remains exist in India which are not 
Aryan, and may be Cushite, Turanian or Scythian. These 
are cairns, dolmen, and cromlechs; huge rocks which 
have been placed in certain forms as temples ; barrows , 

and tumuli. All these, and the contents ^ the cairns and barrows, 
iron arms, spears and aiTow-heads, with rude pottery, and urns in 
which the ashes of the dead have been buried, agi*ee almost exact!? 
with similar remains in England and in Europe generally, which 
have been termed Celtic, and, both in' Europe and in India, are, to 
aU appearance, the work of the same people. Again,, as in Europe, 
flint knives, celts, and other tools and weapons made of stone, 
have been found in various localities' of India in great nuinbew; 
which, neither in w'orkmimship nor intention, can be distinguished 
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from each otBer. It is a remarkable fact also, that these prehistoric 
Boundary oi remains in India are for the most part found south of 
prStoric^ litie which may be represented on the map between 
remains. Goa On the westem coast, Jubbulpore in Central 
India, and Orissa: and are further marked as lying within the 
boundaries of the southern groups of Indian languages, which are 
termed Bravidian, to distinguish them from the northern, which 
Connection Aryan. These Bravidian languages are found by 
nSd^an philologists to be akin to the Turanian or Scythian 
and Scythian of remote times. They are highly cultivated, and co« 
languages, existent with, or possibly, as some consider, anterior to, 
tbe Aryan Sanscrit 5 and it may be assumed tberefrom that a 
Turanian or Scythian race became settled in the southern portions 
of India, after an invasion, or invasions, hy a more southern route 
than the Aryans, and that the prehistoric monuments may have been 
constructed by them, and are memorials of their progress. Certain 
it is, that in the purely Aryan and northern provinces of India 
no such structures have been found. These prehistoric remains in 
India have been only of comparatively recent discovery, and 
serve to prove how widely traces of occupation hy kindred races 
have been diffused over the world in those remote periods of time 
to which there is no clue of historic record ,* nor is it by any 
means improbable that many successive waves of invasion may 
have swept over India, in whole or in part, all traces of which, 
except the imperishable monuments of Southern India, have 
passed away. Whatever they may have been, any opinion in 
regard to them must for the present be purely speculative, and 
therefore out of place in this work ; and the course of the Aryans 
must be followed, who, as the most powerful and civilised of early 
foreign conquerors, left memorials of their own peculiar charactei 
which have endured to the present time. 

The first authentic record of the Aryans which is at present in 
RpifgioTis existence in its original purity, is a religious work called 
worts of the the V^das. It consists of four books, written in the 
Aryans. ganscrit language, and is esteemed the most sacred, as 
it is the most ancient, of the Hindoo scriptures. From these four 
books it can be understood that the Aryan Hindoos were a simple 
pastoral people, of nomadic habits j that they worshipped one (.-iod, 
with adoration also of the elements and attendant spirits. Some 
portions of the V€das are written in a language so rugged and un- 
polished, that they are presumed to belong to the very earliest periods 
of Aryan existence ^ others are fluent, poetical, and graceful, showing 
the progress that had been made towards civilisation. All the 
four hooks consist of hymns, liturgies and rituals j no historical facts 
can be gathered from them, and they are evidently a compilatiou 
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of sacred legends and ritualistie observances, previously perhaps 
traditional. The date of this compilation ^ has been variously 
computed. The Hindoos claim for it the epoch 3001 b.c., before 
noticed j Sir William Jones attributed it to 1580 B.c.; but Mr. 
Colebrooke,® by an ingenious series of calculations on astronomical 
data, fixes it in the fourteenth century b.c., or about the era of the 
writing of the Pentateuch. The compiler was a Brah- Fejitetemsii. 
min, named Vyasa. There is little doubt that before 
this period the Aryans had become united under royal dynasties. 
After the Greeks had invaded India, a philosopher named Megas- 
thenes, who was an ambassador at one of the Aryan courte, 
obtained from the Brahmins a list of kings, which are quoted by 
Arrian and Pliny, 184 in number; which, allowing an average of 
eighteen years to each reign, leads back to the era 3001 b.c.* ** " pre- 
viously mentioned. There is no historic record beyond this, and 
recent investigations ^ agree with those made by the Greek philo- 
sopher 2,000 years ago, almost exactly. 

The next Aryan date which can be fixed with approximate 
correctness is that of the writing or compilation of the 
Institutes of Menoo. They contain no historical facts, »»<>*>. 
or genealogies of kings ; but they are very valuable as affording a 
complete exposition of Aryan society and the peculiar divisions 
into which it had been separated. In comparison with what can 
be gathered from the V^das, it is evident that great progress in 
essential civilisation and settlement had been made in the' period 
that had elapsed between their compilation and that of the 
Institutes, which, according to the best authorities, may be assumed 
as 600 years, or in the ninth century b.c. The Institutes Ahnh kim of 
contain the laws for a complete State, and its social 
polity, of which a king is the head. Portions of them may be 
theoretical, as regards the higher obligations between men *aiid 
classes of men ; but the details bear with them the impress of 
careful truth, and are evidently derived from the classes of the 
Aryans, and those with whom they had become intennixed. 

The first settlement of the Aryans in India seems to have been 
made between the site of the modern Behly and the 
Punjlh, which, as also Kashmere, there can be little 
doubt they had already overrun. This territory was 
called Brahma-V^rta, and lay between the Suruswuty and Kaggnr 
fivers; its capital was Hi^tlnapoor, and the whole tract is still 
considered sacred ground. From, it, the Aryans gradually spread 
to the eastward and scuth'ward.; but less- to the latter than the 

* Elphimtoue, App. I. ^ ' »' ■Fergasson’s * Indian 
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former, as tliey followed tlie courses of tlie Ganpres aud tlie Jumna 
througk a country of great fertility and beauty, in preference to 
attempting tbe invasion of the Aravully hills, then no doubt 
inhabited, as now, by tribes of warlike aborigines. As they went 
forward^ the wild aboriginal races retreated into the mountains 
north and south; thoughi there were also many who became 
united with the Aryans, and formed the mixed races which exist 
at present. 

This progress may have continued for a thousand years or more. 
During that period the Aryans had divided into two great sections, 
the solar race and the lunar, and each formed separate monarchies 
in Oudh, in Maghada of Bengal, and other localities ; but there are 
no strictly historical facts which can be discovered to establish 
particular events, and a mere list of names of kings is given in 
some of the later sacred writings of the Hindoos, without value or 
interest 

Where no historical events were regularly chronicled, and there 
The mh&- were no edifices on which dates or dynasties were in- 
hhArui. scribed, two great epic poems, the subjects of which 
are drawn from early Aryan history, have survived the past, 
and aiford illustration of two remarkable events — the great war 
between the solar and lunar races, the subject of the Mahabhanit, 
and the war of Rama with Ceylon, which is that of the Raniayan. 
The latter event is perhaps the earliest in history, but to the 
former is generally assigned the first place, in record of the great 
battle fought on the plains near Dehly, which resulted in the 
victory of the solar race, then represented by Yudistheer, its king, 
over the lunar. The solar race are termed Pandoos, from the 
king Yudistheer’s four brothers, who are the real heroes of the 
war ; the lunar, Kooroos. These distinctions seem afterwards to 
have ceased, and the two to have become blended together. 
Some of the Rajpoot clans, however, to the present dB.j claim 
descent from one or other of the great divisions of warriors. The 
Beius is believed to have occurred about 1300 b.c. ; it was 

therefore nearly contemporary with the alleged com- 
B.C. 1323. pilatiott of the Vddas ; but the poem was not written 
until long afterwards by Vyasa, who, in the second century before 
Christ, collected the events described from existing traditions. 
The poem, however, bears the mark of much Braiiminical inter- 
polation and addition ; and it is not improbable that much of it 
may have been written, as far as the events of the contest are 
concerned, at a much earlier peiiod than Vyasa's part in it, and 
the Brahminical and metaphysical episodes which have been sup- 
plied. However this may l^, its details give a vivid pictum of 
the social condition of the early Aryan period, of their mili- 
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tary and political poTPer, of their reliiJrioua ceremonies^ feaatS| 
and entertainments, and even of their domestic life and clothing; 
and in these respects it is confirmatory of the general tenor of the 
Institutes of Menoo. Many tributary and allied princes and people 
are mentioned as belonging to both sides in the contest; and it 
can thence he assumed that the whole of Hindostan Proper, from 
the bases of the Himalayas on the north, to the line of the Ner- 
biidda river on the south, Guzerat on the west, and Bengal and 
Bahar on the east, was under the dominion of monarchs of pure 
Aryan descent, and that the Hindoo religion of the Vddas, the so- 
cial system of caste, and the laws of Menoo, prevailed among their 
people. Many poiiiions and episodes of the Mahabharut are of 
great poetic beauty, and at the penod of its compilation the 
Sauscrit language had perhaps attained the highest perfection. If 
possible, the Mahabharut is more popular am<>ng the people 
than the Kam%an, and the recitation of it, and its beautiful 
episodes, form a never-failing gratification to countless numbers of 
listeners. 

The event which is the subject of the second great epic is the in- 
vasion of Ceylon by Eima, a king of Oudh, He wm 
married to Seeta, the daughter of the king of MitMla ; 
and during one of their excursions in the southern forests, she 
was surprised and carried off by Rawun, king of Ceylon. R4ma 
assembled a powerful army for her recover^", and for the first time 
the Aryan warriors marched southward. Among the forests and 
mountains of Central India they found wild aboriginal races in 
considerable force, who are described as savages, apes, and 
demons; but as the Aryans approached the south, they en- 
countered people in a state of civilisarion equd, if not indeed 
superior, to their own. With the invasion of Oevlon and rescue 
of Seeta the contest ends. The work is still in existence, and, like 
the Mahdbharut, forms the subject of popular recitation all over 
India. The existence of King Btoa has been questioned by manv ; 
but his name appears as a Mog of Oudh in the most authentic 
of Hindoo genealogies, and his place in them gives him a date 
of about 2000 B.c. Possibly the civilised people found gemiraoiis, 
by the Aryans in Southern India and Ceylon may 
have been the descendants of Turanian or Cushite in^ nm**'**' 
vaders, before alluded to, who had settled there ; but in regard to 
them, even the Ram£yan, diffuse in other respects, is entirely 
silent It is possible also that Aryan colonies may have been 
founded in the south by il4ma, which led to a gradual amalgama- 
tion of the northern and southern races. 

The student is directed to Volumes 1. and H. of the * History 
of Indi%’ by Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler, which give not only co|dmii 
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translations of the two great epic poems, but much valuable 
eommeut and illustration of the Vedic and early Brahmanic period* 
of Aryan history. 


CilAPTER IX. 

OP THE EOODHrSTS, 598 TO 548 B.C. 

The establishment of the doctrine of Boodhism in India embraces 
a period of great historic interest, and is perhaps the first event 
which can be fixed with precise accuracy. At the period when 
the great reformer Sakya Munee, or Gautama, as he is variously 
designated, preached his new doctrines, the original purity of the 
Hindoo religion and its simplicity had become debased ; and the 
spiritual domination of the Brahmins, rigidly enforced as it was 
under the terrible provisions of the code of Menoo, was oppressive 
and intolerable. Idolatry had commenced, and the worship of one 
God had been extended to Seeva and Vishnu, who had many 
votaries. A licentious and lascivious spirit had been introduced 
by the Brahmins, or was the result of lax moral discipline : and 
from these causes, the success of a new and purer faith of less ex- 
clusive character became not only possible, but probable. Sakya 
Birth of Munee was born in the year 598 B.o. He was descended 
Batya Munee. from a princely Aryan family, who ruled over part of 
Cyrus born, modem Oudh, and was of the Ivshettrya, or warrior 
Prophet caste. He was well educated, and until his tweoty- 
jereniiah, eighth year lived at his father’s court. Becoming 
^ however, disgusted with the licentiousness and frivolity 

Munee’s which prevailed, unable to obtain religious consolation 
frou^hir* froni the ceremonials or preaching of the Brahmins, and 
facher’scourc. deeply affected by the sin and sorrow which existed in 
the world, he suddenly quitted his family, and betook himself to 
the abode of certain holy Brahmins, celebrated for their learning 
and the austere rigour of their lives, in order to discover the true 
way to salvation* They did not, however, satisfy him ; and he 
His entire left them for entire seclusion, from which he did not 
eeoiusion emerge until he had arranged and perfected the prinei- 
qlleatmts- plcs of his new doctrine. After that, Boodh, or the 
Enlightened, as Sakya Munee now styled himself, wan- 
dered from place to place, preaching his own tenets, defying the 
Brahmins, vanquishing them in arguments, and obtaining a great 
mimherof disciples ; and it certainly affords a high testimony to 
the tolerant spirit of that age, and proves the comparatively small 
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esteem in wMch Braliminism "was held, that this vigorous preacher 
of a new and entirely antagonistic doctrine slionld have been 
afforded such free scope for his purpose. Before his uiadeatii 
death, which occurred in 643 B.C., Sakja Munee had 
connected his own family with many other royal and 
noble persons, and the Boodhist faith had been ex- ».o.S4«. 
tended to the central portions of Hindostan and Bengal. 

The first Boodhists were therefore Aryans; and, despite of the 
Brahmins, and their hereditary and exclusive priest- 
hood, the new creed was rapidly diffused, by ineims of Boodiiist 
■missionaries,' to 'all parts 'Of' India. It did not openly , 

declare itself nntil the reign of Asoke, two hundred years aftei- 
wards ; but the progress made meanwhile, must have been very 
extensive and sure to have admitted of the subsequent triumphant 
result. The main features of the creed wire the subduing e%il 
desire by contemplation, the practice of benevolence and charity, 
as means of overcoming earthly sin and sorrow, and obtaining a 
final reward by. rest and absorption into the divine essence after 
death. The doctrines of Boodhism are extremely subtle, meta- 
physical, and difficult of comprehension j and any discussion of 
them would be out of place here. They professed, however, a 
purer and simpler faith than that held by the Brahmins, ami 
eeem to have satisfied the religious desires of thoughtful men. 
Idolatry was not permitted, and while the fanciful legends, and the 
licentious legends and proceedings of Hindoo gods were rejected, 
Boodhism retained the metaphysical philosophy of the Hindoo 
sages. It did not alter the social or political character of the 
Aryans, nor does it appear to have affected distinctions of ciiste : but 
while it was paramount in' India, the' people' became freer and less 
exclusive, and their rulers more practically awakened to the duties 
and responsihilities of, their position. ' The progress of Boodhism 
In India, Its, decline, and final 'extinction, . will be detailed hereafter. 


: CHAPTEB :x. . 

'■■ 'OF THE IXVASIOKS OW INBU' BY B.AEIUS 'AKD AlEXA^nEB', .■■' 
THE GKEAX, 618 10 327 1.0, 

In the year 518-621 B.o, the fet ' invasion of India from the 
west, of which there is any authentic record, was made 
by Darius, then king of Persia. His army advanced to 
the Indus, where a fieet of boats was built by a Greek 
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aavigalnr, named Scylax, wlio sailed down the river to tlxe sea. 
First inva Scylax then followed the coast westwards ; hut it 

fiion of Indi 
Ijy Darius» 


fi'onofiridiA seems doubtful whether he returned by the Persian 


fcjugof ' Gulf, which is most probable, or whether he coasted 
^ round Arabia, and reached the head of the Red Sea 
Owing to his report of the fertility of the countries traversed, Darius 
conquered them, and they were for some time tributary to Persia; 
but it is by no means certain that these conquests extended beyond 
the banks of the river Indus. 

There is little doubt that the success of the first Persian invasion 
^ ' of India became afterwards known in Greece, and 

progross stimulated the desire of the Greeks to advance east- 

©^twards. ^ards, through Persia, their hereditary enemy, to the 

rich country beyond. In the year 384 b.c, Alexander the Great 
invaded Persia, and won the victory of the Granicus; a success 
which, in 331, was crowned by the battle of Arbela, giving Inm 
possession of the whole of the country. In the year 327 b.c,, 
excited by the accounts he received of the splendour and wealth 
of India, Alexander again advanced eastwards, and traversing the 
lugged mountains of the Hindoo Koosh and the wild passes of 
Afghanistan — sometimes having to fight his way, and sometimes 
received with honour by local rulers and their people — his host of 
120,000 men debouched from Afghanistan, probably by the route 
of the Khyher, and crossed the Indus at Attock. Between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes or Jhelum, Alexander was 

*/ i, < 

reaches the royally entertained by Taxiles, the ruler of the country ; 

hut, beyond that river, he was met by Poms, who held 
sway as far as Dehly, at the head of the Aryan chivalry. In the 
battle which ensued Alexander was victorious, and Porus having 
'vsnbmitted, was honourably treated,, and his dominions restored to 
him. Alexander now crossed the two remaining rivers of the 
Punjab, the Chenab and the Ravee, and arrived at the right bank 
of the Beyas, or Hydraotes. 

Having already penetrated so far, and with his mind filled with 
accounts of the splendour and extent of the Eastern Aryan kinir- 
doms, Alexander wmuld have mm'ched onwards, regardless of 
risk, and most probably would have carried all before him ; Init 
Ms Greeks would move no further, and he vrns obliged, fnr the 
He sails present at least, to give up his project of subd uing India. 
Indus tSl;he Greek sailors prepared a fieet of boats on the 
Hydaspes, or Jhelum, and at the confluence of that 
river with the Acesines, or Chenah, Alexander embarked with 
all his European forces and a few chosen allies, and sailed down 
the Indus to the sea. 

It is not necessary here to repeat the details of the voyage, nor 
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the daa^^ers he encountered from local tribes who opposed hinij 
and whom he conquered j neither is it necessary to follow him in 
his celebrated march back into Persia, nor the course of his 
admiral, Nearchns, who adopted the route of Scyiax, by sea. All 
this is told at len^h, in other works which are familiar to CTeiy 
student of history : it is only needful to note the state of India 
at that period, and the effect of the Grecian invasion. 

The period lay nearly midway between the establishment of 
Boodhism and the Christian eraj and the Greeks have trans- 
mitted an account, in many respects very amply and faithfully 
drawn up, of the condition in w^hich they found the Indian 
people. There is no mention of public edifices, for as yet archi- 
tecture was unknown,* or of magnificent cities, for the condition ot 
best habitations were as yet probably of wood or of clay ; 
but of .the population the details are very interesting. The system 
of caste prevailed, and trades and professions had becom e "sepa- 
rate castes, the members of which did not intermairy or eat 
with ^ each other. .The' country was thicklyr peopled and well 
cultivated, and each village formed a municipal community, 'which 
was governed by means of its elders and village officers, who were 
hereditary. There were manufactures of cotton and silk, of great 
beauty and costliness, and gold and silver ornaments were worn by 
men and women. The Indian warrioz-s were not only well armed, 
and used elephants as well as cavalry and infantry in battle, but 
appear to have understood the art of.w^ar better *even than tlie. 
Persians ; and. their valour was very great. In other countries 
the discipline of the Greeks had enabled them to win irreat 
victories with very trifling losses ; but in their Indian battles 
they lost many more in proportion* and the gallant resistance 
made by the Malli and other tribes of the Indus, surprised even 
Alexander himself, who was ’severely wounded on one occasion. 
The religion of the people, was idolatrous, and it is evident had 
become greatly debased from the comparatively pure and simple 
faith of the \Adas. Widows occasionsdly burned themselves on 
the funeral pyres of their ..husbands ;- but "women in general held 
an honourable place, and do not appear to have been secluded. 
There were religious devotees and 'their monasteries, and other 
classes of mendicants, who, in pursuance -of tow.% underwent the 
most frightful penances. The power, -of -the Bralniiin priesthtHHl 
in all spiritual matters was very gre.at, 'and they w'cre ehtceim*-! 
holy : as yet they had not adopted... .secular employineiits, and 
Jived apart as professom of religion, ' .There is no nieution of the 
jBooddhist sehiam, which appears to have l^en unknown to the 
Greeks at that period. Several great kingdoms existed in India, 
and many smaller principtaities and States, most or ail of which 
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were in feudal dependence upon tlie larger ones. It must be borne 
In mind, however, that the Greeks knew only of the kingdoms of 
Northern India j all to the south of the boundaiy of Hindostan 
Proper was as yet very dark. There is no evidence of the preva- 
lence of any shocking barbarity or savagery ; on the contrary, the 
manners and polite demeanour of the people are highly praised. 
The Hindoos were decently, not to say often richly, clothed j they 
were courteous and intelligent; they observed their laws, and 
indeed appear, in all essential respects, to have possessed the 
elements of civilised life in as great a degree as the Greeks 
themselves. In sciences, the Hindoos had progressed Beyond the 
Greeks ; they were better astronomers and mathematicians ; and 
in metaphysics they had displayed as profound thoughts. They 
had cultivated their language, Sanscrit, to the utmost perfection, 
and had rules for prosody, for poetry, and prose composition, in 
discussing the most abstract problems of philosophy and logic, 
they at least equalled many of the most eminent of the Greeks. 
Learning, however, was still confined almost exclusively to the 
Brahmins, and by any other classes could only be procured at 
great risk, and under the frightful penalties of the laws of Menod. 
In all respects, therefore, the testimony of the Greeks to the 
existing condition of Hindoo society is most valuable, not only in 
relation to its peculiar period, but as exhibiting how little, com- 
paratively speaking, that society has since changed. 

The expedition of Alexander, and the intercourse so long 
... maintained afterwards with India by the Greeks, 

Sffects of the i . -i * /» . 

Greek espedi- Opened out, as it Were, not only eastern stores of Imow- 
ledge, but of traffic to western nations. It was claimed 
by a Greek historian, Diodorus Siculus, for Alexander, that the 
real foundation for his eastern expedition was the philanthropic 
h(jpe of uniting all the peoples of the countries he should pass 
through with his own, and the collection of all the products of 
the eastern world at his great emporium Alexandria; and had he 
survived to undertake another, there is little doubt the result 
would have been much more complete and effective. It is cer- 
tain, however, that a great increase of traffic followed the close of 
tlie Indian expedition ; and as products could not be bought or 
sold without local agents, it resulted that Greek, Persian, Syrian, 
Babylonian, and perhaps Egyptian merchants visited, and even 
resided in, different pai*ts of India. Intercourse, therefore, bet%veen 
tlie east and west became more frequent and more materially and 
practically useful. It broke down the exclusiveness which, 
owing to their situai^on, the Hindoos had as yet maintained ; and 
though it was not immediately realised in the complete manner 
which the great Greek monarch had hoped for, yet was norm 
afterwards interrupted, and never ceased to increase. 
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CHAPTER XL 

jmOM THE INTA.SI02? OE AXEXAHHER TO THE EKH OE THE 
MAHRrAH BTHASTY, B.G. 327 TO 195. 

Aboht two years after liis return from India, and before another 
expedition could be arranged, or any of bis magnificent 
plans carried out, Alexander the Great died, in S24 A^Lfer 
B.G.; be bad reached only bis tbirty-second year. 

After bis death, Seleuchus, one of bis most able cominandetB, 
became possessed of tbe province of Babylon, with those portions 
of tbe Indian conguests that bad been maintained, including 
Bactria, which, as contiguous to North-Western India, produced 
very considerable intercourse between the Greeks and tbe Hindoo 
kings. It was mentioned in the last chapter, that when Alexander 
reached the Hydraotes, his desire was to march onwards into 
India, and subdue the Prasii, or Eastern kingdoms, which were 
represented to him as far more extensive and magnificent than 
thatof P6rus One of these kingdoms was Maghada, Th.iu*h.d. 
the capital of which was Palibothra, a city on the 
Ganges, the exact site of which has never been ascertained. The 
monarch who ruled over it was Nanda, of the Naga, or serpen t- 
worshipping dynasty, which commenced in the year 691 b o. 
1 liese Takshuk, or, as they are termed in India, NAga^ kings, were 
descended from a powerful Tartar race, who, as Niga princes 
mentioned in the Mahdbharut, are supposed to have invaded 
India at a remote period, first possessing themselves of Rasbmere, 
and afterwards, extending their cam|uests, became possessed of 
the Maghada kingdom, which had been in existence from tbe 
period of tbe MAhAbbarut 

Of Magbada, several kings in succession bore tbe name of 
Nandi; bence they are sometimes menrioned m the Nandi 
dynasiw. Tbe last Nandi was put to death by bis chief minister ; 
and a person named Chandra Goopta — called Sandracottus by the 
Greeks a man of low extraction, but of great ability', became 
king, and founded what was styled the Mauryan 
d^as.ty. Chandra Goopta had served in the army of 
Porus, on the invasion of Alexander, and after his do- 
parture beaded an insurrection by wMcb. tbe 4}reek posts were 
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driven out of the Punjab, At this time also, according to Justin/ 
he possessed himself of the kingdoms of Porus and of Taxiles, and 
was therefore independent at the time of his election to the throne 
of Maghada: or he may have been powerful enough to seize the 
throne after the murder of the king. 

The revolution in Maghada happened in 325 B.C., only two 
years after Alexander’s invasion of India, and one year before his 
death, which, as already mentioned, occurred at Babylon, in 324. 
During the early portion of Chandra Goopta’s reign, India was 
invaded by Seleuchus, who was opposed by him j but peace 
having ensued, Seleuchus sent Megasthenes, an eminent Greek 
philosopher, iis his representative to the Maghada court, and he 
Keign of ^^®tded at Palibothra for many years. He was a man 
chah^ with shrewd, intelligent power’s of observation j and it 
is from the portions of his writings which have sur- 
vived, that the accounts of the Hindoo people of that period are 
derived. Chandra Goopta consolidated the whole of the northern, 
and much of the eastern, portion of India into one monarchy; and 
during his reign great progress was made in traffic, not only with 
western nations by land, but by sea with those of the east. 
Hindoos founded colonies in Java and Siam, and introduced their 
religion into those countries. In India, roads were marked out 
for travellers, resting-places or inns were established, and the 
police is mentioned by Megasthenes in high terms of praise. As 
yet the national religion of Northern India was not altered, for 
Chandra Goopta was a Hindoo, and followed the established 
Brahininical tenets. 

Sakya Munee, or Boodli, as has been explained in Chapter K., 
Progress of 543 B.O., SO that the doctrines he preached had 

BocOiiism. ‘been prevalent for upwards of 200 years. Although 
they had made very extensive progress, they had by no means, iis 
yet, greatly affected Hindooism, though they may have checked 
its idolatry, and restrained the power and broken the exclusive 
character of the Brahmins. Hitherto, learning had been coniiiied 
to them, and to the Sanscrit language as its medium ; but Chandm 
Goopta began to cultivate the spoken language Pali, a dialect of 
Sanscrit, and thus threw open the acquisition of knowledge to his 
people. This, and many other popular and benevolent measures. 
Death of were Carried out in Chandra Goopta’s reign, which con- 

«^andra tinned for twenty-five years. He died in 300 or t301 b.c., 

and was succeeded by his son, hlitra Goopta, or Bim- 
hisara, as he is yariously styled. He also was a Hindoo > ; 
to?d?Aa- Boodhists were tolerated, if not actually pro- 
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tected^ by bim. He renewed the treaties with Seleuchiis, 

and maintained the honour and glory of his kmg^doni, till 

his death, 275-6 b.c., after a reign of twenty-five years, Mnra Qoorrat* 

and was succeeded by Asdka, who, during the reign of As6ic», iii«i 

his grandfather, Chandra Goopta^ had given promise of 

great ability. 

When Asdka ascended the throne of Maghada, the kingdoni 
extended from the mouths of the Ganges on the east His aomi- 
to those of the Indus on the west, thus embracing not 
only all the northern provinces of India as far as Bactria, btrt 
portions of the Deccan, The limits of this widely-spread dominion 
are marked by stone pillars with inscriptions recorded upon them, 
in the FMi language, many of which still remain. They are traced 
from Orissa, on the west of Bengal Proper, to beyond *Kabool, in 
Afghanistan. At Girnar, in Hutch, Asoka’s edicts were carved 
upon granite rocks, and are still perfectly legible j and their col- 
lection and translation by Mr. James Prinsep, who first discovered 
a key to the character used by Asdka, and other eminent Oriental 
scholars, has thrown a food of light upon the transac- 
tions of this remote period. They prove Asdka to have racSr aal*' 
been a angularly wise and benevolent monarch, ardent 
in the advancement of civilisation, and earnest in the protection at 
his subjects. By him, the first popular courts of justice known in 
India were established j; they were of several degrees, civil and 
criminal, suitable to the wants of the people, and by them capital 
punishment was abolished. Means oC traffic and coinmunicacion 
by roads were also extended. At an early period after h!» adoption 
his accession to the throne, Asdka renounced the Hindoo JoShist 
faith, and joined the Boodhist, which became that of * 
the nation at large. After a great synod, held in 286 b.c., reli- 
gious and political missions were dispatched to neigh- Boodhist 
bouring and distant countries, and Tibet, China, 

Burmah, Cambodia, Siam, Java, and Ceylon, received the Boodhist 
^missionaries with a strange and ferveik ardour, so that millions 
of con^'erts were made ; nor is it improbable that Boodhism may 
have been preached in Britain, as it was in Greece. 

Asdka maintained fiiendly Intercourse with Grecian and Syrian 
monarchs, and with Egypt, and brought many of the usefnf arts 
and sciences of those countries into his own. To him can b# 
traced the commencement of architecture and sculpture 
in India, as applied to religious 'and other public ^S”?*** 
edifices, which may have been introduced from Bactria, 
or possibly from Greece itself. It has been ascertained beyond a 
doubt, that before his reign architecture was not applied to public 
buildings, as temples and the like ; m fiict, that none existed : .a»d 
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it may be assumed that even up to Asoka^s period, the most 
populous cities consisted of little better than clay or wooden 
dwellings. TMs too may account for the disappearance— as in 
the cases of Palibdtbra, Paithdna, and other cities known to the 
Greeks — of all traces of them at the present time. It may be 
concluded, therefore, from the perfectly authentic details of Asdka’s 
reiirn, that the Aryan population was not only materially ad*^ 
vanced in civilisation and political power, but became less ex- 
clusive in character and religious belief. While he lived, Boodhism 
attained^ perhaps, its greatest extent and authority in India. Hin- 
dooism was not, however, entirely suppressed, and the Brahmins, 
while they were no longer recognised as the dominant heads ot 
religious society, were yet respected as learned men, and were 
not interfered with so long as they did not come into collision 
with the progress of the new religion. 

Asoka died in the year 226 B.c., having reigned thirty-seven 
Victory of the years, in great usefulness and splendour. After that 
event his noble empire declined. His three sons divided 
225 B.O. between them ; and, with their descendants, the great 

nfvSonof Mauryan dynasty, established by Chandra Goopta, 
bis empire ceased to exist about 195 B.c., having lasted about 169 
years. It was the first which came into intimate and 
of the*^MaS. prolonged connection with the Greeks, and from this 
ryan dynasty, and the inscriptions and edicts recorded by 

Lama! and Asoka and Others, becomes actually historical, without 
the mist of mere tradition and allegory which ac- 
iiw B.O. companies all its predecessors. One of the earliest speci- 
mens of architecture perhaps in India is the Boodhist stupa, Of 
shrine, at Sanchy, in Central India, which was commenced in 
255 B.C., the celebrated seventeenth year of Asoka’s reign. It is 
a noble and curious work, which, with a similar but later erection 
at Amravati, on the Krishna river, has lately been brought to 
public notice.^ Several of the cave temples and Tiharas, or 
monasteries, excavated from the solid rock in various localltieSj^ 
belong to this dynasty, which, till its close, appears to have 
consistently professed the Boodhist faith. 

* They form the subject of a noble volume illustrative of Tree and Serp^mt 
Worship im connection with Boodhism, written by J, Fergusson, Ksq.. F iiS., 
ami pitbiishfcd under the authority of the Secretary of State for in,<ji:i, ist’h. 
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CHAPTBB XIL 

FEOM THE mD OF THE MJ^TJEYAH EYlfASTY TO THE CHEIST2A?? 

EEA, 195 B.C. TO A.B. 1. 

Foe tFis -unsatisfactorj period in Indian liistor j several reasons 
may be assigned. Tbe Greek connection with the great Maghada 
dynasty had ceased, and the historian can no longer draw from 
Grecian sources what the local records do not supply. Nor 
were passing events, as in the case of Asoka’s reign, commemorated 
by inscriptions so full and so authentic ; but from genealogical 
lists in the Hindoo Puranas, or later sacred scriptures, and from 
occasional inscriptions upon cave temples and monasteries, some- 
thing has been done to redeem the otherwise hopeless uncertainty 
which had previously existed. 

After the death of Asoka, in 220 B.c., seven princes successively 
occupied the throne of Maghada, till 195 B.c., a period suc€«8aor$«* 
of only thirty-one years, giving an average of a little 
more than four years to each. This is distinctive of 
many revolutions and possible contentions ; for when 
the kingdom had been once divided, it was impossible, according 
to the usual course of Eastern political events, tiiat continued 
disputes and efforts to obtain the mastery should not have 
occurred. Out of the Mauryan, therefore, other royal, but mu<*l; 
smaller, dynasties may have proceeded, of which no accotint, or 
even tradition, has been preserved. There are, however, several 
dynasties co-existent with the Mauryan, which may be men- 
tioned. 

The kingdom of Mithila, now represented by Benares, had sur- 
vived from the period of the Eamayan, 1400 B,a; fur KiHgaoBi 
King Hama's wife, Seeta, the innocdbt cause of the ^Ehiia. 
war with Ceylon, was , a daughter - of the *king of Mithila.’ 
Although unquestionably one of the most ancient of the Arya!i 
States, it does not appear at any time to have possessed extensive 
territories or power ; and in the period under notice was most 
probably subject to Maghada. In like manner, Gour, Kjngdow 
in Bengal, a city of even greater antiquity than Mithila, 
was the capital of a locsd kingdom ; both serving to prove the 
progress and settlement of the 'Aryans eastward, and their esta- 
blishment of monarchies. 

Among these varied dynasties may be mentioned that of the 
Sangas, which, following the Mauryan, commenced n.c. and, 
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in a succession of ten princes, continued for 113 years j that, is, 
sangi to B.o. 86. They Were Boodhists, and were famoua 
dynasty. 2 eal in the construction of religious 

?nter Asia, ^difiees, and excayations of cave temples. To them 
b. 0.190. the Boodhist caves in Kuttack may he attributed. 
The second great ‘ tope ^ at Sanchy was the work of Pushpamitra, 
i«u,nTidate 3 dynasty, in b.c. 188. The cave temples 

defeated by at Btlja are attributed to King Pulindaka, b.c, 1*27 ; 
8cj lu, B.o.8<5. known, and in most respects most beautiful 

and still perfect of these excavated temples, the great cave at 
Karlee, between Bombay and Poona, to King Ddvabhuti, in B.c. 
86.' The inscriptions on these great works have preserved the 
names of the kings of this dynasty, which appears to have ceased 
with B^vabhuti, and the localities of the memorials themselves 
may indicate the extent of their jurisdiction. 

At Kanouj, in Oudh, under the hills of Nipal, another great 
Hindoo dynasty sprung up, or at least materially in- 
creased in power during the period under notice. 
Their princes did not join the Boodhist movement j they were 
exclusively Hindoos, and perhaps Brahmins. It is at least certain 
that they protected vast numbers of Brahmins during their perse- 
cution ij the Boodhists; for one of the most numerous of the 
northern Brahminical sects is termed Kanoujya. Grants of land 
were made to them, and they became farmers, as many continue 
to be. The Kanoujya Brahmins are not esteemed as of the 
purest rank by others ; they seldom hold priestly oihces, and many 
of them enter the military service. They are, perhaps, the finest 
physical race in India, and of the true Aryan type. 

The greatest Indian monarch of the fimt century before Christ 
Andhra Vikram-Aditja, a prince of the Andhra dynasty, 

which, both at Maghada, to which it succeeded, and at 
Aditya. Wnruugul, south of the Godavery river, which .’t 
founded, rose to great power, and ruled over Malwah and Central 
India, as well as Maghada, Tor several centuries. The commence- 
ment of the reign of Vikram-Aditya, B.c. 56, was esta- 
emperor of blished as a Hindoo era, and is still continued. lie was 
oine,».o. ^ popular and enlightened ruler, and at his court 
literature was highly patronised, many of the best Hindoo plays, 
poems, and philosophical works having been there composed. An 
authentic event, connected with Yikram-Aditya^s reign, was an 
invasion of Western India by the Tiie-Chu, or Huns, 
emperor, about 26 B.C. They were defeated in a great battle by 
King Vikram, but do not appear to have left the country, m they 


1 Fergusson’s * Chronological Tahl©.* 
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ore traceable, as bolding Western India for 248 years afterwards.^ 
These Huns were Scythians; and either to them, or to prior in- 
rasions by the same people, the prehistoric remains mentioned in 
Chapter VIII. probably belong. 

Contemporary with the rise of the Andhra djmasty mi dynasty 
may be mentioned the Sah, founded by Nalmpana in CiBsarinoauL 
57 B.c,, which was destined to become very powerful. Kanwa 
The Han was, who commenced to reign in 76 b.c., and dynasty, 
in a succession of four princes, were extinct in B.o. 31. These and 
other smaller States appear by inscriptions of their own, Battle of 
or are included in those of others; but the extent of 
their dominions, their capital cities, and, with few exceptions, 
the events of their reigns, are unintelligible. 

To add to the confusion of noiihern dynastic history belonging 
to the two centuries before Christ, it is believed that there were 
several invasions of Northern India by the Greek Bactiians, under 
Demetrius and Menander, and by ^ Yavanas ’ from 
Ivashmexe. ^ In the reign of Bhoja,’ writes Mr. Stirling, Yavanaa by ^ 
in Olsiatic Eesearches,’ vol. xv., ^ the Yavanas,” from 
Sindha (Sinde) D<5s, invade tlie country in great force, but me 
driven Mck. Then follows Vikram-Aditya. If, therefore, the 
dates are to be depended on, these invasions took place before the 
Christian era. Other Y'avana invasions occur in the next four 
reigns ; but the most important of all occurred in the reign of 
Subhan Deo, who ascended the throne in the year 318, the year of 
the Bullabhi era. In the ninth year of Ms reign a Yavana, 
Hakta Baku, invades the country (Orissa) by sea, and conquers it 
. , . . His son succeeds, but is murdered by the invaders. A 
Yavana dynasty then ruled over Orissa for a space of 146 years, or 
down to A.n. 473.* 

By these admixtures of foreign races, the original Aryan stock 
no doubt became greatly modified. This also was a period of 
much religious excitement and disturbance; for, after the existence 
of Bdodhisiu as a national religion, so long as there were dynasties 
of princes to maintain it, Hindooism, never eradicated, sprang 
suddenly into renewed strength, and a deadly persecu- 
tion of the Boodhists ensued, which in time spread all 
over India, and ceased only with their expulsion. It 
was not only that the Brahminical faith had never been 
extinguished, but that the Boodhist creed did not, after experience, 
sit easily upon the Indian people. In essentials it was im cold, 
too abstract, and too self-mortifying, to attract many real wor- 
shippers; and, by the common population, it is questiomiMo 


I ‘ Bban Dajee,’ quoted by r'ergusson. 
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wiiether its ultra-metapliysical doctrines could even be understood 
EX ail, ■while its rigid penances, fasts, vigils/ and contemplations, 
could not be undertaken. BoodMsm had moreover split up into 
a number of sects, and it seemed never decided whether it -was not 
in effect a covert atheism, without any distinct indications of a 
future state/ except the annihilation of the Nirvana, or absorption 
into the Divine Being, This did not suit a lively and imaginative 
people like the Aryan Hindoos ; and the Brahmins, men of 
powerful intellect, and great experience of human nature and of 
the people, employed themselves, during the predominance of 
Boodhism, in drawing up that new system of Hindoo belief and 
practice which still exists in India. 

To the old simple faith of the Vddas they added an immense 
The new Pantheon like that of the Greeks, only infinitely more 
Hindoo faith, fanciful and grotesque; and it is quite possible, that ^ 
they may have moulded their Pantheon on the model of that of 
the Greeks, with which they had become acquainted during the 
period which followed the invasion of Alexander. To this was 
added the doctrine of faith, and other philosophic tenets that be- 
longed especially to early Hindooism. Such was the new creed 
which the Boodhist formalists had to encounter. As the Boodhist 
dynasties — the Mauryans, Sangas, Kanwas — ^became weaker, they 
were replaced by vigorous Hindoo Iringdoms, like tlie Andhras, 
under Vikram-Aditya, and others, who became the prominent 
supporters and propagators of the new Hindoo faith. 

The beginning of the movement is ascribed to the miraculous 
appearance of four brothers, styled Agni-Kool, or sons of fire, 
who, according to the legend, were produced out of the fire-foun- 
tain of sacrifice on Mount Aboo, in Guzerat, under the poweiful 
incantations of a Bmhmin, named Vashishta. They are supposed 
to have been Eajpoot princes, and descent from them is still 
claimed by Bajpoot clana.^ It is certain that the warlike classes 
of India, who probably never embraced Boodhism, were early 
enlisted on the side of persecution, and assisted their priesthood ; 
and that the Boodbists, were driven from their monasteries, whieli 
were destroyed, or having been purified, were converted inio 
Hindoo temples. Brahmins preached the renewed Hindooism 
boldly through India, and the people heard with wondering ear'^ 
of the existence of gods and goddesses, under the new revelation of 
the sacred Puranas ; of their loves and contests, and pasrions akin 
to humanity; of new and different heavens and hells; of miracles 
of the gods, and of deified heroes, and their interest in the affairs 
of men. There were too many elements of popular faith mingled 
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with these strange legends to escape the belief of the Hindoo 
people. The whole of the new scheme of religion was accepted with 
an avidity of which the persecution of the Boodhists was an earnest 
proof; and the Brahmins, as the receivers of a fresh and divine 
revelation, became more powerful than ever. Then idol- worship 
recommenced. The images of gods and demi-gods were created 
after a rude fashion which has never altered, and set up in 
religious edifices, which had never before existed ; and these were 
mingled with the pre-existent Seevite adoration of the Pillar and 
the Calf followed by the Israelites, and of trees and serpents, 
until the present elements of Hindoo faith were completed, and no 
matter how old, or how incongruous, were believed. Splendid 
festivals, liturgies, and ceremonial observances were combined 
with a licentious faith and practice, and proved irresistible to the 
Hindoo people of all ranks ; and it is consistent vrith their charac- 
ter that Boodhism declined. It was not, however, altogether 
extinguished ; there were still princes and their people powerful 
enough to preserve it for the present, and indeed for four centuries 
afterwards. 

In other respects, up to the Christian era, India does not seem 
to have much changed. The system of the divisions of the people 
by Menu still prevailed. Literature and the science of astronomy, 
mathematics and logic, as well as religious and metaphysical 
philosophy, had attained their greatest height ; and though as yet 
no union of India under one particular dynasty or empire is appa- 
rent, yet individual kingdoms were locally powerful, the people 
were civilised, and, as far as can be ascertained, content and pro- 
sperous. 

During this period also, the progress of the Aryans towards the 
south of India was an active one. There are no records, it is true, 
of that progress, nor of the faith which may have been professed 
before Hindooism; but that powerful States arose which were 
Hindoo, there can be no question, nor any that Boodhism was 
established in some localities ; but, on the whole, there is great 
historic darkness in regard to the condition of the south until the 
era of Ptolemy, a.d. 140. It is, however, extremely 
probable that Egyptian and Greek, and possibly also oiytnpi&d. 
Eoman, merchants visited the southern portions of India before, as 
they undoubtedly did after, the Christian era ; and that, in the 
period , now ■ under consideration, there ■ was comparatively Httie 
difference between the popularion of the north of India and'af the 
south. ' , . 
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CILVPTER XIIL 

Of THE WORrHERN MEDIJBVAL BYKASTIES, A.B. 100 TO TOU. 

At tbe period of the Christian era, the northern portion of India 
WAS ruled over by several powerful dynasties, of which a brief 
summary is necessary. 

I. The Andhras held part of North-Eastern India, which in- 
Andhras eluded Maghada, as their northern capital, and of 

Telingana, the tract which intervenes between the 
Deccan and the sea. Another capital for the southern provinces 
was founded at Wurungul. In a series of twenty-nine princes, 
Vandals in '^hose names and dates of succession have been ascer- 
Airic*. tained, the Andhras are traceable as far as 436 A.D., and 
will appear again, in however a reduced condition, in contact with 
the Mahomedans. 

II. Eastward from the Andhras lay the great Iringdom of Bengal, 

ruled by a dynasty known under the designation of 

pads. which, according to inscriptions of various periods, 

a a ynas y. hwvQ ruled over all India and Ceylon at one 

period, and to have included even Tibet in its dominions.* It 
lias always, however, been found difficult to decide, in I’elation to 
the text of early Indian inscriptions, whether to admit the facts 
they profess to record, or, on the other hand, to attribute them to 
the ingenuity of the scribes who, in order to magnify the records 
of their patrons, mingled together the most incongruous materials 
and traditions of conquest and dominion. There is no doubt, 
senadynascy dynasty, and its successor the 

S<5na, reigned in Bengal up to the Mahoinedan conquest 
of that province j and as communication by sea was easy and fre- 
quent with Ceylon, they may have shared with others the occasional 
sovereignty of that island. 

III. Shortly before the Christian era, a Tartar race established 
Tnrtar dyna^. themselves in Kashmere, and became Boodhists. In 

reigning king, Abhimanya, erected 
^ooth gateways of the celebrated tope or shrine at Sanehy,* 

Olympiad, iji Central India, as one of the established memorials of 
the dynasty, which appears to have ceased with him, and was 
- ... ^ succeeded by the Gonardhl-s, who added snake- worship 

to their Boodhism, though it is very probable that txua 
peculiar faith was that of the original Tartar invaders. 

J Elphinstone’s * History/ voL i ; Coiebrooke, &c, 

* Eergusson’s ^ Chronology/ 
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Tlie Gonardlias were large contributors to the Boodhist monu- 
ments and remains of India. The third of their line, Gomtmrnm 
Havana, constructed some of the early cave temples at 
Ajimta, in the Dekhun, about the close of the first cen- ® ^ 
tuij A.i>. The eleventh prince, Mihirakala, about the second 
century A.n., raised the central building of the Boodhist shrine 
of Amravati,^ on the Krishna river. The seventeenth in succes- 
sion built the Boodhist tope called Tukht-i-Solinian, in the 
Punjab ; and to bis successor Gokarna, the Boodhist excavations 
near Xassiik are attributed; as also to the last bu^' one of the 
dynasty, Narendraditya, the beautiful outer rail of the Temple of 
Amravati.^ With the next prince, Yudishthdra, the Gonardhi 
dynasty ceased for an interval of six ‘ Aditya ’ kings, 
who also appear to have been great constructors and 
excavators. By Timjisia, in the close of the third century^ A. 
the inner rail of the Amravati tope was added;® and by Jayendra, 
the fifth Aditya, the great Boodhist caves and monasteries at 
Kenery.near Bombay, were excavated. About a.3>. 450, ^ 
the Gonardha dynasty was again raised to power by n. reatore* 
Mdghavahana; and the beautiful zodiac cave temple wwdm 
fit Ajunta, 530 a.b., the temple of Martund, in Kash- 
mere, and that of Bhuvan6shwar, in Orissa, 622 a.b.,® poive Boai- 
still remain as memorials of this dynasty. 

Although its works, in temples, &c., lie as far south 
as Amravati, on the banks of the Krishna, they can ** 
hardly be accepted as proofs of the actual dominion of theee 
K/isbmere dynasties so far to the southward in the early period of 
their existence. The Boodbists, priests and monks, had fixed upca 
wild lonely spots as localities for their worship ; and of this pecu- 
liar taste, or perhaps necessity, there is no more striking example 
than the secluded ravine of Ajunta. In such places, works of ex- 
cavation or construction were permitted to distant parties, most 
pn’jbahly under the countenance or assistance of local rulers. At 
a later period, however, the power of the Kashmere dynasty seems 
to have increased very materially, and the ^ Baja Tutangiri,^ or 
history of Kashmere, supplies many facts in the me- of 

diceval age of India which are worthy of credit. The 
period of this history extends from Kanishka, the third prince of 
the original Tartar dynasty, who isplaeed at 17 to 24 a.b./ Tjheriti» 
to 40 A.B.," down to 622 A.B.,- or about six centuries.® iJS^**^* 


^ Ff‘rgns son’s 
'Worship.' 


Tree and Serpent 


Ibid. 

» lldd. 

* General Cunningham’s 


■Xttiu'is- 


matie Chronicle.* 

* La.ssen, * Ind, Alterthumskirche.* 
■ * ‘ Almract of Kaja TwrangirL’ hy 
P'lofessor Wilson* 
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Marcian In or about 450 A.B. M^liavahdna, the first prince 
tnirhivades* of ‘the restored Gonardha line^ is recorded to have in- 
ttermauy. yaded Ceylon, and usurped that kingdom ; an event 
which is in some measure confirmed by Ceylon annals. In A.D. 525 
Matrigoopta, the fifth king, abdicated, and the throne was then 
taken possession of by Vikram-Aditya the Great, King* of Malwa, 
at that time lord paramount of India. On his death, however, 
Pravaras'^na re-occupied the throne; invaded the territories of 
Siladitya, the successor of Vikram ; defeated him, and took him 
prisoner, but subsequently restored the kingdom to him. These 
events, and the many celebrated and still existing memorials of 
the Kashmere dynasty, entitle it to a high place in the records of 
the first five centuries of the Christian era in India. 


IV. Although hitherto the peninsula of Kattiawar has not been 
sAh dynasty aUnded to in particular terms, yet under its Hindoo or 
of saurashtra. ganscrit appellation of Saurashtra, it became the seat 
of Aryan colonies at a very early period of their invasion, and 
from its natural fertility, as well as its commanding maritime 
position, rose into a powerful kingdom. At the time of the 
Mahabharut, Saurashtra was possessed by Kilshna, who took an 
active part in the great war ; and, as an incarnation of Vishnoo, is 
still worshipped by perhaps tbe majority of the Hindoos, while 
his temple of Dwarka, as well as that of Somn^th, continue to be 
very holy places of pilgrimage. From the death of Krishna, 
however, up to the period under notice, no historical facts have 
come to light : and the traditions of the Yadoo race, to which 
Krishna belonged, supply no materials on which dependence can 
be placed. In Kattiawar, the Sah dynasty was founded in tlie 
first century jb.c., by N^hapana, and subsequently attained great 
power. The dynasty displaced was probably Mauryan, which, 
under King Asoka, undoubtedly possessed Saurfehtra and the 
adjacent countries. The most important of Asdka’s edicts, pre- 
viously mentioned in Chapter XI., were engraved upon the rocks 
of the hill forts of Girnar and Joonargurh, in this province; and it 
will be remembered that after his death, his empire, which had 
extended east to west from sea to sea, became dismembered and 


broken up into separate States and dynasties, of which no autliestie 
record has survived. The establishment of the S4h dynasty Is, 
however, more perfectly authenticated than any contemporary 
event; and it is by tbeir coins, a nearly complete series of 
which has been collected, that the dates of succegsive princes 
have been defined in a great measure, though not as yet to a 
complete extent. 

The Sahs are believed to have been a Parthian race, one of the 
numerous hands of Central Asian warrior invaders who, from time 
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to time, poured by hordes into India, and settled there ; theif 
descendants still exist in Kattiawar, and preserve the fair com- 
plexion of their race separate from other inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, and their peculiarly fine breed of horses possesses a lineage 
as old as their own. During the period of the Mauryan dynasty, 
and indeed long before it, Saurashtra became highly civilised, and 
an active trade was carried on with Egypt by sea, as well as with 
Persia by land. The Sahs would seem, therefore, to have followed 
the track of commerce, and invaded Saur^htra by the western 
passes and Sinde. In a series of twenty-seven successions, they 
reigned in Saur^htra until A.n. 235, or in all 313 years mmimmm 
or, by another calculation, 370 years. Sehore was 
their capital, and their dominions extended as ftir as Sattara and 
Kolapore, in the Deccan, In the first instance they appear to 
have adopted the Boodhist faith ; and the excavation and con- 
struction of the wonderful cave temple at Karlee, between Bombay 
and Poona, was the work of Xahapana, the founder of the dynasty, 
in conjunction with King Ddvabhuti, of the Sangst dynasty, b.c. 86, 
whose works then were probably completed. One iiiscription of 
the Sahs, that on the bridge of King Rudra Damln, is thwIus 
of the year 15 a.d. It commemorates the conquest of emperor, 
the Deccan from Satakarni I. of the Andhra dynasty, who reigned 
from A.n. 10, and by this the authenticity of both monarehs is 
determined. Mr. Fergusson is of opinion ^ that these Sdha were 
I’ue-Che, mentioned in the last chapter as having conquered 
Western India, b.c. 26; and the dates given agi'ee on various 
grounds so nearly, that there can be little question on the subject. 
Whether, however, the Sahs were Parthians, according to Colonel 
Tod, or Indo-Bactrians ; or, as Mr. Elphinstone prefers to consider, 
Persians of the Sassanian race, is undecided, and signifies, perhaps, 
very little | they were at least foreigners, and as the sun appears 
on their coins as the distinctive emblem of their dynasty, it favours 
the presumption that they were Sassanian Persians, fire and sun 
worshippers, who adopted BoodMsm as the then existent faith oi 
their new country.' 

V. The dynasty of the Gooptas, better known, perhaps, under 
their local appellation of Buliabhi or Yullabhee, who 
conquered Saurashtra from the Sahs, and established BufiSififo?’ 
themselves at Vullabhee in Kattiawar, in or about the 
year 318 a.b,, -was apparently of northern origin, but c«nstsi«tiRe 
their chronology is confused, and has been perplexing ' 

to antiquarians in a great degree; nor can it be said to be yet entirely 
cleared up. That they were a powerful race of mediseval kingi 

• Fergusson^ ‘ Chronology.’ ■■ ■ * * Man Chronolo^/, p. 51 . 
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is evident from tiie Yisliaoo Parana, in wliicli a listdf tliem is given. 
This list includes the names of six monarchs who held the proud 
title of ^ Maharaja Adiraj/ or Emperor of India ; and from in- 
scriptions at Allahabad, on the Ganges, and elsewhere, it may 
be inferred that their actual dominion extended over the whole of 
Hindostan Proper, including possibly several minor States, as well 
as over India in general. In the Allahabad inscription, trans- 
lated by Mr. Prinsep, Samoodra Goopta, the second monarch in 
the series, claims sovereignty over Sinh£a, or Ceylon, as having 
been conquered by biui ; and affords additional confirmation of that 
island having been, for a considerable period in the fourth and 
fifth centuries after Chiist, if not indeed earlier, a dependency of 
the Indian monarchs. 

The Goopta dynasty professed the Hindoo faith, and the ruins of 
their western capital, Vullabhee, attest its former extent ; but as 
most of their coins belong to wbat is called tbe Kanoujya series, it 
may be assumed that that ancient city was their northern capital, 
and, in conjunction with their inscriptions, show that their real 
seat of power was in Northern India, from whence their conquests 
extended to Vullabhee in the west, and eventually reached Ceylon 
in the course of 150 years. Toram^na, the last king of the 
Prstifes CO - the date of a.d. 408, which agrees with 

vert«d to that of Toram^na, the fourth in succession of the kinga 
Christianity. Kashmere. It is possible, therefore, as there are iic 
traces of the Gooptas after 498 A.n., that the two dynasties had 
become united in tbe person of Toramana, and this view of the 
subject is adopted from the tenor of inscriptions at Gwalior and 
Eran, and other data, by several authorities.^ In his annals of the 
liajpoots, Colonel Tod traces the Bullabhis, or what remained of 
them after the subversion of their dynasty, to Mewar, where they 
founded a new pnncipaJity, which still exists. They had been 
driven out of Kattiawar by a fresh invasion from the westward, 
and as their latest dates upon copper-plate grimts is 525 a.»., 
their removal to Mewar may have occurred at, or soon after, that 
period.® 

All tlirough the mediaeval period, however, much confusion 
exists, on account of names of kings of difierent dynasties being 
identical with each other ; and gimt ingenuity and perseverance 
hare been exercised by those who have had, so to speak, to grupe 
their way through these dark ages, to distinguish one from 
another. The fact that these northern dynasties had coins, has 
been of great importance and assistance, not only in arranging 

* Fergussoifs ‘ Bhan Dajee Bajen- * ElpMnstone, ‘History# voi I 
sbahal.’ p, 407* 
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lists, and dates of succession, but of proving- a common foreign 
origin of the royal race from Sassanian or Persian invaders, in 
contra-distinction to the more ancient Aryan dynasties which haa 
no coinages. These Indo-Sassanian kings, as the Gooptas, form a 
separate group of themselves in the mediaeval period of India, and 
the ancient Aryan dynasties appear to have been absorbed by 
them, except that of the Palas of Bengal, and to some extent the 
Andhras. 

In the foregoing summary of the northern dynasties of India, 
only those have been mentioned of which authentic detiiils exist, 
gathered from inscriptions and coins. These details are being 
followed up by discoveries from newly- translated inscriptions and 
from coins, so that the subject is, as yet, not by any means as 
complete as it may hereafter become. Besides those already enu- 
merated, there were others in northern India at the period under re- 
view, a valuable table of which is given by Mr. Elphinstoue,^ which 
contains the following names :'~Maghada (Andhra), Gour,Malwah, 
Guzerat (Sah and Goopta), Kanouje (Goopta), Mithili, Benares 
Behly, Ajmere, Mewar (Biiilabhi), Jesselmere, Jeipoor— the last 
three still existing — Sinde and Cashmere. These probably com- 
prised the whole of the major States of Northern India, and existed 
from periods extending, in the cases of Maghada, Gour, Malwah, 
Mithili, Behly, Kashmere, and Sinde, fm* beyond the Christian era, 
down to the tenth, twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.n., that is, 
until subverted by the Mahomedans. Over these States, 
at various periods, and by monai'chs of different isiufpwr® ot 
dynasties who were powerful enough to assume and 
maintain it in turn, the authority of Maharaja Adhiraj, or em- 
peror, was exercised. There never appears to have been any 
confederation of States with an emperor at its head, nor did the 
authority of emperor belong to any line or dynasty by hereditary 
right ; but the power exercised may be assumed to represent that 
of tha strongest for the time being. The following detail, quoted 
from Mr. Fergussons ^ Chronology of the Mediaeval Period/ shows 
not only the persons, but the States, which exercised the privilege 
of emperorship at various periods, and the comparatively short 
intervals between some, may serve to show the rapid ductnations 
of power, and the perpetual contentions of the Mngs of India with 
each other 
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Maharaja Adhiraf^ or JSmpei'ors of India 


h Vikram-Aditya, of Malwah 
2. Siladitya, of Malwah 

8. Prabharak^ra, of Kanouj 

4. Raja Varadhdna 

5. Pula Kesi II., of Kulyan . 

6. Sri Dharas^na lit,, of Bakabh 

7. Vikram-Aclitya, of Kulvoii 

8. Tiiiayaditya, of Kulyan . 

9. Vijayaditya, of Kulyan , 

10. Yikram-Aditya II. . 


A,® 
490 
580 
580 
€05 ? 
609 
650? 
660 
680 
695 
788 


This list contains four names of of Kulyan, a State which 
has not as yet been alluded to, as it belonged to the southern 
group of Indian kingdoms, and its history will be explained here- 
alter. ^ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OF XHJE SOUTHERN MEDIJBVAE nnsTASTIES : HIKDOO— B.C. 900 TO 
A.l). 800. 

The progress of the Aryan Hindoos southwards is involved in the 
obscurity. In regard to the northern 
iiiaw Aryans, there are at least some historic points upon 
^'^ioh, as will have been understood, no doubt can be 
cast. Others, uncertain in many respects, perhaps, but still 
seeming to illustrate each event, may he accepted in general terms 
until the advent of the Greeks; and the progressive communica- 
tions with them, for several centuries, furnish historical particulars 
and dates which tally with those of foreign sources, and cannot 
be refuted. For the south, however, there are no such data. 
The conquest of Ceylon by Kama, King of Oudh, though ad- 
mitted as a remote historical fact, may nevertheless be open to as 
much doubt as tbe siege of Troy. There are, however, nianv 
portions of the Ramayana which, putting aside more nioderii 
Brahmmcal interpolations, bear a strong impress of truth. It is 
not to be gathered from the Ramfiyana that the northern Aryans 
had any previous knowledge of the people of the south. Their 
progress southwards had been stopped apparently by the central 
forests and jungles; and, in Eke manner, the southern people seem 
only to_ have reaped the southern boundaries of those tracts. 
Rtaa, however, is recorded to have established kingdoms at 
Kishkmda, a small distria near Beejanugger, on the Tumboodi-a 
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river, still held sacred by Hindoos, and also in Limka or Ceylon ,• 
and after the Ceylon war, intercourse between the north and 
south no doubt increased, and may have been maintained for 
many centuries before the Christian era ; but there is no record of 
any kind on which historic dates or facts can be based, and the 
whole has to rest, necessarily, upon conjecture or inference. Ail 
the royal races of the south evidently trace their origin to persons 
of northern origin. The Seevaic faith and worship had extended 
to the south at a very early age, and though Brahmins are not 
mentioned till a later period, the people appear to have been 
divided into castes. 

In Chapter VIII. a speculation was hazarded as to the original 
invaders of the south being Turaiiian or Scythian, as |,angita«€a « 
well because of analogies in languages, as on account of ajutb. 
existing prehistoric remains. The original language, whatever it 
may have been, became con verted into Tamul as the head, Teloogoo, 
Canarese. Malialum, Tooloo, and some other minor dialects. Each 
of those named possessed, and still possesses, a geographical limit 
of its own, which has probably never varied; and though all 
differ in many respects, yet their family likeness to each other, as 
a distinct group, has never been questioned. Mr. Elphinstone, ^ His- 
tory,’ vol. i. ch. ii. book iv., adopts the opinion of Mr. Ellis in regard 
to the gi'eat antiquity mid perfection of the Tamul language be- 
fore the Aryan Sanscrit ; and if this hypothesis be tenable, it 
opens out a length of period which defies speculation. The 
original literature of this language has a character which is not 
Aryan, and it was only affected by Sanscrit at a later period, when 
that language was introduced by Brahmin missionaries. The 
ancient Tamul literature possesses no tradition of its antiquity; 
but, on the fact of its existence, and the concurrent testimony of 
the Ramiyana, it may be accepted that the earliest settlers in 
Southern India were at least as cmllsed as those of the north. 

Thme separate conquests of Ceylon, subsequent to that of 
Rama, were noticed in the last chapter as claimed bv 
Hindoo monarchs of India. The ffrst by Samoodra 
Goopta, about A.B. 400 to 401; the second by M4gha- 
vahana, of the Gonardya dynasty of Hashmere, a.d. 4;10 ; and the 
third at a probably much later period, by Deva Pal Dt5b, king of 
Bengal These circumstances are mentioned to prove that intei^ 
course was maintained between the north and south at these, as 
at^ earlier, periods. The Chinese Boodhist traveller Fah-IIian 
sailed in a ^ great merchant vessel ’ from the mouth of the Ganges 
to Ceylon about a.d. 400. The Boodhist relics had been 
transferred there at an earlier period; and probablv 
about A n. 000, the island, according to Boodhist chronology, was 
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mvaded and taken possession of by ^Vijayo/ who crossed from 
the soutkern portion of India. But there are earlier records of 
the existence of southern monarchies than these. 3Ir. Eiphin-* 
Bariy conwo quotes Straho as authority for an embassy from 
tiou with ^ King Pandion * to Augustus, shortly before the Chris- 
tian era, perhaps about 20 B.C., when Porus, a northern 
king, sent a similar mission — or the two may be identical j and 
gilso that the Panclyan dynasty is mentioned in the ^ Periplus/ 
which has many details of provinces and cities still distinctly 
traceable by name. It is evident, therefore, that two powerful 
kingdoms had been established in the south — one the Pandyan, 
which had its permanent capital at Madura ,* the other Chola, the 
first capital of which was Kunchy,or Conjeveram, onthe Cauvery, 
the second, Tanjore. 

There can he little doubt, also, that at the period of the 
Mission and Christian era, intercourse by sea from the western coast 
Awie^ of India was maintained with Egypt, and perhaps with 
Thomas. Arabia j and though absolute corroboration is want- 

ing, the visit of the Apostle Thomas to Southern India, his con- 
version of large numbers of the inhabitants to Christiimity, and 
his martyrdom at Malliapoor, near Madras, are supported as well 
by local tradition and the observance of the anniversary of his 
death, as by the fact that the Christian Churches founded by him 
continued to exist until, about the fifth century, they placed 
themselves under the spiritual authority of the Bishop or Patri- 
arch of Mosul, in Armenia, and still remain subject to his juris- 
diction. In these early ages, the Indian Christians do not seem 
to have suffered persecution by the Hindoos. Cooroorangon 
Perumal, probably a king of Madura or of Clu^ra, in the sixth 
century, is recorded to have afforded protection to the Chris- 
tians, whose merchants were rich, and ti'aded with Egypt and 
Persia. 

Of the southern kingdoms, the Chdla was undoubtedly the 
ohdia largest, though not perhaps the most ancient. Its alleged 
dynasty. founder was Tayaman Nald, who came from the north of 

India, and appears to have gained possession of the country near the 
modern Arcot. Kunchy, or Conjeveram, which afterwards became 
the capital, was founded by Adanda. About S50 b.c. the Ch/da 
iMrttts ochua merged into the Pandya by marriage, and so 

Ruhduea continued for 670 years; but in 214 a.b. the State* 
became separated again, and the Cholas removed their 
capital to Tanjore, which was founded in that year by Kullo- 
tunga, the head of a new dynasty which fiourished there till a.». 
j^eo «roperor Grants and endowments by separate Chola princes 
MtiiaFAat. jjaja 1,0 traced down to the fourteenth century ; but the 
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historical facts are rare and obscure. There is no question, how- 
ever, that the Chola dominions were very extensive ? Tljew domi- 
they met those of the Andhras on the -north, the Pan- 
dyas and Ch^ras on the south and west, and on the east they were 
hounded by the sea. To this dynasty countless temples and other 
works may be traced by their inscriptions, and the peculiar style 
of architecture — Dravidian, which was founded in the south, 
is recognised by Mr. Fergusson as one of the distinct orders of 
India. It is possible, also, that some of the excavated temples of 
Ellora, especially that of Kylas, the most modern and most mag- 
nificent, may, from its style, have been the work of the Chdlas. 

The founder of the Pandyan dynasty is named Pandya, a person of 
the agricultural c^^ss, who came from Ayodya, or Oudh. Pandya 
From him, seventy-four successions are reckoned up to 
Kuna, or Gima, in the third century which, on the generally 
assumed average of sixteen years to each, would place the esta- 
blishment of the Pandyan dynasty about the ninth eentuiy B.c* 
Their first capital was Kurky, which is mentioned in the ‘ Periplus,’ 
the second Kalyanpoor, and the third Madura, founded by Kulasi- 
khara. In the third century A.n. the kingdom was ruled hy a 
princess, who was conquered by an irieaiTnation of Seeva, whom 
she married; and this event probably records the introduction of 
the Seevaic faith, which, both in the Pandyan and Chola kingdoms, 
appears to have been the established religion. Botii these dynasties, 
however, lapsed into Jainism at various periods, and a conversion 
of the Pandyan king Kuna, in A.i). 1028, forms the subject of a 
special inscription. The Pandyas reigned over the whole of the 
extreme southern portion of India, and the dynasty was prolonged 
until its final extinction by the Mahomedans. 

The Ch^ra dominions -embraced the western -districts of Mysore 
with Malabar, and may have been separated from the 0 },^.,.,^ 
Gholas about a.d. 500. Little, however, Is known of 
the dynasty. 

In these southern Turanian Mngdoms,.ihe science of architecture 
was developed at an early period, possi'bl^y before, but certainly 
soon after, the Christian era; and more progress 'was made in it, 
by the execution of temples and other great public monuments, 
than in the north. Not only were their dimensions largt?r, but 
their style was more con'firmed, and their ornamentation richer, 
and of a more distinct character. But as an almost higher proof of 
their civilisation, it may be adduced that artificial irrigation of 
the soil had been commenced upon a scale of extended usefulness, 
which existed probably in no other country except Babylon. 
The exact period at which the system was commenced is not 
known ; but existing inscriptions relate to periods shortly after 
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the Christian era, and it is not improbable that it had then been 
long in operation. In this particular, the southern people of India 
left the northern far behind. 

Not only were stone dams^ or weirs, thrown across large rivers, 
and their streams directed over the lands on their banks, but 
reservoirs of all sizes, from the humblest village tank to those 
noble lakes still in existence, which are from one to ten square 
miles and upwards in area, were distributed over every part of the 
country, furnishing then, as now, means of iraigation to thousands 
of acres of land, which would otherwise be sterile. These reservoirs 
were formed by dams thrown across the courses of brooks and 
streams of all sizes, at some point where the comparative datness 
of the river valley above, and projections of high land on each 
bank towards the stream, afforded at once the site of a basin and 
its dam j and thus the water of the stream, when flooded by the 
periodical rains, was stored up until it was needed for the dry 
seasons. The dams of these reservoirs were of earth faced with 
large blocks of rough stone set without mortar j nor can the most 
scientific processes of the present day improve either the principles 
of construction of such dams, or the simple hut efficacious 
sluices with which they were fitted for the regulated discharge of 
water. Of sucb useful works, upwards of fifty thousand are still 
in working orOei m the Madras Presidency, and the total niimbei 
of these enduring monuments of past ages must he immense. 


CHAPTEH XV. 

or THE souTHEEif atEDi-^vAi:. BYKASTiEs . TTi^^DOO 
A.B. 260 TO im 

C 05 TEMF 0 EAET with the Oholas and Paodyas ot tfie extreme 
chaiookya ^ dynasty named Ghaiookya had arisen at an earl? 

dynasty of period, and in the middle of the fourth century A.o. 

Kuiyan, attained great power in the Carnatic. Tiie first 

authentic date of this family, obtained from a fine and still 
Theodoric inscription, is 489 A.3>., by Piiiakesi, the son of 

kiifgof’^ Java Sinha. The genealogy of the family extends to 
fifty-nine princes, or, on an average of sixteen years ti> 
each, a period of 944 years. Of these, forty- three priiice.s reigned 
in Ayodya, or Oiidh, and the remaining sixteen in the Carnatic, 
which would fix the rise of the southern Chaiookya family about 
A-B, 260. The founder of the Carnatic dynasty wa.^^ a 
prince named H4ma Sjn, who had wandered to the 
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Peccan and Carnatic, and, marrying a princess of tEs latter 
country, settled there. Their first capita was Nagavy, near 
the Bheema river, and thence, as their power increased, they 
moved to Kulyan, the present Kalliany of the Nizam’s dominions, 
which became a famous city. In their inscription at Yeeoor, the 
Chalookyas claim authority over the Chdlas and Pandyas of the 
iouth, and also over the Andhras, on the eastern side of the 
peninsula j and for a time the Chalookya princes, as indeed is proved 
from other sources, were lords paramount in India. The Chalooky as 
were magnificient temple-builders, and some of the c^v^tempim 
most beautiful edifices in Western India bear their 
dynastic emblem, the boar. It is doubtful how much of the 
Ellora excavations belong to them, but they are assumed to have 
taken a large part in them ; and at the village of Khiirdsa, not far 
from Kalliany, there is a fine series of cave temples, containing 
emblems of Seeva, executed by them. The fourth and fifth centuries 
A.n. are the periods of the greatest power of this dynasty, and 
victories over the Chdlas, and even the burning of their capital, 
Kunchy, are recorded, as well as military operations which ex- 
tended in Malwah. After the fifth century the 
dynasty declined, though very gradually, under attacks h»i 

by the Chdlas from the south, the Yad^vds from the 
north, and probably the Andhras from the east ; but in the year 
733 A.n. a king named Teila is recorded as having reinstated the 
power of the kingdom, and his grandson, Ddsa Vardna, to have 
overcome the Chdlas, driving them southwards, and again burning 
the capital. The Chalookya dynasty lasted till the year 1182 A.n., 
when the throne was usurped by one of the feudal 
nobles, from which it may be inferred that the king- emperor ut 
dom had fallen into a distracted condition. 

The Kala Bhooryas, who subverted the great Chalookya dynasty 
in the year 1182, were originally feudal chiefs of the 
Chalookyas, and rnled over a small territory to the dynasty 
west of Kalliany. They also appear te have had an 
Aryan origin, as the founder of the family had emigrated from 
Kalinga, in Northern India, to the Deccan at a very early period, 
and attached, himself to the Chalookya family, as is recorded in 
their inscriptions. Towards the close of the Chalookyan power, 
serious contentions arose between them and their powerful vassal, 
and sometimes one party, and again the other, are recorded to 
have been dominant, until the final disappearance of the Cha- 
iookyas. Nor were the Kala Bhooryas long destined to survive 
them. 

At that period a new sect was springing up in the Carnatic, 
which, alike hostile tc the J ain as it was to the Brahminical faith, 
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became tlae meams of accomplisMiig a great dynastic and religious 
revolution. A Brahmin named Bassappa, of obscure 
Ling^et birth, began the new movement, preaching a pure 
Theism, the abolition of idolatry, and the adoration only 
of the Phallic emblems of Seeva. The new faith, under the 
appeilfltion of Lingajet, soon attracted notice, and on account of 
the divine revelations claimed by him, Bussappa was invited to 
Bussappa ’3 Kulyan, then in possession of the King Vij ala Kala- 
proceedings. bhoorya, who had usurped the throne. Bussappa was 
taken into favour by the Minister of the State, and having married 
his daughter, resided at Court. At this period the King became 
enamoured of Bussappa’s beautiful sister Pudma, married her, and 
raised her brother to the rank of minister and head of the army. 
Bussappa then conceived the project of establishing his new tenets 
by force, the first step to which would he to usurp the throne. He 
boldly proclaimed that he was an incarnation of Seeva, and wiis 
followed by an immense number of his disciples. The King took 
the field against him, and in a battle which ensued was defeated 
with great loss. Satisfiied with his success, however, Bussappa, 
who might then have usurped the throne, besought pardon, and 
was reinstated in office. His real object was to obtain the throne 
for his sister’s child, and to become regent of the kingdom ,* and 
by some means the King was induced to abdicate and become 
fiu ascetic; but, as he disappeared, it is more than probable he 
William death in a.d. 1191, nine years after his 

ting of usurpation of the kingdom. Bussappa could not how- 

scouand. maintain his position, or his authority over his 

nephew, and being obliged to fly from Kulyan, was pursued and 
put to death ; but the tenets he had promulgated had been 
accepted by multitudes of the people, who now venerated him as 
a martyr ; they were preached after his death with great eflect by^ 
another nephew, Chun-Bussappa, and remain to the present time, 
professed by perhaps the majority of the middle classes in Southern 
and South-Western India. 

Yijala Kalabhoorya’s death terminated the Chalookya dominion, 
TheTAddvAs kingdom was immediately afterwards invaded, 

conquer and annexed by the Yadavas or Jadows of D<^oghur, 
the modern Bowlatahad. The Chalookyas appear in 
the first instance to have been Hindoos professing the Seevaie faith, 
but they afterwards became Jains, a religion which had been 
introduced from Kattiawar and Guzerat, and so continued till 
the Lingayet revolution, un<ier Bassappa. Most of the splendid 
temples erected by the Chalookya and by a minor dynasty, the 
Kattfe, absorbed by them, were dedicated to the Jain faith : with 
many Viharas or colleges and monasteries, all of which suflered 
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severely, as -well by the irruptions of tbe Brabminical Cb61ag In 
tbe fierce period of religious contention between the Lingdyets and 
the Jains, which followed the death of Bussappa. The archi-* 
tecture of the Chalookya period is peculiar, but extremely elegant, 
having a character of ornamentation of its own, which is not 
without suspicion of Greek assistance. 

The Bellais were the successors of the Chdra dynasty in 
Western Mysore and Malabar ; they occupied a place, as 
it were, between the Chalookyas and the Oholas, and BeHAi 
by their inscriptions appear to have maintained con- ^ ^ 
stant warfare with both. By an inscription of a.t>. seven- 
teen successions are enumerated up to the founder of the family, 
which, according to the usual average computations, would place 
his date in a.b. 980, or thereabouts ; and an inscription in the 
Mackenzie collection makes it A.i). 984 One of the Ohalookyan 
records commemorates a great victory over the Bellais near 
Moodgul, when the Bellais had invaded the kingdom ; but 
temples erected by b''th dynasties, bearing their distinctive 
emblems, the boar of the Chalookyas, and the tiger or 
of the BelHls, are found in the same localities, denoting their 
alternate possession of the country. For some time the town of 
Lukhoondy, in Bharwar, was the capital of the Bellais, whence they 
retired southwards to Dwara Saraoodra, in North Mysore. They 
were Jains in the first instance : but in 1133, Vishnoo „ 
Verddhana, the king, was converted to Brahminism by king of* 
the great Brahmin missionary Ramanuja, to commemo- 
rate which event, the splendid temple at Belloor was dedicated to 
Vishnoo. The dynasty continued till A.». 1268, as %vill be hereafter 
mentioned. 

The Silhlras were local princes, tnbiitary to the Chalookyas. 
Their territories lay around Kolapoor, which was then 
their capital, and their inscriptions upon temples, and 
copper tablet grants, prove them to have held extensive, though 
not perhaps independent, sway over a large portion of w'hat is now 
styled the Southern Mahratta country. An insenption Stephen kin* 
ot A.B* 1136 enumerates eight successions up to the ®««***i<i* 
founder of the familjr, which would place their origin about 
907 A.B. 

A legend concerning the KacMmba family, which is certainly one 
of the most ancient of the southern dynasties, records 
that the founder was the offspring of Seeva, born under 
a Kaddmba tree, and hence the family appellation. They were 
sovereigns of Banawassy, which is a district mentioned in Ptolemy, 
as also the name of its prince, Trinetra Kadtoba, in A.B. 168# 
A memorial inscription of the family recounts successions 
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A.i>. 678, or contemporary witli the Clialookyas ; but claims to 
Tiherfus have been independent at the period of the esta- 
emperor. blishment of the Chalookyas. To the founder of the 
family, Mayura Varma, is attributed the introduction of Brahmins 
and the Brahmin faith. Banawassy, and a portion of the Bhar- 
war collectorate, was the seat of the family ; but their possessions 
extended to the sea-coast, north and south, for a considerable 
distance, their inscriptions being traceable in temples and other 
buildings ; and it was no doubt owing to their maritime position 
that they became known to the early Greek navigators. 

Mention of the Ratta dynasty occurs in inscriptions incidentally 
Kattds Chalookyas, who subverted them ; they were 

Jains, and lords of Samdati, in Bharwar ; they are trace- 
able by these inscriptions up to a.d. 1097 j and, though in a 
reduced condition, the family was in existence up to the Maho- 
medan conquest. 

The era of Shalivahana, a.d. 77, is still maintained among the 
shaiiviiians of the Beccaii, over which country, and per- 

haps part of Malwah, he reigned at that period; but 
comparatively little is known of him, except his era, on which 
historical dependence can be placed. He was a Hindoo, find took 
an active part in the persecution of the Boodhists, by the assist- 
ance of the Agni Kool warriors of Bajpootana. By tradition, 
Shalivahana was the son of a potter, bom in a miraculous man- 
ner of a virgin to be the saviour and protector of the then perse- 
cuted Brahmins, and a regenerator of the Hindoo faith ; but to 
what dynasty he belonged, or whether be was the founder of one, 
there is no record. The capital of Shalivahana is believed to have 
been laitau, on the Godavery, which still remains. In the 
Periplus,’ two great cities in the Deccan are mentioned as marts 
of trade, one of which is Plithana ; and Mr. Elphinstone con- 
jectures that the Greek llAieANA may be a clerical error for 
ri A IB AN A or Paitan. The other city is Tagara, in regard to which 
no definite conclusion has been arrived at. It seems, however, far 
from improbable, that the ruins of a once extensive city on the 
tableland between the fort of Bdogurh, or Bowlatabad, and tlie caves 
of Ellora may be the place. This mined city was not apparently 
known to Mr. Elphinstone, and the Greeks may, in this instance 
also, have committed a clerical error, by writing rayaim for the 
Hindee vnyafm, * the city.’ The local power of Shalivalaana, and his 
zeal for the Hindoo faith, renders it possible that he followed the 
Bnodhists in the excavations at Ellora; and it would be by no means 
inconsistent with probability that the Tagara or Nagara of the 
Greek merchants, near D6ogurh, w'as one at least of his capitals. 
One of the appellations of the SUhara family was Tagara-poor ; 
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and Ut, Elphinstone C Histon’,’ en. ii. book iv. p. 431) states that 
tbe Rajpoot Ikmily of Silbar possessed Tagto as its capital in the 
eleventh centary. The city itself^ however, has never been 
discovered under its recorded name. 

TheYMavti dynasty had probably existed fora considerable period 
before it rose to* its zenith of power. Its foundation is 
attributed to Hamjee, a shepherd, five centuries b.c. ; 
hut there is no distinct record of its genealogies, though 
it claimed, like many others, a descent from one of the Pandoos of 
the Mahabharut. Whether it was the successor to Shalivahfe^, 
or not, has never been traced. In 1190 A.n. one of its 
inscriptions records conquests of the western provinces 
of the Chalookya kingdom ; and while by it the king- 
dom of the Chalookyas, on the fall of the Kalabhooryas, was 
annexed, victories are also recorded over the Bellals of Dwiira 
Sumoodra; The capital of the Yadovas was D^oghur, and their 
history, as connected with the Mahomedan invasion, will be 
related hereafter. 

The ancient and powerful dynasty of the Andhras seems to have 
split into four portions after the Christian era. The ori- 
ginal stock still held Maghada, in Biihar, and in a.b, 53 
theGanapati branch settled south of the Godavery, underKdkateyaj 
another branch, the Narooputea, became masters of 
Telingana, of which the capital was Wurungul; and a ‘^'“reror. 
third, the Gajupati, ruled over Kuttack. Nothing of accurate 
historic record is known of these dynasties, till the Mahomedaus 
found the Narupati Andhras at Wurungul, and this event in their 
history will be recorded in its proper place. 

From JD^ogurh and Malwah the Hindoo kingdoms and dynastit^ 
pass into those of the north. What have been reviewed in the 
present chapter contain those only of the south so far as inscrip- 
tions or other memorials have served to perpetuate them l<:>r more 
than a thousand years, and those of the Chalookyan group are 
curiously exact and complete. It may be gathered from the 
recorded history of their contentions, that not only did no eon- 
federation of States exist, but that there was no sympathy or bond 
of union between any of them. On the contrary, indeed, a per- 
petual strife for superii>rity was maintained, which resulted in the 
domination, now of one, now of another, as had been the eaise 
in Northern India up to fhe period of the Mahomedan invasion 
of the south. From the lifth century the history of the Carnatic 
is, of all, the clearest portion, and is well lEustrated by the in- 
scriptions of the ruling families, the absence of which, in other 
localities, is so much to be regretted. The country appears to 
have been w'cli peopled and well cultivated ; and the sea-coasi 
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afforded means of communication by sea with Egypt and Arabia. 
In most respects little change can be traced, and the names of 
towns and villages mentioned in inscriptions and now existing 
have not been altered. From the Christian era up to the seventh 
century the Jain faith was the prevailing religion ; and, as in 
Guzerat and other localities where it existed, its richly decorated 
temples remain as proofs, not only of the highest architectural 
skill of the period, but of a refinement in taste which is perhaps 
traceable to Greek influence. On the mission of Shunkur Achdrya, 
in the eighth centurVvmost of the people forsook the Jain faith, 
and returned to the Brahminical tenets preached by him, which 
enjoined the worship of Seeva. The village communities were 
governed on the same principles as at present, by their hereditary 
officers. Colleges and schools had been established for education, 
and endowed by their founders j hereditary district officers, deans 
of guild, and other functionaries presided over the administration 
of the laws and the collections of revenue ; agriculture was well 
protected, and flourished ; and so far as the inscriptions' aflbrd par- 
ticulars, there seems to be no reason to doubt the existence of a 
high and then progressive civilisation, equal in all respects to thst 
of Northern India. 


* Six Walter Elliot’s collectloii- 
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CHAPTER I. 

01? THE EAKLY MAHoMEDAK IHVASI0N3 OE INDIA, A.B 664 TO 907. 

In the year 622 a.d. Mahomed fled from Mecca to Medina, and 
the date mis accepted as the commencement of the Mahomedaa 
Mahomedan era, under the title of the Hegira. Before progress, 
a hundred years had expired, Egypt, Syria, Northern Africa, and 
part of Spain had been subdued by the Arabs, and the religious 
belief of Mahomed was diffused as widely as the conquests of his 
votaries had extended. While Mahoinedanism spread thus rapidly 
to the west, it progressed even in a more permanent degree 
through Arabia and Persia into Central Asia. %Vest wards, the 
new faith had been checked by Christianity ; eastwards there was 
nothing to oppose its progress but an eflete fire-worship in Persia, 
and beyond that, a semi-savage Paganism, of which no distinct 
traces are obtainable, but which may have been allied to the 
observances of the ancient Scythians. The warriors of Islam, 
urged on by fanatical zeal on the one hand, and love of plunder 
and dcminion on the other, quickly overran Central Asia, and m 
early as 664 A.n., forty-four years after the Hegira, had penetrated 
to Kabool, while the intervening tracts of Persia had been alread? 
brought within the pale of Mahomedanism and its governments, 
and were subject to the Arab caliphs established in them. 

This history has no concern with the fluctuations of power which 
followed the first Arab settlements in Afghanistan ; but, of them, 
the resulte were the acceptation of the Mahomedan faith, and a 
nominal, if not in some instances actual, submission to the central 
Mahomedan government On the south side of Persia the 
Mahomedan progress was no less rapid than on the north-etist 
Bussora was founded by the Caliph Omar, and from Ex^^HUriv^n 
thence expeditions against Sinde and Beloochistan were 
undertaken, but with only pai’tial success. In the year Til A.n., 
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however, an Arab vessel was detained at tbe month of the Indus ; 
phiiiipinus prince of the country, Rajah Baboo, was called 

?mperor®of npoii for its restitution. It was in vain he urged that 
the Ease. the locality was not in his territory; the Mahome- 

dans would hear of no excuse, and sent a small detachment of 
troops to enforce the demand, which was overwhelmed. The 
governor of Bussora, Hejaz, now dispatched a larger force, of 
6,000 men, imder his nephew Kassim, who, having succeeded in 
taking by storm a celebmted temple, in which he obtained a large 
booty — probably Dwarka — ^^followed its defenders along the Indus, 
defeated a numerous army assembled by the Ra. jab, who perished 
in the battle, and finally reached his capital, Brahminabad, which 
was defended by his widow. Kassim, though well provided with 
catapults mid other engines of war, made little impression on the 
]>lace; but a scarcity of provision rendered the defenders desperate, 
First con ^ liopeless sallv again st the Mabomedans, the 

quest of Hindoo queen and body-guard of Rajpoots perished. 

Kassim then advanced to Mooltan, which was weakly 
defended, and the capture of a few less important cities completed 
the conquest of Sinde. 

It is alleged by some winters, that the youthful conqueror, 
having re-equipped bis army, and received reinforcements, 
marched across India to the Ganges. This, however, does not rest 
upon authority sufficient to establish it as an historical fact ; and 
the forces at his disposal, which never exceeded 8,000 men, render 
it improbable that he should have even attempted such an expe- 
dition. On the contrary, he seems to have been satisfied with his 
conquest, and set himself diligently to conciliate the people, and 
confirm them in their rights of property ; but his miserable end 
prevented the accomplishment of his plans. Two beautiful 
daughters of the Rajah Dahoo had been despatched by Kassim to 
the Caliph’s harem. On their arrival at Damascus, one of them 
denounced Kassim as having dishonoured her, and a mandate was 
Death of Sent to Siiide for him to be sewn up in a raw hide, 
kaesim. iq the Caliph. When the body arrived at 

Damascus, the princess declared her falsehood, but triumphed in 
having thus avenged her father’s death. Whether this legend be 
strictly true, is perhaps questionable, though related by variems 
Mahomedan historians ; it is however certain, that by Kassim's 
death, or recal from Sinde, the Mahomedan power then was miu-h 
TiMsMahom^ Weakened, and after an occupation by his successors of 
d»ns expelled about forty jears, they were expelled by the Rajpoot 
from India. Sum4ra, who took possession of the proviime : 

nor were any further attempts to regain a footing in India made 
4he Arab caliphs. The Mahomedan faith, lacking the miluarv 
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support Tphich Rad accompanied it elaewbere, did not j regress in 
Sinde ; and after a time the Arab invasion had become little more 
than tradition. According to Rajpoot authority, however, it is 
related, that in the reign of Khoman, Rajah of Chittore, an in^ 
rasion of Mahomedans tooK place between A.n.812 and Egbert saxon 
836, under Mah mood, son, or other relative, of the Caliph 
Haroun-al-Rasheed, and then governor of Khorassan, and that the 
Mahomedans were defeated and expelled from India; but this 
alleged event is not confirmed by Mahomedan historians, and may 
be doubtful, or perhaps the mere repression of a predatory raid. 
If it really happened, it forms additional proof that early Ma- 
li oinedan enterprises against the Hindoos, with the exception of 
that of Kassim, were unsuccessful, and that they were found more 
united, and more powerful and warlike, than the people of the 
west, over whom the Mahomedans had triumphed. 

After the death of the Caliph Haroun-al-Rasheed in A.n. 806, thu 
empire of the Arab Caliphate did not preserve its integ- 
rity . The great provinces of Khorassan and Trans-Oxania 
had rebelled, and in the course of sixty years had become 
independent under the Tahirites, or successors of Tahir, who had 
begun the movement They were succeeded by the Alfred km 
Sofarides, in a.d. 872, the founder of which short- 
lived dynasty wm Yakooh, a brazier of Seistan, who became a 
military adventurer of much celebrity ; and these were subverted in 
turn by the Samanis, in 903 A.B., a dynasty which 
continued to exist in Central Asia for 120 years. The England, 
fifth prince, Abdul Melek, possessed a Toorky slave, named Alp- 
tugeen, who held the high office of governo/of Khorassan. On 
the death of his patron, in A.B. 961, he fell under the 
suspicion of the successor to the throne, and having reiima. 
escaped with a few followers, betook himself to Ohuzny, an out- 
lying province to the south-eastward, among the * 

Soiiman mountains, where, aided by the rude Aighaa 
population ol the tract, he became iiidependent. In or 
about A.i>. 976 Alptugeen died, and was succeeded by Subook- 
tugeen, aisc» a slave, who had imirried his daughter.", 

Ferishta states that Alptugeen had a son named Isakh, km^ot 
who succeeded his father, and died in less than two 
years, without issue, and that on his death Subooktugeen wmi 
elected king, and married as already stated. 

Although a slave, ha%ing been purchased by a merchant in 
Toorkistan when a boy, Subooktugeen yet claimed sxthmktt^ 
illustrious descent from Yezdijerd, the last of the 
Persian kings. He displayed great talent at an early 
*;ge, and was entrusted by Alptugeen ■ mth military expeditions# 
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some of wMch were directed against tlie Indian tribes on tbe 
Indus, from whom tbe mountain ranges of Afghanistan separated 
the Mahomedans, and thus he seems to have become acquainted 
■with India, and desirous of penetrating into it. Having therefore 
subdued and annexed Kandahar, he determined to invade the 
territories of Jeypal, then, prince of the Punjdb, including Kash- 
mere and Mooltan, and having marched eastwards, in A.n. 977, 
taken certain forts, built mosques, and obtained a large booty, 
he returned to Ghuzny. Jeypal was by no means willing to rest 
under this act of aggression. He assembled a large army, and 
crossing the Indus, advanced to Lumghan, where he was met by 
Subooktugeen j but before tbe armies engaged, a furious storm 
occurred at night, which so disheartened and dispersed the super- 
stitious Hindoos, that Jeypal sued for terms, and agreed to give up 
fifty elephants, and pay a large sum of money, to receive which he 
requested ambassadors might be sent with him to Lahore. Safely 
protected in his own capital however, the Hindoo king repudiated 
the promises he had made: and instigated by his Brahmin coun- 
sellors, imprisoned the Mahomedan envoys. Subooktugeen was little 
disposed to brook the insult, and had already gained experience of the 
weakness of the Hindoo troops before his mountain warriors. He 
had returned to Ghuzny, but on receiving news of tbe Hindoo ad- 
vance, retraced his steps to Lumghan, where the vast Hindoo forces 
were arrayed to meet him. Jeypal had enlisted the kings of Dehly, 
Ajmere, Kalinga, and Kanouj in the national cause, and his army 
is represented to have amounted to 100,000 horse and an immense 
body of infantry. As in the case of Alexander’s invasion, the 
best of the Aryan chivalry had assembled to hurl hack the 
Mahomedans. This was not, however, fated to happen. Subook- 
tiigeen, an experienced general, diiected successive attacks of oOO 
freah cavalry at a time against a weak point of the Hindoo 
position ; their line was broken, and a general advance of the 
Mahomedans completed their victory. Subooktugeen did not 
follow up his success j he was content with levying heavy con- 
tributions on the country west<of the Indus, and took possession 
of Peshawar and Lumghan, making that town his boundary. 

Thus was the first permanent occupation of Indian territory by 
Mahomedans accomplished, which was soon afterwards relin- 
quished. Subooktugeen did not renew his attacks upon India, 
and for the rest of his life appears to have been engaged in military 
operations to the north-westward, residing chiefiy at Balkh ; but 
falling iE there, he commenced a journey to Ghuzny for change of 
Death of died by the way, at Tormooz, in the month oi 

stvboofcw August, 997 A.B., in the fifty-sixth year of his age and 
twentieth of his reign, his remains being carried to 
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Ghuzny. In Bis last moments Be Bad nominated as Bis siiccessoi 
Bis second son Ismail, wBo was crowned at Balkh, and is esteemed 
to have been legitimate, -whereas MaBmood, the eldest son, -was 
other-wise ; MaBmood, however, was determined to assert Bis right 
to the throne. He first wrote to his brother, offering him 
BalkB and KBorassan as an independent kingdom, if Be Mnhmootx 
would resign Bis pretensions to the rest ; and this having 
been refused, Both parties prepared for an issue in war. They met 
near GBuzny, when Ismail wat defeated, and without further re- 
sistance the whole kingdom was taken possession of By Blahmoijd, 
who kept his brother under an honourable restraint during his 
life. 


CHAPTER IL 

OF THE IKVASIOK OF INDIA BY SOOLXAN MAHMOOD OF GHtTENY, 
SDBNAMED ‘ BOOT-SHIEDN,' OE IDOB-BEEAKBR, A.D. 997 TO 
1030. 

Mahmood was now thirty years old, having Been horn on Decem- 
ber 15, a.d. 967. He was in the prime of life, and having 
been his father’s constant companion in war, and entrusted with 
many independent operations, had gained a large experience. Ilia 
first act was to profess allegiance to the royal house of Samany ; 
hut this having been rejected, jind a new governor of KBorassan 
appointed, Mahmocd not only maintained his position, hut on 
the occasion of a revolution, in which the Samany sooltan, 
Mansoor IL, was dethroned and blinded, declared his in- Mahmood 
dependence. This event took place in the year 999 a.d.. ui- 

soon atter which he received a robe of honour fi*om the 
Caliph, and assumed the title of sooltan. Since his sjd^ester 
accession Mahmood had employed himself in the Maiunood 
settlement of the civil affairs of his kingdom; and to aasames che 
obviate any chances of disturbances to the westward, SuSn. 
he entered into alliance with Elik Khan, the usurper of the 
Samany dynasty, and received his daughter in marriage. Elik 
Khan, therefore, became the undisputed master of Trans-Oxania, 
and Mahmood was left at liberty to pursue his great plans in 
regard to India, which he had most at heart. He had become 
highly popular -mth the people and with his army ; and his zeal 
for the .propagation of Islamism, as well as the consciousness cf 
power arising from the security of his position, impelled him to 
undertake operations against the Hindoo Pagans and idolators on 
his eastern as w-ell for their con versicm to his country’s 
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Mth, as afibrding Hm a new field of operations, infinitely more 
inviting than the poor and distracted regions of the west. 

Afghanistan was naturally a poor country, ihinly inhahited. 
India was rich in general wealth, in the possession of countless 
Hindoo shrines and temples, overflowing with gold and precious 
stones, and possessing a teeming population, from which an ah tin- 
dance of slaves could be carried away to be added to the sparse 
people of his own country. With part of India, on the shores of 
the Indus, Mahmood was already familiar j and the accounts home 
to Mm by traders, and general report of the splendour of the coun- 
tries beyond, gave a prospect too tempting to be neglected. But it 
was not till the year 1001 A.D. that he made any move- 
eastward. In the month of August in that year 
Gtrumny. Ghuzuy With ten thousand chosen horse- 

men, and on November 27 met Jeypal, the Rajah of 
Lahore, at Peshawur, at the head of 12,000 horse and 
80,000 foot. The battle which ensued was obstinately 
contested by the Hindoos, hut they were utterly defeated, five thou- 
sand of their troops were slain, and Jeypal himself, with many of his 
Rajah Jeypal relations and chiefs, was taken prisoner. Mahmood, 
defeated. however, released Jeypal, on promise of his pacing an 
annual tribute ; but the aged king, deeming himself unfit to reign 
longer, abdicated in favour of his son AnundpD, and perished by 
fire on a funeral pile — a df»ath to which he had devoted himself. 

In the year a.d 1004 Mahmood having returned from a mili^ 
Second inva- ^^ry expedition into Seistan, found that the Indian 
Bifm, A.D. 1004. tribute had not been fully paid. AnimdpD had con- 
tributed his quota; but the Rajah of Bhateea, Beejy Rai, a 
Rajpoot prince, had refused his share, and could not he compelled 
to furnish it. jMahmood, therefore, advanced upon Mooltan, and 
thence into the liajah’s territories ; but was opposed with such 
desperation by the Rajpoots, that he was repulsed in Severn! 
attacks. On the evening of the battle, Mahmood prostrated him- 
self towards Mecca in sight of his troops, and rising, with a sluj ut 
* that the prophet had given him the victory,'* again led on his 
men, and drove the enemy into their fort, which he invested. As 
the siege was closely pressed, Beejy RM abandoned the place, 
and took refuge in a wood, where he was attacked by Mahmood, 
and after an obstinate defence put an end to his own existence. 
A great booty was obtained in the city, which, with Jk*tyy Rai's 
territories, was annexed to Mahmood’s dominions. 

It is not clear from the Mahomedan history how Mocdtan bar! 
T)ard fnva % this time become a Mahomedan province. Shekh 
rt».a,Aj».ioo5. Hameed Itody, the first Mahomedan ruler, had paid 
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tribute to Subooktugeen, and by bis name must have been a® 
Afghan. In a, d. 1005, however, bis grandson, Abool Futteb Diwood, 
revolted, and being in alliance with Anundpil of Lahore, that 
prince detached a part of Ms army to oppose Mabmood, who vmti 
advancing on Mooltan by way of Pesbawur. Again the Hindotrs 
were defeated, Anundpal fled to Kasbmere, and Mooltan having 
been invested by Mahmood, its rulers submitted on the promise 
of paying a heavy annual tribute. The sooltan w^oiild probably 
have continued his inarch into India, but was obliged to return 
immediately to Ghuzny, his western territories having been in- 
vaded by his father-in-law, Elik Khan, king of Kash- 
gar. In a series of rapid marches Mahmood traversed 
Khorassan, and met his enemies (for a contederation 
agmnst him had been formed) within a short distance of 
Halkh, and the armies drew up for battle. The engagement was a 
bloody one, and sharply contested ; but Mahmood had brought with 
him 500 elephants, which he posted at intervals in his line, and 
which seem to have mainly contributed to the victory he obtained. 
Elik Khan was forced to retreat, and thenceforward molested his 
son-in-law no more ; but, it being winter, Mahmood’s army suSered 
severely by the snow on their return. 

^ Meanwhile, however, events had occurred in India which ob- 
liged the sooltan to return thither, and it is impossible Fourth inva- 
not to admire his energy on this occasion. Sewiikpal, 
a renegade Hindoo rajah, had been entrusted with the charge of 
Sooltan Mahmood’s conquests, and had rebelled. Without stavino- 
at Ghuzny, Mahmood followed up the offender, defeated and took 
him prisoner ; a heavy fine was exacted, and SewukpM imprisoned 
for life. Anundpal, however, had not been punished for his 
treacherous support of the Mooltan rebel ; and in the 
year 1008, Sooltan Mahmood, early in the spring, set 
out from Ghuzny to attack him. His intentions were perfectly weE 
kno*?vri, and Anundpal appealed to the Hindoo princes of Indift to 
second him in Ms efibrts for the expulsion of the Mahomedans from 
their sacred soil. His appeal was speedily, if not heartily, responded 
to, and an immense army assembled at Peshawur. Money from 
all quarters was supplied for the war, and Hindoo women even 
melted their ornaments, and offered the gold and silver to aid the 
national cause. The Gukkurs, a powerful hill tribe in the north- 
Ta Punjab, were induced to join the confederation, v,iih 

30,000 men, and Sooltan Mahmood, on debouching from the passes 
was iorced to entrench his camp, ^ 

In this position he remained inactive for forty days, doubtful 
whether he could advance, but unwilling to retire. The miitnal 
inactivity was broken by the Hindoos, who attacked the Mahome- 

0 
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dan intrcncnmente, headed by the wild GulikurS; who, for a time; 
were successful ; hut the elephant on which the Hindoo general 
rode, frightened by naphtha halls and flights of arrows, fled. A. 
panic ensued, and the Arabian and Afghan horse, about 16,000 in 
number, issuing from the intrenchments, pursued the Hindoos with 
vast slaughter. The Hindoo confederates were not pursued by 
Plunders sooltau. He attacked the sacred town of Nagrakote, 

Hindoo and for the first time began the destruction of idols 
temples. temples. The fort of ^ Bheem,^ one of the 

holy shrines of the Punjab, where fire issued from the rock, was 
taken by storm, and an immense booty in solid gold and silver 
ingots, plate, and precious stones obtained, with which Mahmood 
returned to Ghuzny, and displayed them to his wondering subjects 
at a great festival, as well as a proof of his victories, as to stimu- 
late their desire for further conquests; and in the year 1011 he 
again set out with the intention of taking Than^sur, near Behly, 
which was represented to be the holiest place in India. 

It may be gathered froni the sequel, that Mahmood, having 
Sixth inva- defeated the Hindoos at Peshawur in 1009, again ad- 
«ion^.ioio. jjjitted AnimdpM to terms ; for by treaty Mahmood 
was now entitled to pass through the domains of that prince with 
his army. Animdpal, however, wrote to the sooltan, that while 
he should he welcomed with fitting hospitality, he trusted that 
Thanfour might he spared, and that he would ensure its reve- 
nues being paid regularly. But Mahmood spurned the ofler, and 
declared that, with the assistance of God, he would root out idol 
Temple of "^orship from all India. AnundpM vainly endeavoured 
plundered, again the national spirit of the Hindoo princes 

for the defence of Thani^sur ; and Mahmood, by rapid 
marches, having reached the place, plundered it, broke down 
temples and idols, the chief of which, Jugsdma, was sent to Ghuzny 
to be trampled upon in the streets. Mahmood desired to press on 
to Dehly, but Anundpal, who lay in his rear, was not to be de- 
pended upon, though, on the sooltan^s return, his hospitality was 
profuse ; Mooltan was doubtful, and, under the circumstanoes, a 
return to Ghuzny was deemed the safest policy. 200,000 captives 
were taken to that city and dispersed over the country, and the 
general booty was again enormous, 
jcdwardii. 1012 to 10X7 A.2>. passed without any 

Mugs further invasion of India ; hut in the latter year Sooltan 
KftgianA Mahmood, with an army of 100,000 horse and 20,000 
3«^venth fnvn- foot, Set out with the determination of reaching Ka« 
jiu>n,Aj),xoir. the most ancient and most wealthy of 

Indian cities, Imown to Persian tradition as having been invaded 
by King Gooshtasp. The Mahomedan host paused nowhere, and 
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encoun tered no opposition of any moment. Tie raj all, Koo wur 
Bai, was unprepared for defence, and made tie best Kanoui 
terms le could, in iineonditional submission. Mai- 
mood tien passed on to Meerut, which also submitted : and tience 
to Muttra and tie sacred sirines of Krisina, wiici were found 
00 splendid as to excite even tie sooltan’s admiration. All 
tie gold and silver idols were melted down, and many of tie 
temples destroyed ; but some were spared on account of tieir 
beauty. From Muttra tie sooltan appears to lave turned lome- 
wards, attacldng and subduing all petty princes wlo fell in lis 
way. These were Rajpoots, and tie siime miserable results wem 
observable everywhere, in the destruction of their women by the 
men, followed by a frantic attack upon the Malomedans, in which 
they perished. On his return to his capital, Malmood, ernuk- 
ting the beautiful architecture he had seen in India, erected a 
splendid mosque, which was called ^ the Celestial Bride,' and this 
example was followed by the nobility of his court, who vied with 
each other in adorning the capital. 

The year 1021 was remarkable for a confederation of the 
ffindoo sovereigns against the Rajah of Kanouj, who Bigntu inva- 
had maintained friendly relations with the sooltan ; and 
to assist him, Mahmood again advanced into India, but was tot) 
late to save Kanouj, which had been taken by the Kano«| 
Rajah of Kalinga, in Bundelkund, and its sovereign 
put to death. To avenge this act, Sooltan Mahmood 
proceeded to Kalinga, but the rajah ded before the 
Mahomedan army, and after devastating the country, Kaungi^. 
the sooltan proceeded homewards. Anundp41, the rajah of Lahore, 
had probably joined the Hindoo confederation agmnst Kanouj ; 
for, on this occasion, Mahmood returned from Kashmere, whither 
he had proceeded, and took and sacked Lahore, while Anundpai 
fled to Ajmere. 

A-lthough foiled in his purpose of reducing Kandi Eai of 
Kalinga, in 1021, Sooltan Mahmood did not forego Kuitij 
it j, and in a.d. 1023 marched against him by wav of 
Lahore. Passing by Gwalior, he laid siege to the fort, but its 
rajah submitted, and was not interfered with; Handa Rai also 
made no resistance, and having presented some valuable gifts, was 
confirmed in his possessions. 

Sooltan I\Iahmood had long heard of the sanctity and wealth 
of the temple of Somnath, situated on the sea-coast, in exjve^i. 
the povince of Kattiawar, and as it was a place of 
pilgrimage for Hindoos from all parts of India, burned to destroy 
80 notorious an example of idolatry. In September 
1U24 A.D., therefore, be marched from Ghuasnj with 
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bis accompanied by 30,000 Tolunteers wbo served with rat 
l^y, for tbe express purpose of destroying Somnatli. Having 
reached Mooltan, Mahmood struck across the desert to Ajmere, 
Ma^imood evacuated by its rajah, and thence 

evades reached Aiihulwara, the capital of Guzerat, now ruled 
Guzerat. ^ prince of the Solunkee or ChaMbya dynasty, 

which had succeeded the Chowras in a.b. 942. The rajah, how- 
ever, had retired into the mountains, and the Mohamedans 
pushed on to Somnath. The temple fortress was bravely defended 
by the Rajpoots, and the assaults were continued for three days, 
but without effect; while a diversion against the besiegers was 
made in their rear hy Bheem Ddo, the rajah of Guzerat, which 
had well-nigh proved successful. Mahmood, however, as on a 
former occasion, prostrated himself in prayer before his troops, 
Temple of remounting his horse, cheered them on to victory. 
Somnath 6,000 of the ganison were slain, and the remainder 
captured, gg^aped by boats, pursued however by the Mahome- 
dans, who slew many more of them. Although Mahmood had 
seen many noble Hindoo temples, he was not prepared for the 
magnificence of Somnath, Entering the great hall, the idol, nine 
feet in height above the ground, was before him, and with a blow 
of his mace he struck off its nose. The Brahmins offered an 
immense sum if he would spare it, but the sooltan replied that 
he desired to be known to posterity as * Mahmood tbe idol- 
vast booty breaker, not as the idol-seller,’ and the image was broken 
obtained. pieces. In its inside were found precious stones and 
pearls, of a value far exceeding what had been offered, and the 
wealth of the temple was immense. 

After a short stay at Somnath, the sooltan followed Rajah 
Gnndaba Bheem H^o, who had retired to the fort of Gundaba, 

taken, probably Gundava, in Kiitch, which was stormed and 

taken, but the rajah escaped. Believing the place to he im- 
pregnable, the rajah had lodged all his valuables there, which 
Anbniwara sooltan’s hands. Mahmood then proceeded 

occupied. -fcQ Aiihulwara, which was a magniticent capital, and 
contemplated making it his permanent abode ; but being dissuaded 
from such a step, and having conferred the throne of Guzerat 
upon a prince of the country, he marched for Ghuzny by wa}' of 
Sinde, avoiding Rajah Bheem D^o, who had occupied the ordi- 
nary route ; but the army narrowly escaped destruction by heat 
and thirst in the desert This expedition, and the campaign and 
residence in Guzerat, had occupied two years and a half; and 
though in the year 1027 the sooltan undertook a campaign 
agai&t the Juts, or Jdts, a tribe on the river Indus, who had 
molested his army on its return from Somnith, and reduced 
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them to obedience, yet no further invasion of India on a largo 

scale was attempted. He became seriously afflicted 

with the stone, and died on April 29, 1030, in the sixty- r^iKut in 

third year of his age, having reigned thirty-three 

years. 

Sooltan Mahmood’s character is a favourite one with all Maho- 
medan historians, and doubtless possessed many ele- 
ments of greatness and of generosity, though of a valuable sooitan Mah- 
character. While he could be liberal to profusion to 
some, he was niggard to others; and the famous satire of the poet 
Ferdousi, whom he had invited to his court, and treated inhospi- 
tably, is a bitter memorial against him, redeemed too late by his 
generosity to the poet’s daughter. Mahmood was, nevertheless, a 
sincere patron of learning and of literature. He established col- 
leges and schools at Ghuzny, and endowed them richly ; and he 
beautified the city by many noble buildings. His justice was 
inflexible, and by his natural strength of chamcter and personal 
bravery, he possessed himself, in an eminent degree, of the affec- 
tions of his people. It will have been seen by the detail of his 
invasions, that he had no desire to make any permanent settle- 
ment in India, and took no part in its politics. The fierce icono- 
clasm of his nature, and lust of booty, were the foundations of 
air bis Indian campaigns, and after he bad plundered and de- 
vastated any Indian territory, and carried off thousands of its 
people to become slaves, he left it to its ancient rulers, to recover 
gradually from the desolation he had caused. It is probable that 
thousands of forcible conversions were made as a principle of 
faith; but Islamism took no root in India, and the destruction 
and plunder of their temples, and the slaughter of their priests ^ 
and bravest warriors, established in the hearts of the Hindoo 
people a terror and hatred of the Mahomedans which was never 
afterwards redeemed. No instances, it may be said to his credit^ 
are recorded of wanton or revengeful massacre or executions ; and 
in his dealings with Hindoo princes he was in all cases merciful, 
even |bough they had proved unfaithful to their promises. Tried 
by the standard of Ms times, therefore, Mahmood must be con- 
sidered on the whole humane, and his unquenchable thirst foi 
gain by plunder is the worst feature in his character. In regard 
to the Hindoo princes, it is evident that their efforts to resist tlie 
invaders were comparatively feeble. Their greatest coalition, in 
A.D. 1006, did not amount to a representation of the wnirlike ptnver 
of India, and was so quickly overthrown, that it scarcely deserves 
the name of resistance ; while Anundpilof Lahore, tlie head of the 
llajpoot dynasty of the Chohans, was the only prince wfflo appears 
to have h^ the national honour really at heart. At his deaths 
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tHe doiBiiiioiis of Mahmood extended as far as IsfaHan westward, 
fjid their extent, already great, only perhaps prevented a permanent 
occupation of the greater part of India. Thirteen invasions of 
India are claimed for him ^ but ten only, as detailed, are of con* 
se<iiience. 


Cri AFTER III. 

PEOM THB DEATH OF SOOLTAH MAHMOOD TO THE EKD OF 
THE GHXJZHEVX DYNASTY, A.D, 1030-1180. 

Mahmood left twin sons, Mahomed and Musaood : and by his will, 
Mahomed Created Mahomed his successor. The brothers had 
BooftauMaii- on good terms, and while their father kept 

mood. Mahomed near him, on account of his docile and tract- 
able disposition, he conferred on Musaood the government of 
Isfahan, in order that his turbulent nature might find employment 
in the subjugation of the warlike tribes around him. On his 
father’s death, Musaood wrote to his brother relinquishing his 
claim to succession, provided the Persian provinces were assigned 
to him, and his name were read first in the public prayers j this, 
however, was refused by Mahomed, who, contory to the advice 
of the officers of state, marched with an army to meet his brother. 
By the way, Mahomed halted for the forty days’ fast of the 
Rumzan, during which time a conspiracy was formed against him 
m camp by his uncle and two other chief officers, and he was 
seized and imprisoned. The confederates then marched to Herat 
■with the army, and joining Musaood, swore allegiance to him. 
Musaood, however, though he did not release his brother, hanged 
one and beheaded the other of the two treacherous officers, and 
Mahomed, imprisoned his uncle for life. According to the cruel 
de custom of the time, Mahomed was blinded and deposed, 

ifrotter ^ ^ reign of five months, and Musaood became sooltan 

Musaoo(i.iosi. of the whole Ghuznevy dominions. 

From the period of his accession, in 1031 a.d., till 1033, IMusaood 
was engaged in warfare with the Seljuk Tartars j but peace being 
Maaaorwrs Concluded with them, he tinned his attention to the 
mSf affairs of India, whither he proceeded ; captured the 
fort of Sursooty, in the Kashmere hills; and while he 
was engaged in this campaign, heard of the defeat of his general 
Renews the ^7 Seljuks, and was obliged to pn^ceed to that 
expedition, part of his dominions to restore order. In the year 
Harold Hare- 1036, having returned to India, Musaood reduced the 
fort of Hansy, before deemed impregnable esUblished 
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a garrison in it, and also in Sonpnt, near Dehly j and returning 
to Lahore, left his son M^dood in possession, and pro- Mnsaood 
ceeded to Ghnzny. Here he found the kingdom in con- 
fusion from repeated attacks by the Seljuks, and in May 
1040 himself received a sore defeat by them, by which w 
he was so disheartened, that he determined to reside *’^*”^* 
for the future in India. As he proceeded to Lahore 
in 1042, his army mutinied, deposed him, and put 
him in prison, raising to the throne his blind brother Mahomed, 
whom he had brought with him. Musaood had reigned nine 
years. Though of a warlike temperament, he was fond of the 
society of learned men ; he built and endowed schools and 
colleges, and for a period was very popular ; but he lacked the 
energy of his father, and perhaps the Ghuznevy dominions, 
already spread over an immense tract of country, were become 
too large to . be governed ethciently. Shortly after his deposition, 
Musaood was put to death by his cousin Soliman, in the fort 
of Kurry, where he had been confined. During hie reign he 
had appointed his son Mddood governor of Balkh ; who, on 
hearing of his father’s murder, repaired to Ghuzny, where he was 
received ^th enthusiasm, assumed the crown, and immediately 
marched upon Lahore to avenge his father’s death. K^.iood.son 
The blind king Mahomed opposed him at Buntoor, aLuS'iISe 
was defeated, and taken prisoner, and, with several nud 
oiiicers who had taken part in the deposition of King 
Musaood, put to death. Finding his brother Madood, who had 
continued in charge of Lahore, was not disposed to accord his 
allegiance, Mddood marched against him ; but, before any engage- 
ment occurred, Madood was found dead in his bed, and all opposi- 
tionceased. Meanwhile the Seljuks had recommenced 
hostilities, and the king left India to oppose them. otfiiwetJe 
During his absence, the Hindoo princes of Northern 
India, taking advantage of the diMculties of the new king, or- 
ganized an insurrection against the Mabomedans, which for a 
time threatened serious consequences. The Ilajah of Behiy, in 
conjunction with other confederates, retook Hansy and 
Thandsur,.with their dependencies. . The, fort of Na- 
grakote capitulated, and an idol was replaced tliere ^ 
with great pomp. This success encouraged other 
rajahs of the Punjab ; who, having, coalesced, iti vested 
.Lahore,,; but it was desperately defended by its Mahomeclan 
garrison, street by street; and whea,:in.- despair of re- 
eeiving aid, and in sore strait from famine, the garnson v ^ 
sallied forth, the Hindoos fed, and the siege ceased. 

Thia event seems to have broken up the Hindoo oonfederation ; 
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for tkougli the troubles on the western frontier of the kingdom 
nerer ceased, its Indian possessions remained at peace till the king’s 
King death, which occurred December 24, a.b. 1049. His 
son Musaood, a child of four years old, was proclaimed 
A.1X1049. king, but almost immediately deposed by his uncle 
Pope Leo IX. Abool Hassan, who became king, and at once recovered 
the Punjab, Sinde, and other Indian territory from a rebel officer 
who had coalesced with the inhabitants. Abool Hassan was, 
Abool Hassan however, deposed in 1051 by Abdool Eusheed, a son of 
the Sooltan Mabmood; who, after a reign of a year, 
was in turn deposed by FarokhzM, son of King Musa- 
ood, who reigned six years, and died in a.b. 1058 ; but 
no event of Indian interest is recorded of this period. 
He was succeeded by his brother Ibrahim without 
opposition, who reigned in peace till his death, in a.b. 
1098, with the exception of one Indian campaign in 
A.B. 1079, which was confined to a portion of the 
Punjab. Ibrahim was a religious devotee, and em- 
ployed himself in translating the Koran and other 
His son Musaood III., who succeeded 
him, was of a bolder and more martial character, and 
his love of justice was distinguished by the compilation of all 
existing laws of the kingdom into one code. Although he does 
not appear to have entered upon any Indian campaign in person, 
yet his generals carried the Mahomedan arms beyond the Ganges, 
and returned with much spoil of temples and cities. During the 
Mjskps I'sigm of Musaood III. Lahore became the real capital 
Lahore his of the Ghuznevy dynasty, and their possessions in India 
capital. become consolidated. 

Arslan, a son of the late king, now imprisoned bis brothers, and 
Arslan crowned ; but the princes who had been put iLside 

usurps the appealed through their mother, who was sister of 
tiwne,m& Sanjur, sooltan of the Seljuks, to him for aid, which 
M^as promptly rendered, and Arslan defeated in a bloody battle by 
the sooltan in person. Arslan filed to India, and collecting all the 
troops there, attempted to recover Ghuzny, but was again clefeated, 
pnt fcoaeath. and put to death in the twenty-seventh year of his age 
and third of his reign. 

When the Seljuk sooltan interfered, in 1118 a.b., on behalf of 
Bephews, and defeated Arslan, he placed another 
moit&n, 1118 . nepb^’vr, B^hram, brother of Arslan, upon the throne, and 
the date of his reign is reckoned from that period — there being 
then in' fact two kings of the same kingdom. After quelling a 
rebellion in India, B^brlrn reigned in peace for some time, but 
having executed one of the Ghoory family, his son-in-law, the 
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Prince of G-laoor; Seif-ood-deen ScK>r, in order to avenge bis brotlrer’& 
Geath, invaded Ghuznj, when Bahrain was forced to Jiy, and 
Seif-ood-deen took possession of the city. however^ 

recovered it during the winter, and took Seif-ood-deen prisoner, 
whom he executed in a barbarous manner. Alla-ood-deen, brother 
of Seif-ood-deen, now sooltan of Ghoor, marched at once to avenge 
the act, defeated Bdhram, and having taken possession Ghuzny 
of Ghuzny, gave it up to indiscriminate pillage and 
slaughter for seven days. Most of the noble ^ifices s^ijuk. 
raised by the Ghuznevy kings were desti-oyed, and even learned 
and inoffensive men of high station were put to death in cold 
blood. The city never afterwards recovered from this spoliation, 
and Alla-ood-deen obtained the appellation of * Jehan-soz/ or 
* burner of the world/ by wdiich, and for his infamous crueltlesy 
he was afterwards distinguished. These events have perhaps no 
direct concern with Indian history, but it is necessary to relate 
them in regard to the family of Ghoor, which succeeded the 
Ghuznevies in India, 

After the engagement with Alla-ood-deen, Sooltan B^rlkm ded 
towards India, but died by the way of a broken heart, in the year 
1362, having reigned 35 years. u 

His son Khoosroo, who reached Lahore safely, was 
received with joy, and became king. He would have 
made an effort to regain Ghuznj, but owing to the de- ^CihrAm 
feat of the Seljuk swltan by the Toorkomans, this be- 
came impossible, and he remained content with his sontsttcSeSj 
Indian possessions, over which he ruled for seven years Dies at 
without troubles. He died at Lahore, in the year 
1160, leaving his dominions to his son, Khoosroo .rj,eGho<jry 
Miiliik, who was destined to be the last of the dynasty, fanujy 
After a protracted struggle, the whole kingdom of 
Ghnzny had fallen into the possession of the Ghoory phutp 
family, and in the year IIW, Shahab-ood-deen Ma- 
homed Ghoory, brother of Gheias-ood-deen, sooltan #*omre 
of Ghoor, who had succeeded his nncle xllk-ood-deen, ovemm the 
Indian possessions of Sooltan Khoosrt*«), and invested Lahore, wliich 
he was' unable to take, and peace was concluded between them, 
Sooltan Khoosroo giving up his son Khoosroo Muliik as a hostage. 
Four years afterwards Mahomed Ghoory invaded the Punjab 
again, and established some garrisons in the province, which 
Sooltan Khoosroo was unable toexpel: and being desirous of getting 
the sooltan into his power, wrt>te to him that he had despatched 
Ms son with overtures of peace. The message wm not open to 
suspicion, and the sooltan, very desirous of meeting the son (mm 
whom he had been so long separated, went 'to meet him, attended 
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only'bya small escort. Mahomed Gboory’s plan had so far succeeded: 
wahomed ® rapid march, at the head of 20,000 cavalry, he 

ievosGB threw himself between the sooltan and Lahore, and 

ftiToitan while part of the force surrounded the unfortunate 

Khoosroo, t. > IT* • t 

uid esca- sooltau s camp and made him prisoner, the rest, headed 
dynasty of by Mahomed Ghoory, passed on to Lahore, of which ho 
uhoor, possession without opposition, in the name of his 

brother, the Sooltan of Ghoor. Thus the house of Ghuzny ceased 
to reign ; Sooltan Khoosroo had reigned twenty-six years, and 
was the last of the race of Suhooktugeen who held royal power. 
He and his family were sent to Ghoor and confined there, and 
their ultimate fate is not known. The great Ghuznevy dynasty 
had lasted from A.D, 962 to 1186, or 224 years. 


CHxlPTER IV. 

OF THE CONaXJESTS OF SOOLTAN SHAHAB-OOD-BEEN, XAHMOOB 

OnOOKY, COMMONLY CALLED MAHOMED GHOORY, A.D. 1166 - 

1205. 

Alla-ood-deen, sooltan of Ghoor, who had taken possession of 
s<u)itjm Ghuzny, died in 1166 a.d., after a leign of four years. 
6u«or<?i^8?“ had confined his nephews Gheias-ood-deen and Sha- 
A.a ii5«. hab-ood-deen, and his son Seif-ood-deen became sooltan. 

His first act was to release his cousins, and restore 
Bucct*ed8, aHd them to the government they had previously held ; and 
r^nsotiiya reigned barely a year, be wiis assassinated by 

sooif 4 in a person whose brother he had put to death. To him 
Gheias-ood-deen succeeded ; and it is a strange feature 
eeeds. those times, when the first act of every succeeding 

monarch seems to have been to slay, blind, or confine every pos- 
sible pretender to the throne, that he should have trusted his 
brother Mahomed with powers virtually as extensive as his own ; 
a trust which was fulfilled to the day of his death by Mahomed 
Ghoory with the most scrupulous and devoted faith. 

Mahomed Ghoory, after Ghuzny had been taken possession of 
First indtmn brother, Sooltan G heias-ood-deen, and the ofiicers 

of the Ghuznevy kings displaced, was despatched to 
Guc^ory. India, to annex the provinces which belonged to the 
subverted dynasty. Mooltaa was taken, and the fort of Oocha, the 
scene of Alexander’s memorable attack and severe wound, was 
invested. The gates were opened by the rsgah’s widow, who 
desired to marry her dpighter to the Mahomedan general, and 
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had put her husband to death; and he returned -with his Hin** 
doo bride to Ghuzny. In A.i). 1179-80 he invaded secona 
Sooltan Khoosroo Mullik’s territory of Peshawur ; and, rS uilin. 
as has been already related in the last chapter, gained p^jnp 
possession of Lahore, and sent the royal captives to his 
brother Gheias-ood-deen, by whom they were confined. 

In 1191 Mahomed Ghoory again advanced into India, and re- 
took the fort of Bitunda from the Hindoos. Here he 
learned that the Rajah of Ajniere, Prithy BM, with 
the Rajah of Dehly, Chawund Rai, were advancing to j 

meet him with 200,000 horse and 3,000 elephants ; mmUueJ 
and the adverse forces met near the village of Nar- B»ttieof 
rain, on the banks of the Soorsutty or Saraswaty river, feSt 
wliich, to the Hindoos, was the holy ground of the Mahomedatta. 
Mahabh^rut, In this engagement, Mahomed Ghoory was de- 
feated with great loss ; himself severely wounded, and his army 
pursued for forty miles. But the Hindoos did not follow up 
their advantage : Bitunda was besieged for a time, but abandoned ; 
and, as had been the case before, the Hindoo princes relapsed into 
inactivity. 

For a time Mahomed rested with his brother Sooltan Gheias- 
ood-deen at Ghoor ; but the shame of the defeat he had 
sustained rankled at hia heart, and proceeding to his <*ampaiorn, 
government of Ghuzny, he organised an army of 
120,000 picked horsemen, with which he marched suddenly into 
India by the route of Peshawur. Having reached I./ahore, he 
dispatched an ambassador to the Rajah of Ajmere, offering him 
friendship should he embrace Islumism, otherwise the issue of 
war ; a fair challenge perhaps, according to the customs of the 
times, but one w^hich, he must have known, would be refused. 
It was impossible, indeed, to have offered to the head of the 
Chohan Rajpoots, the descendant of one of the princes of the 
fire-fountain of Mount Aboo, a greater insult At this period the 
ruling families of the Hindoos of Northern India were all Raj- 
poots. Prithy Rai, rajah of Ajmere, was the head of the Oho- 
han tribe; and, subordinate to him w^ere the IHras, under Ilamira 
and others. The Aditja dymisty of Mewar wm ruled over by 
Eagakuna. The Tomaras were .rajahs of Behly, the Bahtores 
of Kanouj, and the Baghilas, who had succeeded the Chalukyas, 
of Guzerat. To all these, the chosen champions of the Hindoo 
faith, and representatives of the Aryan chivalry, l^rithy liii 
made a powerful appeal, which was heartily responded to* 
Their splendid victory over Mahomed .Ghoory was not more than 
two years old, and nothing had occurred to damp the ardour it 
had reawakened; nor at any period in its history were tli# 
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Bajpoots of India better united, or more fitted to encounter a 
national enemy than on tbe present occasion. 

The Hindoos took up their position on their old ground at 
Second great Tirouri or Narrain, on the Soorsutty river, and awaited 
Narrain^or arrival of the Mahomed ans, with the river bed, 

Tivouri. foj. contained little water, between them. Ferishta 
(quotes the letters which passed between the commanders; that of 
the Hindoos is arrogant and vaunting, but offering not to molest 
the Mahomedans if they retired. Mahomed’s reply is that of a 
simple soldier, whose sense of duty forbids him to retreat. The 
Hindoos spent the night in thoughtless revelry, the Mahomedans 
in preparation, and before dawn Mahomed had advanced to the 
Victory of the hostile Camp. He directed attacks to be made by 
Mahomedans. fregii hodies of horse on the Hindoo centre as rapidly ae 
possible, retreating at the same time, till watching his opportunity, 
he charged at the head of l^,000chosen mail-clad warriors, and rode 
through the Hindoo host, scattering it on all sides. ^ like a great 
building/ writes Ferishta, ^ it tottered to its fall, and was lost in its 
own ruins.’ Chawund Bai, rajah of Dehly, Hamira Hdra, and 
many noted leaders fell on the field. Frith y Kai was taken and 
put to death, and the whole of the 77%ateriel and private property 
of the Hindoo army fell into the conquerors hands. Tiiis great 
Decides the battle virtually decided the fate of India, nor any 
fateofiudia. coalition of similar magnitude attempted, or indeed 
was it possible, in after years. 

The glory of the victory was stained by the massacre of un- 
resisting Hindoos at Ajmere, which was plundered ; and having 
made over the country to an illegitimate son of Prithy Bai, 
Kootiib-ood- Mahomed proceeded northwards, and returned to 
MPtufes^*' Ghuzny, leaving as his deputy Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, 
Debiy. who took Bebly with its dependencies from the rajah, 
nnd in 1193 a.d. established it ns the seat of Mahomedan govern- 
ment. 

In the succeeding year, Mahomed Ghoory returned to India, 
and marching eastwards, Jeychund Rai, rajah :of 
campaign. Kanouj, was defeated by the vanguard of the army 
under Kootub«ood-deen Eibuk, and a fort, in which the 
EenarciT”^ rajahs of Kanouj kept their treasures, fell before the 
Mahomedans, who passed onwards to Benares, where 
Mahomed Ghoory broke the idols in ail the temples, and conse- 
crated the buildings to Islamism. He then proceeded to return 
to Ghuzny, having created Kootub-ood-deen viceroy. Tn 1194 a.b. 
Kootub-ood-deen was summoned to the aid of the prince who had 
been nominated to Ajmere and had been expelled. Iltunraj, 
who had created the revolution, was, however, defeated and slain 
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in battle; and a Mabomedan governor was appointed to protect and 
control the rajah— a course which has often since been followed bj 
ourselves under similar circumstances. Having settled 
Ajmere, Kootiib-ood-deen proceeded to Anhui wara, in ceen Eibaic 
Guzerat, where he defeated Bheem D^o, the rajah; and najaiiof 
would probably have annexed the kingdom, but was 
recalled to Dehly, by orders from Ghuzny. 

The sixth campaign was of short duration, for Mahomed Ghoory, 
after taking By an a, in Bajpootana, left the held opera- sixth cam- 
tions to be concluded by Kootub-ood-deen, when 
Gwalior fell after a long siege j and marching into 
Guzerat, he took Anhulwara and all its dependencies. ‘^oJituSood- 
In this year, while engtrged in affairs on the western 
frontier, Mahomed Ghoorv heard of the death of his 

' i, , - tjfiidaS'OCQ" 

brother, uheias-ood-deen, and was crowned sooltan aeeitdtea. 
without opposition. He now recommenced his western 
campaign against the King of Khaiizm, but was de- 
feated in a severe battle, and narrowly escaped with his life, 
being obliged to pay a heavy ransom. 

Meanwhile the Gukkurs, mention of whom has been made on 
previous occasions, revolted, and committed dreadful Bebeiiionot 
atrocities in the Punjab, which tho}^ overran, and even 
captured Lahore. The sooltan, therefore, marched from Ghuzny 
to Mooltan, which had also rebelled, defeated the rebel Zeeruk, 
who had been in charge of the province, and then attacked the 
Punjab inconjimction with Kootub-ood-deen, who had been sum- 
moned from l)ehly. The Gukkurs were quickly reduced, and for 
the most part became Mahomedans : and the sooltan was on his 
return to Ghuzny, when, being encamped near the town of Bohtuk, 
on the Indus, and his tents opened at nights to admit gooitanMaiio- 
fresh air from the river, a body of Gukkurs swam the !!!?*! Pil**.**?, 

, ^ niitruPr^ii ».£ 

stream, cut down the sentinel m the sooltan s tent, and Koiituk. 
before the guards could assemble, had succeeded in forcing an 
entrance and in murdering him ; he w’as found to have received 
no less than twenty-two wounds. This event happened on March 
14, A. n. 1205. liis remains were carried to Ghuzny, and interred 
there. Mahomed Ghoory left no male issue. Be had accumu- 
lated an immense amount of treasure, the results of hia Indian 
campaigns, the posse.-bion of which, with the succession to the 
kingdom, was disputed for a time ; but eventually his nephew, 
Mahmood, son of the late king, Gheias-ood-deeU; wiis crowned as 
sooltan. 

The character of ^lahomed Ghoory is hardly, perhaps, ap- 
preciated by the Mabomedan historians. He was faithful to hm 
brcthet; just and liberal^ and his military exploits equalled, if they 
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did not in some respects exceed, those of His great ancestor, Sooltan 
Character Mahmood I, He overcame greater Combinations Hy 
MaSeci the Hindoo princes than it bad ever fallen to the lot 
stoary. of Sooltan Mabmood to encounter, and bis general- 

sbip and calm courage in tbe great battle vp-bicb virtually 
decided the fate of India were of the highest character. Sooltan 
Mabmood’s exploits were against a people who had not,^ within 
the memory of man, scarcely indeed of tradition, encountered a 
foreign invasion,* they were taken unawares, and for the most 
part made a comparatively trifling defence. Mahomed Ghoory, 
on the contrary, had to contend with the combined military forces 
of Northern India, now thoroughly aroused to a sense of common 
danger, actuated by national honour for tbe defence of their 
country, and inspirited by their previous victory. The results of 
his Indian campaigns were not merely plunder. As Mahomed 
Ghoory advanced he annexed the districts he occupied, and pro- 
vided means for their administration, and they laid the real 
fomidation of the subsequent Mahomedan empire of India, of 
which his comparatively early death prevented the probable re- 
alisation in bis own person. 


CHAPTER V. 

OP THE SLAVE KIKGS OP DEHLY IH SUCCESSION, 

1205 TO 1239. 

At the period of Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory^s death, three Turkish 
slaves, who had been brought up by Mm, held viceregal appoint- 
ments. Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk was viceroy in Northern India, 
Nasir-ood-deen Kubdchi in Mooltan and Sinde, and Eldooz in 
Ghuzny, Mahomed Ghoory’s successor, his nephew 
Swn Ei'buk' Mahmood, immediately after his accession, sent a war- 
oreatedkitig j-^nt of investiture as king, with all the insignia of 

JL». 1205. royalty, to Kootub-ood-deen, and he was crowned, as 

ueaxy first Mahomedan king, at Lahore on July 24, 1206. The 
SonstSlTti-* already served in India for twenty years, 

“opie- and had exercised viceregal power for the whole of 

Origin of that period. He was not therefore new to the sit ua- 

K^tuiw>od- Bom of obscure parents, be bad become the slave 
of a Kizi or law-officer in Toorkistan, who had him 
educated. On this person’s death the boy was sold by his 
executors, and presented by the purchaser to Mahomed Ghoory, 
then engaged in one of Ms western campaigns. Thencefor'ward 
the fortunes of Kootub-ood-deen experienced no check j his natural 
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talents Lad free scope for action, and whether at. a soldier, a 
general, or a political administrator, he gained eqnal distinction. 

To him, indeed, the details of the conquests in India are due. 
In 1192 A.D., after Mahomed Ghoory had returned to 
Ghuzny, Kootnh-ood-deen took Dehly, after a fierce con- campaigiia 
flict, and est ablished the seat of Mahomedan government on<i-deea 
there. In the succeeding year he drove back the 
Giizerat forces, and in 1194 accompanied the sooltan in his 
campaign towards Benares. His establishment of a Mahomedan 
administration in Ajmere has been already noticed, as fdso the 
campaign w^hich ensued in Guzerat ; and in the same year Ivootub- 
ood-deen was invited to Ghuzny, where he was received with all 
the honour and respect due to his position. He had scarcely 
returned to Dehly when the M airs of Eajpootana rebelled. Kootub- 
ood-deen proceeded to attack them, but was worsted in a skirmish, 
in which he received six or seven wounds, and had a narrow 
escape from death. In the year 1202 he captured the strong fort 
of Kalinga, in Bundelkund, obtaining an immense booty, and 
completed the subjugation of the provinces lying between that 
place and Dehly. In the year 1205, as has been related, he became 
king of India, and a quarrel having arisen between him and 
Eldooz, governor of Ghuzny, he marched thither and 
was crowned there j but, unable to bold the city, he 
returned almost immediately to India. Here, until 
his death, which occurred by a fall from his horse in 
the year 1210, Kootub-ood-deen occupied himself in 
the regulation of his dominions, and attempted no 
further conquests. There can be no question of the 
ability by which he had raised himself from the condition of a 
slave to that of a king, and Mahomedan historians attest not only 
his vigour, but his social virtues, and his profound, generous 
liberality. To commemorate the conquest of Dehly the celebrated 
minaret, called the ICootub Minar, still perfect, with a splendid 
mosque, were commenced by Kootuh-ood-deen, and completed by 
his successor, Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish. 

Kootub-ood-deen left one son, Ar^m, who at once ascended to the 
throne, but appears to have been deficient in vigour AiUm.his »on, 
and resolution. Kasir-ood-deen Kubichd became in- 
dependent in Sinde, and Mahmood Bukhtyar Khiijy, another of 
Sooltan Mahomed Qhooi'y’s slaves, possessed hinx&elf of Bengal, 
while other chiefs, imitating their example, became independent 
A deputation of the nobles of the State, therefore, waited upon 
Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish, the son-ln’-law and adopted son of 
the late king, and besought him to save the kingdom by 
accepting the throne. He complied with their request, o««a XitmiA 
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defeated Ar£m in an engagement near Delily, and was crowned 
defeats Arim, king. All these exents happened in the same jeari 
1210, and before he had well established his authority 
shunish-ood the Toorky cavalry in his service rebelled and ad- 
vanced upon Dehly, but were defeated by the Mng, 
throw, im, had now no one to oppose him. In the year 

signed 1^**^** 1216, Taj-ood-deen Eldooz, king of Ghuzny, made an 
King John, effort to recover the Indian dominions, and advanced 
Kw’oo* upon Dehly with a large army, but was defeated by 
Stmfsh hut plain already memorable from former 

fBdeWed. battles, and taken prisoner. 

In 1217 Altmish next endeavoured to reduce Nasir-ood-deeii 
Henry nr. Kub^ha, who was independent in Sinde, but failed 
England purpose after a severe struggle. Meanwhile the 

Invasion of ^^ominions of the Sooltan of Kharizm had been invaded 
Gimzn? hy by the Moghuls under Chengiz or Jengiz Khan, who 

under^iLgi* Overran the country, and penetrated as far as Ghuzny. 
Khan. Jelal-ood-deen, the son of the Sool tan ofKharizm, vainly 

endeavoured to save the eastern portion of his dominions, hut 
was pursued to the Indus, and narrowly escaped with his life. 
He repaired to Altmish, and endeavoured to induce him to act 
against the Moghuls, hut in the face of their overwhelming numbers 
and power he declined the expedition. Jelal-ood-deen, however, 
subsequently recovered part of the Ghuzny dominions in Persia. 
Altmish Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish again invaded Sinde, 

iiivadea and having defeated his brother-in-law, who was after- 
si mi e and wards drowned in the Indus, annexed the province to 
annexes It. dominions. It must be understood, however, that 
this conquest relates to Northern Sinde and Mooltan only. 
Southern Sinde was still in possession of the Sum4ra Bajpoots, 
and there is no record of any attempt to subdue them having 
been made by the Mabomedans up to this period. In A.n. 1226 
Maiwah Malwah, including the celebrated fort of Mandoo, was 
couquered conquered, which was followed in 1231 by the recapture 
owaiiox of Gwalior, which had again fallen into the hands of 
recaptured, Hindoos; and in this campaign Oojeyn, the former 
Oojeyn taken, capital of Bajah Vikram-Aditya the Great, aiid one of 
the oldest and most famous Hindoo cities of India, fell into the 
king^s hands, when all the idols of the celebrated temples there 
were destroyed. Altmish also re-established his authority over 
the provinces of Bengal, which had been interrupted by tlu^ 
^ rebellion of its governor. Thus before his death, whicii 
deenAitmisn occurred OS Apm 30, 1236, Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish 
had established the Mahomedan sovereignty over the 
whoieof Northern India, from the Indus to the Ganges, ani In 
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Jiis large tract, the power of the Hindoos was completely Broken. 
Such of the native chiefs as were permitted to govern their 
hereditary dominions paid tribute; but the largest portion of 
the country appears to have been under a direct Mahomedan 
administration. Shumsh-ood-deen Altmisb had reigned twenty- 
six years with honour, and forms another instance of self- elevation 
by his talent, from his originally low condition. 

" Eookn-ood-deen, the eldest son of the late king, was governor of 
Budaoon, and was at JDehly on his father’s death. He 
was crowned without opposition on May 1, 1235, but ueenFeroze, 
at once abandoned himself to every species of Hcenti- 
ousness, of which the consequences were immediately 
apparent in several serious rebellions. His mother, a cruel woman, 
virfcuallj? conducted the administration ; but the nobles of the 
kingdom were so disgusted with the conduct both of the mother 
and son, that they put forward Huzeea Sooltana, his eldest sister, 
to supersede him ; and the princess, having put herself at the head 
of an army and marched against him, he was delivered up to her, 
and placed in confinement. Euzeea Sooltana was no pepo»e 4 and 
ordinary woman. It is rare among the families of 
Eastern princes to find any example of vigour or st>oiiana. 
heroism in the female members ; but Ruzeea possessed both in an 
eminent degree. Ferishta writes of her, comparing her 
with the late king’s sons : — ^ She had a man’s head and 
heart, and wtis better than twenty such sons she had no fault, 
< but that she was a woman.’ She was well educated, and had 
been her father’s constant companion ; and while engaged in his 
Gwalior campaign, he had appointed her his regent at the capital 
She was well acquainted not only with the routine of ordinary cur- 
rent afiairs, but with the political transactions of the State. After 
her avssumption of the royal authority she gave public audiences, sat 
in the royal seat, and transacted all business in pubic. Such a 
person must needs have had, and perhaps made, many enemies, and 
there were many intrigues against her ; but for a time she succeeded 
in breaking them up, and in establishing full order in the State 
and its most distant dependencies. The princess was unmarried, 
and tlie favour with which she regarded her master of the horse, 
who was permitted to lift her on her horse when she rode out, 
gave offence to many. 

In the year 1239, the popular feeling was expressed in the re- 
bellion of the Viceroy of Lahore; hut the queen inarched promptly 
against him, and reduced him to obedience. A second revolt was 
that of Mullik Altoonia Toork, governor of Bitunda. In proceed- 
ing thither from Lahore, the Toorky chiefs of the army mutinied, 
and carried the queen to Altoonia, by whom she was deteiiied, 
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and to wliom slie was sliortlj after married. Meanwhile the 
The <iTieen Prince Beiram, her brother, had been elected king, and 
ATtoonfaand qneen marched from Bitirada, to re-esta- 

herbrother^^ blish her authority, at the head of an army which 
she and her husband had collected, they were met by 
She attempts the forces of Beiraui, and after a severe action the 

to regam -i « t . 

power, hut queen was defeated. She rallied her army, however, 
twice. but was defeated finally on August 24, 12Sk In her 
Put to death, flight from the fatal field of Keithul, the unfortunate 
^239- lady and her husband were taken prisoners, and put to 

death, on November 14 of the same year. Kuzeea Begum Sooltana 
had reigned three and a half years. 


Bciram, 
orotUer of 
Ruzeea 
Sooltana, 
sncceeds, 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE SLAVE KIKGS OF EEHLT (€Ontim4£d)yk J>, 1239 TO 1288. 

Moiz-ood-been Beiram ascended the throne on April 21, 1239-40, 
but in an unquiet reign of two years displayed no 
ability. On November 22, 1241, the Moghuls, advanc- 
ing from Ghuzny, had seized Lahore ; the viceroy had 
fled, and the vizier, Yekhtyar-ood-deen, was dispatched 
from Behiy to oppose them at the head of such troops 
ns could be collected. When the danger was past, as the Moghuls 
did not remain, the vizier formed a plot to depose the king : and 
^ on his return to Dehly besieged the capital, which, after 

Imprisoned , . , , t/v -icSjt i i • 

fi.nd put a long siege, was taken on May 10, 1241, and the king 
to death, imprisoned and afterwards put to death. He had reigned 

atusaond little more two years. He was succeeded by Aila-ood- 
Eucceeds. Musaood, SOU of Rookn-ood-deen, w^hose reign 

of four years is I'emarkable only for two partial invasions by the 
Moghuls — one of Bengal by way of Tibet, the other of a part of the 
Punj^l^—both of which were repelled by the local authorities. 
Musaood entered upon a career of detestable profligacy and 
cruelty, and the nobles at court, weaiied of his vices, requested his 
Beirara Nasir-ood-deen to come to the capital. On his 

deposed, arrival, on June 10, 1246, he found the king already 
deposed, and in confinement, where he remained till 

his death. 

Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood, in many respects, was a remarkable 
Kasir-ood- character. He was the son of Shumsh-ood-deen Alt** 
SutS' »^^sh, and had been nominated by his father to the 
ceeds,ia<r« go?ernment of Bengal, hut was too young to undertake 
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the charge. The widow of his fiither, who was not his mother, 
had conhned him ; but he was released by King Musaood, and 
appointed to the government of Byraich, which he conducted in 
an able manner. His personal habits were Tory 
simple j and during his imprisonment he had supported ciia- 
himself by making copies of the Koran, an occupation 
which he never abandoned. Ferishta writes of him, that he had 
but one wife, whom he obliged to do all homely offices, refusing 
even the assistance of a servant ; and when she complained one day 
of having burnt her fingers in baking bread, he exhorted her to 
persevere and God would reward her ; as for himself, he was only 
a trustee of the State funds, and would allow of no extra expenses. 
If the king had been earlier employed in large public afialrs, as 
his father intended, it is probable he would have made a better 
ruler, and trusted less to others; nevertheless, his reign brought 
no disaster on the State, and his virtuous private character was an 
admirable contrast to the profligate princes who had preceded him. 

Having removed some of the oldest and most disaffected officers 
from frontier posts, he replaced them by others, and 
thus established pow^erful and harmonious garrisons on ais govem* 
the west, whence Moghul invasions might be appre- 
hended. He then reduced many of the petty Hindoo princes cf 
the Doo^b, or tract between the Ganges and Jumna, to obedience ; 
and, between 1247 and 1250, the territory between Malwah and 
the Jumna, with the greater part of liajpootana, was thoroughly 
subjected. In the principality of Kurwur, in Bimdelkund, he was 
opposed by the rajah, according to Ferishta, at the head of 5,000 
horse and 200,000 foot ; and though the numbers may be exag- 
gerated, they go far to establish the extent of the opposition which 
the king had to encounter in the subjugation of a partially con- 
quered and martial people. It was an interesting circumstance of 
the year 1250, that Sheer Khan, the viceroy in charge of the 
western frontier, availed himself of an opportunity of driving the 
Moghuls out of Ghuzny, and taking possession of it in the name of 
the king. Another incursion by them into the Punjab was also 
repelled. In spite of sooie domestic intrigues and minor cam- 
paigns, the king seems to have enjoyed peace till 125B, wffien the 
Mewateesand other Kajpoot tribes broke into rebtdiion, of 

and were only sub jecteti after a great loss of life on 
both sides ; and in the same year, an envoy from tha prince of the 
l^Ioghuls arrived and was ent^talned with great honour 
and splendour. On February 18, 3 260-6, the king, who ti****!* 
had been long suffering from disease, died. 

It is doubtful whether he left any children, for none are men- 
tioned by the Mahomedan historian 5 and Gheias-ood- 
■■ ■ ■ 
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leen Bulfeiin, who had been vizier during the twenty jears of 
succeeds l^te Mng’s reign, ascended the throne without 

opposition. 

Gheias-ood-deen had, like other great men of the time, been 
Origin of ^ Toorky slave. In his youth he had belonged 

Oheiaa-ood- to Altmish I., and had raised himself to the highest 
ranks in the State. His court, after his accession, was 
esteemed the most dignified and learned in Asia j and he gave 
refuge to no less than fifteen princes of Central Asia, who had 
been dispossessed of their dominions by the Moghuls, and allotted 
The mngniii- to each a sumptuous establishment at Behly. The 
court and** etiquette of his court was very strict, and his public 
ceremonies and processions the most magnificent that 
morality. ever been seen in India. In bis early youth he 

had been addicted to wine : but after his accession to the throne, 
be not only gave up the use of it, but prohibited its sale or manu- 
facture in bis dominions, while he repressed all public immorality 
with the utmost strictness, and not unfrequently with cruelty. 
Renewed In 1266, the year of his accession, the Mewatees again 
of*the*” rebelled, but were hunted down, and put to death 
Others ***^*^^ indiscriminately, while the greater part of their coun- 
subdued. try was cleared of forest, and cultivated. Several 
other rebellions were suppressed with equal severity and effect. 
It will be remembered that Sheer Khan, an officer of great 
bravery and merit, had been placed in charge of the western 
frontier by the late king. In 1267 he died, and the king ap- 
pointed his eldest son and heir, the Piince Mahomed, as Sheer 
Insurrection successor. His fate will be related hereafter, 

in Bengal The greatest rebellion during the king’s reign was that 
in 1279, of Toghral Khan, viceroy of Bengal, who had 
assumed the title of king. Two successive expeditions sent 
against him had failed; at last the king, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, proceeded in person to Bengal j and Mullik Mokunder^ 
Exploit of officers, having discovered the rebel camp, 

MuiUk charged into it at the head of only forty men, and in 

" “ ““ his own tent of audience cut down the rebeFs ad- 

herents, but Togbral bimself escaped. This strange and desperate 
exploit so terrified the rebels, who considered the king’s army 
was upon them, that they fled. Toghral, however, was pujsued 
and killed. When the king arrived next day, he reproved 
Mullik Mokunder for his rashness, hut afterwards rewarded him. 
On all concerned in this rebellion, however, he poured out his 
Cruel execa- vengeance. Nor were even women and chil- 

tionsin dxsn Spared; and after his return to Dehly, executions 
Beugai. of the most cruel character were inflicted upon those 
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who had been taken prisoners, or who were sent from Bengal In the 
end, however, on a remonstrance being made by the law officers 
and religious men of the court, the king desisted from his bar- 
barous conduct. 

Some time after this event, the Prince Mahomed arrived from 
Lahore on a visit to his father, but had not been with 
him three months when n^ws reached him of a serious Prince 
incursion of the Moghuls. The prince departed to his 
post, engaged the Moghuls, and defeated them : but in a chance 
medley at the close of the action was killed. I'he death of his 
beloved son had the effect of completely prostrating the king, now 
upwards of eighty years of age, and he sank gradually. Believing 
himself on his death-bed, he sent for his second son Kurra Khan, 
then governor of Bengal, in order to nominate him as his suc- 
cessor j but finding his father better than he expected, Kurra 
Khan returned to Bengal without taking leave of him, which so 
incensed the old king, that he invited his grandson, Kei-khoosroo, 
from Mooltan, and made a will in his favour. A few Ohefas-ood- 
days afterwards, being upwards of eighty years of age, dfes” 
the king expired, having reigned in great splendour 
and glory for twenty-one years. scotianu. 

His disposition of the kingdom was not however carried out. 
The nobles were apprehensive that Kurra Khan would Rei-koMd 
dispute it and thus raise a civil war, and Kei-kobdd, his ^^rowncd, 
son, then in Dehly, was selected and crowned, Kei-khoosroo 
retiring to his government of Mooltan. Kei-kohM was a hand- 
some and engaging youth, who had been brought up with great 
strictness by his father, and expectations -were formed from his 
previous character that he would prove a good king. These, 
however, were sorely disappointed, for he gave himself up to 
a course of riotous debauchery, which was encouraged by the 
vizier, Kizam-ood-deen, who retained the executive power 
in his hands. The principal events of the short reign of Kei- 
kobM were an inviision by the Moghuls, which was repelled, and 
followed by the execution of all the Moghul officers 
ill the royal service, on pretence of their complicity umcerKi.it 
With their countrymen: and the visit of the king’s 
father, Kurra Khan, to Dehly, which, though it caused appre- 
hensions of a w^ar between them at first, ended amicably and even 
affectionately, Kurra Khan warning his son as he departed 
homewards against tlie designs of his vizier. For a time the 
advice of hia father was observed by Kei-kobid, but he Thevwer 
was again thrown into the vortex of pleasure by the min- 
ister, and failing to check his power, effected his death 
by poison through parties who were inlmicai to him. jatncyaiu 
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His excesses liad, however, so entirely riimed the constitution of the 
young king, that he became paralytic, and the executive power of 
the kingdom fell into the hands of three nobles, of whom Mullik 
Julal-ood-deen Feroze, of the Khiljy tribe, was the chief. After 
a brief struggle between the rivals for superiority, Julal-ood-deen 
prevailed : and at his instigation, the king, who was 
lying helpless in his country palace, was soon afterwards 
murdered by a Tartar, whose father had been unjustly 
This event happened in the year 1288, and with it 
the dynasties of the slave kings ceased to exist. J ulal- 
ood-deen Khiljy was proclaimed king, and to ensure his 
position, caused the infant son of Kei-kobad, who was In 
his power, to be put to death. From a.b. 1205 to 1288, 
a period of eighty -three years, ten kings, onginallj 
slaves, md their descendants, had reigned over India. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE EHILJT OR GHILZYE DYNASTY OF DEIILY, 

A.D. 1288 TO 1504. 

The Khiljies were a tribe who, according to Ferishta, had been 
driven from Toorkistan and had settled in the mountains west of 
the Punjab, where they still remain. . Being a warlike race, many 
of them entered the service of the kings of Ghuzny and of India, 
, and among them some rose to high offices. Julal-ood- 
juiai-ood- deen was the son of the governor of Samara, and had 
fieeu Khiljy. favour With the late king, by whom he was 

promoted; already advanced in age, being seventy 

years old when he became king; and he seems to have imdertaken 
the office, for it was to him little more, with much distrust of big 
own powers. He professed great humility, he would not ascend 
JTIS court and throne, or ride into the court of the palace ; and his 
habits. elevation produced no change in relation to his inti- 
mate associates, whom he entertained without pomp or ceremony 
as he had been used to do. Dehly became a point of attraction 
for all the learned men of Asia ; and poets, musicians, and singers 
were liberally patronised and rewarded, Ameer Khoosroo, one of 
the sweetest of Persian poets, was ennobled and made librarian to 
the king. In the suppression of the first rebellion against him, 
Ju}al-03d“deen displayed such entire absence of revengeful feeling, 
that his courtiers, only used to the wholesale executions of former 
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reigns, remonstrated with him. friends,’ he replied, quietly, 

am now old, and I wish to go down to the grave Anecdote of 
without shedding more blood.’ His courtiers, however, clemency, 
were partly in the right. The people were unused to such clem- 
ency, and sadly took advantage of it : crime of all descriptions 
increased ; many of the governors of provinces were rebellious ; 
and a conspiracy was set on foot to dethrone him. At a meeting of 
its members, one of them retired secretly and gave information to 
the king, who sent a party of his guards, and the conspirators were 
brought into the royal presence. They expected no less 
than death 5 but the king, drawing bis sword, dimg it ment «f 
before them, and challenged the boldest to use it against 
him. One of them replied, that the king should not care for 
words spoken under the influence of wine, and all prostrated 
themselves before the monarch, who forgave them. 

Nevertheless, it could not be concealed that the king’s great 
lenity was causing much mischief as well as disquiet n 

in the provinces. Sidy Mowla, a celebrated Dervish, bcrvfsC ' 
was executed for a plot against the king’s life ; and his 
curse as he died, against him and his posterity, seems to have 
affected the king very deeply. The year 1291 was one of severe 
famine, in which thousands perished, and the king's eldest son, 
Khan Khanan, fell a victim to an existing epidemic, both of 
wiiich events were attributed by tbe superstitious to the executive 
of the holy Dervish. The king, however, seems to have at Last 
roused himself to a sense of duty, and marched against the rebels 
in Mai wall j but the campaign was inconclusive, owing to his 
aversion to bloodshed. 

In the following year, 1292, however, he repelled, with much 
vigour, an invasion of the Moghuls, and one of their chiefs joined 
the king with 3,000 of his followers, and received his daughter in 
mai'riage. Ferishta mentions incidentally, that these Moghuls 
became Mahomedans, which proves that that faith had not as yet 
been received in some of the distant provinces of Northern Asia. 

In 1293, the king marched into Malwah, which was reduced to 
obedience, and his nephew, Alla-ood-deen, now rising 
into notice, reduced the Hindoos of Bhilsa and other Mfilw-nh 
districts in Central India, for which he was rewarded 
with the government of Dude, in addition to that of his own 
province. Encouraged by his success, Alla-ood-deen now requested 
permisrion to make an expedition southwards, into countries as vet 
unpenetrafced by the Mahomedans j and with 8,000 horse Rrwiiti Jn 
set out, in the year 1294, for the Deccan. Alla-ood-deen till' 
evidently marched by the line ofSaugor and Juhhul poor, 
for he debouched from the tableland of Central India 
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by the passes bto Berar, upon its capital, Eilichpoor, then held, 
according to tradition, by the Hindoo, or Jain rajah, Eel, -who was 
^ ^ feudatory of the rajahs of Bdogurh. A severe en- 

Hindoos near gagement toolr place on the plain between Ellichpoor 
and defeats and the hills, and the memory of the field of combat 
them. jg preserved by the mounds of the Mahomedan 
soldiers hilled in the action, which are called ^ Gunj Shaheed,’ or 
the heaps of the martyrs. From Ellichpoor, the young leader 
pushed on rapidly to D^ogurh, the impregnable stronghold of the 
Description Jadow Or Yadava rajahs, who then held sway over the 
of Ddogurh. country of Maharashtra. This place had originally been 
a conical hill, rising out of the plain, and separated rather more 
than a mile from the tableland to the north. Its sides all round 
had been scarped perpendicularly for 130 feet, probably at the 
period of the excavation of the cave temples of Ellora ; a broad 
ditch had been excavated round the hill, and there was no passage 
to its summit hut through a tunnel which, commencing in the 
ditch, had been led through the interior of the hill itself, which 
was composed of solid trap-rock. Such a work was unique in 
India then, as it is at present ; it was utterly inaccessible, and in 
itself impregnable j but the city at its foot, where the rajah dwelt, 
was an open one. 

Alla-ood-deen could make no impression on the fort ; hut he 
beleagured the city, and though it was stoutly defended by liiim D<$o, 
the rajah, as long as provisions lasted, yet he was ultimately 
obliged to capitulate. The rajah, after informing Alla-ood-deen 
that he had been taken unawares, offered 1,500 pounds 
acceptsterms, weight of gold US a ransom for the place, with a qiian- 
hn!kl'nby his tity of precious stones ; and the Mahomedans consented 
to withdraw. At this juncture, the rajah’s son, Shun- 
kul D^o, arrived with the main army, and repudiated his father’s 
negotiations. An action therefore ensued, in which the Mahome- 
dans would have been defeated but for the officer left at Bdogurh, 
who, with a thousand horse, retrieved the dayj the Mahomedans 
jg rallying, drove the Hindoos from the field with heavy 
defeated. jiud the siege was resumed. It was in vain that 

the rajah protested he had had no hand in his son’s conduct. 

Alla-ood-deen was inexorable as to further payment for 
ransom; and in the end consented to receive pearls, 
diamonds, precious stones, silver, and pieces of silk of a value 
Ellichpoor 'which seems almost incredible, but without question 
must have been very great ; Ellichpoor and its depen** 
dencies were also ceded. 

Meanwhile, no news had been received of Alla-ood-deen’s pro- 
gress, and the king, becoming anxious, marched to Gwalior, wJbere 
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jQyijjg. reports reacted tim of the success of the exjiedition. It 
was then debated whether Alla-ood-deen should be intercepted, 
and obliged to give up his plunder, or permitted to return to 
Kurra j but the king, with his accustomed unsuspiciousness, pro- 
tested against the former, and in due time Alla-ood- 
deen reached Kurra safely. Almas Bey, the brother of returns tt> 
Alla-ood-deen, an officer in the king's confidence, had, 
however, conspired against his sovereign in his brother’s interest, 
and represented to Alla-ood-deen that the king really desired his 
death. 

This seems to have suggested the infamous course which Alla- 
ood-4een pursued. The aged king was invited to Kurra, and 
having no suspicion, and being anxious to meet bis nephew after 
his perilous expedition, went slightly attended, in a barge, by the 
G inges. As he disembarked from his vessel, Alla-ood-deen met 
him with a show of the greatest affection ; but while the king was 
caressing him and leading him back to the barge, two of Alla-ood- 
deen’s guards, ata signal from him, fell upon the old man juiai-ood- 
and murdered him. This event happened on July 19, 

1295. There were many who now remembered the Michael 
curse of the Dervish, and believed it fully fulfilled, not 
only as regarded the actual murderer, but afterwards jn the Ejist. 
the person of Alla-ood-deen himself, who, though at first fortunate, 
and even glorious, ended his days in misery. 

Alla-ood-deen did not at once become king. The Queen-Dowager, 
on receiving news of the murder, placed the crown TheQnw.. 
on the head of her youngest son, and seated him on the SSler 
throne. The real heir, however, was his elder brother, rovns®*' 
Arkully Khan, then in his government at Mooltan, but crowned, 
he declined to come to the capital. Alla-ood-deen, whose pro- 
ject had been to establish an independent kingdom in Oudh 
now aspired to the throne itself, and marched upon ' 

Dehly, where the young king at first opposed him ; but deen utarrhet 
seeing resistance would be futile, left the city with his 
mother and the royal treasures, and proceeded rapidly 
in the direction of Mooltan. Alla-ood-deen did not Kiafi 
follow him, but entering Dehly with great pomp, was , 

crowned king about the end of 1296. His great object 
at fimt seems to have been to obliterate the memory 
of his treachery to his uncle by unlimited largesse to the wanTJ'f'*"' 
mob of Dehly, and as Ferishta writes, <He who ought SS 'i'* 
to have neen received with detestation, became the ob- 
Ject of admiration to those who could not see the blackness of hi^ 
deeds through the splendour of his munificence.’ He next de- 
si^atched a force to Mooltan, under his brother Aiuf Khan, who 
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laid siege to the place for two months, when it was given up bv 
Twoof the fHe troops, who made over to him Ark ally Khan and 
Buns^tSfea at J^kan, the late king’s sons, on condition that their 
sicoitan. lives should be spared, and with these captives he set out 
imuo1ea?i Behly. By the way he received his brother’s 
orders to blind the two princes; and after this bar- 
barous act, they were confined in the fort of Hansv, and soon 
afterwards put to death. 

Alla-ood-deen s position was now secure, and he commenced an 
An«>o,i- earnest, and in many respects at first, a beneficial, 
tSS government; and from the varied and romantic events 
of the period, the several expeditions into Southern 
India, as yet unknown to the Mahomedans, and the strange 
character of the king himself, the reign of Alla-ood-deen is 
one of the most interesting of the early Mahomed an sovereigns 
of India. All the weakness and irresolution of the previous 
reign was quickly redeemed. A force was sent to Guzerat under 
Aiiimiwan, Khan, in 1297, and Anhiilwara was again taken, 
ta^euzcmt. The rajah, Kai Kurrun, fled: hut his beautiful wife, 
Kowla D6vy, and all his family ajid treasure, fell into 
the hands of the Mahomedans. The rich city of Cambay was 
held to ransom, and a vast sum obtained ; and Aluf Klian oh- 
MarriPR the tained a slave named Kafoor from a merchant there, 
nueeu ef who afterwards became famous. On the return of the 
Guzerat. expedition to Dehly, Alla-ood-deen became enamoured 
of the Rajpoot queen, and married her. 

The Guzerat campaign was no sooner ended, than the king had 
TheMoKhaia ^^^^^ounter a very dangerous invasion of the Moghuls, 

!n v^e I’iidia. with 200,000 horse, under Kootioogh Khan. They drove 
the inhabitants of the country before them, who crowded 
Turkish em- into Dehly, and the peril of absolute famine was added 
^ to that by the enemy. His couiisellers would have had 
the king retreat ; but he had received reinforcements, and at the 
head, as Ferishta writes, of 300,000 horse and 2,700 elephants, 
marched out of the city. The action which ensued was bravely 
fought on both sides ; but the Moghuls were forced to retreat, and 
evacuated India, with the same expedition they had entered it. 
Elated with his prosperity, Alla-ood-deen now entertained the idea 
of propagating a new faith of his own, and of conquering the world 
like Alexander ; but these wild projects were after awhile aban- 
doned, and in 1209 he undertook a campaign against Runtunbhore, 
in which he was severely wounded and left for dead by his nephew] 
Rookn Khan, who, reporting the king’s death in camp, ascended 
the throne. Meanwhile, Alla-ood-deen had recovered, and tliougJi 
barely able to sit his horse, repaired to camp, where he w'as re- 
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ceiTed witli entliusiasm by the soldiery, and Rookn Khan, who 
had fled, was taken and beheaded* In the sec[iiel the n^ntuTibiior© 
fort of Runtnnbhore was carried by storm ; but the 
king’s cruel, nature was only satisfied by the execution 
of those who had so bravely defended it. 

His dominions being at peace, Alla-ood-deen turned his atten- 
tion to civil affairs. |le had been reproached with an rivti ad- 
undue use of wine, and he not only destroyed all he mi«istratiaa. 
possessed, but actually prohibited its use throughout his dominions. 
The roads were rendered secure, and highway robberies ceased. He 
introduced changes in the collection of revenue, by enhancing the 
demand to half the value of the produce, which created much dis- 
tress ; but under the bigoted application of the tenets of the Koran, 
there was little mere}’’ then shown to Hindoos. The rich, however, 
of both denominations, were called upon to give up their wealth, 
and the king’s extortions created immense dissatisfaction and un- 
popularity; nor was there a department of the State, or of trade 
and commerce, or condition of social existence, which the king’s 
curious edicts, some salutary and others mischievous, did not 
aflect. His character in this, and in many other respects, strongly 
resembles that of Tippoo Sooltan, and much of his capricious and 
ill- regulated policy proceeded, if not from insanity, at least from his 
want of education. In the course of the year 1303 he 
dispatched an army, by way of Bengal, to Wurungul, warungui, 
the capital of Telingana, and then ruled over by the 
Narapiitty branch of the Andhra djmasty ; for his own expedition to 
D^ogurh had, in fact, opened the way to the Mahomedan conquest 
of the South of India, With other troops at his disposal, he under- 
took a campaign against Chittore, in Eajpootana, which was 
reduced, and thence he would have proceeded into the 
Deccan ; but receiving intelligence of an invasion by Mogimi lava- 
20,000 Moghul horse, he returned to Dehly. Here for 
a time he was in a sore strait, for half his army was gone to the 
South of India, and the Moghuls plundered unchecked up to tlie 
very gates of the capital. At length a sudden panic 
seemed to possess them, for all at once they retreated 
precipitately to their own country. It is most pro- 
hable, perhaps, that they were sated with plunder; but in 
1304, Aii Beg Moghul, with 40,000 horse, penetrated 
as far as Amroha, in Rajpootana ; but was defeated vrith 
heavy loss by Toghluk Kban, governor of the Punjab. 

The two Moghul leaders and 0,000 soldiers were taken prisoncTs, 
and were all, as Ferishta states, put to death. One of tim most 
romantic incidents of this reign was the escape of the 
Rajah of Chittore from confinement in Dehly, He had L 
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R beautiful daughter, whom the king demanded as the price of his 
fkTirvcess of roloase. The rajah feigned consent, and on the terms 
chittore. "being communicated to the princess, she determined on 
making them the means of her father’s release. She therefore pro- 
ceeded towards Dehly, being furnished with the king's pass to visit 
her father, and when near the city, filled litters with some devoted 
adherents as if they had been her female attendants. All were 
admitted unsuspiciously to the place where her father resided, 
when the guards were overpowered, and horses having been pre- 
viously prepared, the father and daughter rode through the city 
and escaped. The rajah recovered Chittore, which he afterwards 
retained, becoming tributary to the king, and furnishing a con- 
tingent of 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot to the royal army. 


CHAPTEE Vlir. 

THE KHILjy BYJTASTY OF DEHLY (conckcded) ^ 

A.D. 1305 TO 1351. 

In the year 1305 a.d. a fi'esh invasion of Moghuls occurred ; but 
1305 A.D. vrere intercepted by Ghazy Beg Toghluk, on the 

MogiiliTinva- the Indus, and sorely defeated, while most of 

gioii defeated, -the survivors perished in the deserts of Central Asia on 
their return. The captives sent to Dehly were, as before, put to 
death by the king, and a pillar built of their skulls j but even 
They renew these severe losses did not deter them, and once again in 
i'ld ft?e Moghuls appeai'ed, only to be defeated 
KStuiid Toghluk, who, on this occasion, pursued them into 
Giiuzny. Kabool and Ghuzny, and every year afterwards levied 
heavy contributions from those cities, which restrained Moghul 
incursions for many years afterwards. 

In the year 1306 a.d., as Earn Ddo, the rajah of Ddogiirh, 
Expedition of had neglected to send his tribute for three years, m 
fjor tofive expedition against Mm was determined on j and Miillik 
Deccan. 1306. j^afoor, the eunuch slave who had been purchased at 
Bruce Cambay, and who had by this time risen to high rank 
Keotiaud. and favour, was selected to command it. Nor did he 
disappoint the expectations the king had formed of him. 100,(X)0 
horse marched from Dehly under his command, and their nunihers 
were increased by quotas from several provinces on the route, 
Kowla D^vy, the king’s wife, urged that her favourite daugliter, 
DiSwul DiSvy, whom she had left with her husband, should, if pos!^- 
hle, be returned to her; and this formed the object of a special 
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tittack upon Kiimxn Bai, rajah of Giizerat, -who had refused to give 
her up. Aluf Khan, who had defeated the rajah in several skir- 
niishes, now found that he had escaped him and gone to D^ogurh, 
taking his daughter with him, whom he had promised in marriage 
to Shunkul D^o, the son of the rajah. This event gave Aluf Khan 
great concern, as he could find no track of the fugitive. He never- 
theless proceeded in the direction of D^ogurh, and while halting 
for two days in the vicinity of the caves of Ellora, which are 
about eight miles from the fort, a party of 300 of his men, who 
had gone to see the caves, came suddenly on a body of mvy, 
Hindoo horse, which proved to be the escort of D€wul Sr 
Ddvy herself ; and in the skirmish which ensued, she 
was captured aud taken to Aluf Khan’s camp, who, Eiiwa. 
well knowing the importance of his prize, returned to Dehlj, 
where the princess was restored to her mother. Soon she is taken 
after her arrival, the king’s son, Khizr Khan, fell in love marries^'* 
with her, and the parties were married with great 
pomp. This event formed the subject of a beautiful 
poem by Ameer Khoosroo, the poe^ -laureate at the Dehly court, 
which still survives. 

Meanwhile Mullik Kafoor had proceeded to B^ogurh, where the 
rajah, being in no condition to oppose him, welcomed 
him hospitably, and returned to I)ehly with him, where Kafoor at 
he was received with all honour, and had titles with an 
estate conferred upon him, his expenses on return being also 
paid. This honourable treatment completely ensured the fidelity 
of the liajah of D^ogurh during his life. 

It will be remembered that the king had despatched in the 
year 1303 an expedition against the Hindoo kingdom 
of Wurungul by way of Bengal. This, however, failed, 
and the army was obliged to retreat after severe suffer- Kafoorto 
ings. In 1309, therefore, another expedition was 
placed under command of Mullik Kafoor, to invade Edward n. 
Wurungul by the route of B^ogurh, which succeeded, Mmwrn, 
though not without a brave resistance, from Luddur success 
D^o, its rajah. After a long siege, the fort of Wur- 
ungul was captured ; and the rajah made texma by the payment 
of a heavy sum of money, besides consenting to pay tribute an- 
nually. On his return to Dehly, Mullik Kafoor was re- Esi.cditio« 
ceived with great rejoicings, and in the year following 
he again proceeded southwards, to reduce the Hindoo 
State of D w^raSumoodra, in the Carnatic, of the power mwdcs 
and wealth of which he had received information in the J?* 

Deccan. Bwdra Snmoodra was the capital of the Hoi 
Said or BelI41 kingdom, which has been brought to notice In 
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Chapter XI V, Bk, I. It had survived the destruction of the Chaliik- 
yas of Kuljan, by the YMavM of Dt^ogurh, and was in the 
highest state of prosperity. On his arrival at D^ogurh, Aiullik 
Kafoor found that the old rajah, Ham D4o, was dead, and had 
been succeeded by his son Shunkul Ddo, who was not as well 
affected to the Mahomedans as his father had beenj but Mullik 
Kafoor pressed on,, and finally reached the sea-coast of Malabar, 
where he built a mosque to commemorate the event. The Belial 
kingdom was easily overpowered j Dwara Sumoodra, its capital, was 
sacked, and the magnificent temple of Seeva there, though uncom- 
pleted, severely injured. The temple still exists in much of its 
original beauty and perfection, one of the most admirable specimens 
of florid Hindoo architecture in India. The booty obtained by 
Mullik Kafoor was immense ; 312 elephants, 20,000 horses, and 
Immense maunds of gold are stated by Ferishta; an 

booty Ob- amount which appears incredible ; but it is a curious 
circumstance that no silver was found ; the idols, orna- 
ments public and private, and plate, being all of beaten gold. 

It will be remembered that many of the Moghuls who had been 
captured became converts to Mahomedanism, and the king had 
taken them into his service. For some unaccountable reason, 
All Moghuls however, he conceived an aversion to them, and dis- 
servMce^puf charged them. In their distress, some of the most 
to death. desperate conspired against him, which, becoming 
known, the whole were put to death, to the number of 15,000, 
in a single day, no one daring to remonstrate with the king 
against such barbarity. The spoils of the south, with the punctual 
Increase of increased revenue, had filled Deldy 

wealth in with Wealth; and the number of public buildingb, 
Debiy. mosques, mausoleiims, and colleges which were built, 
exceeded those of any previous period. Tlie magnificence of the 
king’s dominions was now at its zenith, and with it, the king’s 
temper, always eccentric, began to alter. Instead of directing 
public affairs himself, he gave them over to Mullik Kafoor : and 
he appointed his own sons, still mere children, to offices of the 
highest trust, which had to be managed by corrupt deputies. 

Mullik Kafoor seems, however, to have been by no means easy 
Third ex- elevated position, and in 1312 proposed that he 

should be sent again to the Beccan to receive the royal 
Kafoor, 1313. tribute. Ou Hs arrival at D^ogurh, he foiiud Shunkul 
D^o in rebellion; but be was quickly reduced, and put to death, 
and having again overrun the Carnatic, and received the tribute 
from Wurungul, dispatched the treasure to Behly, remaining him- 
self at B^oguiR. The king’s infirmities were now fast gaining 
upon him, and he could not live mthout his favourite. Mullik 
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Kafoor was therefore recalled; and seeing the king’s coniition, 
conceived the project of succeeding him. To this end The king 
it was necessary to alienate his aifections from his sons, of Mu?nk Ka- 
whom he was verj^ fond. Khizr Khan, the eldest, though coSsplres 
in some respects a wild and thoughtless youth, was against liim. 
yet much attached to his father, and when he heard of his illness, 
vowed to walk from his seat of government to the capital as a 
penance, a feat he actually accomplished. But Mullik Kafoor’s 
plans against him were too deeply laid; and the prince, with his 
younger brother and their mother, was confined. To king's 
add to the king’s vexations, Guzerat broke into rebel- sons confined 
lion, and the troops sent there were defeated. The insurrections 
Kajpoots of Chittore expelled the Mahomedans, and ^*'«^*^*^^^** 
Flurpal Di5o, the son-in-law of Bam D«$o, of D^ogurh, revolted and 
defeated many of the Mahomedan garrisons in his ter- ^ 

litories. On receiving these accounts, writes Ferishta, king of ' 
the king * bit his own flesh with fury;’ hut he had been 
stricken with mortal illness, and died on December 10, aien^KhUiy 
k,n. 1816. 

After the king’s death Mullik Kafoor produced a deed, said to 
have been executed by the king, in which Oomur, his 
fourth son, was nominated successor, under the regency ooinur 
of Mullik Kafoor; and the bov was placed on the 
throne. The two eldest princes, then imprisoned, were are 
blinded ; and the king’s third son, Moobaruk, would 
have been murdered hut for his presence of mind in distributing 
his jewels to the men sent for the purpose. These ruffians having 
quarrelled over their booty, the affair became known to the officer 
who commanded the royal guards, who attacked Mullik mmkKntonr 
Kafoor in his own apartments, and put him to death. 

The Prince Mooharuk was then proclaimed king, but 
was not crowned till March 22, 1317. Meanwhile wik^SI’s 
ne had caused his brother Oomur to be blinded and 
confined. His first measures were beneficial and just. Many 
captives were released, and all restrictions upon trade and agneul- 
ture removed ; but he gave himself up to licentiousness, and the 
natural cruelty of his nature was hardly concealed. In 1818 he 
marched to D^ogurh, with the purpose of chastising the rebel 
Hurpal D^o, who was defeated, taken prisoner, and most inhumanly 
flayed alive. On his return to the capital the king’s excesses in- 
creased ; he was rarely sober, and perpetrated the most frightful 
cruelties. To such a length did his disgraceful conduct ijroeeed, 
that, as Ferishta states of him, he used to dress himself constantly 
as a common actress, and go, with public women, to dance at the 
houi?e.s of the nobility. 
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Mullik Khoosroo, originally a Hindoo slave, who had risen to 
the king’s favour, had been sent from D^ogurh with an army into 
the Carnatic, and the spoil he obtained was so great that he 
conceived the project of declaring independence in the Deccan 
Though this became impossible, it did not prevent his conspiring 
against the king’s life, on his return to Defcly ; and the plot became 
so notorious, that the king was warned of it : hut in vain ; and on 
Moobaruk the night of March 9, 1321, he was murdered by the 
niurdered, conspirators, Mullik Khoosroo assisting in the act. Nor 
1321. the conspirators content with the king’s death, 

kiim of royal princes, and the younger children of Alla-ood- 

France. deen, perished in the massacre. Thus was the murder 
of Julal-ood-deen avenged according to the curse and prophecy. 
The last days of Alla-ood-deen were terrible to all around him, 
and the conduct of his son Moobaruk, according to Ferishta, was 
too shockingl}^ indecent and profligate to he recorded. Next day 
Mullik Mullik Khoosroo ascended the throne, under the title of 
KUuosroo Nasir-ood-deen, and took D<5wul Bevy, the widow of 
throne, and Khizr Khan, to himself ; while every one who had a 
king? family pretension of relationship to the late king was put to 
stroySi. death. News of this horrible revolution quickly spread 
Th* chiefs through the provinces, and Ghazy Beg Toghluk, the 

rehei^y inst brave viceroy of Lahore, and other chiefs, marched upon 
march on the Capital. Mullik Khoosroo was not without courage 
and led the royal guards and such troops as he could 
collect to oppose them; but before the hardy veterans of the 
frontier marches these effeminate soldiers had no chance. Mullik 
Khoosroo was defeated on the field of the Soorsutty, 
and fled ; but on August 22, 1321, was captured in a 
tomb, where he had concealed himself, and forthwith 
executed for his crimes. Ghazy Beg Toghluk received 
next day the congratulations of the nobles of the city, 
who presented him with the keys, and he accompanied them 
thither. On arriving at the Palace of the Thousand Minarets, he, 
as Ferishta writes, ‘ wept bitterly,’ declared that he had been 
induced to draw his sword only to rid the world of a monster, and 
GhwyBeff roval race survived, he would serve 

Toghluk whoever among the nobility might be chosen king* 
elected kluff. multitude, with a shout, cried that he only was tit 
to reign ; that he who had often delivered them from the Moghuls, 
had now freed them from a horrible tyranny ; and thereupon, taking 
him up, they carried him into the great hall of audience, and 
seating him on the throne, hailed him as * Shah Jehan,’ king of 
the world. It is difficult to imagine any scene of history more 
impressive and exciting than tins. The dynasty of the Khiljies had 
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passed away in a storm of resolution and murder, attended witb 
Horrible excesses, and that of Toghluk took its place, amidst the 
enthusiastic acclamations of a people who, as will have heen 
observed, had suffered so deeply and so long. The Khiljy dynasty 
had continued from a.d. 1288 to 1321, or for thirty-three years. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OP THE DYNASTY OF TOGHLUK, A.D. 1321 TO 1351. 

Ghazy Beg Toghluk, on ascending the throne, did not adopt the 
proud title with which he had been hailed by the populace Previous 
of Behly, but chose the more unassuming one of Gheias- Toguiuk. 
ood-deen. He was a man of mature age and great experience, as well 
as personal courage. For many years he had acted as viceroy of 
Lahore, and had charge of that important frontier from the Hima- 
layas to the borders of Sinde ; and his able services in repelling the 
frequent incursions of the Moghuls have been already noticed. His 
first measures at once restored confidence, and regularity Bfjgai;tiveand 
in the public administration of affairs was established, ■beneima 
Codes of law were compiled and put in practice in the 
civil and criminal courts j and under his care even the city itself, 
under all the repairs made by him, wore a new aspect. The 
western frontier was strengthened by forts and garrisons, and the 
incursions of the Moghuls for the present efiectualiy operations 
prevented. D^ogurh and Wunmgul had, however, re- ,i,j 4 

volted: and the king dispatched his eldest son, the 
Prince Aliif Khan, to the Deccan with a large army to restore 
order, D^ogurh submitted,* but Luddur Deo, rajah of Wurungul, 
made a stout resistance in the field, and when obliged to retire 
into Wurungul, defended it desperately. During the siege, a 
malignant epidemic — probably cholera — swept off hundreds of the 
troops every day, which not only terrified the rest, but mortality 
prevented the siege operations ; and a fresh panic was 
caused by reports from Dehly that there had been a wurmigui, 
revolution, and the king was dead. Sevenil of the officers actu- 
ally fled with their troops, and the prince was left in a 
sore strait. He retired from Wurungul, and of the 
whole army only about 3,000 reached Dehly. In two months, 
however, he had organised a new force, and with it proceeded 
against Wurungul to redeem his honour, and with 
more care and circumspection than on the first oeca- 
sioH: Boeder, afterwards to be the seat of a great 
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Eionarcliy^ witR Kowlas*, and other strong places, were taken and 
Wurun^tii garrisoned a« the main army advanced ; and Wurungul 
rmice^Aiuf siege which ensued. Luddur I)^o and 

his family were sent to Dehly, and Mahomedan officers 
were appointed to govern the country. The complete success 
which had attended this expedition was the subject of great public 
rejoicing in Dehly, where, on his return, the Prince Aiuf Khan 
was welcomed with enthusiasm. 

In 1325 the king visited his eastern frontier, and met there 
Kurra Khan, son of Gheias-ood-deen Bulbun, who had retained his 
position as virtual king through all the revolutions. lie was now 
confirmed in his government, and allowed to assume the ensigns 
of royalty* The king returned to Dehly in the month of February, 
where his son had prepared a pa-vilion for his reception, on the 
plain beyond the city. On the conclusion of the entertainments, 
uheias-ooa- the prince and the nobles, preceding the king, had just 
ftSeufaliy^ left the building, when the roof fell in and the king 
tilled, 1825. some of his attendants were killed- It is quite 
SnT^Eng* possible that the occurrence was purely accidental ; but 
land. there were many suspicions at the time that it was not so. 
Ferishta, however, after a careful review of the historians of the 
period, acquits the prince of design in the catastrophe. Gheias- 
ood-deen Toghluk had reigned four years and some months. 

The new king w^as one of the most accomplished men of his age. 
AinfKimn or eloquent in speech, and his writings, especially 

Mahomed ’ his letters, were models of style and composition. His 
cS^him.'^^ memory was veiw retentive, and he had studied all the 
His cha. sciences of the period, especially mathematics and medi- 
racter. With much exactness j and in remarkable cases 

had used to attend patients himself, and note down the progress 
of their complaints. He had studied also the philosophy of the 
Greeks, and was fond of metaphysical discussions with learned 
men. His own religious conduct was veiy strict j he omitted no 
prayers or ceremonials, and did not tolerate their omission by 
others. But, as Ferishta observes, ^wdth all these admirable 

qii^ties, he was totally devoid, of mercy, or of consideration for 

to people j ’ and Mr. Elphiustone speculates as to whether his 
nlLfure ’hM ’ not a strong tincture of insanity. On his aceeasion, 
when he assumed the designation of Mahomed Toghluk, the king 
distributed immense largesses to his nobles and courtiers, and on 
one day expended more than 500,0001 sterling. 

Almost the first great event of his reign was a vast irruption of . 
rrrnption of Moghuls, who could not he repressed, and who overran 
cbt.* Mogiiuis. country up to Dehly without a check. In this 
instance the kiuo displayed an unaccountable and mischievous 
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weakness, foreiga to liis character, in ransoming his dominions 
Dj the payment of a vast sum of money, which, as 
was proved in the sequel, only stimulated the Moghuls on payment 
to renewed invasion^. This danger overcome, ho’w- 
ever, the king marched to the Deccan, of which he was very 
fond, and not only completely subjugated it, but returning, 
annexed Lukhnow and Chittagong. These successes were, how- 
ever, more nominal than real j for the internal administration of 
affairs was deeply neglected j the currency had become 
so debased, that copper, instead of silver, became the wogi. ct md 
circulating medium, and the king endeavoured to ^ ‘ 
introduce a paper currency, which added to the confusion. 
Agriculture was impossible under the exactions imposed on the 
land and its produce, and whole tracts began to be deserted, the 
people becoming plunderers, and devastating the country. The 
Icing further impoverished his resources by raising 370,000 horse 
for the conquest of Persia; but the pay of the troops fell into 
arrears, they dispersed, and pillaged the districts they passed 
through on return to their homes. 

Affairs continued in this unsettled state till 1337, when the king 
dispatched 100,000 horse under Khoosroo Mullilc, his Expedition 
sister’s son, to invade China by the Himalaya passes. 

The expedition reached the Chinese frontie^ after 
incredible toil in the mountains, only to meet a Uhinese klu^ut 
force which forbade fmther progress ; and in the retreat 
to India nearly the whole perished miserably, the few lud d'Smo- 
survivors being put to death by the king on their arrival 
at Dehly. Meanwhile the viceroy of the Deccan, Balia- ood-deen, 
the king’s nephew, had rebelled. Khwaja Jehan, the governor of 
Guzerat, was ordered against him, and a battle was fought near 
D^ogurh, in which the rebel was defeated, and fled to Kumpila, in 
the Carnatic, near which the Hindoo monarchy of Beejanugirer 
was founded about this time. The rebels’ position wms so formid- 
able, that the king himself returned to the Deccan; and after 
several contests, Baha-ood-deen, who had taken refuge with the 
Belial rajah— who had i’emoved his capital from D-w&a Sumoodini 
to Tonoor, in Mysore — was given up to the king, and inhumaniy 
flayed alive. 

The king now determined on making Ddogurh his capital. He 
changed its name from Bdogurh to Dowlatabad, which The king 
it has since retained, and fortified the city with three 
lines of walls and ditches, erecting also mosques and 
palaces. The people of Dehly were no'w ordered to 
evacuate that city, and proceed to the Deccan by a road lined with 
full-grown trees, transplanted for tlie purpose ^ but thousands of 
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helpless creatures— women, children, and aged persons— perished 
by the way. Dehly was, however, for a time alincst 
deserted. In 1340 news arrived of the rebellion of the 
viceroy of Mooltan ; and the king proceeded in person 
to subdue it, which he effected, and executed the vice- 
roy, who had been taken in bis flight. Instead, how- 
ever, of returning to Dowlatahad, the king proceeded to Dehly, 
where he remained two years; but again abandoning that city, he 
repaired in 1340 to Dowlatahad, with his family, carrying with him 
a multitude of the people. It is revolting to follow the career 
of this capricious and inhuman monster; but it is worthy of 
record that, incensed with the people of the Dooab, or tract 
Massafre of between the Ganges and J umna, for abandoning culti- 
tanujf vation, he drove them out of the woods in which they 
the Doodb. taken refuge, massacred them without mercy, and 

thousands of their heads were hung over the city walls of I),ehly. 
itcbeinoniii As he proceeded to Dowlatahad, the king heard of 
Bengal. successful rebellion in Bengal, which he was unable 
to repress. Malabar also had risen, and the king proceeded 
thither, by way of Wurungul. On this journey he fell ill, and his 
life was despaired of ; but ba\’ing recovered, be returned by way 
Burial of one of Blieer, where a tooth he had lost was interred with 
* great ceremony in a fine stone inausoleuin, still existing, 
Bueer. jjg revisited Dehly, permitting those of the inhabi- 
tants of Dowlatahad who chose to do so, to return ; but a terrible 
famine prevailed in Northern India, and most of those who set 
out perished in it. 

A whimsical idea now possessed the king, that his misfortunes 
were caused by not having been confirmed as king by the caliph ; 
and he sent an embassy for that purpose to Arabia, which returned 
in 1344 with an envoy from the caliph, who was sumptuously 
entertained, and the caliph’s name stimck on all the coinage. In 
the same year, Krishn Naik, son of the Rajah Luddur D4o of 
Wurungul, removed to the city of Beejanugger, which had been 
Success of previously founded ; and in concert with BelMl D4o of 
against tSe* Dwara Sumoodra, aided by all the martial Hindoos of 
Mahomeaans, their dominions, drove the Mahomedan garrison from 
Wurungul to Dowlatahad, and cleared the country of all their 
posts. It may be easily believed how greatly the king was 
exasperated by this news ; and his cruelties, if it were possible, 
increased. ' 

From 1344 to 1347, the record of the king’s reign is little more 
Battle of series of rebellions and insurrections in the 

creQy,is4c. distant provInces. In the latter year he proceeded to 
Guaerut, and while employed there against a local iiisnrrectiou, 
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heard that most of bis troops in the Deccan Proper bad mutinied 
-.|md set up a new king. The Ameer J udeeda, who varioaa 
tad been viceroy, was at the head of this move- atidlusuJrec- 
ment, and a severe battle was fought between him 
and the king in person, without any decided result. Dowla- 
tabad was in possession of the I'ebels, and the king besieged it. 
While thus employed, a fresh rebellion broke out in Guzerat; the 
governor had been put to death, and the capital had been taken 
by MozufferKhan, theNaib, or deputy-governor. The king, there- 
fore, left the siege of Dowlatabad to he carried on by Ismail-ool- 
Moolk, viceroy of Berar, and returned to Guzerat, where, tor a 
time, the disaffection was checked; but meanwhile his general 
at Dowlatabad had been defeated by an officer named Hussun 
Gungoo, and all the royal troops expelled by him. The new 
king, Ismail, had given up his position, which had been taken by 
Hussun Gungoo, who had become king, under the title Aiia-ood-deeo 
of Alla-ood-deen Hussun Gungoo Bahmuny, and who ^>S8a 
was destined to become the founder of a noble and long- the^necSaa 
enduring dynasty in the Deccan. Before commencing 
the reduction of the great Deccan rebellion, however, the king 
determined to place the affairs of Guzerat on a sound footing. A 
friend, Zea-ood-deen Burny, the historian, at this juncture even 
advised him to abdicate, but the king replied, he had no one whom 
he could trust, and, whatever happened, was determined to punish 
rebellion. While in Guzerat, the king projected an invasion of 
the Lower Sinde territory, where the Soom^ra Rajpoots had given 
refuge to some insurgents, and on his way thither, Mahomed 
having reached the Indus, he eat hsh to excess, which 
brought on fever, of which he died on March 20, 1351. joimii. ms 
He had reigned twenty-seven years, in an almost un- France, 
interrupted succession of rebellions and bloody reprisals, execu- 
tions, and massacres, whicli are unparalleled, even in the history 
of Dehly. , 


, CIIAPTEE X. 

■ im DVSASTY ow TOaHLOT (cmithmed), a.b, 1351 xo 1308. 

Ai the death of Mahomed Toghluk, the dominions of the Ma- 
homedan empire in India Proper had reached the 
utmost limit they attained, until, in after times, the doiniiihmA* 
Emperor Aurungzebe united the whole of the continent 
under one government. To the north, the provinces 
of the 1‘unjab, Dehly and its depeiidencxes, with Oude 
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and Bengal, formed an unbroken line of possessions, fern wMcb 
Edward in. former Hindoo kingdoms and principalities bad dis* 
kingof Kn«- appeared. In Central India, Malwah and Babar were 
theGanerin- Conquered and annexed j but in Kajpoo tana, the prin- 
cipalities of the Kajpoot princes were still held by 
thern, on payment of tribute. In the west, Guzerat was a royal 
province, as was Mooltanj but Lower Sinde as yet remained 
under the Soom<5ra Rajpoots, of the Jam dynasty, who bad not 
been interfered with. The dominions of the Yadav^ of D4o- 
ghur had been incorporated in the empire, and their dynasty was 
extinct,* but some members of the family had escaped to their 
estates near the Western Ghauts, where they were not molested* 
Wunmgul had fallen, and the eastern territory of the Andhras 
had been annexed ; but a branch of the family had removed to 
Beejanuggeiy on the Tumboodra, and founded a kingdom there, 
which, as will be seen in the sequel, long resisted the Mahomedana 
of the Deccan, and rose to great power and eminence. In the 
Deccan Proper, the dominions of the late YMava kingdom 
bounded the conquests of the Toghluks. They included Berar to 
the north, Deogurh and its dependencies, and extended west to 
the Malabar coasty and part of the Northern Koncan, including 
Raichore, Moodgul, Goolburgah, Beeder, Beejapoor, and Gunjooty j 
but the Mahomedan possession of the western part of the Deccan, 
that is of the present Sattara, Kolapoor and Poona, is doubtful, and 
they still owned the sway of the native Mahratta princes. 

The line of boundary to the south and south-west may bo 
represented by the Tumboodra and Krishna rivers. Beyond this, 
southwards, the Belial dynasty ruled over Mysore, its capital being 
Tonoor— to be absorbed afterwards by the princes of Beejanugger. 
The Chola dynasty, still powerful and independent, reigned at 
Tan j ore, and the Pandavas at Madura. It seems very doubtful 
whether any of the Mahomedan incursions had reached these 
States ; and though Muilik Kafoor is supposed, by some authorities, 
to have penetrated as far as Ramisseram, on the coast opposite to 
Ceylon, and built a mosque there in commemoration of the event, 
the fact is not supported by the Mahomedan historians of the 
time. This vast empire was, however, already beginning to break 
up. Before Mahomed Toghluk’s death, the royal troops in the 
Deccan had revolted successfully, and Hussun Gungoo Bahmimy 
had been crowned king; nor was any attempt to subdue him 
made afterwards. Wurungul had also revolted, and expelled the 
Mahomedan garrisons. Guzerat was the scene of constantly 
recurring insurrections. Bengal was virtually independent, and 
the provinces immediately surroundino: Dehly were wasted and 
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impoverislied under the laxe king’s exactions and monstroia 
cruelties. 

It is not certain whether Mahomed Toghliik left any male 
offspring j but as soon as his death was known at Behlj, Khwaja 
Jehan, a relative, placed a boy of six years old on the throne, and 
he was locally acknowledged as king. But Mahomed 
Toghluk on his death-bed had declared the Prince T^tiiuksao- 
Feroze, his cousin, then with the army, to be his sue- pri»i*e Fe- 
cessor, and he was proclaimed accordingly. The army 
was in the utmost disorder, and some of the Moghul olHcers muti- 
nied, plundered the treasury, and decamped with their spoils. 
They were, hoveever, pursued and defeated j and Feroze resumed 
his progress to Dehly. On his arrival there, the pretensioiw 
of tire boy who had been set up were withdrawn j and 
on September 14, 1351, Feroze was crowned, under luk crowned, 
the title of Feroze Toghluk. In 1353 the king made 
an attempt to regain the royal authority over Bengal, but was 
obliged by heavy nuns to withdraw from the field. On the 
succession of a new king of Bengal the effort w’-as renew^ed j but, 
by a treaty made with him, the independence of that province 
was recognised, and though there, as well as in the Deccan, the 
royal supremacy was acknowledged, and tribute remitted, their 
kings remained independent. 

The year 1354 was rendered memorable by the founding of a 
new city adjoining Dehly, which was named Ferozabad, Fmmt.ad 
and on July 12 the king opened the great canal he had 
constructed for purposes of irrigation from the Sutler sutiej cauai 

A A O cl OPCIiCil 

to the Kugger rivers. In 1356 another canal was 


constructed from the Jumna, by which water for irri- 
gation of a peculiarly arid tract was carried as far as The tiiird 
Ilansy. A third canal connected with the Sutlej was 
also the work of Feroze Toghluk. All these great undertakings, 
admirable for their period, have been enlarged and restored by 
the British Government, after the neglect of centuries. The 
reign of the King Feroze was otherwise rendered memorable by 
his public works; and Ferishta, quoting the local Mahomedan 
historian Zea-ood-deen Buimy, enumerates 50 dams across rivers to 
promote irrigation, 40 mosques, 30 colleges with mosques 
attached, 20 palaces, 100 caravanserais, 200 towns, 30 reservoirs 
or lakes for irrigation, 100 hospitals, 5 mausoleums, 100 public 
baths, 10 monumental pillars, 10 public wells, and 150 bridges; 
all of which were endowed with lands for their future mainten* 
ance. No works for irrigation had been instructed in works of 
Upper India before the era of Feroze Toghluk, even by 
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tlie Hindoos ; and it is most probable that, Laving seen tbe irriga- 
tion system of Telingana in active operation, and understood tbe 
immense benefits wbicb resulted from it, be was induced to 
commence it in tbe arid districts around bis capital. Tbe king 
did not always reside at Deblyj on the contrary, be made fre- 
quent tours in bis dominions, which were much more efiiciently and 
peacefully governed than during the reign of bis uncle ; and up 
to the year 1385 no very remarkable event occurred. Tbe king had 
now reached bis eighty-seventh year, bis powers were fast declin- 
ing, and bis vizier, in order to remove an obstacle to bis own 
schemes, secretly accused tbe king’s son, Prince Mahomed Khan, 
of a design against bis father’s life; but tbe prince, unable to 
endure the calumny, went secretly to his father, declared bis 
innocence, and having unmasked tbe vizier’s plots, be fled pre- 
cipitately from the capital. 

Eventually, in August 1387, Peroze Togbluk abdicated in 
Fewze favour of Ms son, who ascended tbe throne under the 
title of Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed. This prince, bow- 
Nasir-ood- sadly belied tbe expectations of bis father. He 

crowned was dissolute and idle ; and a plot was formed against 

1387. * him by bis cousins, who raised a large army, and the 

parties fought in tbe streets of Dehly for three days, deluging tbe 
capital with blood ; when tbe people, weary of tbe strife, brought 
the old king out of bis palace, and set bis palankeen down in the 
streets between tbe combatants. On this, the troops rallied round 
their old master, and the new king was obliged to fly. For a 
short time Feroze Togbluk continued to exercise authority ; but 
finally breaking down, be nominated bis grandson, Gbeias-ood- 
deen, to succeed him, and died on October 23, 1388, 
otterburn. the ninetieth year of bis age. Tbe memory of this 
Feroze Togh- benevolent monarch remained dear to the people. He 
Hi^benevoS^' abolished tbe practice of mutilation for crimes, 
SaS™* '^kicb had long existed, and bad been carried to a 
fearful extent. In tbe edict be issued, which is en- 
graved upon the mosque of Ferozabad, are enumerated — cutting 
off bands and feet, noses and ears; putting out eyes, pulverizing 
tbe bones of living criminals with mallets, burning the body with 
fire, crucifixion, nailing down bands and feet, ham-stringing and 
cutting to pieces; wbicb exemplify tbe cruel rigour of tbe early 
Mabomedan rule. All tbe former vexatious imposts on trade 
and upon cultivation were withdrawn, and the increiise in 
tillage and in revenue was most remarkable. Tbe king records also, 
that be bad discovered, as far as possible, tbe heirs of such persons 
as bad suffered from bis uncle’s cruelties, and pensioned or other- 
wise provided for them : but tbe reader is referred to tbe edict 
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itselfy whicli is given in the Appendix, as a remarkahle illnstratioB 
of the period. 

Gheias-ood-deen proved a yery unworthy successor of so good 
a monarch as his grandfather, and after a brief reign of 
five months in continued debauchery, was put to death succeeds.ism 
on February 18, 1389, in a revolt by his own brother puttoaeaib, 
Fjid cousina Aboo Bukr, another grandson of the late 
king, succeeded him j but, after reigning tillNovem- sucfSeda, 
ber 27 of tbe same year, was deposed by Mabomed, 
who had fled from Dehly after his fatheris abdication, 
and who was now recalled to the capital by the united 
desire of all parties, and ascended the throne under tbe 
appellation of Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed Toghluk, on 
February 21, 1390. His rival, Aboo Bukr, had how- i39o. 
ever many partisans, and resided in the city j and on 
April 18, being reinforced by Bahadur Nahir of Meerut, scotiami 
probably a converted Hindoo chieftain, he attacked Nasir-ood- 
deen, and drove him out of Dehly. But throughout this year the 
contention for the capital continued, and it was sometimes in the 
hands of one and sometimes of the other of the rivals : at length 
Aboo Bukr fled to Meerut, and Nasir-ood-deen was again seated 
on the throne. Until his death the kingdom seems to have been 
at peace, except from a few unimportant insurrections by the 
turbulent Bajpoots, and an attempt by the Mewatees under 
Bahadur Nahir to plunder Dehly, which was defeated by the 
king in person ; and his exertions on this occasion brought on a 
severe fever, of which he died on February 19, 1394. ij-asir-oo*?- 
His son Hoomayoon succeeded bim j but also died sud- 
denly, after a reign of forty-five days. Much confusion Hoomayoon 
ensued on the unexpected death of the last king, and 
the choice of a successor was difficult. However, Mah- j^fahraofxi 
mood, son of the late King Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed, succeeas. 
was at length chosen ; but tbe kingdom was already distracted b;]p 
factions, and serious disorders began to arise. The vizier assumed 
the title of Mullik-oos-Shurk, and was the first to declare indepen- 
dence, at *Ioonpoor, in Bengal ; the Gukkurs had risen in rebellion ; 
Guzerat revolted, and became an independent kingdom ; and 
l^Ialwah and KhandM followed tbe same example. Meanwhile 
factious disputes among the nobles ran high at Dehly. Some 
remained with the king, others espoused the cause of Noosrnt 
Khan, the grandson of the late Feroze Toghluk. One party p>s- 
sessed Old Dehly, and the other Ferozahadj and the civil war 
between them, in which the provinces took no part, continued at 
the capital for three years, or until 1390, during which period 
consunt bloodshed prevailed. In that year Kitig Mahnux)d fail 
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into tlio power of Ekbal Khan, and became a mere cipher in his 
hands; but Ekbal Khan had succeeded in expelling Noosrut Khan 
«tnd his partisans from the city, and might have succeeded in 
restoring order to the government, when Teimoor, or Tamerlane, 
^ , whose advanced army under his son was already en- 

Telm }or , . t i i t ^ 

crosses the gaged m the western provinces, crossed the Indus on 

Indus, 1396. 12, 1398, and marched rapidly upon Dehly. 


CHAPTER XL 

OP THE INVASION OP TEIMOOE, AND CONCEHSIOH OP THE TOOHXtJK 

DViirASTy ; and establishment and termination op the syed 

DYNASTY, A.D. 1398 TO 1478. 

Intelligence of the disorders at Dehly, and the geneml distrac- 
tion of the empire, appears to have reached Teimoor at Samarcand 
in 1396. Previous to this, his grandson, Peer Mahomed, had 
overrun the countries west of the Indus, and now advanced into 
India. Instead, however, of marching at once upon Dehl}^ he 
turned southwards, and attacked Mooltan, of which, after a siege 
Prince Peer six months, he obtained possession ; but here most of 
cfwrea^ Iiis horses died, and he was unable to undertake further 
Mooitau. operations. Teimoor himself, as has been already stated, 
crossed the Indus on September 12, 1398. The governor of the 
Punjab, Moobaruk Khan, made an ineffectual attempt to oppose 
the advanced guard of the Moghuls, and after a short resistance in 
an intrenched camp, left his force, sailed down the Chenab, and 
Teimoor escaped ,* and Teimoor s army encountered no fuiiher 
resistance in that province. Without waiting to be- 
and rejoins Toolumba, he sent 30,000 horse to reinforce hia 

Ws grandson, grandson, and following them in person, was met by the 
prince on the road. Bhutn&, the rajah of which had acted against 
the prince dming his investment of Mooltan, was taken by assault, 
and the defenders and inhabitants of the city massacred without 
distinction. Teimoor had appointed Keithul as the place of 
general rende7vous for the army, which, duiing his absence from 
it, had meanwhile pillaged the Punjab and Mooltan and no'W 
advanced upon Dehly by the route of Paniput. 

As Teimoor was reconnoitring, the king and his vizier sallied out 
The army of the citj ut the head of 5,000 horse ; but in the skirmish 

that ensued were driven back, and the next day Tei- 
Teimoor took up a new and more commanding position, 

ittvefitfi. When he had been attacked by the king, the captives 
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in liis camp, TIindoos and Mahomedans, brought on by the army, 
expressed their joy at the hope of speedy deliverance 5 wheiaupon 
Teimoor, considering that so large a number might en- 
danger his position, directed them all, above the age of 
fifteen yearSj to be put to death in cold blood. Ferishta 
states they were 100,000 of all classes, which may be an exaggera- 
tion; but this does not diminish the atrocity of the deed. On 
January 13, 1399, Teimoor encamped on the plain of Battteof 
Ferozabad, and on the 15th formed his line of battle, 

The King Mahmood and his vizier, with all the avail- 
able troops and 120 elephants, marched out of Dehly 
to encounter him, but were defeated, and fied back to 
the city, from which the king and his vizier escaped during 
night, the king in the direction of Guzemt. Teimoor He<*««pes 
did not, however, enter the city ,v but on the next ouzerac. 
Friday, being the Mahomedan sabbath, he caused him- teimoor fa 
self to he proclaimed emperor of India, and the public 
prayers to be read in his name. Ilis next step was to tnciia. 
impose a contribution upon the inhabitants ; and the refusal of 
many of them to pay brought on a collision with the Moghul 
troops, which, after continuing for several days, ended 
in a general and indiscriminate massacre of the people, amijwa^aam 
and the city was given up to pillage, during which 
Teimoor was employed in giving a great entertainment to his 
officers, and does not seem to have taken any steps to check the 
proceedings of his brutal soldiery. He remained at Dehly only 
fifteen daya, and then set out on his return homewards. 

Bleerut was taken, and the garrison put to the sword ; returns to 
Lahore fell to a detachment, and whoever opposed his “ ^ 
progress was in turn defeated or destroyed, Teimoor left no 
garrisons in India ; but ho appointed Syed Khizr Khan, 
the viceroy of Lahore, as his deputy^ 

After an attempt to retain the capital, made by 
Noosrut Khan, who was expelled by the Vizier Ekbal Khan, 
some order was restored by the latter ; but his authority extended 
only to a few districts outside the city. All the other provinces 
of the empire were held by the several viceroys as independent 
kingdoms. They ai’e thus enumerated by the Maho- indepentot 
medan historian: — ^Guzerat,byMozufferKhan; Kanouj, 

Oude, Kuna, and Joonpoor, by Khwaja Jehan, commonly called 
Shab Shurk ; Lahore, Depalpoor, and Mooltan, by Khizr Klian ; 
Samdna, by Ghalib Khan; Byana, by Slmmah Khan Abdy; 
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' The student is recommended to read the ^Mulfuz^t-Timuri.* or Auto* 
Wegraphy of Teimoor, translated by M^or Stewart, 
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Kalpy and MalioBa, by Mahomed Khan ; all of whom styled 
themselves kings,’ In the year 1401, King Malimood, 
Mahnm id who had been the guest of Mozuffer Shah of Guzerat, 

returns to left his court and returned to Dehly, still held in his 

name by the vizier Ekbal Khan; but he took no part 
in public affairs, receiving a pension which was allotted to him. 
Soon afterwards, on the death of the King of Joonpoor, an attempt 
was made hy the vizier to recover that territory, which ended in 
failure : and the king, insteiid of occupying Dehly, went to reside 
at Kanouj, The vizier now employed the forces under his com- 
mand against several of the revolted chiefs, with various 
success, between 1402 and 1405 ; and on November 14 
of that year was slain in a battle between the troops 
of the Punjlih and his own. The king now visitsd 
Behly, on the invitation of Boulut Khan Lody ; hut 
returned to Kanouj, from which place, however, he 
was expelled; and again reached the capital, where ne resided 

. till his death, from fever, in February 1412, after an 

Toghbak die«, ingioiious and uniortunate reign of twenty years, n ith 
dynasty “ him closed the Toghluk dynasty, as it is not mentioned 
ceases. heirs. He was succeeded, accord- 

ing to an election by the nobles, by Boulut Khan Lody Afghan^ 
who, after the death of Ekbal Khan, had acted as vizier and com- 
nuuiut Khaa mander of the army, and had done his utmost to restore 
ceedVnk order. He ascended the throne in April 1412; but 
was obliged to defend himself against Khizr Khan, 
viceroy of Lahore, who, in the interests of Teimoor, 
attacked Behly, and forced the king to surrender. He 
was thereupon imprisoned, and died on June 4, 1410, 
There now ceased to he any king of Behly. Khizr Khan held 
syed Khizr his authority on behalf of the Emperor Teimoor, and 
duSs the’ suppoi-ted his position by aid of the Punjab and Mooltan 
government, forces, which had been under his orders. Khizr Khan 
was an active and successful general, and recovered many of the 
outlying provinces. He was engaged in constant operations in the 
field from 1416 to 1421, when he died at Behly on 
1)168.1421. great grief of the people, who had 

become deeply attached to him on account of the justice and mocle- 
syed Moo- ration of his character. He was succeeded in his au- 
bftruk suo- yg gon Moobaruk, who lived till January 28, 

Murdered when he was murdered by some Hindoos in the 

1435. * pay of parties to whom he had given offence. It does 

not seem necessary to follow the particular events of the succes- 
sions of the Syeds, as the condition of Behly did not change. No 
impression was made upon the new kingdoms which had been 
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fjstablisBadj and the records of the local historians only furnish 
details of minor campaigns against subordinates who revolted 
from time to time. The successions of the Syeds after Mooharuk 
areas follows:— Syed Mahomed, 1435 to 1445, when he syed Ma- 
died ; Syed Aila-ood-deen, his son, from 1445 to 1478, c^^ed^aiST 
of which period he reigned seven years, and having 
nominally abdicated in favour of his brother, resided 
for the rest of the time at Budaoon, He had adopted 
Bheilole Lody as his successor, who, in fact, had con- 
ducted the affairs of state since Alla-ood-deen’s retire- ^ 

ment. The administration of the four Syeds in succes- Paiaxiiogua* 
sion had lasted from 1416 to 1478, or 62 yearsr emteror. 


CHAPTEE XII. 

OF TUB AFGHAN DYNASTT OF LODY, A.D. 1478 TO 1526. 

Bheilole Lody was descended from a rich family of Afghan 
merchants, who traded between Kabool and India ; some 
of whom, as was common at the period, entered the BUeiioie 
service of the sovereign of India from time to time. ^ 

The uncle of Bheilole, in the action between Khizr Khan, the 
viceroy of Lahore, and the vizier Ekbal Khan, had slain the latter 
in single combat, and was rewarded by the governorship of Sirhind. 
It is related by Ferishta, that the wife of this person’s brother, when 
pregnant, was killed by the fall of her house,* hut the HiaWrth 
child being still alive, was taken from her body, and weer. 
under the name of Bheilole grew up to be a favourite with his 
uncle, received his daughter in maniage, and on his death, suc- 
ceeded to his command. In course of time, the Afghan party at 
Sirhind became too powerful to escape notice, especially when 
they began to take the adjoining districts into their possession ; and 
they were attacked and driven into the mountains, where many 
perished 5 hut Bheilole, to whom a superstitious influence 'wm 
attached, on account of his birth, escaped. After some vicissitudes, 
he recovered Sirhind ; and when he found himself strong enough, 
marched upon the capital, to which he laid siege ; hut this expe- 
dition was not successful During the reign or administration of 
Syed Alla-ood-deen, however, he was invited to Dehly by the 
vizier, whom he ultimately supplanted and deprived of power, 
and remained there after the abdication or retirement of Alla-ood- 
deen until his death, as has been recorded in the last chapter. 
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The Mahomedan Mstonans reckon Eheilole’s accession to tho 
throne from the abdication of the king, in a.d. 1450. The 
The kingdom event of Bheilole Lodj^s reign was the recovery 

of Joonpoor of the kingdom of Joonpoor from the Shurky dynasty, 
' which disappeared in the contention, and its re-incor- 
poration with the dominions of Dehly j an event which, after 
many years of struggle on both sides, occurred in a.b. 1478. 

Bheilole Lody reigned till 1488, when he died of 
a disease from which he had long suffered. By will, 
he had divided his dominions between his five sons ; 
hut the nobles of the State, foreseeing in this arrange- 
intrigues for serious elements of stiife, besought him to alter 

it and to nominate his grandson to succeed him. The 
queen was anxious to secure the throne for her son, 
Mzam Khan, and in the midst of these intrigues the king died. 
Bheilole Lody had governed his people wisely and well. He had 
repressed disorder, and at his death the dominions of the State 
extended from the Punjab to the eastern frontier of Bengal in an 
unbroken line. 

On the king’s death, setting aside the grandson who had been 
Prince Nizam Jiominated by him, and Burhik Khan, the eldest son, 
the nobles of the State elected the prince Nizam Khan 
takes «ie to he king, who accordingly ascended the throne under 

sikunder the title of Sikunder Lody. Burhik Khan was at this 

time governor of Joonpoor, and refusing to acknow- 
ledge his brother’s election to the throne, took up arms to assert his 
own right. He was however defeated, and aftex'wards pardoned,* hut 
his had government of the province caused his removal from office. 
Subsequently the king, at various periods of his reign, employed 
his army in reducing the Hindoo rajahs and chieftains who occu- 
pied Biindelkimd and Northern Malwah j and in 1517 he was 
making preparations to reduce Gwalior, when he was 
attacked by a quinsy, and died on December 14 of that 
year, having reigned nearly twenty-nine years in much 
prosperity. Although the king undertook many minor 
campaigns, and for the most part conducted them in 
person, yet he enjoyed long intervals of peace, when 
he employed his great talents and learning in amending 
the civil admiiiistration of his dominions. He was humane and 
charitable,* his police, and the horse posts and other public 
communications of his dominions, were excellent,* and his gi'eat 
legal acquirements, and patient dispensation of justice, acted as 
salutary checks upon all laxity or oppression. The king was also 
a poet, and his literary accomplishments were considerable. With 
all his generosity and liberality to his Mahomedan subjects, how- 
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ever, lie had no tolerance for Hindoos j and 'whenever it wad 
possible, he destroyed their temples and idols, pro- 
hibited their religions ceremonies, and built mosques 
in their sacred places. In this respect, and in zeal for 
his religion, Sikunder Lody is esteemed by Mahomedan his- 
torians as one of the champions of the faith of Islam. 

In this case there was no dispute for the succession, and 
Ibrahim, the late king’s eldest son, ascended the throne 
without opposition j but was very soon afterwards called soiusu«ee€#H* 
upon to suppress a serious rebellion by his younger * 
brother Juki Khan, then governor of Kalpy, who, at his hnmer 
the head of a party of discontented Afghan chiefs and 
their adherents, proceeded to Joonpoor, captured it, and declared 
himself king. This event aroused the suspicion of all his other 
brothers, whom King Ibrahim now confined in the fort of Hansy* 
He then followed his brother Julal Khan, who hy this time had 
obtained some successes j but the rebel was defeated and 
obliged to fiy to Gwalior, and thence to the court of 
Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy of Malwah ; but being ill received there, 
was travelling to another place of refuge, when he was pursued 
and taken prisoner by the Gdnds of the hills, and sent 
to the king’s camp. He was there sentenced to im- ^ 

prisonment in Hansy with his brothers, hut on his way 
thither was put to death hy the king’s order. This beiumta ^ 
act, pmd other cruelties and severities, produced further Se 
rebellions, and much general dissatisfaction among the 
nobility. No one felt sure that he might not at any time he 
denounced as a traitor by a secret enemy, and he imprisoned or 
put to death. Bahadur Khan Lohany, governor of Behar, de- 
clared his independence, and defeated the Dehly troops on several 
# occasions. Doulut Khan Lody, viceroy of the Punjab, nouiucKimn 
also revolted, but instead of proclaiming his indepen- 
dence, went to Kabool, and besought Babur, a descen- 
dant of the Emperor Teimoor, then ruler of Kabool, to accompany 
him to India, as well to assert his right to the throne in virtue 
of his ancestor’s conquests, as to put an end to the cruelties of 
Ibrahim Lody and the general distraction of the king- BaTmrin- 
doni. In the year 1526, therefore, Babur invaded India 
and advanced upon Dehly, where, in a bloody battle treaty of 
fought on April 21, 1526, on the plain of Paniput, 
where the fate of India had already been so often de- IStalSft! 
cided, Ibrahim Lody was slain, and a new dynasty SyJI’™^**** 
under the Moghuls commenced. Thedynasty of Lody, 
in three successions, had virtually lasted from a.b, 1450 1526^ 

or seventv-six years. 
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Before proceeding- further with the history of the monarchy of 
Dehly and the Moghul dynasty, it is necessary to revert for a 
while to those independent Mahomedan kingdoms which, from 
the death of Mahomed Toghluk in a.d. 1351, had arisen in 
various localities in India, and which, as well for their power and 
magnitude as for their effects upon India at large, cannot he over- 
looked. By a review of them, the chronological events of India 
will he connected and maintained up to the establishment of ths 
Moghul dynasty. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF TEE MAHOSIEDAN KTKGS OF KASHMKKB. 

ThbeeIs no portion of India perhaps of which the genealogiciil 
records are so compiete and indisputable as those of Historical 
KiJshmere, which, from the yeij earliest ages until its Kashraero 
annexation to the Moghul empire, had held indepen- reeaiJituiated. 
dent existence. The ‘ Raja Turangiri/ a genealogical record of 
the proviime, the autiiority of which is not questioned by any of 
the most eminent Indian chmnologists, begins with the Kauravi 
dynasty, in 3714 b.c., which continued till b.c. 2448, when the 
hrst Gonardya dynasty commenced, and continued till 1217 
B.c. After an interval not accounted for, the second Gonardya 
line hegan, which busted 1013 years, and ended in 216 B.c., and 
was followed by the Aditya, for 102 years -168 B.c. to 23 a.b. 
— when the Gonardya being restored, ruled for 433 years, or till 
A.B. 579, and ’Wiis succeeded by the Ndgas or Karkot^, in A.i). 
015, who continued for 200 years, or till a.i>. 873. The Utp&la 
dynasty in succession lasted 84 years, or from a.b. 875 to 959 ; 
and the last Hindoo or mixed dynasty, from 960 a.b. to 1275 a.b., 
or more properly to 1294, if a single reign of a Bhota king and 
his wife be reckoned. Tiie whole of the foregoing dynasties were 
Hindoos, Booddhists, and snake and ire worshippers, which, with 
adoration of the sun, seem to have been the pervading faiths in 
Kashmere from B.c. 3714 down to a.b, 1294, or 5008 years* 

The Mahomedan chronicle does not begin till 1315 a.b., when a 
Hindoo rajah, named Sdna D4o, reigned in Kashmere, . 

and a Mahomedan, one Shah Meer, was' admitted Into 
his service, who rose gradually to the office of prime 
minister, under ‘S4na B^o’s son, Rajah Bunjorn* On the lattePs 
death, the throne was claimed and occupied by Rajah ALnimd 
Deo of Kashgar, b? whom, however, the M^omedans were 
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expellod from court. A reroix was the consequence, the vexaticn 
attendant on which caused the rajaVs death in 1326. His wife, 
liowla D^yy, for a short time endeavoured to maintain her late 
Who, trader husband’s authority, but, being defeated by Shah Meer, 
^urish-ood- ultimately married him, when Shah Meer declared him- 
self king, under the title of Shumsh-ood-deen. The 
king became famous in Kashmere for his reduction of 
vexatious imposts, light taxation, and the vigour with 
which he repelled Tartar invasions ; but, having at- 
tained a great age, he abdicated the throne in a.b. 
1349, and died in the same year. 

The late king had left his dominions divided between his two 
jumsheed, SOUS, Jumsheed and Ally Sheer, and the latter imrne- 
diately claimed part of the government. This brought 
on a civil war, in which Jumsheed was defeated ; when he seems 
to have withdrawn his pretensions altogether, and, after a troubled 
Recirea, 1351 . uf fourteen months, retired from the contest j and 
was succeeded by Ally Sheer, under the title of AUa- 
ood-deen, who reigned till a.d. 1363, when he died* 
The prince Siah Mookh, or ^ black face,’ succeeded his 
brother under the designation of Shahab-ood-deen. He 
was an enterprising and warlike monarch, whoy pass- 
ing the natural mountain boundary of the province, carried hie 
arms southward, till he encountered the Jam of Sinde, on the 
Indus, who was sorely defeated by him. On his retinm, the 
Ilajah of Nagrakote tendered his submission, and became a de- 
pendant of Kashmere, 

Shahab-ood-deen died in 1388, having nominated his brother 
Hindal as his successor, who ascended the throne 
under the title of Kootub-ood-deen, and died a.p. 
3396. He had left a son, by name Sugga, who took 
the title of Sikunder, to which afterwards he added 
‘ Boot-Shikun,’ or Iconoclast, from the number of idols 
and temples which he destroyed in Kashmere. At 
the instance of his minister, a converted Brahmin, he 
broke up ail the idols of gold and silver, and destroyed, 
as far as it was possible to do, the Cyclopean temples of the 
ancient faith in Kashmere. In other respects Sikunder would 
uia appear to have been a temperate and virtuous monarch. 
Aiiy shab died in 1416, leaving three sons, and he declared 

I'UA that the eldest, Ameer Khan, should succeed him. 

Ameer Khan was a minor ; but, out of respect for his father, ha 
was placed on the throne as Ally Shah, and continued to reign 
for some time, when he formed a desire to travel into India, and 
left the government under charge of his younger brothel’s Shady 
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miaii and MaHomed Klian. The consequences, as may ba 
supposed, were revolt. Ally endeavoured to regain his Deposed, 
kingdom, but failed j and Shady Khan was crowned in zein-ooi-abiu- 
his stead in 1422, under the designation of Zein-ool- ^'*2-- 
abid-deen. His first acts were to withdraw the edicts against. 
Hindoos. Brahmins were permitted to return to the country, 
and worship after their old manner; temples were rebuilt, and 
the profession of all religions tolerated. He constructed canals 
and reservoirs, and his general administration was wise, just, and 
effective. He was a great patron of literature and of the aits 
and music; the science of the latter being improved by treatises 
written on the subject. In his personal habits lie wa^s temperate 
and virtuous, having only one wife, to whom he was strictly 
taithful. These qualities did not, however, secure him against 
the jealous disputes of his sons, which, thoiig-h quelled as they 
broke out, continued in a greater or less degree to embitter his 
life, till his death in 1472, at the age of 69. On his 
father’s death, Hajy Khan was crowned, under the appel- 
lation of Heidur. His conduct belied the expectations 
that had been formed of him ; and, after a vicious and profli- 
gate career of fourteen months, he was accidentally 
killed. His son Hassan succeeded him, who, after 
a reign troubled by domestic feuds and intrigues, 
died in 1486. The eldest son of the late king, the Dies. use. 
Prince Mahomed, was a minor, aged seven years ; he ^tJUiomed, 
vras, however, placed on the throne, the prime minister, 

Syed Hassan, acting as regent. The very strict seclusion in 
which the young prince was kept by the Syed party e.xcited 
great public suspicion and discontent, and became the source of 
a war at the capital between the people and the Syeds, who 
uefended themselves desperately ; but the city of Serinugger, in 
which they resided, was at length stormed by the populace, who 
rescued their young king, and he was formally crowned. The 
di seordance of the early part of his reign continued till its 
close. Putteh Khan, the grandson of King Zein-ool- ^Sm-erea, 
abid-deen, opposed him, and civil war ensued ; but 
Mahomed was finally deserted by his adherents, and fell into 
the hands of Futteh Khan in 1496, by whom he was Mruiomed 
confined. 

^ Futteh Khan now ascended the throne, and continued to reign 
till 1505, when a party was formed in favour of Kin" 

Mahomed. Futteh Khan was defeated, and deposed” 
but having assembled an army, again deposed Mahomed, Denot^ed 
who had reigned about ton months. Mahomed now 
sought refuge at the court of Sikunder Lady of Delily, 
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who sent an army with him for the recovery of his kingdom. 
depifsea hj Kashmere forces were defeated, and while Maho- 

FttUehKban; med for the third time recovered his kingdom, 
jecovm Fntteh Khan fled into India, where he died in 1507. 
Futt^h Khaa period till 1524 no event of partlcnlar 

dies* 1507. interest appears to have occurred; but in that year, 
Mahomed Mullik Atchy, a former minister, rebelled, defeated the 
Ibrahim king, and placed him in connnement, raising to the throne 
i 525 ,^andi 3 Prince Ibrahim. These constant revolutions brought 
deposed. upon Kashmere the interference of the Emperor Babur, 
wbo sent an army into the province to restore order. Ibrahim 
Kazook. 1 S 25 . was deposed, and Nazook, grandson of Mahomed, placed 
Deposed, throne by the imperial general ; but as soon as 

tlie force had retired, Abdool Makiy, the former prime 
minister, who was again in authority, sent for the old King Maho- 
med, who was in confinement at Lohkote, and replaced him on the 
throne, snd he reigned till 1532, when he declared his grandson, 
Nazook, to be bis successor. In the same year the Tartars of 
Tibet invaded Kashmere, and were repulsed, In it not without 
having caused much damage and loss. King Mahomed reigned 
till the year 1535, when he died of fever, after a troubled and 
chequered career of nearly fifty years. This brings the history of 
the kings of Kashmere up to the accession of the Moghul emperors, 
and what remains of it belongs to that period, and will be detailed 
in its proper place. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF THE MAHOMEDAN KIJfGS OF G0ZE1UT, A.D. 1305 TO 1443. 

The remote Hindoo dynasties of Saurasbtra, or Guzerat, have 
« > alreadv traced in Chapter XIII. Bk, L down to the 

dynasties np Vullabhis orBullabhis, A.D. 525. After that period, the 
homedan' local dynasties, if there were any who aspired to rule the 
conquest. Qf the Country, became very obscure; and it is 

most probable that individual chiefs retained their territories, and 
ruled them, without any attempt at confederation, for more than a 
hundred years after the Bullabhis. From A.D. 690, however, a 
restoration of the Baihdra line was made at the capital, Anhul- 
wara, which continued till A.D. 935. And in a.d. 74G the Chowra 
clan rose to power at Anhilpoor, and continued till a.d. 942, in 
f«ven successions. Sawunt Singh was the reigning prince in a.d. 
935, and bestowed his eldest sister in marriage upon Mooi Raj, 
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one of three brothers of the Salunki or Ohalukya tribe of the 
dynasty of Kulyan in the Deccan, who had emigrated 
mto Guzerat in the troubled period which preceded ami o« great 
the dissolution of their own dynasty. By Mool Raj the 
throne of Guzerat was usurped in a.b. 942, and the Saluriki 
dynasty continued till a.d. 1210. The Salunkis were great patrons 
of architecture; and many of their splendid memorials Hisspkndiu 
Still exist; in particular, Mool Raj’s temple of Budra 
Mala, on the banks of the Siiruswutty. Mool Raj greatly extended 
the Hindoo kingdom of Guzerat, carried his arms into unites 
the Deccan, and for a while united Kulyan with Anhui- f 
wara and Guzerat, hut he closed his career as an i 8 gu<.ceed «4 
ascetic. He was succeeded by his sou Chamund Rai, 
in A.D. 1025, when Guzerat was invaded by Sookan Mahmood of 
Ghuzny ; and from that period forward, Guzerat had to sustain its 
share of Mahomedan invasions. They were, however, less frequent 
than those directed against the northern Hindoo dynasties ; for 
Guzerat, except by sea, was very inaccessible from the west. 
Bheem Dio. who reimed in 1032, was remarkable for ^ , 

the noble Jain temples of Aboo ; and Somnath was re- Haiau 
built by him. The reign of his successor, Kurun, was ‘ 
made equally memorable by temples at Girnar and Modheyra, 
and by the construction of the Kurun Sagor, or sea of aud works 
Kurun, a fine reservoir for the purposes of irrigation— of irrigation, 
and the first on histoi'ical record — which was several miles in cir- 
cumference. The embankment of this fine work w^as destroyed 
by a flood as late as 1814. Bheem D^o, the last of the Salunkis — n 
dynasty to which Guzerat owed all its splendour and good 
government — reigned in a.d. 1209, and died in 1215, when the 
throne was occupied by a chief of the Waghila or Baghila tribe, 
who retained it for a hundred years, until Guzerat was occupied 
by the Mahomedans, and annexed to the empire by Alla-ood-deen 
Kiiiljy. Before that time, the vigour of an united kingdom had 
been -frittered away into small principfdities ; yet the Erentuai 
prolonged resistance of independent chiefs of the coun- 
try forma a remarkable feature in the history of Guzerat; laos. 
and though their inroads in the province were frequent, the Maho- 
medans, until a comparatively late period, possessed, in reality, 
none of the country. 

It is a strange circumstance to find recorded in a Mahomedan 
history of a period of high religious fanaticism in India, of 

that the viceroy of one of the most important of the tiieMahomtv 
imperial provinces should have sympathised with 
Hindoos to such an extent, as Ferishta writes, ' that be promoted, 
rather than suppressed, the worship of idols,’ This was, however,. 
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the case m the person of Furhut-ool-Moolk, imperial Ticeroy 
of Guzerat in the year 1391, when the Emperor Mahomed 
Toghluk IL was reigning at Dehly. It is Tery possible that 
Furhut'-ool-Moolk designed to effect his independence, and, as a 
preliminary measure, made friends of the Rajpoots, who were still 
a very powerful and strictly military class, by allowing them free 
exercise of their faith. His conduct, however, excited the alarm 
of the learned and religious professors in the province, and they 
despatched petitions to the emperor for his removal. These were 
submitted to a council of holy persons at Dehly, the result of 
Furhut-ooi- which was the recall of Furhut-ool-Moolk, and the ap- 
royfreoaiSed, poiiitment, Oil March 6, 1391, of Zuffur, a nobleman of 
1391. -tlie court, to the office of viceroy, under the title of 

Mozuffer Mozuffer Khan. It is recorded, also, that he was pre* 

iv»itued sented with a white canopy, of perhaps umbrella, and 
vueroy, . . pavilion, such as were used by kings only ; and 

emperorof may be presumed that the emperor was prepared to 
the Ease. acknowledge him as a tributary king, provided he could 
establish his position. Mozuffer Khan was a man of no ancient 
family ; lie was descended from a Rajpoot ; his immediate pro- 
genitors had been menial servants, and one historian of the period 
mentions that Zuffur Khan had been wine-distiller to the court. 
Be this as it may’’, Mozuffer Khan proceeded to Guzerat, and was 
opposed by Furhut-ool-Moolk with an army of Hindoos. These, 
Fnihut^oi- however, were defeated in an action at Sidpoor or 
Mooik slain. Qbitpoor, in which Furhut-ool-Moolk was slain, and 
Mozuffer Khan took quiet possession of the capital, Anhulwara, 
and its dependencies. His first acts appear to have been a display 
of furious religious zeal against the Hindoo chiefs, several of 
whom he reduced between 1393 and 1395, and for the second 
Temple of time, the temples at Somnath, found standing, which 
destroyed, had been erected in 1032 by Bheem Deo, with all their 
Mozuffer idols, were broken down, and mosques built in their 

Khan pro- stead. In the vear 1396 Mozufier Khan caused him- 

ciaimea king:, , . <1 i i • i . , * , . 

A.D. 1396. selt to be proclaimed king, and coins were struck in his 
name. lie had left his son, Tai'tar Khan, at Dehly, who espoused 
the cause of Noosrut, the rival king, with IMahmood Toghluk. 
Their contention for superiority has been already alluded to in 
Chapter X., Book IL, and Tartar Khan fled to his father, as 
Teiinoor invaded India in a.b. 1398. Mahmood Toghluk followed 
him, but Mozuffer Kban declined to receive him, and it was thus 
evident that the invasion of the Moghuls had only seated the King 
of Guzerat more firmly in his dominions. The life of any king of 
India at that period could hardly pass without war: but till hk 
death, on July 27, 1411, Mozuffer Shah appears to have enjoyed 
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a tranquil and prosperous reign. He was siicceeded, tliougb 
not without some opposition, by his grandson Ahmed, 
son of Tartar Khan, who had died intermediately, gmuaies, 
Feroze Khan, by some accounts the son, by others l^he 
nephew, of the late king, gained a party in his favour, eii?pe?or of 
was proclaimed king, and resisted Ahmed, but having 
submitted, was restored to favour. ^ M soon as peace 
was secured, the king set about building a new city, 
which was named Ahmedabad, and is still the capital 
of Guzerat, while its present interesting remains attest 
the extent and grandeur of its original condition. The buildings 
which survive, many of them iu a complete state of preservation, 
show the transition from Hindoo or Jain architecture 
to Mahomedan, and it is evident from them that the 
Mahomedans, in Guzerat at least, had no architects of 
their own. Arches were not used till a later period, and while 
the carved oriels, perforated windows, with the ornamental courses 
of carved stone masonry, are essentially Hindoo, the style is 
adapted to Mahomedan requirements. The architecture of Ahme- 
dabad has been recently illustrated by a beautiful work published 
by the Antiquarian Society of Western India, ^ and the city, as re- 
corded by the Mahomedan historian, was, at its period, considered 
the handsomest in India. The dominions of Guzerat at this time 
consisted of Guzerat and Kattiawar; hut the latter was more 
nominal than real, as the Rajpoot chiefs had not been subdued. 
In 1413, however, the king made the flight of two Kattiawar 
rebellious oflicers into Kattiawar a pretext for the in- 
vasion of that province, when he reduced the important fortress 
of Girnar, or Joonagurh, which, up to that time, had remained 
in the hands of the Hindoos. Ahmed Shah seems to have been 
thoroughly imbued with the fanatical hatred of Hindoos by which 
his grandfather obtained his position; for, in 1414, an officer, 
Taj-ool-Moolk, was deputed to destroy all idolatrous 
temples in Guzerat: and rn 1416 the king himself tempie$ 
marched against Nagore, where he did the same. destroyett 

On his eastern frontiers were the dominions of the king, or, as 
he styled himself, the Sooltan of Malwah, who had wars with 
become independent, as well as the King cf Khand^sh : $1?^, 
ana frequent raids on the Guzerat territory were made i5^bjtad«su. 
by them conjointly, or independently. In 1419 the king marched 
against Sooltan Hooshung of Malwah, defeated him in a Battle of 
great battle at the village of Kulliada, and pursued him 
to Mandoo, his capital ; but the rainy season having set in, he was 


1 ‘Architecture Ahmedabad,’ Hope and Fergnsaon. (Murray 1866.) 
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ftnable to invest the place, and peace was concluded in 1420. This, 
Madeira bowever, did not continue, being broken by tbe Sool- 
discovered. ]^alwab, wbo obtained some decided advantages 

and took possession of several of the Guzerat districts. In the 
sequel, however, Ahmed Shah retrieved hia losses, and defeated 
the sooltan, who escaped with much difficulty. In 1428, the king 
_ ^ , was drawn into a war with Ahmed Shah Bahmimy of 

the Deccan, who, at the instance of his son-m-law, the 
King of KhandAsh, espoused the cause of a fugitive rajah of the 
Guzerat dominions. The Deccan monarch had taken possession 
of the island of Tanna, near Bombay, which became the scene of 
a fierce and long-contested struggle between the rival parties ; but 
the troops of Ahmed Shah, commanded by his son Zuffur Khan, 
were in the end victorious, and the t>eccanies retreated with 
great loss. The contest was, however, renewed in Khand^sh in 
1431, when the Deccan king made a great effort to retrieve hia 
honour ; but was again defeated. The last military enterprise of 
the king was an attempt to restore the grandson of the Sooltan of 
Malwah to the throne, from which he had been expelled by a 
rebellious officer who had usurped the government. In this, 
Ahmed Shah however, the king was unsuccessful. He was unable to 
die8.i4cj. take Mandoo, and the plague breaking out suddenly in 
his army, he was forced to retire to his capital, where 
poviaiid. lie died, July 4, 1443, after a reign of nearly thirty vears. 


CILVPTEB TIL 

OP TEE MAHOMETAN KINGS OP GTTZEKAT 

A.i). 1443 TO 1526. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the first act of the new king 
Mahomed was to maiTj the daughter of the Rajah of Edur,^ a 
Sdsfrua Raipoot, whose flight to Khand«§sh had been the cause 
Marries the oi the war with the Kings of the Deccan and Khan- 
the alSt/yf restore to him all his dominions. King 

Mahomed does not seem to have possessed the martial 
character of his father ; the only military operation he undertook 
being in 1449, when he invaded the dominions of the Rajah of 

1 The principality of Edur still exists, having descended to its possessors 
Irom a period long anterior to the Mahomedan invasion, and survived ail 
the revolutions of the last four hundred years. It is an interesting fact that 
the last prince, H. H. Maharajah Sri Jowan Singjee, K.C.S.I., who died in 
3S69, was a inentber of the L^islative OmncU of Bombay up to ths nerioti 
of his decease. 
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Champaciair, but was obliged to retreat and destroy bis baggage. 
In 1451 tbe Sooitaii of Malwah, encouraged by the king’s timidity, 
advanced into Guzerat at tbe bead of 100^000 men ; and tbe king, 
unable or unwilling to oppose bim, took refuge in tbe Island of 
Diu, where, at tbe instigation of tbe officers of tbe Mahomed 
State, poison was administered to him on February 12, 
by bis wife. He bad reigned nearly nine years, and, 
from bis inoffensive disposition, bad obtained tbe appellation of 
‘ Kurreein,’ or tbe Merciful. He was succeeded by bis eldest son 
liootub Kban, wbo ascended tbe throne under tbe title 
of Kootub Sbab. He reigned nearly eight years, and is 
remarkable only for bis cruel, vindictive character, 
and disgraceful profligacy and debauchery. He died , 

May 25, 1459. His uncle Bawood succeeded him, but 
was immediately afterwards deposed in favour of bis 
nephew Mabmood, wbo was entitled Bdgiirra. 

Mabmood was a brave and warlike king, and displayed con- 
siderable talent in civil government, redeeming tbe neglect ana 
profligacy of bis predecessor Ilootnb Sbab ; and though be was 
only fourteen years of age at tbe period of bis accession, the 
prompt suppression by himself of a revolt by tbe nobles of tbe 
State gave evidence of unusufil energy, and be soon king 

grew to be respected by bis people. Up to 14' '2 the 
king seems to have bad a peaceful reign. In that year bis 
aid was besought by Nizam Sbab, the Babmuny king of tbe 
Beccan, wbo bad been reduced to extremity by tbe Sooltan 
of Malwab; and he took command of tbe army in person, re- 
lieved bis ally, and prevented any further combination against 
him. 

In 1469 tbe strong and hitherto impregnable fort of Giraar 

was finally reduced, tbe rajah tendering bis submission 

rather than abiding tbe issue of a siege. Many Hindoo 
temples, it is recorded, were destroyed on this occa- 
Sion. In the ensuing year, however, the rajah again resisted, 
and, being unable to oppose the king, consented to be- 
come a blabomedan, and received tbe title of Khan 
Jeban. This led to the founding of a city near Girnar, ^^^^*^“®^*‘*** 
which was named Moostufabad, and which was tbe favourite resi- 
dence of tbe king for many years. Bassing over campaigns in Kutcb 
and the borders of Sinde, tbe reduction of tbe fort of Cbampanair, 
and tbe capture of its Cbowban Eajpoot rajah, E«5nee 
Bai, is recorded in 14^. Tbe Rajpoots bad bravely 
defended tbe place, and when further resistance be- ^'*^**‘^®* 
came hopeless, they put their women to death, set fire to the 
palaces, and, as the smoke ascended, sallied out to meet tbei? 
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deatli ; but tli© victory was sorely tarnished by the execution of 
the brave Ita] poo t, on his refusal to become a Mahomed an. 

In 1507 King Blahmood, in command of his own fleet, acted in 
concert with a fleet sent from the Bed Sea by the 
Mameluke Sooltan of Kgypt against the Portuguese, 
who are, for the first time, mentioned in connection with 
Guzerat history. The Mahomedan historian claims 
the victory, but though one of the Portuguese ships 
was blown up, the Mahomedans were defeated W 
The action had, nevertheless, the effect of restraining 
the Portuguese for some time from further attacks upon the 
Henry viiL towns. In 1509 the king had the satisfaction of 

king of receiving an embassy from Dehly, by which the inde- 

Engiand. pendence of Guzerat was acknowledged. He was, if 

possible, much more powerful in reality than Sikunder Lody, who 
sent it; but tbe supremacy of Debly was always acknowledged 
by all the independent Mahomedan kings, and their official re- 
xr w T cognition by the emperor was an honour highly 
dies, 1511. prized. On November 23, 1511, lung Mahmood L 
Hi8 character died, in his seventieth year. He had reigned flfty- 
aud acts. years in great prosperity and honour. He had not 

only extended his dominions to the Indus and the desert, but 
had consolidated them by an efficient civil administration; and 
his power, and martial character, restrained all attempts to 
molest him by the neighbouring Kings of Malwah and the 
Deccan. He was the greatest, both in power and character, of 
all the Mahomedan kings of Guzerat, and traditions of his fami- 
liar life and exploits are still recited in the country, mingled, 
however, with laments for the subjugation of the ancient and 
more romantic Hindoo dynasties of that remote antiquity which 
is still dear to the people. During the last hundred years, archi- 
tecture had made great progress, tmd the king was its liberal 
patron, as well at the new cities he had founded, as at Ahmed- 
abad ; and reference to the work mentioned at p. 135 will prove 
the exquisite taste and skill by which it w^as distinguished. 

The eldest son of the late king, Mozuffer, ascended the throne 
Moznffer father’s death without opposition, under the title 

of Mozuffer Shah 11. He was born on April 10, 1470, 
CutiAcon * forty-first year when he began his reign. 

qWr^Wthe In 1517 the reigning Sooltan of Malwah had been ex- 
pelled from his capital by the Eajpoots, and the king 
marched thither in person to succour his ally. Since 
the early contention between Malwah and Guzerat for 
superiority, which ended in the triumph of the latter, the kings of 
jSiiaiwah had ceased from aggression, and there are no records of 
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disputes on either side. Mozuffer Shall took the strong fort and 
capital of Mandoo hy assault, and the garrison — ^19,000 Eajpoots, 
according to Ferishta — were slain. On taking possession of the 
place, Mozuffer Shah restored Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy to his 
throne, without stipulation of any kind — a circumstance which, for 
the times, redounds much to his honour. The Bana Sanka, chief of 
Chittore, had been the aggressor against Malwah ; and ineoncittsivo 
Mozuffer Shah undertook a campaign against him in 
1519 and 1520, hut little impression seems to have been Chuture. 
made upon the rajah, who, though he made a nominal submission 
to the Guzerat king, continued to retain his independence. On 
Februaiy 17, 1526, the king, who had long been afflicted 
with a painful disorder, died, having nominated the Shauaies, 
Prince Sikunder as his successor. At the period of his 
death, the king was fifty-six yeai-s old and had reigned llfunuer 
fifteen years. He had come to the throne at mature 
age, and was a man of simple habits and even disposition, though 
he was warlike and enterprising ; he was well educated and accom- 
plished, and made several copies oi the Koi'dn during his life ; and 
his liberality to learned men caused many, from distant countries, 
to settle in Guzerat. 

In the year 1526, the Moghuls under Babur invaded Ilindostan, 
and the reign of Mozuffer Shah II, completes the history of 
Guzerat up to that period. 


CHAPTER lY, 

OF THE MAHOMEDAH KINGS OF MALWAH, A.D. 1387 TO 1482. 

Feeishta gives the following definition of the boundaries of 
Malwah, which is substantially correct ‘ It is bounded Btmndaries 
on the south by the river Nerbudda; to the north it 
has the Chumbul ; to the west is Guzerat, and on the east are the 
districts of Biiiidelkimd and Gurra Mundalah.' The whole com- 
prises some of the most beautiful and fertile provinces of Central 
India, and being for the most part a high tableland, enjoys a cool 
and salubrious climate. One of the most ancient and 
illustrious Hindoo dynasties of India had ruled over 
Malwah from the year 840 B.a, in a succession of fifty- 
six monarchs, to a.d. 1192, the most celebrated of them being 
Vikram-Aditya, in the year 5G B.G., and Bajah Bhoj, a.d. 483 ; 
both, probably, having been Maha-Rajah Adhiraj, or emperors (n 
all India. Oojeyn was the Hindoo capital j and as eiirly as the 
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reign of Vikram-Aditya was the seat of learning and science of the 
best days of Hindoo literature. It was under him also that the 
great effort for the renewal of the .Brahminical faith and the 
extirpatioa of Booddhism was made; and it is probable that the 
Buranas, and other sacred works now followed, were composed or 
compiled by the Brahmins, who were supported by him and his 
immediate predecessors. There was no tract of India, except 
Resistance to wliich more patrioticai’y resisted the 

)viahomedaa Mahomedans than Malwah; and the histories of the 
^ early kings and emperors of Dehly are full of accounts 

of campaigns in this province, waged with varying fortune till, in 
1304, during the reign of Alla-ood-deen Khiljy, king of Dehly, 
the province was annexed to the Mahomedan dominions, and the 
old Hindoo line disappeared, after an almost perpetual contest of 
SCO years. 

In the year 1387 Dilawur Khan Ohoory, a nobleman of the 
court of Dehly in the reign of Feroze Togliluk, who 
claimed descent from the Ghoorj sooltans of Damascus, 
iudci)endcnt. -^as appointed governor; and, during tlie unsettled 
period which ensued, threw off his allegiance to Dehly, and 
became independent. Instead of occupying the ancient Hindoo 
capital, Oojeyn, be resided chiefly at Dhar and Mandoo ; and the 
latter place became, ultimately, the capital of the Malwah domi- 
nions, and one of the strongest, as it is still one of the most 
picturesque, mountain fortresses in India. In 1398 Mahmood 
Toghluk, king of Dehly, who had fled before the invasion of 
Teimoor, and had been denied refuge in Guzerat, received a hos- 
pitable welcome from Dilawur Ivhan Ghooiy, and resided with him 
at Dhar for three years; at the expiration of which period he 
Dfiawur returned to Dehly, and Dilawur Khan, at the instance 
mrnn Gboory of Ms SOU, Alp Khau, who, during the king^s residence 
king', 1401 j at Dhar, had been fortifying Mandoo, declared himself 
king in 1401, assumed the ensigns of royalty, and had 
coins struck in his name. He only survived this event 
four years, and died in A.B. 1405. 

He was succeeded by his son Alp Khan, who ascended the 
Rnoitftn throne under the title of Sooltan Ilooshung Ghoory, 
without immediate opposition ; but a strong belief pre- 
succetids. vailed that he had poisoned his father ; and Mozufler 
Shah of Guzerat, who had been an intimate friend of the deceased 
monarch, invaded Malwah to avenge his death, or probably by- 
covert invitation from the disaffected nobility. Sooltan Hooshimg 
sooitnn was beleaguered in Dhar and forced to surrender, and the 

d^»rw|fof Idngdom was placed under charge of Noosnit Khan, the 
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brother of Alozuffer Shah. Very shortly afterwards, Noosrut Khan, 
in a panic, abandoned his government, and the Malwah court placed 
Bioosy Khan, a nephew of the late hing, upon the throne. Sooltan 
Hooshung now besought the King of Guzerat to allow him to 
regain his kingdom, and declared his innocence of all 
the allegations made against him: when the king, re- Guzerat 
leasing him from his connnement, sent with him a 
force under the Prince Ahmed, his own grandson. Hooshung was 
not immediately successful; but some of the principal officers of 
State having joined him, Moosy Khan abandoned his 
pretensions, and gave up the fortress of Blandoo, where recovm 
Sooltan Hooshung now established himself in security, 

In 1410 Mozulfer Shah died, and the Prince xVhmed succeeded 
him. He was opposed by his uncles, who sought aid from 
Sooltan Hooshung. It might be supposed that the sooltan, who 
owed his throne to the exertions made on his behalf by the Guzerat 
king, would have refused connection with the movement; hut the 
first invasion of Malwah was still rankling in his heart, and he had 
determined to avenge it. His present intentions were frustrated 
by the submission of the insurgents in Guzerat, but in The sooltan 
1419 he attacked the Guzerat dominions in person, and Guz?at,but 
sustained the defeat at Kulliada which has been already 
mentioned in the last chapter but one. Nor was this his last attempt 
upon Guzerat. In 1422 and 1423 Sooltan Hooshung 
again made war against it ; but, after some successes, 

■was in the end obliged to fiy to Mandoo. It was said Ky 

of the sooltan that victory never smiled on him; and Ahmed shah. 
in 1428 he was defeated by Ahmed Shah Bahmuny of the Deccan, 
wffien the ladies of his family were taken prisoners, but restored to 
Mm with all honour. The restless career of the sooltan 
came to an end on September 7, 1432, when he died, 
after a reign of twenty-seven years. In the intervals of 
his wars, Sooltan Hooshung had devoted himself to the His capital 
completion and adornment of his capital Blandoo, which described, 
remains, though deserted and ruined, a noble memorial of him. 
The Hindoos had occupied the position before the Mahomedaus 
came to Malwah ; hut not as a city. It is a large table mountain, 
which forms a bold promontory as it were, projecting from the 
Vindhvii range into the valley of the Nerhudda, but is almost 
isolated from the tableland by a deep ravine. On all sides but one 
the mountain is steep ; and its rugg^sides are almost inaccessible. 
The circumference of the summit, which is nearly level, is esti- 
mated at twen^v-eight miles. While the King of Dehly had been 
the guest of his father at Dhar, the sooltan, then the Prince Alp 
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Khan, liad fortified tMs natural strongliold till it became im- 
pregnable against all military operations of the period. Natural 
scarps of the summit rock were made more perfect, and walls and 
towers built along the dizzy steeps of all the faces. During his 
lifetime, and when Mandoo was thickly inhabited 'as a city, 
Booltan Hooshung built the noble Jumma mosque, one of the 
finest specimens of Mahomedan architecture in India : the beau- 
tiful water palace, situated between two lake reservoirs,* with 
many other public edifices which still remain to attest the magni- 
ficence of the period ,* and, unfortunate in many respects as he was, 
wilful, headstrong, and ungrateful, he was yet popular with his 
people. He did not molest bis Hindoo subjects, nor break down 
their temples ; and even at the distance of nearly five hundred years, 
his warlike achievements and romantic adventures and amours, 
are still the subjects of popular tales and ballads of the country. 
In this respect, indeed, Sooltan Hooshung, and the brave but un- 
fortunate Baz Bahadur, the last of the royal races of Malwah, 
have, as Mahomedans, few rivals in romantic interest. 

CIIAPTEH V. 

OF TEE MAHOMEDAN KINGS OP MALWAH (^COncll(ded), 

A.D. 1482 TO 1526. 

The king left two sons, Ghizny and Othman, and some deinon- 
Ghizny Khan ensued in favour of the latter. Ghizny Khan, 

succeeds as liowever, Succeeded to the throne under the title of 
homed” Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory. He proved weak and dis- 
ohoory, 1482, poisoned, at the instigation, as was 

hitheSTm? alleged, of his vixier, Mahmood Khan, who, setting 
year by the aside the son of the deceased king, and all the claimants 

vizier, wlu) t- i 

usurps the to the throne, himseii became sooltan, and was 
crowned under the title of Sooltan Mahmood Khiijy 
Mahmoud ill 1465. The Ghoory dynasty of Malwah was not, 
ceedMlm however, extinct. The cause of Prince Ahmed, son 
of the late king, was warmly espoused by the King of 
Guzerat, Ahmed Shah; hut on the death of that prince, and the 
settlement of other members of the late royal family on estates 
judiciously allotted to them, all opposition to the new dynasty 
ceased. Sooltan Mahmood Khiijy proved to be a brave general 
and soldier, and an equally good administrator of the civil details 
of Ms government. During the reign of Syed Mahomed, king of 
Delily, he received an invitation from a party at the capital to 
become emperor; and he marched thither in 1440, but finding 
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himself opposed, gave up the project. His unsuccessful expeditiou 
to Guzerat in 1451 has been already* noticed in connection with 
King Kootuh Shah, by whom he was defeated ; and after this event 
he refrained from further molestation of the G uzerat dominions. 

With the Hindoo chiefs around him, however, he was at constant 
variance from one cause or other. The Rajpoots had, in fact, 
grown to be very powerful ; and the king appeals to operations 
have had no resource, in order to check their marauding ifajpoots!*^ 
propensities, hut to follow them to their strongholds. Kerowiy, 

In 1455 he took Kerowiy, Ajmere, and Runtunhhore, BuntSbhlfr© 
and compelled their rajahs to pay tribute. The Rajah 
of K^hrla, on the southern frontier, proved more difficult of subjec- 
tion 7 and his cause having been espoused by the Bahmuny king of 
the Deccan, Sooltan Mahmood was drawn into a war neccan 
with that power, which he prosecuted vigorously, and 
defeated the Deccanies under the walls of their capital, Beeder : 
but on his return to Guzerat, his army suffered heavily, and the 
retreat became little better than a flight. In 1467, however, after 
some severe fighting on both sides, Ellichponr, inBerar, wescBemr 
was taken by the sooltan’s general, Mukhool Khan, and 
having been ceded to Malwah, peace ensued. Two ^ , 
years afterwards the sooltan died in his camp, while moodKiiiijy 
engaged in a campaign against the Rajpoots of Keech- 
wara, on May 27, 1469, at the age of sixty-eight. He was thirty- 
four years old when he ascended the throne, and reigned as nearly 
as possible the same period. During his reign, many noble Hispuwic 
buildings were erected in Mandoo, and its fortifications 
much improved. The great mosque began by Sooltan 
Hooshung was entirely completed in 1439 as one of the first acts 
of his reign ; it had 360 arches and 200 minarets. To his Hindoo 
Bubjecfcs he was kind and just, and it was only when he 
passed his own frontier that he occasionally destroyed tion of the 
the temples in the territories of the Rajpoot chiefs. In 
his own doniinions the profession of the Hindoo faith seems to 
have been perfectly tolerated. 

Sooltan Mahmood was succeeded without opposition by his 
eldest son, Gheias-ood-deen, a man of mature age, sooitan 
who, during the greater part of his father’s reign, had feeifsu^' 
been his constant companion, and had led the troops of 
the State in many a hard-fought field, with distinguished gal- 
lantry. He had, however, determined upon a peaceful 
reign, and for a period of thirty-three years seems reign 
neither to have molested any one nor been himself 
molested. He maintained 15,000 women in his seraglio, of all pro- 
fessions .and trades, and pos^-^ssed of all possible accomplishments ; 
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and among them were a body-guard of 500 Abyssinians, armed with 
firearms^ and dreased in uniform. He was much attached to hia 
feathered favourites — pigeons, parrots, mynas, and other birds — ^and 
yet with all this appearance of sensual indolence, the sooltan 
was not in reality neglectful of his public alfairs. Malwah was 
ThekiBK’s never more prosperous, nor its people better governed^ 
aJid disputes Huder this strange king. In the latter end of his 

ensue for the life his intellect became clouded, and a contest began 
succession. . . i j 

among his sons for the succession in 1497, which ended 

on October 22, 1500, when Nasir-ood~deen, his eldest son, who 
had been obliged to €y from Mandoo, regained his place, im- 
prisoned his younger brother, Aila-ood-deen, who had opposed him, 
and ascended the throne. A few days afterwards the 
old sooltan died. Ferishta acquits Nasif-ood-deen of 
having poisoned his father, as alleged by some. He 
had already been crowned with the sooltan’s consent, 
and was, with his sanction, conducting the govern- 
ment when his younger brother conspired agfiinst him. 
The aged sooltan was imbecile, and his death or life 
made little difference in Nasir-ood-deen’s position ; but 
Alla-ood-deen had won over one of his father’s mistresses to aid 
his designs, and had thus gained an advantage, which, as has 
been related, was tbe cause of his imprisonment. With the 
exception of an expedition to Chittore, where the rajah did not 
resist, but paid tribute, and the king married one of the princesses 
of the country — there is no remarkable event connected with 
this reign. I'he sooltan’s eldest son, Shahab-ood-deen, had 
revolted and fled to Dehly, from whence he refused 
to return, and the sooltan, being taken ill, nominated 
his third son, Mahmood, as his successor, and died 
in 1512, having reigned a little more than eleven 
years. 

The sooltan’s death was no sooner known in the oountry than 
Sooltan returned from Dehly to Mandoo, and a sfiuggie 

between tbe brothers ensued, in which Sooltan Mah- 
succeeds. mood was victorious, and his brother was obliged to 
fly ; but his success — mainly attributable to the exertions of Medny 
Eai, a Kajpoot chieftain, who supported him when the Mahome- 
Medny Tx&i olflcers held aloof— was dearly bought in the favour 
«xerr8 oUje<v extended to that person, who introduced his own tribe 
inf uence, and Other Hindoos into the executive government, to 
the exclusion of the old Mahomedan officers. Some allowance 
must be made for the prejudices of the Mahomedan historians of 
the period, and Medny Rdfs conduct may be exaggerated by 
thorn; but there can be little doubt that he overstepped the 
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proper bounds of bis position, and that the Idng’s suspicions were 
ultimately confirmed. He attempted to discharge the whole of the 
Rajpoots, but was foiled, and reduced to such extremity tliat he 
hed from Mandoo, leaving it in possession of Medny ^ing escapea 
Rai, and took refuge in the Guzerat territory. Mo- 
zuffer Shah, as has already been related, warmly espoused his 
cause, and marched with a large army to Mandoo, which was 
taken by escalade : when the Rajpoots, who were unable 
to escape from the fortress, and had already put their 
women and children to death, were slain, to the number garrison 
of 19,000 men. Medny Rai had, however, escaped, and 
taken refuge with Rana Sanka of Chittore ,* and it was an interest- 
ing and romantic incident of the war which followed, that when 
the sooltan had been badly wounded in a charge against Humane 
the Rana’s army, and lay on the held unable to move, 
he was taken to the Rana’s tent, where his wounds sanka. 
were dressed, and, as soon as he had recovered, was forwarded 
honourably to his own dominions. Had the situations been 
reversed, the Hindoo chief would either have been put to death 
on the field, or held to ransom by the sacrifice of his treasures or 
dominions. In the year 1525 Mozuffer Shah of Guzerat died, and 
his son Bahadur Shah succeeded, but was opposed by his 
hrothera. Bahadur Shah was too powerful to be de- 
throned by them j hut the princes intrigued against him 
at Behly, and one of their agents was very cordially tifeKiHeof 
received at Mandoo. Bahadur Shah, therefore, re- «uzerai. 
monstrated with Sooltan Mahmood, who. by his conduct, seems 
to have been really implicated in the plot against him, and re- 
fused to confer with him in person. This conduct Mandoo 
so incensed Bahadur Shah, that he marched at once 
upon Mandoo, and captured it by escalade, in the 
night of May 20, 1526. Sooltan Mahmood was taken pSsoner. 
prisoner, and was ordered into confinement at Charopanair. On 
the way thither, the camp of his escort was attacked by some 
marauders, when, in an attempt to escape, the sooltan 
was killed by the guards who had charge of him. This snSimood il 
event happened on May 25, 1526, and Malwah thence- 
forward ceased to exist as a separate kingdom. It was 
annexed to Guzerat, and continued as a dependency of 
that kingdom till its final annexation to the great Moghul empire. 
The two dynasties of Malwah, Ghoory and Khiljy, had lasted 
years. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE MAHOMEBAJf KIJTGS OF KHANBilSH, A.B. 1370 TO 1520 * 

KhakbIish is a province wMcli intervenes “between tlie table* 
^ 1^4 of Malwab on tbe north and that of the Deccan 
^Hujcarieaof on the south. To the north it is bounded by the Sat- 
poora and the Vindhya range of mountains j to the south 
by the plateau of the Deccan, which breaks into it by deep rugged 
ravines, clothed with forests,* to the east is Berar, and to the 
west the southern portion of Guzerat. It is for the most part a 
broad, low-lying valley, with the river Tapty running through it 
from east to west, and receiving the drainage of the mountains 
north and south, by innumerable small rivers and brooks. Tbe 
soil everywhere is extremely fertile, and during the Mahomedan 
Its great occupation of the province was cultivated like a garden, 
fertility. streams supplying means of irrigation, which yvm 

largely used. In after years, when it was perpetually harried by the 
Mahrattas, KhandiSsh became nearly desolate. Many of ita 
most fertile tracts had become unhealthy jungles, and were 
withovit inhabitants; hut its reclamation commenced from the 
period of its possession by the British after the Mahratta war, 
and it has again attained a high degree of prosperity, being, with 
Berar and Guzerat, celebrated for its production of cotton. 

To this province Miillik Rajah Farooky was appointed as go- 
vernor by Feroze Toghluk, king of Debly, in the year 
1370; and a romantic incident is related of his rise 
under the patronage of that king. Mullik Eajah was 
descended from a noble hut reduced family, which 
traced its pedigree to the Caliph Farook, and held 
himself aloof from the court, hut belonged to the body-guard of 
King Feroze. He was a great sportsman, and having once met the 
king, who had separated many miles distance from his atten- 
dants, and was alone, he dressed a rough repast of game for him, 
and was invited to court, where he was promoted to the command 
of 2,000 horse, and nominated to the government of Khanddsh, 
the capital of which was then Talnair, on the Tapty river. Such 
frontier commands, with freedom for exertion, were acceptahla 
posts for the adventurous spirits of the time ; and having taken pos- 
session of his province, Mullik Rajah speedily reduced some of the 
Hindoo chiefs about him, and caused himself to he feared as well 
as respected. On the death of Ms patron King Feroze, and when 
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Dilawur Ghoory, governor of Mai wait, and Moznffer Shall of 
Guzerat, had declared their independence of Behl Assumes m- 
their example was followed Tby Mullik Eajah, who, to dependence, 
strengthen his political connection, married the daughter of 
Sooltan Bilawur Ghoory, For a time he entered into the schemes 
of his father-in-law for the subjugation of Guzerat; but having 
been sharply defeated on one occasion by MozufFer Shah, and 
followed to his capital, peace ensued, which was never afterwards 
broken by the parties. Nor was Mullik Bajah Farooky of a 
restless and intolerant spirit, like his great neighbours. He ap- 
plied himself sedulously to the extension of agriculture and cotton 
manufactures, he protected his Hindoo subjects, and at ^ . 
his death, on April 28, 1899, after a reign of twenty- Farooky dfcs, 
nine years, he left a compact and prosperous kingdom 
to his successor, Mullik Nusseer, his eldest son. 

One of the first acts of Mullik NusseeFs reign was 
his seizure of the celebrated forti^ss of Aseergurh, 
which had been so called after Asa Aheer, a descen- ceeds.im 
daut of ^ one of the ancient Aheer, or cowherd kings, The ancient 
who, being Hindoos, bad ruled over the wild tracts of 
Gondwaaa, and parts of Khand^sh and Berar, long 
antecedent to the Mahomedan invasion, and had possession of 
fastnesses^ like Aseergurh, Gawilgurh, Narnalla, and other moun- 
tain positions, where they had remained secure and independent j 
tributary, however, to the Yadavas of D^ogurh, or to the Hindoo 
djmasties of Malwah, as long as they existed, and afterwards acting 
independently, until their final extinction by the Mahomedans. 

Aseergurh was situated in the north-eastern portion of Khan- 
d^sh, and commanded the upper or eastern division of Description 
the valley of the Tapty, which is chiefly used as graz- of Aseergurh. 
ing land, even to the present day. It was a huge mass of basalt, 
rising seven hundred feet above the plain, with perfectly pre- 
cipitous sides, except at one corner, where a steep pathway led to 
the summit. It contained water in abundance, and, rising as it 
did out of a nearly level country on all sides, was, for the period, 
q_uite impregnable. With Mullik Bajah the Hindoo piince Asa 
had been on excellent terms, nnd he had no suspicion KiritrMiUHi 
of his son* When, therefore, Mullik Nusseer wrote 
to him, begging shelter for his family, p^ding other *** 

arrangements, his request was at once acceded to, and the first 
procession of palanquins which arrived was welcomed with 
honour, and the ladies it contained hospitably received. The 
next day 200 other litters anived, and the unsuspicious Hindoo, 
ficcompanied by his family, went to meet them j but they found, 
too late, that these litters were filled with armed men, who. 
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having surprised the garnson, put the unfortunate Asa and the 
Asa ana bis family to death ; and Mullik ISFusseer, arriv- 

faiuiiy are ing shortly afterwards, took possession of the fort and 
i>ut to death. wealth of the Hindoo prince, which was very 

great. This exploit was considered so important, that Zein-ood- 
deen, a celebrated Mahomedan saint, came expressly from Dow- 
The towns of latabad to tender his congratulations upon the ‘ victory 
the infidels/ and the town of Zeinabad, on the 
iTuourVuhe Tapty, was founded in his honour ; and 

event. Boorlianpoor on the right bank, opposite to Zeinabad, 
being also founded at the same time, was named after the equally 
celebrated saint, Boorhan-ood-deen, and became the capital of 
the prorince. In 1417 a dispute Wving arisen between Mullik 
Nusseer and his brother, Mullik Ifty Khan, to whojii Talnair had 
been left by his father, the king besieged and took Talnmr, 
confining his brother in the fort of Aseergurh. Khand^sh was 
thus once more united under one power. The king’s wars with 
the Bahmuny kings of the Deccan, which arose out of the marriage 
Muiiiic of his daughter to the Bahmuny king, Alla-ood-deen, 
NuBseer dies. little interest j and he fared so badly in them 

that, after a severe defeat, he died of vexation, on Sep- 
gcotiand. tember 19, 1437, after a reign of forty years. 

He was succeeded by his son, Meerun Adil Khan Farooky, who 
reigned a little more than three years, and was assassi- 
nated in the city of Boorhanpoor, on April 28, 1441, and 
was in ton succeeded by his son Meerun Moobaruk 
Khan Farooky, who enjoyed a perfectly peaceful reign of 
seventeen years, which he devoted to the improvement 
of his dominions, keeping himself aloof alike from the 
political transactions and the military expeditions of 
Guzerat, Malwah, and the Deccan. He died on May 17, 
1457. His eldest son, Adil Kban Farooky, followed in 
succession ; and for a time endeavoured to free himself 
from the supremacy of Giizerat. In this, however, he 
failed ; and for the rest of his long and prosperous reign 
of forty-six years enjoyed entire peace. He died on 
0168,1508. 3 ^ io03, deeply regretted by his people. He had 

Pop©Piwiii, almost continuously at Boorhanpoor ; and 

though that city had been greatly increased by his predecessors, 
, . , and adorned by many fine buildings, yet it was under 

Adil Khan’s his own hand that it grew to be one of the most beau- 
Boorhanpoor, feiM in India. By Adil Khan Farooky, the noble 
Fortified palace citadel which was named the Ark, and com- 
mands the only ford leading to the city, was entirely 
constructed, and of this the splendid and massive ruins still 
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?xist. Rising almost from tlie river-bed to tbe summit of the 
lofty northern bank of the Tapty, in tiers of fine arches, and 
terraces which were once gax'dens, the level portion of the summit, 
connected with the town, was filled with sumptuous buildings in 
a fine style of architecture. The interiors of some of the apartments, 
which have vaulted roofs, are fitted with fountains, and marble 
slopes honeycombed, over which, in the hot weather, pure water 
fiowed with a rippling murmur; while the spacious halls and 
private rooms, with their open arches, and oriel windows once 
fitted with screens of carved woodwork, show an appreciation of 
comfort in fresh air and ventilation foreign to the habits of the 
present people of India. The elegant Jumma mosque, in the 
market-place, the fortifications, garden-houses ahd hunting- 
pavilions in many parts of the picturesque environs of the city ; 
the deer pjirk ; and, above all, the noble and never-failing supply 
of water, brought to the city by pipes from the neigh- 
bouring hills, prove Adil Khan Farooky to have been a supply, 
person of no ordinary public spirit, benevolence, and taste. The 
city, even in its present reduced condition, shows evidences of its 
former wealth in the carved woodwork of balconies, verandahs, 
and architraves of doors and windows, and in the style and size of 
many of the dwelling-houses. The king completed the fortifica- 
tions of Aseergurh, and the paved road up to the summit ; and 
the remains of pavilions and gardens, and the mosques and mauso- 
leums, which appear on every side of Boorhanpoor, testify to tlie 
w^ealth and good taste of the peiiod. Boorhanpoor and Aseergurh, 
situated twelve miles north of the city, and now a military station 
of the Bombay army, are to the present day most interesting to 
the traveller, and Aveil worthy of a visit. The branches of manu- 
facture introduced or perfected in the time of the Manutac- 
Farooky kings, of gold and silver thread, tissues, rib- 
bona, cloth of gold and silver, and brocaded silks and muslins, still 
survive, and are the main support of the population ; and the 
processes of manufacture of these valuable and elegant fabrics are 
at once curious and ingenious. 

Adil Khan Farooky left no male issue, and his younger brother, 
Pfiwood, succeeded him. With the exception of a short mwowiKhwi 
war with the Ahmednugger State, nothing remarkable 
is recorded of his reign, and he died on August 6, IfilO, isio. 
having reigned nearly eight years. At his death, his 
son, Ghizny Khan, a minor, was placed on the throne England, 
by the chief minister; but almost immediately after- KhS^aon, 
wards poisoned, and the direct line of the house of 
rarooKy ceased to exist. Ihere were, however, several 
collateral relatives who laid claim to the throne ; and, 
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as was inevitable, intrigues arose among them; but Mabmood 
Sbab B%urra of Guzerat summarily put an end to these 
Aciii Knan ^^ctions by marching into Kband^sb, and placing 

Farookj' suo- Adil, tbe son of Hussun, and grandson of Nusseer Kban 

eeeda,i5iL daughter of Mabmood Shah of Guzerat, upon 

the throne, under the title of Adil Khan Farooky IT. The first 
act of Adil Khan was the recovery of Talnair and its dependencies, 
which had been alienated and usurped by the vizier of the late 
king j and having married a daughter of King Mozufier Shah of 
Dies. i 52 {». Guzerat, and assisted him in his campaigns in Malwab, 

Meerun the king lived in peace till his death in 1520, after a 

SccSt reign of nine years. His son Meerun Mahomed succeeded 

him, whose fortunes will be hereafter noticed. 


CHAPTER VIL 

OF THE ilAnOlTEDAK- KIKGS OP BENGAL AND BAHAB, 

A.D. 1341 10 1523. 

In the reign of Mahomed Toghluk, king of Dehly, MulUk 
Fukhr-ood-deen revolted, and having slain Kuddur Khan, the 
viceroy of the eastern provinces of Bengal, proclaimed himself 
king over Lukhnow, Soonargaum and Chittagong. This event 
happened in the year 1841, He was, however, opposed 
t)! Mullik Aly Mooharuk, by whom he was defeated and 
kfngriSi. death, after a short reign of two and a half 

Executed Mullik Aly, who had assumed the title of 

1344. ’ Alla-ood-deen, now became kiug, but was put to death 

Aiia ood- in less than two years afterwards. Ferishta’s records 
ceeds, 1344. of this monarch are very meagre, and it is probable that 
And Is Bengal had no good court historian, Hajy Elias, who 
ftsaa&iiuated. succeeded Alla-ood-deen, under the title of Shumsh- 
deS”po?rbr Poorby, is not accounted for as a relative or 

succeeds. otherwise j but he was a wise and benevolent prince, 
and so active in defence of his dominions, that the 
forces of Dehly could make no impression upon him. In 1353 
he was obliged to take refuge in the fort of Yekdalla, which was 
besieged by Feroze Toghluk without effect j and in 1354 and 
1357 he sent embassies to Dehly, when his independence appears 
Dies, 1357, to have been recognised as a tributary. He died in the 
sikunder latter year, 1357, and was succeeeded by his eldest son, 
eeedB.\dt>3. Sikunder Poorby, who, being again attacked by Feroze 
»ioa,i367 Toghluk, consented to pay tribute, which was moat 
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likely tke cause of the war. He afterwards reigned in peace until 
1367, when he died. 

Little more than the date of accession and deaths of the suc- 
ceeding sovereigns of this dynasty are to be found in the Maho- 
medan chronicle, and those recorded are as follows : — Gheias-ood ■ 
deen Poorby succeeded his father Sikunder in 1367, and Gheias-oo<j- 
died in 1374; he was followed in the same year by 
Sooitan Oos-Sulateen Poorby, his son, who is described Died, 1374 . 
as brave, benevolent, and merciful. He reigned nearly Sm'vltan Oo6- 
ten years, and died in 1383. His son, Shumsh-ood- ^28^187^^" 
deen Poorby II., succeeded him. He was a weak prince, Dies, jsss. 
and after an inglorious reign of three years died, shumsh-ood- 
During the reign of the last king, the Poorby authority ceeSsHm 
seems to have been greatly weakened ; for Kajab Kans, a Dies, lase. 
Hindoo zemindar, seized the throne after the king’s R«jah Kans 
death, and reigned until 1392, when he died. He was throne, im 
succeeded by bis sou Jeetmul, who, strange to say, nies, 1392. 
being a Eajpoot, professed a desire to become a Maho- Jfterwards 
medan, and was admitted to that faith with great Juiai-tjod- 
pomp, under the title of J iilal-ood-deen. cSi m's. 

Julal-ood-deen proved to be a wise and benevolent monarch, 
and reigned for seventeen years, or till the end of 1409, 
in great prosperity. His son, the Prince Ahmed, sue- 
ceeded him, and reigned nearly eighteen years ; and '^**“^®*^* 
after his death, the throne was usurped by a slave, 
named Nasir-ood-deen Gholam, who was shortly after deposed. 
As Ahmed had left no male heirs, Nasir Shah, a lineal Nasir simh 
descendant from Shumsh-ood-deen, was placed on the 
throne, but died after a brief reign of two years, and 
was succeeded by Burbik, who reigned peaceably for 
seventeen years, and died in 1445. Yoosuf followed liSZ 
him, who died in 1457, when Sikunder was placed on Dies, 1445. 
the throne; but immediately deposed/ and Futteh Yoosafsoo 
elected, who, though distinguished for liberality and ®«®<^s, i44s. 
justice, was murdered by one of his eunuchs, in 1461. wes, 1457 . 
This person seized the throne: but was deposed by 
Mullik Andeel, an Abyssinian chief, who became king iPerrae 
under the title of Feroze Poorby, and died in the year 
1493, after a long and prosperous reign, at his famous 
capital of Gour. His son Mahmood succeeded Mm, 
but was put to death by an Abyssinian slave, named succeeds,, jmdi 
Sidy Budr, who adopted the title of MozufFer and 
nscended the throne. In the year 1496 he was be- Moxuirer 
sieged in his capital, Gour, by the nobles who had 
revolted, and in a sally made by the garrison under his command. 
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Irougiit on a bloody general action^ be was slain ; tbongb by 
i8 killed, U 96 . another account he was put to death by the captain of 
Aiia-ood-deen body-guard. He was succeeded by his vizier, Syed 
fiueceeda. Shuieef, who had been at the head of the revolt, and 
who ascended the throne under the title of Alla-ood-deen Poorby. 
He dismissed the Abyssinian and the Bengal levies, probably 
Rajpoots, who had proved rebellious and fickle, and reigned in 
Died i 5-’3 prosperity and great splendour till 1523, when he 

died, and was succeeded by his eldest son Nuseeb, 
whose history will be followed hereafter. During this period of 
broken successions, however, Bengal rose to great wealth and 
prosperity, and its capital, Gour, was one of the finest and most 
populous cities of India. It is now completely in ruins, and for 
the most part overgrown with jungle, and uninhabited. 


CHAPTER YIIL 

OP* THE aiAHOMEDAN KIKGS OE JOONEOOR, THE SHTTREY 
DYlfASTT, A.D. 1394 TO 1476. 


Oi7 the accession of Mahmood Toghluk to the throne of Dehly he 
raised his minister, Kwajah .Teh an, who was a eunuch, to the 
title of Mullik-oos-Shurk, and conferred upon him the government 
of the eastern provinces, of which Joonpoor became the capital. 
Muiiik-oos- confusion which attended King Mahmood’s reign 

Clares inde- the viceroy to declare his independence j and 

pendeace, he assumed the title of Sooltan Oos-Shiirk, or king of 
the East, and the dynasty was continued under the 
appellation Shurky till its close. The viceroy had declared his 
Dies, 1399. independence in 1394, and died in 1399. He left an 


Moobaruk adopted son, Mullik Kurrunful, who ascended the 
succeeds^^^ throne under the title of Moobaruk Shab Shurky. On 
* hearing of this event, Mulloo Ekbal Khan, the vizier 
of Mahmood Toghluk, who had usurped the throne of Dehly, 
marched against Moobaruk Shah j but was unable to enforce the 
royal authority, and obliged to return to the capital, where Mahmood 
Wes 1401 . “^J^ogbluk had resumed the government. Shortly after- 
Ibrahim * Moobaruk Shah died, in 1401, and was sue- 

Shah sue- ceeded by his son Ibrahim, under the title of Ibrahim 
ceeds i4oi. Shurky. Mulloo Ekbal Khan and Mahmood 

Toghluk now again conjointly invaded the Joonpoor territory ; 
but Mahmood Toghluk separated from his minister, and betook 
himself to the city of Kanouj, where he was suffered to remain 
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unmolested by both parties. On the death of Mulloo Ekbal 
Khan, in 140o, Mahmood Toghluk remoyed to Dehly, Kanonj 
and Kanouj was taken by Ibrahim Shah, after a short 
siege. With this consolidation of his dominions the king appeared 
to have been content, and applied himself with much success to 
the improvement of the agriculture and civil government of his 
territory. In 1427 he was engaged in a short but indecisive 
campaign with Syed Moobaruk, king of Dehly, and in 3435 
endeavoured, without effect, to prevent Kalpy falling into the 
hands of Sooltan Hooshung, of Malwah. These seem to have 
been the only military events of his reign, which lasted, for the 
most part in profound peace and prosperity, for forty iferaiiim 
years. He died at an advanced age, in 1440. 

Ibrahim was succeeded by his eldest son, Mahmood, who cap- 
tured Kalpy in 1444, but restored it, at the instance of 
the Sooltan of Malwah, to its original possessor. In Shahsuc. 
1452 the king endeavoured to possess himself of Dehly, 
which he besieged j but was obliged to abandon his 
project on the approach of the Emperor Bheilole Lody, 
who pursued him and captured much of his baggage, 
followed on both sides ; and up to the period of the 
king’s death, in 1457, peace had not been concluded 
between them. Mahmood Shah was succeeded by bis eldest son 
Bheekun, who ascended the throne under the title of Maiiomed 
Mahomed Shah Shurky, and a hollow peace with Dehly 
was concluded j but Kootiib Khan, the cousin of the 
King of Dehly, was not released, which furnished pretexts for a 
iresh war with Joonpoor. Mahomed was a warlike king, and a 
man of great personal bravery; but his cruelties at Joonpoor had 
tuienated many persons from him, and his having caused his 
y ounger brother Kootuh to he put to death, had inspired his omeities. 
almost universal detestation of him. His army fell i^feateday 
away from him and joined Ms surviving brothers, to»i,herg. 
Iloosein Khan and Jiilal Khan; upon which Mahomed Shah 
fled, hut was overtaken and killed. The Mahomedan 
historian relates that the queen-mother, eager to 
venge the murder of Kootuh Khan, her favourite son, persuaded the 
armour-bearer of her son Mahomed Shah to remove the points of 
all the arrows in Ms quiver; and in this defenceless 
condition he was put to death. Eiiied, mr. 

Mahomed Shah's reign, though full of tragic ineideuts, had only 
lasted flve months. He was succeeded by Ms brother 
Hoosein, under the title of Hoosein Shah Shurky. The 
province of Orissa, then governed by a descendar t of 
the ancient local Hindoo dynasty, had been invaded by his father. 
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but without effect; and the king now again attempted its subjection. 
inTtaion of He Invaded the province at the head of an army of 30,000 
Orfssa. 100,000 foot, and the rajah, being unable to 

resist so vast a force, submitted at once ; but the occupation of 
the province was not attempted, and the king returned, satisfied 
Gwalior with the booty he had obtained. In 1465 Gwalior was 
tuacked. attacked, and its rajah forced to pay tribute ; and in 
nooseinshah |473 the king, incited thereto by his wife, Mullika 
take Deiiiy. Jehan, a princess of Dehly, aspired to become emperor, 
and marched against Bheilole Lody, who, at first, endeavoured to 
make terms with the Shurky king ; but his offers being refused 
in arrogant terms, the emperor marched out of Dehly at the head 
of such troops as he could hastily assemble, defeated 
sndloses his the Shurky army in three successive actions, and pur- 
fcmgdtun. Joonpoor, of which, and its dependencies, he 

wnichjsin- took possession. The kingdom was not, however, 
with Dehly. finally subdued until it was annexed to Dehly in 1478. 
Ertward IV. Hoosein Shah Shurky found refuge with Alla-ood-deen 
Bengal, with whom, till his death, he con- 
kiSdom tinned to reside, and the dynasty of the Shurky kings 
ceased with him. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE MAHOMEDAX KOTGS OF JfOOLTAN, THE LTJNGA (AFGHAN) 

BYNASXr, A.D. 1443 TO 1524. 

The accounts of the rulers of the province of Mooltan, from the 
period of its annexation by the Mahomedans up to the year 
1443, are extremely obscure. It appears at one time to have been 
held as a province of Ghuzny, at others by viceroys from Dehly, 
and again to have reverted to the Hindoos. In 1443, however, 
during the troubled reign of Syed Mahomed, king of Dehly, the 
Sheikh people of Mooltan, having no viceroy or governor, and 
bectfmes suffering under attacks of marauders on all sides, 
ruler. elected Sheikh Yoosuf, a person of good family and 
high character, to be ruler over them. Among others who ten*** 
dered their submission was Rai Sehra, an Afghan chief of the 
Lunga tribe, who offered his daughter in marriage to Sheikh 
Yoosuf, and the ceremony was performed with great pomp. Rai 
Sehra had, however, conceived the design of securing Mooltan fox 
himself; and during a visit to his son-in-law, contrived to throw 
him off his guard and to seize his person. He then caused him- 
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self to be proclaimed king, under tiie title of Kootub-ood-deen 
Lunga. This eyent happened in the year 1445. Sheikh 
Yoosuf was allowed to proceed to Dehly, where he deenLjnga 
becanae the proud guest of the Emperor Blieilole 
Body, but made no attempt to recover his position at 
Mooltan, and KootulK)od-deen Lunga reigned in peace, till his 
death in 1469. 

His son Hoosein succeeded to the throne, and an attempt was 
made by the Emperor Bheilole Lody to recover Mooltan 
for Sheikh Yoosuf, by despatching an army under the 
Prince Burbik and Tartar Khan; but the invasion/^®® *' 
was bravely repulsed by the Mooltan king ; he received no further 
molestation from the emperor, and after Bheilole’s death, King 
Hoosein sent ambassadors to his son Sikunder Lody, 
who were honourably received. Towards the close of 
his leign, the king abdicated in favour of his son Feroze, but 
this prince having been soon afterwards assassinated, Hoosein 
resumed his authority, until August 29, 1502, when he resumes 
died at an advanced age, having reigned nearly thirty- 
four yeai- 8 . He was celebrated for his literary attain- 
ments, and founded many colleges and schools during his lifetime. 
On the king’s death the heir-apparent, Prince Mah- Mahmood 
mood, was placed on the throne by the minister, Jam 
Bavezeed; but proving licentious and dissolute, the Revolt of hi« 
minister revolted and endeavoured to possess himself SSviJfJs the*^ 
ot a large portion of the kingdom. In this he eventu- kingdom, 
ally succeeded ; the river Eavee (Hydraotes), being decided by 
Doulut Khan Lody, the governor of the Punjab, on the part of 
the Emperor of Dehly, as the boundary between them. In the 
year 1524 the Emperor Babur directed the viceroy of the Punjab 
to assume the management of Mooltan atfairs, which had become 
greatly disordered ; but before these instructions could be fully 
carried into effect, King Mahmood Lunga died, in 1524. i>{ea, 1524 , 
His son, Hoosein Lunga II. was a minor, but he was SinJ}® 
placed on the throne by the nobles of the State. Mool- tiynasty. 
tan was now invested by Shah Hoosein Arghoon, viceroy of the 
Punjab, on behalf of the Emperor of Dehly. The garrison Mooitau 
made a brave resistance, and though in sore distress for ^ptwred.mfd 
provisions, being reduced, according to the letter of a 
person present in Mooltan, to the historian Ferishta, to 
eating ‘the dogs and cats of the place,’ they refused to surrender 
the fortress, which was finally taken by escalade, with great 
slaughter of the people. The young king was confined as a 
State prisoner, and the Lunga dynasty ceased to exist, the pro- 
vince being annexed to the dominions of the empire of Dehly. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF THE MAHOMEDAN KWm OP SIKDE AND TATTA, 

A.D. 1214 TO 1523. 

The earliest Alaliomedan invasion of Sinde, by Mabomed Kassim 
in A.n. 711, and its result, has been already related in Clmp. I 
Bk. II., and the histoiy of the province is resumed from that 
period. After the death of Eassim, the conquests he had made 
TheSoom^ra maintained by the Arabs, and a Rajpoot 

Rajpoots. tribe, the Soom^ras, established themselves in Sinde, 
and maintained independence during the progress of the conquest 
of Mooltan and Guzerat by the Mahomedans, or for about five 
hundred years 3 but no genealogical detail of them has been dis- 
covered j and except a partial invasion of their territory by the 
Emperor Mahomed Toghluk, in 1351, the prosecution of which 
was prevented by his death, the Hindoo princes of Sinde remained 
unmolested by the Mahomedans of India. 

At various periods, however, in the thirteenth century, Sinde and 
Mooltan were invaded by Mahomedan leaders from the west, one 
of whom, Nasir-ood-deen Kubacha — aToorky slave of Mahomed 
Ghoory, king of Ghuzny, and who had married a daughter of King 
Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, the successor of Mahomed Ghoory in India 
— subdued the Soomdras, and declared himself King of Sinde. The 
date of his assumption of royal dignity does not appear in the 
Alexander Ti ^l*^homedan history J but, in a.d. 1214, he repelled 
kin^ot8co> an attack- on his Sinde territories, made from the west, 
by the forces of the King of Kharizm. In 1217 Nasir- 
ood-deen had conquered Sirhind, and endeavoured to possess 
himself of Lahore, but -was defeated by King Shumsh-ood-deen 
Altmish, of Behly. His territories, with the whole of the western 
frontier of India, would probably have fallen before JelM-ood- 
deen, the gallant son of the King of Kharizm, who, for awhile, 
appeared desirous of establishing his independence in India. He 
nad gained most of the Punjab, defeated Nasir-ood-deen in several 
engagements, and even penetrated as far south as Tatta, on the 
Indus ; but in 1222 he returned to his brother, the King of Irak, 
and did not renew his connection with India. In 1224-5 
Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish, king of Dehly, dispatched an army for 
tha conquest of Sinde, and Nasir-ood-deen became so straitened in 
consequence, that’ he was forced to abandon Mooltan 
mHcu aJid Upper Sinde, and in an attempt to reach the 
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Wer country from the fort of Bukkur, by water, he and hi: 
family perished in a storm. Naaii'-ood-deen Kub- drowned, 
ucha "had reigned twenty-two years, and left no sue* 

Hiadjrnaaty 

Ce.sor. . o- 1 ± n 4. tffomes 

The next dynasty which arose m Sinde was at nrst extinct. 
Hindoo, of the Soomana tribe of Rajpoots, entitled Jam, 
which had risen to power after the decline of the Soornd- 
ras, and the intermediate reign of Nasir-ood-deen Kubachd. After 
that king’s death, in 1224-6, Sinde continued subject to Afra, 
the kings of Dehly until a.b. 1336, when Jam Afra 
declared his independence, but died in 1339. Jam Cho- ntesiim 
ban succeeded him, and it was probably to attack this 
prince that Mahomed Toghluk made his expedition im 
from Giizerat into Sinde. Jam Choban died in 1353, nies^isss, 
and was followed by Jam Bany. Up to this period, 
the Sinde State appears to have paid tribute to Dehly; 
but in 1300, on the refusal of Jam Bany to remit it, and Ms 
declaration of entire independence, King Feroze Togh- KingF«roze 
Ink invaded Sinde from Guzerat. The Jam was at Dehiyin-*’* 
first successful, inasmuch as the royal army was vadeasiude. 
obliged to retreat for want of forage; but the campaign being 
renewed by the king in person, Jam Bany was obliged to 
submit, and was taken by Feroze Toghluk, honourably, to Dehly, 
where he was received into favour, restored to his possessions, 
and reigned till 1367. His brotheiyJto Timmajee, nies.ise?. 
succeeded him, and reigned till 1380. At the ensuing Tii„. 
succession, the Jam family, hitherto Hindoos, embraced issr. 
the Mahomedan faith, though for what reason, or oiea.isso. 
under what circumstances, is not mentioned. Their history, 
indeed, is a mere list of successions, as follows. 

Jam Sulah-ood-deeii, who succeeded Timmajee, died in 1391 
Jam Nizam-ood-deen in 1393 Jam Aii Sheer, a 
benevolent monarch, died, deeply lamented by his 
people, in 1409. Jto Girdn succeeded, but died on Died, mi. 
the second day after his accession; and Jam Futteh 
Khan, a collateral relation, was elected king, and died 
in 1423. His younger brother, Jim Toghluk, succeeded 
him, and died in 1450. During his reign the Viceroy 
of Guzerat declared independence ; and there being no sut’e^ ms. 
actual imperial government in existence at Dehly, Jam Dicd.uw. 
Toghluk entered into relations with Guzerat, and pro- putxeh 
bably paid tribute. On his death, his kinsman, Jam Khan. i4o». 
Moobaruk, was placed upon the throne, but almost im- nied, i 423 . 
mediately deposed, and Jam Sikunder succeeded, who jdmToghiai;, 
died in 1452. He also seems to have left no male 
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Sunjury a descendafit of a former royal race, waa 
elected to ill the throne, on account of his high personal 
character, and died in 1460. Jam Nizam-ood-deen 
Nunda, who followed, was subjected, in the latter part of 
his reign, to various invasions by the Toorkomans of 
Kandahar, by which he lost the northern portion of 
his dominions, with the fort of Bukkur, and he died of 
a broken heart, in 1492. His son, Jam Feroze, suc- 
ceeded him, but was opposed by Jam Sulah-ood-deen. 
He was related by marriage to Mozuffer 8hah of 
Guzerat, who espoused his cause. Sulah-ood-deen 
was not at first successful ; but Mozuffer Shah having 
undertaken a campaign against Sinde, in 1519, drove 
out Jam Feroze, and occupied the country himself. In 
turn Feroze besought aid of Shah Beg Arghoon, now 
independent at Mooltan ; and in an engagement which 
followed, Sulah-ood-deen was slain. Feroze would now 
have recovered his throne j but after a very brief interval, 
Shah Beg Arghoon advanced with a large army into 
Sinde, and in 1520 annexed the province to his own dominions. 
Jdm Feroze attempted to collect an army for the recovery of his 
position ; but, failing in this, entered the servii^e of King Bahadur 
Shah of Guzerat, and the Jam dynasty ceased with him. 

Shah Beg Arghoon was descended from an illustrious family of 
Khorassan, and became governor of the province of 
Kandahar, whence, taking advance of the civil war 
between J4m Feroze and J^m Sulah-ood-deen, he 
invaded Sinde in 1520-21, and ultimately became pos- 
sessed of it. lie survived the event, however, only 
two years, and died in 1523. He was succeeded by his 
son, Shah Hoosein Arghoon, who rebuilt the fort of 
Bukkur, and reduced the whole of Sinde to obedience. 
In 1524 the Emperor Babur, before his invasion of 
India, directed operations to be commenced against 
Mooltan and Sinde j and whether on his own account, 
or on that of the emperor, appears uncertain, but Shah Hoosein 
Arghoon besieged and captured Mooltan, extinguishing the Lunga 
dynasty, and for the present reigned over both Sinde and Mooltan. 
His futu3?e fortunes and those of the Sinde kingdom will be related 
in connectiQii withlliQ histories of the Moghul emperors of Dehly* 
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CHAPTER XL 

OF THE BAHMUHY MAHOMEDAIf EYNASTT OF THE DECCAJST, 

A,®. 1351 TO 1378. 

The commencement of tlie rebellion in the Deccan has been already 

noticed, in Ch. IX. Bk. II., and on the death of the Em- 

peror Mahomed Toghluk, in 1351, it had been Tirtnally Frauca 

accomplished by ZuiFur Khan, one of the most remark- f 

able men of his time. According to the account by the 

Mahomedan historian, he was originally a menial 

seiwant in the employ of a Brahmin of Dehly, named Gnngoo, 

and when ploughing one of his master’s fields, chanced to turn up 

a pot filled with gold coins. These he took to the Brahmin, who, 

appreciating his honesty, constructed his horoscope, c^^touspre- 

which disclosed that he should attain royal honours ; 

and the Brahmin requested that should this prove true, 

his own name might be associated with that of the dynasty. It 

is perhaps the best confirmation of this story, that at a period in 

which a fierce fanaticism and hatred of Hindoo idolaters was a 

proud distinction coveted by most Mahomedans of high rank, 

Zuffur Khan, when he became a king, should have assumed 

^ Gungoo Bahmuny,’ as the distinguishing title of his dynasty, 

in preference to any Mahomedan appellation ; a title which it 

continued to possess till its extinction. Zuffur Khan was 

recommended to the service of the King of Dehly, 

and rose in it till he attained a high military command in the 

Deccan. 

Although the emperor was absent in Guzerat, the struggle for 
superiority was for some time carried on by the viceroy, Imad-ool- 
Moolk j but the royal troops were, in tbe sequel, completely de- 
feated in a general action near the town of Beeder, on which 
occasion ImM-ool-Moolkh was killed ; and no farther attempts 
for the recovery of its power being made by the kingdom of 
Dehly, the whole of its possessions in the Deccan fell to Zuffur 
Khan, who, on August 12, 1347, was crowned king under the title 
of Alla-ood-deen Hussun ‘ Gungoo Bahmuny/ He Aiia-cmd-dtcn 
selected the city of Gooiburgah as his capital, on ac- 
count of its central positiou, and applied himself with 
great vigour and ability to the consolidation of the 
dominions he had obtained. It is recorded of him 
also, that he took into his service his old master Gun- o^rmanr. 
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goo, the Bralimin, and made him his * chief treasurer/ being the 
first record of any office hitherto having been bestowed upon a 
Hindoo by a Mahomedan monarch. In 3357 the Mng was in- 
vited by an ancient prince of Guzerat to occupy that province, 
and advanced towards it with a large armyj but falling ill, the 
expedition was abandoned, and he returned to Goolburgah. The 
kingdom was now divided into provinces, and from the details it 
Extent of the be gathered that the northern frontier was Berarj 

Bahmuny the eastern extended from Berar, Mahore and Kam- 
Aommions. ge 0 j.^ -fco Xndoor and Kowlas; on the south was the 
iiiie of the Krishna and Tumboodra rivers, and on the west the 
sea, with the ports of Dabul and Ohoule. This did not, however, 
include Bharwar, which belonged to the Hindoo kingdom of 
Beejauugger. Over the area included in these general boundaries, 
the Mahomedan government had been gi*adualiy established in the 
previous fifty-three,years of invasion and partial control. The 
king did not recover from the illness he contracted on his 
Guzerat expedition, and died at Goolburgah on Fe- 
Hul'suudies, bruary 10, 1358, in the sixty-seventh year of his age 
and twelfth of his reign, and was succeeded by his son 
Mahomed. 

Although the Mahomedan power was now very con- 
siderable in the Deccan, it was nevertheless menaced by 
two great Hindoo kingdoms, that of Wurungul, now 
repossessed by its original dynasty, on the east and south-east, and 
Beejanugger, a more modern State, but more powerful than 
Wurungul, on the south and south-west. Any display of weak 
ness or irresolution on the part of the Mahomedan king would 
have produced very dangerous consequences j but Mahomed Shah, 
unlike his father, whose calm valour and polftical dignity had 
won him the kingdom, was a fierce and daring character, burning 
Deraanda and intolerant of all Hindoos: and it 

made i>y the was with the utmost impatience that he received the 
re3tt>ration demands now made, that he should restore portions of 
of conquests, dominions of both States which his father had 
conquered. Mahomed was not, however, able at once to enter 
upon a campaign with either or both Hindoo States, and while he 
kept their ambassadors at his court, watched his opportunity 
for action. Nor was it long denied him. On his brother’s return 
from Mecca, his demands on the Rajah of Wurungul induced that 
War with prince to send his son Yinaik B^o to recover Kowlas , 
wurunguL defeated, and the Mahomedans plundered 

the country up to Wurungul, receiving the expenses of the 
war. 

Peace then continued fox some time, when a party of horse 
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•nercliants having complained of the exactions hy Vinnik D4o, 
Alahvimed Shah invaded the Wurungul kingdom, captured the 
fort of Velumputtun, when Vinaik D4o was taken prisoner, and 
put to death in a cruel manner. On his return, however, the king’s 
force was roughly handled by the Hindoos, and he only his ultimate 
escaped by the sacrifice of his baggage. But in the 
contest with Wurungul he was ultimately successful, and obtained 
cession of the fort of Golcondah, with its dependencies, together 
with jewels of great value, and elephants ; when a peace was 
concluded, which lasted many years. 

On the king’s return to Goolburgah, a great festival was held in 
celebration of bis success; and a band of minstrels i„suitto 
having given him peculiar pleasure by tbeir perform- Beejanugger. 
ance, be directed an order for tbeir payment to be written on 
the treasury of the Hindoo King of Beejanugger. His minister 
did not immediately despatch the order; but when Mahomed 
Shah inquired next day in regard to it, and found it had been 
detained, he is said to have exclaimed ; — * Think yon a word 
without meaning ever escapes my lips? the order I gave you 
arose, not from intoxication, but from serious design.* It was 
therefore forwarded, and, as was evidently expected, 
was treated with contumely by the Hindoo rajah. The iiiesseni^r 
royal messenger was placed on an ass, and with his face 
blackened was led about the streets of the Hindoo capital. The 
rajah took the initiative in the war which ensued; and war with 
though it was the rainy season, attacked and took the 
fort of Moodgul, in the Ilaichore Dooab, then in po.<session of 
Mahomed Shah, and put the garrison to the sword. These events, 
and in particular the slaughter at Moodgul, roused the fanatical 
spirit of the king and of his people to the utmost. A crusade was? 
preached in the great mos'iue of the capital; and the KingMa- 
king swore an oath on the Koran before the assembly, oath 

that ^he would not sheath the sword till he had put to death a 
hundred thousand infidels,* in revenge for the death of the martyrs 
of Moodgul. 

In the month of January, 1305, therefore, he crossed the 
Krishna river with 9,000 chosen horse, and fell upon the Beeja- 
nugger army near Ilaichore, amidst a storm of rain, and when its 
elephants were powerless in the muddy soil The Hindoo host 
was routed with the loss of 70,000 men, and the boast of the 
Hindoo general, Bh6j-Mul, that he would return with the head ol 
the Mahomedan king upon a spear, waa changed to lamentation. 
I'he Hindoos lost all their camp equipage ; and it is especially 
recorded that on this occasion SOO gun-carriages were Artillery 
among the spoils. This led to the immediate forma- 
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tion of a field artillery, which, manned by ‘ Turks ’ and ^ Europeans,’ 
did excellent service. Artillery had been used at the battle of 
Cr<^ 5 :y, in 1846 : and it seems by no means improbable that Euro- 
pean or Turkish adyenturers who traded with Beejanugger, by 
Chouie, Calicut, Goa, and other poi-ts on the western coast, should 
have introduced cannon there, when they were as yet unknown to 
the Mahomedans of Goolbiirgah and ISTorthem India. The cam- 
paign now continued, and in one action, fought on August 2^3, 1366, 
Mahomed Shah having been meanwhile employed in a fruitless 
investment of the fort of Adony, he was nearly defeated ; but 
eventually gained a great victory, in which the Plindoo general, 
Bhoj-Mul, was killed. 

Mahomed Shah now followed up his success ; and the Hindoo 
king, unable to oppose him in the field, retreated to the jungles 
and forests south of the capital, and finally into the capital itself. 
Massacre of Buring tMs time, Mahomed Shah, who had followed 
the iieopie. }j place to place, massacred the miserable inha- 
bitants of the country without distinction; and finally invested 
Beejanugger Capital, after Surprising the rajah’s camp at night, 
Invested. which had been pitched outside the fortifications. The 
massacre of Hindoos still continuing, the population of Beejanugger 
The Mahome* agumst their rajah, who now offered terms of peace- 
dan officers This proposal seems to have been seconded by the offi- 
againstthe cers of King Mahomed’s army, who reminded him that 
xnassacre. slaying only 100,000 infidels had been 

lai’gely exceeded ; but the king, while he admitted the fact, would 
be content with nothing less than the payment of his order to 
the minstrels, and the amount was finally disbursed to them from 
The hinges rajah’s treasury. ‘ Praise be to God,’ exclaimed the 

order is paid, wheu he heard of it, ^ that what I ordered has 
been performed ; I would not let a light word be recorded of me 
Peace ensues. of history.’ Peace then ensued, which was 

‘ honourably observed by Mahomed Shah during his Ife ; 
and as one of the conditions, the practice of putting prisoners to 
death was to be mutually discontinued. The desolation caused by 
the Mahomedans in this campaign had been ternble ; and their his- 
torian records, with ill-concealed exultation, that from first to last 
500,000 Hnfidels’had fallen before the swords of the true be- 
lievers, * and that the Carnatic did not recover this depopulation 
for ages.’ 

The war with Beejanugger was the most prominent event of 
King Ma- Mahomed’s life and reign ; and after quelling a 

homed’8 civil rebellion at Bowlatabad, which had originated in false 
news of his death, he applied his great natural abilities 
CO the government of his dominions in all departments. His 
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measures were eminently successful; all marauders were ex ten* 
minated, and cultivation was materially increased. He made 
yearly tours through his dominions, receiving petitions, and pro- 
viding for the security of his people. He entered into no further 
wars, and at his death, which occurred on March 21, jyjahomed 
1375, he left a compact and flourishing country, a full Sh^^dies, 
treasury, and an immense property, in jewels and ele- 
phants, with a well-appointed army, to his son, Mujahid of 
Shah, who succeeded him. 

On his accession to the throne, Mujahid Shah was nineteen 
years of age; tall and majestic in person, and possessed jj^jabidshaii 
of great bodily strength. He did not long preserve succeeds, 
the peace with Beejanugger, which his father had so 
well observed ; and his first act was to send an imperious mes- 
sage to Krishn Rai, the reigning rajah, to give up the 
territory west of the Tumboodra, as also the district cession of 
between the Tumboodra and the Krishna rivers. The fro^Sisr 
former had constituted part of the ancient Chalukya 
dominions, and had never hitherto been claimed by the Mahome- 
dans. In reply, the rajah not only refused the demand, but 
haughtily claimed that the elephants taken by the late King 
Mahomed should be returned. War therefore ensued; 

Mujahid Shah invaded the Hindoo kingdom, and 
with a portion of his army invested Adony, proceeding with 
the remainder to attack Krishn Rai. The rajah, however, de- 
clined an engagement, and retreated into the woods and forests 
south and west of his capital, pursued by Mujahid Shah, who 
followed the track of Mullik Kafoor in 1310, to the sea. Krishn 
Rai now returned to Beejanugger, and the king, suddenly re- 
tracing his steps, invested the city. He could, however, make 
no impression on the works, and in one of the skirmishes outside 
the walls nearly lost his life. In another, he penetrated into the 
second line of works, where there was a celebrated image of the 
monkey god Hunoomdn, which the Brahmins tried to save. 
They were, however, attacked and dispersed, and the king, dis- 
mounting, struck the image in the face, mutilating its features. 
A dying Brahmin, lying at the foot of the image, cursed the king. 
•For this act,’ he said, ‘thou wilt die ere thou 
reachest thy kingdom.’ A prophecy which was literally 
fulfilled. The image, hewn out of a large boulder of 
granite, still remains, and shows the marks of the king’s mutilation. 

The last effort of the rajah to dislodge Mujahid Shah from hia 
position proved successful; for, after a severe engage- 
ment, he retired with very heavy loss in officers and men, 
accompanied by from 60,000 to 70,000 captives, chiefly 
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women. But Mujahid ShaB had observed his fathers guaran 
iiot to put to death an j of the inolfensive inhabitants. Adony 
. had nbt fallen ; and peace was now concluded between 

ensues. kingdoms. Bawood Khan, the king’s uncle, 
had command of a division of the army in the last battle before 
Beejanugger, and had been severely reprimanded by the king 
for withdrawing from the place in which he had been posted and 
joining in the engagement. Smarting under the affront, he now 
Muj.-inwshah coJ^spired against his nephew, and assassinated him 
assassinated with his own hand, when asleep in his tent, April 14, 
^ 1378. Muialiid Shah had reigned scarcely three 

Dawned Shah , % . , , J?.. j i • 

Bucceeda, years, and, having no children, Bawood Khan, being 
heir presumptive, claimed the succession, and was 
acknowledged by the army. 

Bawood Shah’s succession was disputed by many, and by none 
Pope Urban tQore than E-oobpurwur Agha, the sister of the late 
king, who instigated one of her late brother’s most 
attached attendants to revenge his master’s death j and as the 
king was kneeling in prayer in the mosque at Goolburgah he was 
D^woodShah cut down by the assassin and died on the spot. This 
a^baasnated, happened May 19, 1378. Bawood Shah had 

reigned only a month and five days. An attempt was made by 
some of his adherents to place his son Mahomed, a boy of nine 
Mahmood olfii on the throne, but this was resisted by the 

Shah sue- princess Roohpurwur Agha, and Mahmood, the youngest 

■ son of the first king, Ailfb-ood-deen Hussun, was crowned 
with the consent of all parties. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE RAH:irT:Nr MAHOMEDAN liTIs'ASTT OF TEE DECCAW 

(eo7itinued)f A.X), 1378 TO 1433 . 

Mahmood Shah was fortunate in inducing his maternal grand- 
scif-ond-deen Seif-ood-deen Ghoory, his father’s chosen com- 

Ghoory paiiion and counsellor— whose wisdom had mainly con- 
tributed to the well-government of the kingdom since 
its foundation— to become bis minister. Mahmood himself was 
KhigMah- oi* ^ peaceable and virtuous disposition, and during his 
ESabie foreign wars and domestic insurrections 

character. were unknown. It is remarkable, for the time, that the 
king had hut one wife, to whom he was constant ; and in his 
literary tastes, and the daily affiiirs of his kingdom, he found 
ample and congenial occupation. It is recorded of him, that on 
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an occasion of scarcity lie employed 10,000 bullocks to bring 
grain from Malwah and Guzerat, which was distnbuted to the 
people at a cheap rate, and that he established orphan schools at 
Ooolburgah, Beeder, and many other towns and cities, with ample 
endowments for their support; while his other charities, especi- 
ally to the blind, were large and universal throughout his dominions,. 
On April 20, 1397, Mahmood Shah Bahmuny L died of 
fever, to the great grief of his subjects, and on the day suau x. dies, 
following the venerable Seif-ood-deen Ghoory died 
also, at the extraordinary age of 107 years. 

Mahmood Shah I. was succeeded by his son, Gheias-ood-deen, 
without opposition. The king was seventeen years old, cheias-ood^ 
and there appeared nothing likely to prevent a long and 
prosperous reign ; but having given ofience to Lallcheen, 
a Turkish slave who aspired to the ofiice of minister, he was 
invited to a banquet on June 9, 1397, and there blinded Bifudcd and 
and imprisoned. He had reigned little more than a <ieposed, 
month. Lallcheen, now supreme in the State, placed Sliumsh- 
ood-deen, brotherof Mahmood Shah L, upon the throne, 
and constituted himself prime minister. Matters did dm» sue- 
not lung continue in this condition. Feroze Khan and 
Ahmed Khan, the sons of Ddwood Shah (who had been pinv 
tected and educated by the late King Mahmood), were considered 
dangerous by Lallcheen, and he was on the point of seizing them, 
when they escaped to the fort of Sugger, the commandant of which 
was in their interest; whence, with the troops under his command, 
the brothers marched upon Goolburgah. As they halted at the ford 
on the Bheema, and were sitting on a terrace overlooking the 
river, a mad fakeer came up to the Prince Feroze, and cried out, 
am come to conduct thee to Goolburgah and to make thee 
king.^ The act was accepted as a good omen, and the brothers set 
out. The personal daring of Feroze Khan secured the revolutron, 
and the king and I^allcheen were confined. Gheias- 
ood-deen, the previously deposed and blinded king, was aeen de-* 
sent for, and Lallcheen being placed before hiin, was 
killed by him with a single blow of his sword. Gheias-oodnieen 
then proceeded to Mecca, where he died at an advanced age. The 
deposition of Shumsh-ood-deen was effected upon November 1»5, 
1397 ; and girding himself with the famous sword of Alla-ood-deen 
Hussun, the Prirce Feioze ascended the throne on the 
same day, under the title of Feroze Shah, Bdz Afzoon, nuJclecu, 
Gun goo Bahmuny. Feroze Shah may be entitled to the 
epithet of the * merry monarch/ of the Deccan ; and of all the 
kings of the great Bahmuny dynasty he is almost the Hi«char»cter 
only one who sirrvives in local tradition and song, wdhmm. 
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after tlie lapse of nearly 600 years. He was passionately fond of 
music, and drank hard ; but, as he said, never to affect his reason, 
and he hoped, if these were sins, he should be pardoned for them. 
He had an immense harem, and boasted that it contained a repre- 
sentative of every nation on earth, including Europeans, and that 
he could speak to each lady in her own tongue, He founded a 
town which was called Ferozabad, on the Bheema, where the mad 
fakeer had called him to be king, and built a fort-palace there, 
which still exists, overlooking a large pool of the river, on which 
boats conveying musicians and fireworks floated for the amusement 
of his seraglio. Though he worked continuously at state affairs 
during the day, he devoted the evening to pleasure ; and his assem- 
blies were open to all his friends, who called for what they pleased. 
Every year his ships sailed from Goa and Choule to Arabia and 
Egypt, and brought hack the choicest productions of Europe ; and 
among all his extensive reading, there was none he more particu- 
larly enjoyed than the Old and New Testaments, for in religion 
he was perfectly tolerant of all sects and creeds. Few monuments 
of his reign survive him, except the half-finished mosque in the fort 
of Goolburgah, said to he a copy of the great mosque of Cordoba 
in Spain, and the palace-fort of Ferozabad. All else of the splendid 
palaces of Goolburgah, which overlooked the artificial lake con- 
structed by him, are now mere masses of ruin. 

The events of his reign were very varied. In 1398, as it began, 
Events of rajah of Beejanugger, encouraged by the 

hjs reign. news of Constant revolutions at Goolburgah, invaded 
Tamerlane the Raichor© Doodb. FerozeShah moved to meet him. 
Northern hut was obliged to detach part of his army to check an 
India. incursiou of the Eajah of Kdhrla into Berar. With the 

remainder, however, he advanced to the Krishna, where an 
individual having volunteered to slay the Hindoo rajah or his son, 
received permission to make the attempt. Disguising himself as a 
ininstrel, the man, with several companions, attended a perfor- 
mance before the rajah’s son ; and themselves being called upon, 
danced according to the custom of the country with naked 
The son of W atching their opportunity, they assassinated 

the Rajah of the young prince and escaped. Before dawn the king 
SShmSdl had crossed the river, and D<5o Edi having fled in the 
virtoryof panic cRused by his son’s murder, his camp was taken 
KiiigPeroze. possession of with booty to an immense amount. The 
Hindoos were pursued to Beejanugger, and the large sum of 
440,000/. was paid to the king as arrear of tribute and ransom for 
Brahmin prisoners. 

In 1399 the king in person conducted a campaign against Eajah 
Nursing Rai of K^hrla, with great success ; receiving a daughter of 
the rajah’s into his seraglio, with money and elephants. In 1401, 
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aa embassy seat to Teimoor aroused the suspicions of tbe Kings of 
Malwab and Guzeratj who opened negotiations with the Rajah of 
Beejanugger for a defensive alliance, which might have brought 
about another war ; but it occurred from another and remarhable 
cause. . 

A goldsmith of the town of Moodgul had a very beautiful 
daughter : and inflamed by the accounts of her, and 
the refusal of her parents to give her up, the Rajah of wnVwith 
Beejanugger sent a body of horse to carry her off. The ^‘‘“"^anugger. 
girl, however, escaped ; and for revenge, the cavalry plundered the 
districts. Folad Khan, the governor of the Dooab, chased them 
out of it across the Tumhoodra with heavy loss ; but King Feroze 
was by no means inclined to put up with this unprovoked insult ; 
and, assembling his army at Ferozabad, marched across the 
Dooab and invested Beejanugger, whence he despatched detach- 
ments westward and southward to overrun the country. That sent 
to the west succeeded in taking the fort of Bunkapoor with its 
dependencies ; the other returned with a rich booty in captives and 
gold. Rai had relied upon assistance from Malwah and 

Guzerat : but none having come, he was now in sore straits, for 
Feroze Shah not only demanded his daughter in marriage, but 
Bunkapoor and the western districts as her dowry. The Feroze shah 
proposal of the Mahomedan king was humiliating to p^^es^sof 
the utmost degree, but it could not be evaded, and Becjanagger. 
Feroze Shah was married to the Beejanugger princess, with the 
utmost pomp and ceremony on both sides. The Hindoo piince, 
however, failed in a point of etiquette on the departure of Feroze 
Shah, and the king declared he would one day avenge it, and 
so returned to his capital, wliere he married the goldsmith’s 
beautiful daughter to his son Hussun Khan. 

Nothing further of moment occurred till the year 1417, when 
the king endeavoured to possess himself of the fort of war with 
Paungul, which belonged to Beejanugger. D^o Rai 
t^'ok the field against his son-in-law, whom ha com- 
pietely defeated : and, as the Mahomedans had done on v 
former occasions, laid waste the dominions of Feroze Shah with 
fire and sword. These disasters were redeemed by Khan Khanan, 
the king’s brother ; but Feroze Shah’s health and intellects were 
both giving way : and after some years of troubled character he 
fell dangerously ill, and having sent for his brother, resigned the 
crown to him on September lo, 1422, dying himself wmmeBUh 
on the 2t*>th of the same month. He had reigned up- 
wards of twenty-five years, for the most part in great 
prosperity and glory. by Amurach. 

On ascending the throne, Khan Khanan assumed 
the title of Ahmed Shah, to which was added ^WulJy,' eecuslim. 
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or saint ; and as the King Feroze on his death-bed had not 
recognised his son Husaun, he was put aside and provided 
for liberally. The accession of Ahmed Shah was, therefore, un- 
opposed. After providing for the safety of his northern frontier, 
War with Ahmed Shah declared war against Beejanugger, and as 
Beejanuffger. reason is given by the historian, it can only be at- 
tributed to the king’s fanatical character, in the desire for the 
extermination of Mnfidels/ Although the agreement not to 
slaughter inoffensive persons had been observed since the days of 
Massacre of Mahmood I., yet, probably to avenge the invasion of 
Hindoos. broke down Hindoo temples 

and colleges, desecrated sacred places, and ^ whenever the slain 
amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days and made a 
festival, in celebration of the bloody event’ Such at least is the 
statement of the Mahomedan historian, and it was most likely 
from such fanatical deeds that the king obtained his much-prized 
appellation of ^ Wully.’ In the sequel, the Rajah of Beejanugger 
paid up the arrear of tribute, and the parties separated with acts 
War with of mutual coui’tesy. In 1421, a war with Wurungul fol- 
wurungui. lowed, in which its rajah was slain; and for several 
years afterwards the king appears to have been travelling through 
his dominions, for in 1425 he completed the fortifications of 
Grawilgurh in Berar, and in 1426 engaged in hostilities with 
Sooltan Hooshung of Malwah, who had invaded the Deccan 
kingdom, and defeated him. On his return, Ahmed Shah founded 
The dty of Boeder, on the site of an ancient Hindoo 

Boeder Capital of the country, which afterwards became the 
capital of the Bahmuny dynasty, and will he described 
hereafter. The fort was finished in 1432, and it apparently he- 
Ahmedshah ^ame a favoudte resort of the king’s until his death, 
wuiiy dies, which occurred there on February 19, 1432. He had 
reigned twelve years, and was buried where he died, at 

Beeder. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

or THE BAHMITKY MAHOMEDAM ETOASTY OF THE BECCAJJi 

(continued), 14B5 to 

Ahmed Shah Witlly Bahmtjhy was succeeded by his son Alla- 
Aiia-ood-deea ood-deen Shah II. ; and as the court was then at 
t^uccee B, crowned at that city. Contrary to the 

Parte r®. ^^sage of Mahomedan monarchs, he was much attached 
Se^KnffilS, brother the Prince Mahomed Khan, and provided 
im. * liberally for him instead of blinding or confining }nn>. 
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This conduct, however, was not reciprocated ; for when the Prince 
Mahomed was despatched, soon after his brother’s 
accession, with an army to demand arrears of tribute of Prince 
from Beejanugger, he was induced by some discon- " * 

tented ofhcers to conspire with the rajah to effect a revolution in 
his own favour j and with a force supplied by the rajah, he seized 
upon and occupied the Dooab of Raich ore, Beejapooi*, and other 
provinces. So formidable a conspiracy and rebellion could only 
be subdued by force ; and the armies of the brothers met in the 
held, the king proving victor in a hard-fought battle, prinre 
The insurgent troops and tbeir olficers fled and dis- 
persed, and tbe king induced bis brother to surrender s’^rreudcrs 
on promises of protection. It is pleasing to record that the king 
fulfilled all his engagements: not only pardoning his brother, 
but conferring on him the estate of Raichore and its dependencies, 
where Prince Mahomed lived undisturbed till his death. 

In 1436 an army was sent to subdue tbe Konkan, tbe tract lying 
between the Ghats and the sea, which was successful; 
the Rajahs of Rairee and Lonekhair not only paying reduction «f 
tribute, but tbe latter cementing tbe alliamge by tbe 
gift of his daughter, a lady of great beauty, talents, and ac- 
complishments, to the king, and she became his especial favourit s 
under the title of Perichehra or Fairy-face. This, however, brought 
about quarrels with bis queen, the daughter of Nusseer 
Khan, king of Khand^sh, arid she appealed to her Kiwid^S 
father for justice. Nusseer Khan, being too weak to 
enter into a war by bimself, applied for aid to Ahmed Sbab, king 
of Guzerat, who assisted him with troops, and the province of 
Berar was invaded. To oppose this inroad, King Alla-ood-deen 
sent Mullik-oot-Toojar, one of his chief commanders, with a 
body of select troops, who defeated Nusseer Khan and pursued 
him to Boorhanpoor, which city was plundered and partially ds- 
fitroyed. Nusseer Khan had previously fled to Lulling, before 
which place another action was fought, which resulted The EUigof 
in Nusseer Khan’s complete overthrow, and Mullik-oot- 
Toojar returned in great triumph to Beeder, now 
established as the capital of the Bahmuny kingdom. 

There is no more healthy or beautiful site for a city in the 
Deccan than Beeder. Tlie fort had been already Bescrfption 
erected on the north-east angle of a tableland com- 
posed of laterite, at a point where tbe elevation, which is con- 
siderable, or about 2,600 feet above the level of tbe sea, trends 
southward and westward, and declines abruptly about 600 feet 
to tbe wide plain of tbe valley of the Manjera, which it overlooks. 
The fortifications, still perfect, are truly noble ; built of blocks 
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of laterite dug out of tlie ditcli, wHcli is very broad and has a 
peculiar mode of defence met with no where else, two walls of 
laterite, the height of the depth of the ditch, having been left at 
equal distances between the faussebraye and the counterscarp 
all round the western and southern faces of the fort. There 
were large bastions at frequent intervals in the rampart, and the 
curtains are str'ong and lofty. Inside the fort, the royal palaces 
overlooked the walls 5 and their present ruins attest their great 
extent and former magnificence. To the west extended a level 
plain covered with groves of mango and tamarind trees, out of 
which rise the noble mausoleums of tbe later Beereed dynasty, 
and the ruins of garden-houses, mosques, and tombs in great 
profusion. Tbe city adjoined the fort, space being left for an 
esplanade, and stretched southwards along the crest of the emi- 
nence, being regularly laid out with broad streets. There was a 
plentiful supply of beautiful water, though the wells are deep ; 
and in every respect, whether as regards climate, which is much 
cooler and healthier than that of Goolburgah, or situation, the new 
capital was far preferable to the old one. At the present time, 
though the city hae diminished to a provincial town, and the 
noble monuments of tbe Babmuny kings are decayed, there is no 
city of the Deccan which better repays a visit from the .traveller 
than Beeder. 

In 1443 D^o Eai, rajah of Beejanugger, having largely aug- 
War with mented his army and taken a corps of Mahomedans 

Beejanugger. service, became impatient of continual payment 

of tribute, and once more determined upon trying the issue of 
war. He therefore invaded the Raichore Dooab, the old battle- 
field, and took up a position on tbe light bank of the Krishna 
liver. Alla-ood-deen Shah, having assembled his troops at 
Beeder, found Tiimaelf at the head of 50,000 horse, 60,000 foot, 
and a considerable tein of artillery ; and with as little delay as 
practicable, he marched to the scene of action. In two months 
three severe actions were fought on the wide plains of the Dooab, 
in the first of which the Hindoos had the advantage, in the 
second the Mahomedans, and the third seems to have been doubt- 
ful ; but two Mahomedau officers of distinction having been taken 
prisoners, the king sent word to D^o Eai that ^ he valued the 
lives of each at 200,000 common men,’ and swore, should 
Hai put them to death, that he would revenge each by tbe 
slaughter of 100,000 Hindoos. Such grim threats on the part 
of the Bahmuny kings had not proved vain on former occasions, 
and there was little occasion to doubt them on the present. 
Peace ensucE. effect was a proposal on the part of D^o Eai to 

make peace, which was duly concluded; the parties 
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contracting to respect each others dominions, and D^o Kai 
agreeing to pay tribute as before. The terms of this treaty were 
strictly observed on both sides to the close of the king’s reign. 

It is pleasing to read records of the king’s benevolence in 
erecting and endowing hospitals, and of his vigorous 
prosecution of idle vagabonds and robbers, who were 
sentenced to hard labour in chains. Edicts also were 
issued against the use of fermented liquors ,* but it does not appear 
that the king himself set a good example to his subjects. He not 
only indulged largely in wine, but now gave himself up to a 
sensual life, neglecting the alfairs of state, and seldom appearing 
in public. A considerable force, however, was despatched under 
Mullik-oot-Toojar to reduce the rebellious and hitherto independent 
rajahs of thellonkan ; but in 1453, after some successes, 
Mullik-oot-Toojar with his army was treacherously 
entrapped in a frightful ambuscade, when the whole perish in an 
of the force, and its gallant commander, perished 
miserably. 

The jealousies and rivalries between the foreign troops and the 
Deccanies had been gradually augmented during this contention 
reign ; and a great number of the former were massacred forSpn^and 
in cold blood by the latter at the fort of Chakun, an native troops, 
event which laid the foundation of those commotions which 
eventually caused the decay of the dynasty. The king sup- 
pressed them for the time, and with mucn of his former vigour, 
notwithstanding the painful disorder in one of his feet, led his 
army in 1455 to oppose the King of Malwah, who, however, 
retreated. On his return to Beeder in 1457, the king’s disorder 
increased; and he soon afterwards died of mortification of the 
affected part, after a reign of nearly twenty-four years, Aiia-ood-deen 
appointing his son Iloomayoon as his successor. ii.dies,i45T. 

A feeble attempt to raise the king’s youngest son Hussun to 
the throne was frustrated by the Prince Hoomayoon Hoomayoon 
himself, who, having blinded and imprisoned his brother, 
took possession of it without opposition, and appointed 
Khwajah Mahmood Gawan, who had been steadily Maiimuod 
rising in public esteem, to the office of chief minister, minister. 
Before his accession to the throne, the cruel and vindic- Theking*a 
tive temper of Hoomayoon had shown itself on so many 
occasions that he was feared, by all classes; and it was not long 
before it broke out in acts of the most hideous cruelty. During 
the king’s absence on a campaign in Telingdna in 1459, a few 
desperate individuals, in the interest of one of the state prisoners, 
succeeded in setting him at liberty, and with him the king’s 
brothers, the Princes Hussun and Yeh^ya, who, with some 7,0CK) 
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persons were confined on various counts. The rage of the king 
when he heard of this event was beyond bounds. 2,000 of the 
city guards were put to death, and 8,000 cavalry despatched after 
the fugitives, who were finally entrapped at Beejapoor, and sent 
to the capital. The king now glutted himself with revenge. 
Seating himself in a balcony, over the gate of the fort, still per-^ 
feet, he ordered his brother to he cast before a ferocious tiger, 
•which killed him instantly and partially devoured him ; and all who 
had even the most distant connection with the afiair of his 
release, even menial servants, were impaled upon stakes, hewn to 
pieces, or cast alive into caldrons of boiling oil. After this, 
Hnomayoon Hoomayoon threw off all restraint ; and his horrible 
sjmh (lies. cruelties continued to his death on September 3, 1461, 
Edward king some accoimts from fever, and by others, probably 
of England, more accurately, from the bands of bis servants, who, 
in one of his fits of intoxication, put him to death- By his will, 
drawn up during his illness, he appointed the queen-mother and 
Khwajah Mahmood Gawan, with Khwajah Jehan Toork, to be a 
nizamshati regency on behalf of his son Nizam Shah, 

succeeds, then eight years of age, Ho )mayoon Shah had reigned 
three years and a half, the last two of which were passed 
in the revolting and inhuman cruelties which have been related, 
and in the most terrible debaucheries, too indecent to be recorded. 


CriAPTER XIV, 

or X3BLE BAHMIFNY MAHOMEBAK BTNASTY OF THE BECCAH 

(contxntied)y a.b. 1461 to 1482. 

Nizam Shah, the young king, was a boy of great promise, 
Eizam Shah, Spirited, and yet amenable in all respects to his mother 
and her counsellors. The queen herself was one of 
dowager^r remarkable women that have appeared among 

character, female Indian sovereigns. She did not sit in public ; but 
she daily received all reports of the kingdom tendered to her by 
the members of the regency, and gave her opinion and orders 
upon them. She brought her son forward in public, and directed 
that he should sit every day in the hall of audience while the 
business of the State was being transacted, in order that he should 
gain a full knowledge of current affairs. Under this attention to 
general affairs of State, the neglect and cruelty of Hoomayoon were 
speedily redeemed; bit the dominion of a woman and a child 
could not be beheved powerful by the neighbouring princes, and 
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tlie flindooa of Orissa and Telingaua were the first to take the 
field, and advanced with a great army upon the capital The kingdom 
The queen, in nowise dismayed, put herself at the ^^'^Hindoos 
head ol 40,000 troops : and when the Hindoos had oi wurunguL 
advanced to within ten miles of Boeder, an unaccountable panic 
seized them, and they began to retreat. They w’-ere They retreat, 
closely pursued by the royal army, until the Rajah of 
Orissa was obliged to take refuge in a fort, from which he was not 
allowed to depart without paying the expenses of the war. 
During these operations, the young king was daily in the field 
with Mahmood Gawan, and was thus eaidy initiated into the 
details of war. Hardly had the Hindoos retired, than Sooltan 
Mahmood Khiljy of Malwah invaded the Bahmuny , , ^ 

. , „ . . , , , , Invasion oy 

kingdom, in the hope oi annexing it to his own ; and the sooicmi 
advanced, unchecked, to within a short distance of ^ ‘ 

Beeder. The young king again appeared at the head of his army, 
and was present in a severe general action fought near Beeder, 
during which, for a time, the Balimimy army was successful ; but, 
at a critical point in tbe action, the Sooltan of Malwah the.uah- 
charged the Bahmuny centre with his chosen horse and Ire'Zle&Kd. 
won the battle. The Sooltan of Malwah now invested 
Beeder,* and the queen, under the advice of her coun- invested, 
sellers, betook herself to Ferozabad on tbe Bbeema, carrying 
the king with her. Ambassadors had also been despatched to the 
lung of Guzerat, Mahmood Shah, who, unwilling to see the 
balance of power destroyed, marched at once with R<>iief trem 
80,000 horse into the Deccan, being met by Mabmood Guzerat. 
Gawan, who had kept the field, and was cutting off the Sooltan of 
Malwah's supplies. Beeder had been invested by the sooltan, but 
the fort proved impregnable; and now threatened on his Sank by 
the combined forces of Guzerat and the Deccan, he abandoned the 
siege of Beeder, and commenced his retreat to his own „ „ 

C ^ ^ r 1 ^ i i The SOOltaH 

dominions, while Mahmood Gawan directed 10,000 ofMaiwah 
cavalry to harass the sooltan’s retreat, he operated 
himself on the left flank of the enemy, declining a general action, 
until the Malwah army was reduced to sore straits for food. The 
sooltan burnt his baggage, and was pursued to the frontier of the 
Goiid districts, whence, through the desolate forest 
tracts which compose them, he retreated into Malwah, tunwnud 
losing the greater part of his army bv heat, starvation, 
and thirst. In the following year, 1462, the invasion was renewed 
by way of Dowlatabad ; but the King of Guzerat again interfered 
in force, and the Sooltan of Malwah was obliged to retreat. 

The Bahmuny dominions being now at peace, the queen-mother 
returned to Beeder with her souj and prtqiarations ior his 
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laarriage ^ere in progress, wten, to the great grief of all, he 
Kf*ain sh^ died Suddenly on July 2% 1463; having reigned only 
die8.i463. two years. 

King Hoomayoon had left three sons, Nizam^ Mahomed, and 
Ahmed ; and the Prince Mahomed, now in his ninth year, 

Mahomed , , ^ ^ 

Shah 11 . sue- was placed on the throne ; the regency or the q[neen- 
' ‘ mother, with her two counsellors, continuing as before. 

Of the latter, Khwajah Jehan Toork, who represented the Heccany 
party, was the executive minister at Beeder j and having con- 
Misconduct; liee-p Mahmood Gawan employed at a distance, 

or the usurped the queen’s authority, and so greatly misused 
minister, peculations from the treasury, and other corrupt 

practices, that the queen determined to rid herself of him. She 
accordingly instructed her son the king, who sat daily in public, 
to denounce the minister j and as the boy one day took his seat, he 
whole cried to Nizam-ool^Moolk, one of the chief nobles, 
executed, pointed to the minister, ‘ That wretch is a traitor, 

put him to death,’ an order instantly obeyed. Mahmood Gawan 
was now sent for, and to Mm the queen committed the executive 
details of the government. When the king had reached his 
fourteenth year he was Inaraed, and the queen, recognising his 
The queen- majority, retired from the regency j hut her son con- 
rSires?rom tinned to consult her on all important affairs of State 
office. fgj, many years afterwards, indeed to the close of her life 
The first act of the king was to despatch an army to reduce 
KfehriA K^hrla, the raj ah of which, in connection with Malwah, 

attacked kept up much irritation on the northern frontier. This 

au taken, expedition was successful f but the brave Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, who commanded it, was treacherously killed by two of 
the enemy, after the place was taken, a loss deeply felt by the 
young king. The Sooltan of Malwah was not likely to submit 
tamely to the capture of K<^hrla, and remonstrated j and after a 
series of negotiations, which are very graphically detailed by 
Ferishta, a treaty resulted, by which Kehrla was given up, and 
Malwah resigned all claim upon Berar or any part of the Bah- 
muny dominions, terms which were faithfully observed on both 
sides. In 1469, the kingdom being otherwise at peace, Mahmood 
Gawan marched into the Konkan, where it will he remembered 
Mullik~oot-Toqjdr had perished with his army during the reign 
The Konkan Alla-ood~deen Shah Bahmuny 11. The expedition 
reduced and was particularly directed against the Bajah of Kehrla, 

" * who maintained a piratical fleet and intercepted the traao 
of the Mahomedans. These operations were perfectly successful. 
The whole of the Konkan, hitherto considered irreclaimable, was 
reduced to obedience in three years, and was taken with its 
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dependenciasfrom tlie Bajah ofBeejanuggerj andMahmood Gawan 
was received on Ms return to Beeder with public honours. 

The king himself undertook his first campaign in 1471, when 
he marched into Telingana, at the instance of Arabur m 

Bai, a relative of the Bajah of Orissa, who promised to Teiiiigaiia. 
become tributaiy should he be restored to his rights. Battle of 
The king on this occasion took Condapillj and Bajah- idlJmi iv, 
mundry, and brought the campaign to a successful 
conclusion. Yoosuf Adil Khan, governor of Dowlatabad, was 
also successful at the period in a campaign against the independent 
chieftains of the mountains bordering on Khand^sh, and was 
rising steadily into notice and favour. 

In 1472 tbe king conducted his second field campaign, against 

Birkana Bai, rajah of Belgaum, then, as now, a strong The king’s 

fort with a wet ditch. The fort was regularly besieged, SSSgn, 

and artillery employed to breach the walls, as well as 

mines to blow in the counterscarp of the ditch. When »rt»iiery. 

the breach was reputed practicable, it was assaulted, and on the 

failure of the first attack the king himself led another, which was 

entirely successful. The queen-mother had accompanied her son 

on this campaign, and to his axeat grief died on ^ ^ ^ 

tt Death of the 

the journey homewards, in camp near Beejapoor. Her queen- 
remains were buried at Beeder. After about five years 
of peace another expedition into Orissa occurred in 
1477 5 but it is doubtful whether the king, though he 
levied tribute from the rajah, ever completely pos- 
sessed the country. He reduced, however, the Bajah Nursinga, 
whose dominions lay on the coast, near Masulipatam, and extended 
probably to those of the Beejanugger kingdom : and while engaged 
in tnese operations, he marched with a light force upon ^ , 
Conjeveram, and despoiled the great temples there of psumierea, 
an immense amount of jewels and gold. It was the 
first occasion on which the Mahomedan arms had penetrated so 
far to the south of India, which, as yet, belonged exclusively to 
the Hindoos ; and the event was considered so remarkable, that to 
commemorate it, the king assumed the title of Ghazy, or holy 
warrior. On this occasion, however, the king had s^ain a 
Brahmin with his own hand, and as Brahmins had been hitherto 
spared out of consideration for Gimgoo of Dehly, the circumstance 
was considered by the people a dire omen for the dynasty. 

By the recent conquests of the king and his generals, the 
Bahinuny territories had become considerably extended. They 
now stretched from sea to sea, and had attained their greatest 
limits, and a new division of them took place. Many other 
reforms were carried out under the suggestions of Mahmood 
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O^wan, who, in the capacity of chief minister, had behaved with 
unexampled fidelity and ability. His reforms not only extended 
Policy and to everv department of the State, to finance, to justice, 
Mahmood army, and to pubHc education, but embraced a 

nilnStero? assessment and, in many instances^ survey of the 

State. village lands, traces of which still remain in the country. 

By a note drawn up by the accomplished translator of Ferishta’s 
history, it is evident that the Bahmuny army was better paid in 
3470, when the value of money was gi’eatly higher, than the 
English native army in 1830, the rates of which, since then, have 
been considerably reduced. The cost of a regiment of cavalry of 
500 men, on the Bahmuny rates of 1470, was 31,500/. per year, 
that of an English native regiment of the same description in 
1830, 21,900/. A private soldier, furnishing his own horse and 
arms, then received forty rupees per month j the allowance is now 
only twenty. It may be inferred, therefore, from this example, 
that the whole of the State establishments were in a highly 
creditable and practical working condition j and so efficient were 
the checks imposed by one part of the administration upon the 
other, that peculation was impossible. 

It has been previously recorded, that there were two great 
Military iiiiHtary parties in the State — the foreigners and the 
parties and Deccanies. The foreigners were Mughuls, Persians, 
ac ons. Xurks, Arabians, and the like j and these, as well from 
natural sympathy as from their opposition to the Deccanies, held 
together. .The Decannies and Abyssinians were the descendants 
of foreigners in perhaps many degrees, mixed up with converted 
Hindoos. They were equally numerous with the foreigners, in- 
deed perhaps exceeded them; but they were seldom able or 
trustworthy as State servants in civil affairs, though brave in 
battle. At the period of Mahmood Ga wan's reforms, he, Yoosuf 
Adil Khan, a Turk by birth, and some others, were the chiefs 
of the foreign party; Nizam -ool-Mooik Bheiry and others, the 
leaders of the Deccanies and Abyssinians. Since the period of 
the execution of Khwajah Jehan, who had belonged to the 
Deccany party, the foreigners were in the ascendant; and the 
admirable conduct of Mahmood Gawan left no room for cavil or 
complaint. He was in the almost exclusive confidence of the 
king, who had repeatedly conferred the highest honours on him 
that could he afforded to a subject, and these, instead of engender- 
ing arrogance, had only produced in the great minister addi- 
tional exertions to make himself worthy of them. The Deccany 
congpiracy P^rty were, however, by no means idle ; and their repre-^ 
Smiod sentative, Nizam-ool-Moolk Bheiry, and his creatures, 
OAw»n. began their execrable plot against the minister by 
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poisoning tlie king’s mind witk covert insinuations of tbe minister’s 
faithlessness in public matters, of his peculations under cloak of 
reform, and of his mischievous interference with ancient vested 
rights and privileges of the nobility and the people. As these 
gradually had their effect, the conspirators determiired upon a 
bolder and final effort. Yoosuf Adil Khan, the minister’s adopted 
son, was absent, and the minister in sole attendance on the king 
in camp : accordingly a letter was drawn up, purporting to be 
from the minister to the Rajah of Orissa, representing the general 
discontent against the king, and the defenceless state of the 
eastern frontier ; and urging him to march on Beeder, where he 
himself would join him, depose the king, and divide the kingdom 
between them. The minister’s seal was obtained by drugging 
the slave who had charge of it, and an impression attached to the 
blank paper on which the forged letter was written. The letter 
itself was declared to have been taken from a messenger who had 
escaped. Such was the hellish plot. 

Nizam-eol-Moolk was present when the letter was delivered to 
the king, and pretended that it was no more than he had long 
expected, and given warning of. Mahmood Gawan was then sent 
for. He was apprised of his danger, and many of his adherents 
pressed him to escape, under their escort, to Yoosuf Adil Khan ; 
but he refused. ^Such conduct,’ he said, 'would be open re- 
bellion j’ and resolute in his own innocence of any ci'inie, he 
went bravely to meet the accusation. The king was already in- 
toxicated, and on the minister’s entrance into the tent, jy 
sternly demanded what should be the punishment of a emperor vt 
disloyal person? ‘Let the abandoned wretch,’ said 
the minister, ‘who practises treason against his lord ILwaTexe- 
meet with no mercy.’ The king then produced the 
letter, and while the minister was denouncing it as a forgery, 
the king rose from his seat, and ordered his Abyssinian slave 
Jowhur to put the minister to death on the spot. ‘The death 
of an old man,’ said Mahmood Gawan to the king as he passed 
into the harem, ‘is indeed of little moment j but to your Majesty 
it will be the loss of your character, and the ruin of an empire,’ 
Kneeling down, Mahmood Gawan repeated the creed of his 
faith, and at one stroke his head was severed from his body. 
This lamentable event occurred on April 5, 1481, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age; and with him departed all the co- 
hesion and the power of the great Bahmuny kingdom. Two 
Persian verses curiously mark the date by computation of letters, 
and express the cause of his death. One, which is carved on 

the architrave of his tomb at Beeder, is;— ‘Kutl-i-na huq the 

unjust execution;’ the other, ‘ B«5 goon.h, Mahmoud Gawa« 
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shcod s^alieed — without fault, Mahmood Gawan became a 

.e^yOharacter of Mahmood Gawan stands out broadly and 
racter of among all his contemporaries, but 

among all the ancient Mahomedans of India, as one 
unapproachably perfect and consistent. The utter 
absence of selfishness or of self-aggrandisement in his public con- 
duct and policy, his perfect and unaffected devotion to his sove- 
reign the queen, through two trying and helpless minorities, when 
he might, as others had done at Behly, and as his colleagues did 
after him at Beeder, have created an independent kingdom for 
himself ; his noble and judicious reforms, his skill and bravery in 
war, his justice and public and private benevolence, have, in the 
aggregate, no equals in the Mahomedan history of India. Mah- 
mood Gawan was descended from an ancient family in 
Persia, which had filled the office of vizier to tlm 
princes of Geelan. PTe was of royal descent, and, apprehensive of 
the jealousy of Shah Tahmasp, declined office, and in his forty- 
tliird year set out to travel as a merchant. In this capacity he 
came to Beeder, by way of Babul, during the reign of Aila-ood- 
deen Bahmuny II., who persuaded him to join his service, and 
thenceforward he rose steadily, by the sheer force of his great 
. abilities, to the post he occupied at his death. His 
aabitsand personal habits, though he kept up public state as 
befitted him, were curiously simple. At his death his 
treasurer rendered to the king an account of all the minister had 
possessed, which consisted of the capital he had brought from 
Persia — about 4,000/. — out of the profits of which he paid his pri- 
vate expenses for food and clothing, which were two larees, oi 
four shillings a day ; the rest being remitted to poor relations in 
Persia, and to humble friends, and the remainder disbursed to 
the poor. Out of the public revenues of his ample estates, while 
he paid the public establishments attached to him, he built and 
endowed the magnificent college at Beeder, which was partially 
destroyed by an explosion of gunpowder, in the reign of Aurung- 
zebe, and which, while he lived at the capital, was his daily 
resort ; and the grand fortresses of Owsah, Puraindah, Sholapoor, 
Bharoor, and many others, attest alike his military skill and. 
science. He slept upon a mat, and none but earthem vessels were 
employed for cooking his simple meals. He had collected a 
library of <3,000 volumes, but they Belonged to the college he had 
founded, and those works he wished to read were bon'owed as he 
required them. Many affecting anecdotes of him are told by the 
local historians, but none more characteristic of the man than the 
following. When hs returned from his great campaign in the 
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Eonkan, and liotiours and gifts were skewered upon kim ; and 
when the king paid him a memorable visit, and put his owd robes 
upon his minister, Mahmood, when the king had left him, went to 
his chamber, and casting himself on the ground, wept bitterly ; 
after which, he sent for the holy men of Beeder, and distributed 
what he possessed among them. When asked why he had done 
this, he said gravely, ^ When the king honoured me with a visit, 
and the queen-mother called me brother, my evil passions began 
to prevail against my reason, and the struggle between vice and 
virtue was so great in my mind, that I became distressed even in 
the presence of his majesty. I have, therefore, parted with my 
wealth, the temptation to evil.^ Every Friday night he went 
disguised through the different wards of the city distributing alms 
to the poor, saying, as he gave them, ‘ This is sent hy the king ; ’ 
and his private charities from his estates, and from personal 
savings, reached poor, and distressed persons in far distant cities 
of Mahomedan kingdoms. 

Such w’^as the practically benevolent and simple, but noble, cba- 
rscter of the man so basely destroyed. * 0 king,’ said the fearless 
treasurer of the minister, when rendering an account of the funds 
in his charge, ^ may many thousands such as Mahmood Gawan he 
sacrificed for thy safety j but why didst thou not regard the claims ® 
of that minister, and ascertain who was the hearer of the letter to 
the Bai of Orissa, that his treason might he made manifest to us 
and to all mankind ? ’ Too late the king discovered the horrible 
deceit which had been practised on him. Two of his principal 
officers at once separated themselves from him, and would not 
return till the arrival of Yoosuf Adil Khan, who was hastily 
summoned to camp. A fresh distribution of estates was orderedi 
but on their arrival at Beeder, the recipients of these honours 
would not enter the city, and sullenly withdrew to their posses- 
sions, It was the beginning of the end. When the king, restless 
at Beeder, soon afterwards marched to Belgaum, he dispatched 
Yoosuf Adil Khan to defend Goa, of which the Bajah of Beeja- 
niigger strove to repossess himself; and returned to Ferozabad. 
But ImM-ool-Moolk and Khodawimd Khan, governors of Berar, 
with the whole of the Berar divisions of the army, refused to ac- 
company him, and marched to their respective capitals. Mahomed 
Shah remained for three months at Ferozabad, affiicted with 
illness, and scared hy the reproaches of his own conscience, vainly 
endeavouring to dispel care by sensual pleasures. When he 
arrived at Beeder, he had somewhat recovered from his fever, 
when excessive drinking brought on a i^elapse, from whit-b 
he was partially relieved by his physicians; but in their tem- 
porary absence, he drank again, and feB into convulsions, from 
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wMcli lie could not be relieved, and died on Marcli 24, ^148:^, 
Mahomed exclaiming Constantly to the last, that Mahmood bawaii 
fm "Was tearing him to pieces. Mahomed Shah had reigned 

Mahmood twenty years, and was succeeded by his son Mah- 
reeds^ula.'^' mood. then twelve years of age. 


CHAPTER XV. 

01 THE BAHMUIfY MAHOMEDAIf DYIfASTy OF THE BECCIK 
(co7ichided), a.i>,14:8’2 TO 1520, 

Nizam-ool-Moolk Bheiby, the author of the detestable plot 
against the late minister, was too strong to be interfered with. 
He was the head of the Deceany party in the State, and now 
, ,, became executive minister and regent at Beeder. The 
crowned, young King "was crowned with much pomp and cere- 
mony, but all the chief foreign officers were absent, 
which gave rise to many rumours, and to not a little apprehension 
as to their ultimate designs. Shortly afterwards, Yoosuf Adil 
Khan arrived at the capital with his forces, and his entry into the 
city at the head of a thousand foreign cavalry, in glittering armour, 
as described by the local historian, must have been a grand 
sight, and reminds the reader of the Moorish chivalry of %ain. 
The rival The minister and Yoosuf xVdil Khan met in an ap- 
nimiscers. pareiitly friendly manner, but they were each attended 
by some hundreds of their chosen personal guards, and their 
sentiments in regard to each other were well known: never- 
theless, the offices of State were distributed afresh, and with a 
really fair consideration for the claims of both parties. Yoosuf 
Adil Khan, however, would accept no office, except his military 
command, and remained on his guard at the capital ; but so long 
as he lived, Nizam-ool-Moolk was never certain that the late 
^ minister’s death might not be suddenly avenged, and a 
the foreign plot was arranged to attack the foreign troops, and put 
troops. Yoosuf Adil Khan to death. It was clumsily executed. 
The foreigners w^ere attacked in the city unawares, and many of 
them killed ; but they soon rallied, and in their turn did much 
execution. Eventually the holy men of Beeder mediated between 
the parties, and Yoosuf Adil Khan retired to his estate of Beeja- 
poor, leaving the field to his rival. He never afterwards returned 
to Beeder, and declared his independence at Beejapoor in 1489, as 
vill be related hereafter. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk Bbeiry was himself a native of the Deccan, 
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the son of tlie Brahmin 'Putwary,’ or hereditary accountant of 
the town of Putvee ; or, by other accounts, the son of origin mid 
a Brahmin of Beejanugger, named Timapa. He had oifuMoSk'™* 
been taken prisoner when young, and, as was the usual Bheiry. 
ciistora, circumcised and educated as a Mahomedan. His abilities 
had raised him to the post he had gained before the death of 
Mahmood Gawan, and his power and native origin secui’ed to him 
the leadership of the Deccany party in the State. His disposition 
was, however, crafty and unfaithful. The queen-dowager soon 
suspected him, and endeavoured to rid herself of liim ; but this 
was not effected, and for a time the minister became stronger than 
ever, until the king entered upon the conduct of public affairs. 
From that time, the minister’s influence began to decline, and he 
seems to have contemplated the establishment of an independent 
kingdom, like Yoosuf Adil Khan. Leaving the king’s camp, then 
in Telingana, Nizam-ool-Moolk returned to the capital, 
and sending for his son, Mullik Ahmed, distributed to 
him much of the royal treasures, and dispatched him 
to Joonair, his seat of government, intending to follow with more ; 
but Pusimd Khan, governor of Boeder, delayed his departure, on 
various pretences, writing the particulars of his conduct to the 
king. Mahmood Shah replied, ^ that if he were sincere he would 
send the traitor’s head without delaj",’ and set out for Beeder ; but 
Pusund Khan was faithful ; he entered the minister’s is put to 
palace, strangled him, and sent his head to the king. 

Thus was the death' of the great minister Mahmood Gfiwan 
avenged, but too late to save the kingdom. Nizani-ool-Moolk’s 
son, Mullik Ahmed, declared his independence on re- Hinson 
ceipt of the news of his father’s execution, and main- 
tained it, as will be hereafter shown. 

The king’s own conduct was little suited to the emergency of 
the situation. Instead of proceeding in person against 
Ills rebellious officers, or checking the dissensions of hnuecUQ 
his foreign and Deccany troops — on one occasion of 
which he narrowly escaped with his life — he gave himself up to 
pleasure. ^ lie totally neglected,’ quaintly writes the historian, 
* the affairs of his government, leaving them entirely to the 
direction of his favourites. Musicians and dancers flocked to his 
court from Lahore, Demy, Persia, and Khorassan, as also storv- 
tellers, reciters of the Shahnama, and other agents of pleasure. 
The people, following the example of their king, attended to 
nothing but dissipation : reverend sages pawned their very gar- 
ments at the wine-cellars, and holy teachers, quitring tlieir 
colleges, retired to taverns, and presided over the wrine-flask.’ 
Imad-ool-Moolk, the fjovernor of Borar. who had been \irtualiy 
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mdependeat since he witlidrew from Mahomed Shah at Ferozahad, 
rmM-ooi- related in the preceding chapter, had already be« 

Mooik come king. The Balimnny dominions had now lost their 
(ir finest and most Taluable provinces on the north, west, 
and south-' west : and the districts round the capital, 
with Telingana, and the northern Circars, then under the govern- 
ment of Kootub-ool-Moolk, were all that remained. 

i\fidsini ' 

Bereed At the capital, Kassim Bereed, a Turk of great 
muu&ter. Craft, was minister, and the king became 

little more than a cipher in his hands. In the year 1493, how- 
ever, on the complaint of the King of Guzerat, he entered on a 
Campaign Campaign against Bahadur Khan Geelany, who was 
agamsitGoa. partially independent, at Goa, and in the sequel 
Bahadur Khan was killed in action. During this spirited 
campaign, the king displayed more energy than he had been 
believed capable of; but it did not last, and after betrothing his 
son to the daughter of Yoosuf Adil Shah, at Goolburgah, in 1497, 
Kassim he returned to Beeder. Here, in 1504, died Kassim 
Bereed dies, gereed, the minister, who was succeeded by his son 
of Spain Ameer, and henceforward the king’s life was passtid in 

Kootnbooi dependence. Kootub-ool-Moolk, governor of 

Mooik Telingana, declared his independence in 1512, and all 
kSg of* that remained to Beeder were the provinces imme- 
Goicondah. (jiately adjoining the capital. With the royal treasures, 
however, Ameer Bereed raised troops and endeavoured to win 
back portions of the old dominions, and in 1514 had invaded 
Beejapoor, taking the king with him, who was made prisoner in 
a general action near that city, when Ameer Bereed was de- 
feated by Ismail Adil Shah, the successor of Yoosuf. The 
Beejapore king sent Mahmood Shah back to Beeder, under an 
honorary escort of his own cavalry, and for a time the king en- 
Tbe king's j oyed Comparative liberty ; but shortly afterwards the 
andsttbjS? Beejapoor troops withdrew, and the minister return- 
ing, resumed his power. Weary of this humiliation, 
the Mng, in 1514, escaped to Imad Shah, king of Berar, who 
sent an army with him to reinstate him at Beeder ; hut the treat- 
ment he received from Imad Shah appears to have been worse than 
that of Ameer Bereed, and as the hostile forces approached each 
other, in a general action, the king, leaving the army of Imad Shah, 
galloped across the field to Ameer Bereed, and was never after- 
wards allowed to escape. He was used as a pageant king for 
some years afterwards, whenever Ameer Bereed took the field ; 
but had no power whatever, and died on October 21, 1518, after 
Mahmood a xeigii of thirty-seveu years, passed in constant vicissi- 
g^fihdies. With him the dynasty of the Bahmuny kings 
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may be said to bave virtually closed but Ameer Bereed found a 
kin^ necessary to bis political existence. The Babmuny ^ 
family were still respected in their fall by their former 
vassals, and could not be interfered with, whereas bad ii. succeeds, 
the minister declared independence, be could not bave 
maintained it. The Prince Abmed, eldest son of the 
deceased king, was therefore placed on the throne, as shSuiTMu? 
Ahmed Shah Bahmuny IL, and died in 1520. He was ceeds, ihio. 
replaced by Alla-ood~deen Sbab Babmuny IL, tbe second son of 
Mabniood Sbab, in the same year, who was a person of steady 
character and some determination, and formed a plan for aiTesting 
Ameer Bereed, and ridding himself of bim. This plot was, how- 
ever, accidentally discovered, and tbe king deposed, after 
a nominal reign of two years, and shortly afterwards 
put to death. He was succeeded by Wully Oolla, the 
third son of King Mahmood, who, like bis brother Allar Shah^HUCr 
ood"deen, tried to liberate himself, and was poisoned 10 ^ 2 . 
in order to make way for tbe marriage of Ameer Bereed 
to Ms queen, of whom the minister had become en- 
amoured, in the year 1624. He was again succeeded Ooiiashah 
by Kulleem Oolla, the son of Ahmed Sbab, by the 
daughter of Yoosuf Adil Shah of Beejapoor. The Sweden and 
kiug was, however, kept in close confinement j but in becamlf^ 
1520 be contrived to send one of bis companions with Protestant, 
a petition to the Emperor Babur, who, however, was in no condi- 
tion to interfere, and be afterwards escaped to bis uncle, Ismail 
Adil Sbab, and resided for a time at Beejapoor. Nothing, however, 
being done on bis behalf, be proceeded to tbe court of Abmed- 
niigger, where be resided till bis death, and the Bahmuny dynasty 
ended with him : it had reigned, for tbe most part, in great glory 
and power, from 1347 to 1526, or 179 years. From it bad sprung 
five separate independent kingdoms: Imad Shaby, or kings of 
Bemr ; Nizam Shaby, or kings of Abmednugger j Adil Bhaby, or 
kings of Beejapoor j Kootub Shaby, or kings of Golcondab, and 
Bereed Shaby ; for Ameer Bereed assumed the style and title of 
king after the departure of Kulleem Oolla Shah Bahmuny, The 
histories of these States must be sketched separately, until thev 
are connected with the period already referred to, namely, 1526. 

On reviewing the events of the dynasty of the Bahmuny kings 
of the Deccan, and notwithstanding the early cruelties Review of tjie 
to the Hindoo inhabitants of Beejanugger, in the reign JbeBahmufiy 
of Mahomed Shah I., it is evident that they were, on tbe <iy«as!;y. 
whole, considerate to their Hindoo subjects, and governed them 
with moderation, Tbe reign of Mahmood Sbab I. was one of 
entire peace, and evidently one of much progress and improve- 
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nient in civil administration ; wliile, throughout the whole period 
of 179 years, foreign and domestic trade had flourished. The 
aim of the Mahomedan historians of Che Deccan was more directed 
ti> the record of war, and of political events and intrigues, than of 
the transactions of peaceful years ; but, notwithstanding this, there 
are occasional pleasant glimpses of quiet times, and their heneflcial 
effects, which are not to be found in the records of Delily. Oi 
the details of the government of the country little is apparent. 
It does not appear that the Hindoos were employed in public 
affairs j but it is evident that their ancient system of corporate 
village government and district administration was not interfered 
with, and became strengthened by use. Up tc the regency of 
Mahmood Gawan, the revenue had been probably raised in kind, 
m a proportion of the crops ; hut his system evolved a commuta- 
tion for money payment upon the value of the land, much on the 
principle of that afterwards perfected by the Emperor Akbar, and 
the great Ahmednugger minister, Miillik Umber. The country 
was probably as well cultivated and populated as it is at present, 
Description and Atbanasius Nitikin, a Russian Armenian, who, in’ 
hyAtii^Ss visited Beeder as a merchant, gives in his diary 
Mtikiii, H70. an interesting description of the country and its capital. 
There "stere villages at every cdss, or two miles, about the present 
complement ; the land was laid out in fields, and the ground well 
tilled ; the roads were well guarded, and travelling secure. 
Beeder is described as a noble city, with gi’eat salubrity of climate, 
and the King Mahmood Shah IL as a little man, twenty years old, 
with an army of 300,000 men, well equipped. Artillery is not 
mentioned j hut there were many elephants, to the trunks of which 
scythes were attached in action, and they were clad in bright 
Architecture armour. The architecture of the Bahmuny 

of the period, ^jnastj is uot remarkable. The royal mausoleums at 
Goolburgah are heavy gloomy buildings, with domes, roughly 
built and finished ; but some of the stone terraces around them 
show specimens of good arabesque carving. The material, basaltic 
trap, did not, perhaps, invite more finished works. If, however, the 
mosque in the interior of the fort at Goolburgah, begun by Feroze 
Shah, had ever been completed, it would have been one of the 
gi'andest buildings in India. The city of Goolburgah is still a con- 
cityofGooi- siderable town, and the head of a province of H.H. the 
burgah. Nizam’s dominions, carrying on a large trade in cotton and 

oilseeds with Sholapoor and Bombay. The fort is still perfect, but 
the rich palaces of Feroze Shah are masses of uudistinguishable 
ruins. Without, the tombs of the early Bahmuny kings form noble 
groups of buildings j and deserted mosques and * tombs of all 
descriptions, with ruins of pavilions and garden-houses, mark the 
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once great extent of the royal city. Goolburgah is situated 
upon the railway from Sholapoor to Baichore, and is one of 
the principal stations on the line ; and a line in extension now 
connects it with Hyderabad. Could a greater contrast between 
India in the 15th and 19th centuries be imagined ? When the 
court removed to Beeder it is evident that the style of architecture 
was much improved. The royal palaces were noble find spacious 
buildings, containing lofty halls and apartments, and the large 
oriel windows and arches, then filled up by carved woodwork 
admitted air and light freely. The noble college of Mah- coiicpe at 
mood Gawan, in the city of Beeder, was perhaps the 
grandest completed work of the period. It consisted of a spacious 
square, with arches ail round it, of two storeys, divided into con- 
venient rooms. The minarets at each corner of the front were 
upwards of a hundred feet high, and, as also the front itself, 
covered with enamel tiles, on which were flowers on blue, yellow, 
and red grounds ; and sentences of the Kordn in large" Kufic 
letters ; the effect of which was at once chaste and Th^^Bahmuny 
superb. The fortresses built by the Babmuny kings 
are, however, perhaps their greatest and most indestructible 
monuments, and far exceed any of the same period in Europe. 
'Uhey are of all hinds, both on the plains and on the crests 
of mountains, from baronial castles to forts of the grandest 
dimensions. Gawilgurh and Narnalla in Berar, especially the 
latter, are choice specimens of grandeur of design of mountain 
fortresses, and tasteful and munificent execution. At Narnalla, 
the first gateway near the crest of the mountain is covered with 
stone carving, in the most elegant designs, as perfect now as, 
when it was built, 450 years ago. In the plmns, Puraindah, Kul- 
liany, Sholapoor, Owsah, Nuldroog, Dharoor, Mahore, Kandhar, 
Yatgeer, Shahpoor, Oodgeer, and many others, are equally 
remarkable and beautiful ; and of all, Puraindah and Owsah are 
the most perfect, according to military science. They consist of 
a wide deep ditch, and counterscarp with a covered way, and 
glacis rising to the height of the fmismhraye. The gates were 
defended by traverses and redoubts; and the rampart and/mme- 
braye are of cut stone, with round bastions fitted for the heavy 
guns of the period ; which, many of them of immense size, and 
used for throwing stone shot, were composed of bars of iron 
welded together. 

To this dynasty, the origin of the present Mahomedan wariiks 
population of the Deccan in the rural districts is still 
traceable. The foreign troops, that is the Persians, dauta. ' 
Tartars, Moghuls, and Arabs, intormarried with the women of the 
country, or took them, forcibly at first, as slaves and concubines, and 
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from them descended the Deccanies or mixed breeds, also soldiers, 
but counted of lower estimation, who have gradually merged into 
the present agricultural classes, and in some places still preserve 
their ancient haughty distinction of Alla-ood-Moolks, Bhyiemees, 
Kalachuttrees, and other designations derived from their original 
leaders. Their warlike spirit, however, has not remained, and in 
this respect they are perhaps inferior to their fellow-farmers and 
Education. Mahrattas. In respect to education, the 

Bahmuny kings were liberal for their time. Mosques, 
often perhaps small and rude, were built in all the principal villages 
and market-towns, and well endowed as part of the existing village 
system. To each a moolla was appointed, who acted as school- 
master and priest, while kazies and higher officers of civil law 
superintended the whole ^ colleges existed at the chief cities, ail 
richly endowed. Thus means of education were free to all who 
chose to learn Persian or Arabic j and in most of the Beccau 
villages the endowments still exist. The Hindoos, it may be 
presumed, were neither assisted nor interfered with, and their 
literature w^as confined to the Sanskrit language, and to its pro- 
fessors the Brahmins. In the Telinga country, the example of 
Works of ancient Hindoo rulers in regard to irrigation works 
irrigation, -veas followed in a liberal and spirited manner by the 
Mahomedans, and many of the noblest lake reservoirs now existing 
were built by them. On all these points, and in a general 
amelioration of manners, there is no question that the Mahomedan 
occupation of the Deccan during the existence of the great Bahmuny 
dynasty had not been barren of good effects. 


CHAPTER XVL 

oy THE SOUTHERN HINDOO STATES, SUBSEUUENT TO THE FIRST 
MAHOMEDAN INVASION — THE DVNASXr OF VUTANUGGER OR 
DEEJANUGGEE, A.D, 1119 TO 1524 . 

In Chapters XIV. and XV., Book L, the histones of several of the 
southern mediaeval Hindoo dynasties have been sketched; but in 
them, that of Beejanugger could have no place, for it was not in 
existence at the period of the dissolution of the Chalukya dynasty 
of Kiilyan, and the extension of their dominions by the Yadav^ 
areat D^ogurh. The family of Beejanugger claimed a very 

antj.juityof ancient origin, and a detail obtained by Mr. Edward 
Ravenshaw, of the Bengal Civil Service, from the 
family. Rajah of Anagoondy, its lineal descendant and present 
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representative, and published in the ^Asiatic Researches/ vol. xx,, 
gives a list of eighty-five princes from Pandoo, the original founder, 
to Y^sha Nandi, whose fourteen sons divided his dominions, and 
being conquered by another power, Nanda Maharaja, one of them, 
fled to Wurungul, in Telingana, and evstabiished a dynasty there. 
It would appear, therefore, that he belonged to the of xa» jii. 
Andhra race. Nanda died in a.d. 1076; and the suc- 
cession proceeds to Vijala Raya, of Kiilyan, in a.d. emi>OT(>r, 
1119, who, it will be remembered, had usurped the 
throne; but his brother Vijya Raya established himself about 
the same period at Vijyanugger, which he named after himself, 
and became the founder of a new dynasty. 

Now, comparing the foregoing with the history of Kulyan, 
as shown by its inscriptions (vide Chapter XV., Book I.), some 
confusion is apparent. Vijala, who occupied the throne of 
Kulyan in 1162 a.d., was a Kala Bhiirja, and a feudal noble of 
the Kulyan kingdom ; and it is quite possible that his brother or 
descendant Vijya, in the troublous times which succeeded 
the deposition of the Chalukyas, may have established a new 
dynasty at Beejanugger, and incorporated with it the former Kala 
Bhurya possessions, which lay directly west of that city. Vijya^s 
line, hovrever, of five successions, ended with Bhoop Raya, who 
having no male issue, adopted Bukka Rajah, son of the Rajah of 
Kumpila, or Kumply, near Vijyanugger, from whence an un- 
broken line descended. 

By another account, however, Bukka and Harihara alone are 
stated to he the founders of the Beejanugger dynasty, Bukka and 
and to have been fugitives from Wurungul, after its 
first conquest by the Mahomedans in 1322. The probability of 
the -first account is questionable, from the fact that Beejanugger 
lay in the route of Mullik Kafoor, when he traversed the country 
from Deogurh or Dowlatabad to the sea, and when D-vvara 
Sumoodra fell, would not have been overlooked ; but, on the other 
hand, the sudden growth of the dynasty, if onlj^ established in 
1322, to a power which could dispute the empire of the south of 
India with the Mahomedans after the death of Mahomed Toghliik, 
is hardly conceivable, A third hypothesis is founded upon the 
record of the great Brahmin missionary, Mahad«Sva Acharya, who 
states that he was the minister for a time of Sangama, a prince 
whose dominions extended to the southern, western, and eastern 
seas — that is, embraced the whole of the southern peninsula— and 
that Bukka and Harihara were his sons, and the inscriptions of 
these princes, given in VoL IX of the ^ Asiatic Researches,* confirm 
this account. 

The historian Feriahta, too, seems to have been at much pains 
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to niulie out the origin of the remarkable family of Beej 


“ . , . ; - -januggei. 

Ffrislita’s His statement is, that in 1344 Krishna Naik, son of the 
Sh'eSmUj^* Wurungul had fed to Belial JD^o, rajah (i 

the Carnatic, iind that they entered into a contract to 
oppose the Mahomedans. To this end, a stronghold was 
tablished on the frontier, and given to his son Beej a, or Vijya, 
after whom it was named Beejanugger or Vijyanugger and the 
Mahomedan posts, after the death of Mahomed Toghluk, were 
expelled from their country. 

Whatever, therefore, be their exact origin, whether as an in- 
dependent family, an offshoot from the Kala Bhuryas, from 
uningul, or from the Belial dynasty of jDwai'a Siimoodra, there 
is no question that the kingdom of Beejanugger had risen to a 
hmuSaHes Condition of power and prosperity at the period of 

of the king- the declaration of independence by Zuiitir Khan in 1347. 

Assuming the line of the Tumboodra river to its junc- 
tion with the Krishna, and afterwards the Krishna to the sea 
as its northern boundary, it possessed the whole of the present 
Southern Mahratta country,- and Mysore, as far as the boundary 
of the Chola dominions. It had extinguished, or at least sub- 
dued, the Belial dynasty of Bwara Sumoodra and Tonoor, and 
lield possession of the sea-coast from Goa to Calicut. The extent 
and consolidation of this dominion may favour the hypothesis that 
the Beejanugger State could not have attained its dimensions 
in the short period between 1294 and 1347, and that it must 
have grown out of the ruins of former dynasties. At the same 
time it must be considered that, under the rapid effects of Indian 
revolutions, much might have been accomplished by active and 
spirited princes in fifty, or even in twenty-five years, in the 
national consolidation of the Hindoo power of the south, which had 
become so seriously threatened. Of the founders of the dvnastv 
Bukka reigned from a.b. 1334 to 1367; il arihai SS 
13()/ to 1391. The city which had been founded was 
as to situation, one of the most remarkable in India^ 
An irregular plain on the right bank of the Tumboodra* 
near the sacred ground of Kishldnda, celebrated in 
the Bamayana, was sufficient, but no more, for its en- 
ceinte. On the east and west it was bounded by rocky 
granite hills, through which were a few rugged passes, 

11 n S* Raman- 

mullay, descended into it ; on the north, the river Tumboodra in a 

line of extremely deep pools and violent rapids, formed an al- 
most impassable boundary; and immediately beyond, and risint 
out of Its bed a range of still more rugged and impassable granite 
hills, which has only one outlet, constituted an outer line of 
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tortification, as it were, of great strength j and when the passes 
and hills had been fortified by bastions and curtains, the whole 
was rendered almost impregnable. The enceinte of the city com- 
prised about ten square miles, and the ruins which everywhere fill 
it now, attest the great amount of its population, while the 
temples, monasteries, and receiving-houses for pilgrims to Kish- 
kinda, are some of the finest in Southern India, many of them 
still in perfect preservation. Whether, therefore, from the se- 
questered situation of the city, the wild strange beauty of the 
river scenery, the temples and ruins of palaces, or its historical 
interest, tliere are few places in India more worthy of the atten- 
tion of the traveller than Beejanugger. 

It is not e^isy to determine what prince reigned in Beejanugger 
at the period of the accession of Mahomed Shah to the throne of 
Goolburgah, as none of the genealogical lists agree one with 
one another. The most probable is D(§va or Ddo Ilai, who is 
termed Krishn Bai by Ferishta, It would be superfluous here to 
recapitulate the events of the war which ensued upon the wanton 
insult of Mahomed Shah Bahmuny, king of Goolburgah, or those 
of the w^ar with Mahomed’s successor, Mujahid Shah, which have 
been adverted to in Chapter XI. of this book. Unfortunately 
Beejanugger had no Hindoo historian, and had it not been for the 
Mahomedan records, this great Hindoo dynasty, like others, 
would have left no memorials except inscriptions. It is therefore 
impossible to follow the detail of its internal condition or suc- 
cessive conquests during the periods in w^hich it was not en- 
gaged with the Mahomedans j but there is no question that the 
extent of its dominions, as also its wealth, far exceeded those of 
the Mahomedans, who, as Ferishta observes, only maintained 
tbeir superiority by their valour. 

Whether the third war with the Mahomedans occurred from 
the act of the same I)<5o liai already mentioned or another, it is 
very difficult to determine j but the Bdo Kai who reigned from 
1391 to 1414, according to Mr. Bavenshaw’s list, was on this 
occasion the aggressor, and invaded the Baichore Dooab with 
30,000 horse and a vast number 9 ^ foot. Feroze Shah Bahmuny 
was now king of Goolburgah, who met the Hindoos on the bank 
of the Krishna liver, and procured the assassination of the rajah’s 
son by a fanatic, who disguised himself as a player, and performed 
ill the rajah’s presence. This ti*agical event dismayed I)<5o liai, 
and he fled to his capital followed by Feroze Shah, who laid waste 
the country south-west of Beejanugger, occupied it in force, and 
was only stayed from further proceedings by the payment uf 
eleven lacs of boons — about half a million sterling. It might be 
supposed that so severe a lesson would have restrained the Hindoo 
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prince from further aggressions, but this was not the case. In 
1406 he heard of a very beautiful girl, the daughter of a gold- 
smith of Moodgul, then held by the Mahomedans, and sent a 
*drge body of cavalrj^ to carry her off. She had, however, escaped, 
and the Beejanugger horse, in revenge, ravaged the country. 
Feroze Shah Bahmuny immediately resented the insult, and as has 
been related in the account of his reign, Chapter XII., Book III., 
obliged the rajah, not only to give him his daughter in marriage, 
but to cede Bunkapoor and other districts to the west as hei 
dowry, and to give also ten lacs of boons, 450,000^., five wmws 
(ISO lbs. weight) of pearls, 50 elephants, and 2,000 slave's, and 
thus a third peace was concluded. 

After the accession of Ahmed Shah Wully Bahmuny I., war 
again broke out between Goolburgah and Beejapoor. B^o Ihti, 
vfjya Rdt. according to Mr. Bavenshaw’s list, had been succeeded 
1414, by Vijya Rai, in 1414, who was besieged in his 
Council of capital, but finding resistance fruitless, paid the arrear 
Oonstaace. tribute, and Sent his son to escort the Mahomedan 
king to the frontier. In 1435, however, a fresh arrear of five 
years’ tribute had occurred, and Mahomed Khan, the brother ui 
Alla-ood-deen Bahmuny II., was sent to enforce payment. Vijya 
vijyaRiit Rai had reigned till 1424, and Pandara D4o Rai had 
dies, 1424. succeeded him. The campaign had a strange termination 
mfsucJ rebellion of the Prince Mahomed Khan, already 

ceeUs, liii. related in Chapter XIL, Book III., but the event had 
excited in the mind of Pandara D^o Rai a desire to conquer the 
whole of the Bahmuny kingdom. He admitted Mahomedans 
into his army, allotted to them a quarter of the city, and even 
built a mosque for their use, allowing them free practice for the 
rites of their religion. These haughty Moslem warriors would 
not salute an infidel prince, even on his throne, and made their 
salutations to a copy of the Koran placed before him, and it is 
very doubtful whether they were ever perfectly faithful. Having 
made his preparations, the Hindoo prince, in 1443, crossed the 
Tumboodra, and overnin the country as far as Sugger and Beeja- 
poor. * 

It is an interesting fact that this war, and the events that fol- 
lowed it, are confirmed by the journal of Abd-el-Ruzzak, an 
ambassador to India from the King of Khorass^n in 1442~.3, which 
has been translated for the Hakluyt Society by Mr. W. Major, and 
published under the title of tindia in the Fifteenth Century.' It 
is an extremely interesting record of events at Beejanugger, and 
full of quaint descriptions of the city, and of the ceremonies per- 
formed at the great Hindoo festivals. Three great battles were 
fouarht on the pkin between Moodgui and the Tumboodra, in 
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the course of this war, with no decisive result ; but tvro of the 
Mahomedan officers having been tahen prisoners, the king wrote 
to the rajah that he valued their lives at 100,000 Hindoos each — 
a grim but significant threat which brought him to terms. The 
arrears of tiibute were paid, and peace ensued, which from 1442-3 
up to 1489, a period of fortj^-six years, was not disturbed on 
either side. There are, however, no records of the local events oi 
the Beej an ugger kingdom during this long period, except that of its 
various successors. Pandara Deo Kai died in 1450, and 
was succeeded by Ramchimder Kai, who died in 1473, Rii diois, 
and was succeeded by Narsinha Kajah, who died in 
1490. The last prince is authenticated by his inscrip- 
tions, and left three sons, Achootya, Suda Seeva, and uies/ 1473 . 
Trimala. The Bahmuny Mahomedan monarchy had Narsinha 
now broken up, and the State of Beejapoor was declared 
independent by Yoosuf Adil Shah in 1489. Im- 
mediately after that event, Kassim Bereed, minister of 
Mahmoud Shah Bahmuny, incited the Rajah of Beejanugger to 
attack Yoosuf Adil Shah, promising him Beejapoor if he could 
take it. The danger to Yoosuf Adil Shah was imminent: but 
local quarrels between the rajah and his minister delayed the 
projects for some time, and when the Beejanugger army advanced 
in 1493, it was defeated with immense slaughter by the Beeja- 
poor monarch, and the rajah died of wounds received in the 
action. Between 1493 and 1524 some confusion exists as to the 
successions, and by Perish ta’s account, it w'ould appear that there 
had been several local revolutions in this period. In 1524, 
however, Krishn Kai Maharaya was the reigning Krishumi 
sovereign, and it is for many reasons douhtiul whether 
he belonged to the original Beejanugger family, or was the 
illegitimate son^of Rajah Narsinha of Telingana, who had usurped 
the throne. In either case, he proved to be a man of vigour 
and ability. He was the only ruler of Beejanugger who ever 
competed evenly with the Mahomedans in the field ; he carried 
his arms into Orissa, and married the daughter of its Hindoo 
king j and it was under him that the kingdom attained its greatest 
eminence and extent. During the long peace with the Mahome- 
dans, its conquests had progressed j and at the period under 
notice, a.D. 1524, the localities recorded in inscriptions as hein‘> 
subject to the kingdom are as follows : Kanchy and Choldesl), 
the country of the Chdlas ; Pandoodesh or Madura, the original 
dynasties of both kingdoms having loi% since entirely disappeared ; 
the whole of Mysore and the country eastwards to the sea; the 
midland dominions of the ancient State of Gh 6 ra, which had been 
conquered by the Bellals, and the Kaichore Dooab, and othej 
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western provinces. At this stage of its history, and when, in its 
modern condition, it had existed from 1322 to 1524, or 202 3 ^eai*a 
the record of Beejapoor is, for the present, discontinued, and 
will be resumed and concluded in connection with the details of 
the Adil Shahy dynasty of Beejapoor, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

OF THE IMXD shaky OYNASTY OF BEIUK, 

A.H. 1484 TO lo27. 

Futteh Oolla ImXd Shah was the first of the great militaiy 
p<»pe inno- commanders of the Bahmuny kings to declare his inde- 
pendence. He was a native of the Carnatic, was 
originally a Hindoo, and having been taken prisoner in 
one of the wars with Beejanugger, was brought up as 
a Mahomedan By Khan Jehan, governor and viceroy of 
Berar, in whose service, and" afterwards in that of Mahmood Gawan 
of Beeder, he much distinguished himself. At the recommenda- 
tion of Mahmood Gawan, he received the title of Imad-ooI-Moolk, 
and succeeded his patron as viceroy of Berar. In 1482 he was 
summoned with his forces to join King Mahomed in his campaign 
against the Beejanugger Raja; but he obeyed sullenly, and at 
Putteh Oolla the close of the field service, when the king remained 
i4coin?s^*‘ at Ferozabad, proceeded direct to Berar, and declared 
tirier,i48i. jjig independence. This event occurred in 1484, and 

Dies, 1484 . jie soon after died, and was succeeded by his eldest 

son, Alla-ood-deen. 

Alla-ood-deen continued the dynastic title of Imad chosen by 
Aiia^od^deen his father, and was crowned king at*Gawilgurh, then 

•ucceeds, the capital of Berar, where he continued to reside, 

Gawilgurh is a noble mountain, rising 2,400 feet above 
?f Gawu-"“ of Perar; and projecting from the Satpoora 

fforh. range, to which it is joined by a narrow neck, or 
isthmus, and from its rugged and precipitous sides a natural 
stronghold almost impregnable. The summit was an extensive 
undulating area, then closely covered with dwellings, which 
extended to another elevation to the north, communicating with 
the level tableland of the range. Gawil was a grand and most 
picturesque position ; and^was fortified with great care by a 
wall and bastions all round the crest of the exterior precipice. 
A mosque, and part of the king’s palace, are all that remain of the 
fort buildings ; and the dynastY was probably never rich enough 
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to indulge in architectural works of any magnitude. The most 
perfect of them is a pavilion in a small artificial lake, near 
Ellichpoor, called the Houz Kutora, which is a perfect specimeB 
of the fl orid Saracenic style. 

No attempts had been made by the Bahmuny king or his minis- 
ters to reclaim Berar, and Alla-ood-deen Shah reigned Effort! to 
In peace. In 1514 Mahmood Shah Bahmuny escaped 
from Beeder, and threw himself on Ms protection j and at seeder, 
he marched from Berar with a large army to reinstate him. Mah- 
mood Shah, however, had not relished the treatment he had met 
with ; and, on the field of battle, left the Berar king and rejoined his 
minister, Ameer Bereed. When his father, Futteh Oolla, 
separated himself from King Mahmood Bahmuny, 
Khodawund Khan, governor of Mahore and Bamgeer, 
had followed his example, and become independent. In 1516 
Ameer Bereed marched against Mahore, and took it by storm, when 
Khodawund Khan was killed. This act was resented by Alla- 
ood-deen Shah, who marched to the relief of Mahore j and fearing 
the result of a war, Ameer Bereed retreated, leaving the sons of 
Khodawund Khan in possession. Alla-ood-deen, how- , ■ 
erver, displaced them, and retained the forts himself, by King Alia- 
in virtue of the general treaty of partition entered into 
with Ameer Bereed. The young men took refuge with the King of 
Ahmednugger, and a war ensued, which continued for some time ; 
but in the end, the King of Ahmednugger captured and retained 
both Mahore and Bamgeer. The ill-will between the 
States continuing, Alla-ood-deen, and his ally the King Abm^ 
of Khand^sh, attacked the King of Ahmednugger in 
1527 ; but they fared worse than on the former occasion, losing 
much of their dominions. In his extremity, Aila-ood- jnterte- 
deen applied for help to the King of Guzerat, who, 
with a view of taking advantage of these quarrels, 
marched into the Deccan, and soon displayed his real intentions ; 
and as the only means of preserving what remained of his do- 
minions, Alla-ood-deen did homage to the Guzerat king, and held 
Berar nominally in his name. Soon after this, though Ana-ood^eeo 
the date is not recorded by the Mahomedan historian, 
Alla-ood-deen Imad Shah died, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Duria ImM Shah, who enjoyed an shlhm^ 
entirely peaceful reign j but its duration is not recorded. 

He was succeeded by his son, Boorhan ImM Shah, an infant: and 
during the period of regency, Berar was annexed by the King of 
Ahmednugger to his dominion^ as will appear in the history of 
that State. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

OF TH® ADIL SHAET DYNASTY OF BEEJAPOOK, A.D, 1489 

TO 1510. 


Yoosttf Adil Khan, the founder of this noble dynasty, was the 
Origin of generally believed, of Agha MoorM, or Amurath, 

Yoffsuf Adil sooltan of the Turks, who died in 1451. On the 
accession of his eldest son, Mahomed, an order was 
issued for all other male children of the late sooltan to be de- 
stroyed ; but his mother, with extraordinary presence of mind, 
saved her son Yoosuf, and made him over to the charge of 
Khwajah Imad-ood-deen, a merchant of Sava, in Persia, with 
whom she was acquainted. To represent her son, the queen 
substituted a Circassian slave, who was strangled, and the real 
Yoosuf conveyed safely to Persia, where he was brought up# The 
sooltana subsequently maintained communications with her son ; 
and sent to him his nurse, with her son Ghuzunfer Beg, and hef 
daughter Dilshad Agha, who accompanied Yoosuf Adil Khan to 
He proceeds India. The reason of his selecting India is attributed to 
to India, ^ dream, in which it was revealed to him that he should 
attain royalty ; hut it is equally possible that Persia was insecure, 
and India a more noble field for exertion. Yoosuf, therefore, 
embarked at Shiraz, and reached Babul, in the Konkan, in 1459. He 
was then seventeen years old, and of a handsome and engaging 
presence j and becoming acquainted with a Georgian merchant, 
and Is sold taken by him to Beeder, and sold as a Georgian 

to Mahmood slave to Khwajah IMahmood Gawan, the minister, for 
minfs^ter of the royal body-guard. He did not divulge his real rank, 
Beeder. probably permitted his own sale, both as a means 

of introduction to court, and as the best means of cutting oft* all 
trace of his position. From the rank of a private soldier, Yoosuf 
gradually rose to the command of the body-guard, and to be master of 
His rise la horse ; but beconung attached to Nizam ool-Moolk 
the royal Toork, who procured for him the title of Adil Khan; 

he accompanied that nobleman to Berar, on the 
campaign against K^hrla, and behaved with much distinguished 
bravery in the storm of the fort. His friend, Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
having been killed on that occasion, Yoosuf Adil IDian succeeded 
to the command of his forces, with which he returned to Beeder. 
By his ability in civil government, and bravery in the field, Yoosuf 
Adil Khan rose gradually to the highest grades of rank and 
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employment. Makmood Gawan loved him, and adopted him as a 
son ; and at his death, Yousuf Adil Khan was looked up to as the 
leader of the foreign party in the State. The commands and es- 
tates of the late minister were bestowed upon him, and it has been 
already detailed in Chapter XIV. of this Book, how he 
withdrew from Boeder to Beejapoor, and did not return from Boeder, 
to the capital. In 1489 he declared his independence, Declares in- 
and was crowned at Beejapoor, the capital of his 
dynasty — destined to become one of the largest and most mag- 
nificent cities of India, or indeed of Asia — under the title of Abool 
Mozuffer, Yoosuf Adil Shah. 

Beejapoor was an ancient Hindoo city : and a Hindoo building 
m the fort bears an inscription of the Chalukya dynasty, as a 
college, with a large endowment. It was probably a considerable 
provincial town on the accession of the Bahmuny king, Alla-ood- 
deen Hussun ; for it became the the seat of the provincial govern- 
ment of the western provinces of the Bahmuny do- De8crfpti^)n 
minions. Beejapoor stands nearly on the crest of one Beejapoor. 
of the great trap waves of the Deccan, the watershed of the 
Deccan and Carnatic, at a considerable elevation, perhaps 2,000 
feet^ above the sea ; but there is nothing picturesque in its situation 
for around it are undulating downs, and the country for the most 
part, though fertile, is stony and uninviting. To the east, how- 
ever, where the trap formation breaks into the granitic plains of the 
Carnatic, lies the broad valley of the D6ne river, a region of 
unsurpassed productiveness of grain. ^If the crop on D6ne ripens, 
who can eat it ? if it fail, who can eat P ’ is an old Mahratta 
proverb, expressive of its value. From this tract, and the wide 
range of Shorapoor, the Kaichore Doo&b and Dharwar, supplies of 
grain for a large city or army were unfailing ; and in th-ese respects, 
and its healthy climate, the situation of Beejapoor was excellent ; 
but the dominions of Yoosuf Adil Shah were by no means ex- 
tensive, the maintenance of a large army as yet was impossible, and 
his enemy, Kassim Bereed, was not idle in stining up intrigues 
against him. Kassim Bereed’s plan was a subtle one. He 
incited Timraj, the regent of Beejaniigger, by a promise of tlie 
Kaichore Dooab, to attack Beejapoor on the south-west ; he made 
profuse promises to Mullik Bheiry, king of Ahmed- 
nugger, for co-operation on the north j he requested KassUn 
Bahadur Geelany to act on the west; while he Mmself, 
with the whole of the Boeder army, should join from the eas^ 
To oppose this immense combination against him, Yoosuf Adil 
Shah had only 8,000 cavalry and 200 elephants. He could not 
pretend to oppose Timraj, and made peace with him. He then 
fell upon Bahadur Geelany, and defeated Mm, forcing him hack 
■. o2 ■ 
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Into ilia own territory with iieavy loss. He then turned northward, 
The king Combined armies of Beeder and Ahmednugger 

defeats the near NuMroog, and in the partial action which ensued^ 
confedemtes. Bex’eed fled to Beeder, leaving his ally to 

extricate himself as best he could j when the King of Ahmed- 
nugger, having no desire for a war on his own account, made 
peace and departed homewards. The confederacy was thus broken 
War with Beejanugger regent, Timraj, had been 

Beejanugger. excited by the promise of the Raichore Doo^b, and 
determining to wrest it from Yoosuf Adil Shah, advanced with 
a large army for the purpose. The king proceeded to meet him; 
but in the first partial encounter, his troops were broken ; then, 
hearing that the Hindoos had dispersed to plunder, he fell upon 
them with his reserve, with such furj', that the whole Hindoo 
The Hindoos a^mv broke and fled to Beejanugger, leaving their camp 
we defeated, plundered leisurely by the Mahomedans. The 

booty obtained was enormous. Sixty lacs of gold boons were found 
in the treasury— about 2,500,000/. sterling — with many valuable 
jewels ; and 200 elephants were captured. This remarkable 
„ . , action was fought in Apiil 1493. The consequences 

emperor of of it were senous to the Beejanugger State, lor its 
Germany. young rajah died of wounds received in the action, and 
the long peace which had subsisted between the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, since the treaty of Ahmed Shah Wully Bahmuny, 
in 1425, or for nearly seventy years, was now broken. 

In 1495 Bustoor Beenar, an Abyssinian eunuch who held the 
The king government of Goolburgah, under Beeder, determined to 
Boeder declare his independence, and would have succeeded, 
Bustoor assistance given to King Mahmood by 

Deenar. Yoosuf Adil Shah. In the previous year he had co- 
operated in the reduction of Bahadur Geelany, and he now 
rendered an equally efficient service to his former sovereign. 
It seems almost unaccountable how, in the course of a short 
period, the authorities of the Beccan could, as it were, suddenly 
change sides, and forget, even for a time, mutual rivalries and 
animosities. On this occasion, Bustoor Beenar’s pretensions were 
supported by the King of Ahmednugger; and Kassim Bereed, in 
his emergency, sought the aid of Yoosuf Adil Shah, the man 
whom he had so recently endeavoured to destroy. It was given 
cheerfully, though not perhaps without a political purpose ; the 
eunuch was defeated and humbled, but restored to his office; 
and Goolburgah was fixed upon as the place to celebrate the 
marriage of the Beejapoor princess to Ahmed Shah, son of Mah- 
mood Shah, in fulfilment of their former betrothal. On this 
occasion, Yoosuf Adil Shah proposed to the king the dismissal 
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of Kassim Bereed from office, on condition that he himself shonid 
receive the districts held by Bustoor Deenar; and the king con- 
senting, the orders were made out. Kassim Bereed ^’e~ 
sisted, as might have been — probably was — expected; Bereed 
and was defeated near Alliind. There were other 
parties, however, who were dissatisfied by the arrangement. The 
ffings of Ahmednugger and Berar put in claims for other portions 
of territory, in order to create a balance of power; and after a 
long series of negotiations, a division was made, with which all 
appeared satisfied for the present, except Bustoor Deenar, who 
had been altogether thrown out. lie had amassed much treasure, 
and was the leader of the Abyssinians, who supported him ; and 
with them, and other troops, he took the field. Yoosnf Adil 
Shah offered honourable terms to him, and these being rejected, 
tbe parties met, and a severe general action was fought 
with great bravery on both sides. Bustoor Deenar was Deenar siaia 
slain in the battle, and the King of Beejapoor suffered a 
severe loss in the death of his foster-brother, Ghuzunfer Beg, from 
the effects of wounds received in the last desperate charge which 
had decided the action. 

In 1502 Y’oosuf Adil Shah, in pursuance of a vow, and with the 
concurrence of his principal officers and advisers, 
changed the State profession of faith from the Soony, or 
orthodox, to the Sheea, or heretical, in which he had in.ui 8t»()ny 
been brought up in Persia. He experienced some 
opposition in this as yet unprecedented public declaration of that 
faith in India; but, as he allowed every one to follow his own 
judgment, he was not opposed in his own dominions ; in regard to 
others, however, he was not so successful. A great ^ 
league was made against him, in the name of a holy aerainsc bim 
crusade, by the Kings of Ahmednugger, Golcondah, and 
Berar, w th Ameer Bereed, who had succeeded his father at 
Beeder, and possessed, if possible, a more intriguing and restless 
spirit. Mahmood S bah was made the nominal leader Beejapoor 
of the league, and the Beejapoor territories were in- 
vaded. Y’oosuf Adil Shah, finding himself too weak to encounteJr 
the united armies of the eonfederacj^ toolc with him 
6,000 horse, marched northwards to Bowlatabad and PfS-eeSato 
Berar, plundering the country, and made his way to 
Imad Shah of Berar, his son-in-law, who had not as yet moved. 
Imad Shah would not, however, openly espouse his cause; he 
advised him for the present to restore the Soony faith at Beeja- 
poor, and to retire into Khand^sh till the storm was past; advice 
which Yoosuf Adil Shah at once followed. Imad Shah was an 
experienced politician, and of great age and wisdom. He wrote 
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defeated. 

The king 
returns to 
Beejapoor. 


to tlie leaders of tHe confederacy, to put tbem on tlieir guard 
against Ameer Bereed, wbo, it was evident, had contrived the 
movement in order that he should be put in possession of Beeja- 
poor ; and should this occur, that he would then turn his forces 
against each of his allies in succession. This warning had the 
The confede- effect. The Kings of Ahmednugger and Golcon- 

racy breaks dah saw, at once, that Ameer Bereed had made tools 
of them, and both suddenly left his camp with their 
forces. Yoosuf Adil Shah now returned to Gawil, and 
after routing the army of Ameer Bereed, who had 
fled to Beeder with the king, and plundering its 
camp, returned triumphant to Beejapoor, where, until 
tak^c^llid reigned without further molestation. In that 

icisreta’ken year, the Portuguese, as yet little known, took Goa; 
bj the king. imxnediately proceeding thither, retook it, 

and expelled them. It was his last efibrt. He had had a ten- 
Tooguf Adii dency to dropsy for some time, which was aggravated 
Shah dies, exertious, and he died soon afterwards, in the 

HenixviiL seveuty-fifth year of his age and twentieth of his 
England. reigii. He was not buried at Beejapoor, but at 
SUh fa buried district of Shorapoor, about 

at tifigy. sixty miles to the eastward, near the grave of a local 
saint, Peer Chunda Hooseinee, whom he had venerated. No man- 
Reverence soleum was built over him ; and in the precincts of the 
sciiipaidto holy burying-gi'ound his open tomb is as simple as 
hib memory, others, and an endowment, which has been pre- 

served, still provides a covering of cotton chintz for it, renewed 
from year to year. Thus, as the people of Gogy assert, with an 
honourable pride, there are not, as yet, faithful servants wanting 
to the noble king, to light a lamp at night at his grave, and to 
sfijfatehus for his soul's peace ; while the tombs of the great Bah- 
niuny kings, and of all his enemies in life, are desecrated. Soon 
after his first appointment to Beejapoor, Yoosuf Adil Khan had 
Marriage reduced a Mahratta chieftain, Mookund Eao, to sub- 
mission ; and he married his sister, to whom he gave 
the Mahomedan title of Booboojee Khanum. By this 
lady he had three daughters and one son, Ismail, who, 
as a minor, succeeded to the throne. Of his daughters, 
Muryam or Mary, the eldest, married Boorhan Nizam Shah 
Bheiry, of Ahmednugger ; Khoodeija, Alla-ood-deen Imad Shah, of 
Berar ; and Beeby Musseety, the youngest, Ahmed Shah Bahmuny 
of Beeder, 

Among the sovereigns of the Deccan, there is no one of his 
Character of period who can be compared with Yoosuf Adii Shah. 
g>QBu t Adil political ability, in learned accomplishments, and 
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skill and personal bravery in the field, he had no equal,, 
and was only perhaps inferior to his great patron, Mahmood 
Gawan. He was perfectly tolerant of all religions, and his con- 
aideration for his Hindoo subjects may have proceeded in some 
degree from the influence of his wife, whom he loved with a rare 
affection, and to whom he was entirely faithful. Under him 
Hindoos were freely admitted to offices of trust, and Mahmtta 
became the ordinary language of accounts and local business. 
From the means afforded by the booty of the Beejanugger army, 
the king built the fort and citadel of Beejapoor of stone— -enormous 
and magnificent works of their class. The fort walls surrounded 
the town, as it was then, of Beejapoor, and consisted of a deep 
ditch and wall crowned with handsome machicolated battlements, 
with fine round and octagon bastions at intervals, fitted for 
artillery. Here and there, on weaker points, there is B. famsehmpe, 
tn the citadel were the royal palaces and public offices, and its 
defences were similar to the outer walls, except that its ramparts 
were loftier, its bastions larger, and its ditch, partially filled with 
water, wider and deeper 5 and in addition to the ramparts there is 
n fmtssehraije all round. These works are, for the most part, still 
perfect. But in the time of Yoosuf Adil Shah, the splendour ot 
Beejapoor was only in its infancy. 


CTIAPTEH XIX. 

OF THE ADIL SHAHY DYNASTY OP BEEJAPOOR {continued), 

A.D. 1510 TO 1534. 

When Ismail Adil Shah succeeded his father, he was about nine 
years old ; and the late king, on his death-bed, had ap- ismaiiAdn 
pointed Kumal Khan, who had followed him from 
Beeder, and proved faithful on many tiying occasions, 
to he^ regent, in conjunction with the queen-mother. 

Kumal Khan at once restored the public profession of the Soony 
faith. The Portuguese had retaken Goa, and he made Portugese 
peace with them, on condition that they should not 
extend their possessions. It was soon observable, however, that 
the regent was strengthening his own party ^ and, as Ferishta 
observes, the Deccan then supplied examples, in Ameer Bereed of 
Beeder, and Timraj of Beejanugger, of tlie success of ministers and 
regents against their lawful princes. In the crafty and uur 
scrupulous Ameer Bereed, Kumal Khan found m ally latrignesof 
ready to further any desperate intrigue. He proposed thej-eamt 
that ne should assist Ameer Bereed to conquer Ahmed- 
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nug'ger, if he would furtlier his own projects for iism*ping the 
crown of Beejapoor ; and these nefarious terms were ratified by 
a secret treaty, which provided that Kum^l Khan was at liberty 
to imprison Ismail Adil Shah, or put him to death, as might be 
most expedient. The first act of the confederates was to besiege 
the fort of Sholapoor. Ameer Bereed had moved to Goolburgah 
and invested it ; and Kumdl Khan, confining the queen-dowager 
and her son to the citadel of Beejapoor, proceeded to Sholapoor, 
the possessor of which, Zein Khan, surrendered the fort to him. 
He then returned to Beejapoor, and to secure his own position, 
dismissed the foreign guards, who were to a man faithful to the 
king, while he took into his service a body of Mahratta horse, by 
which his own adherents were raised to the large number of 
20,000 men. 

The queen, who possessed information of these proceedings, and 
KnmAiKhan of the fact that Kumfil Khan had actually fixed, by his 
astrologers, a date for ascending the throne, now deter- 
throije. mined upon his destruction, if possible, as the only 
available means for escape; and she urged Yoosuf Toork, the 
foster-father of her son, of whose devotion to the family she had 
no doubt, to effect it — a commission he readily accepted. Kumal 
Khan had feigned to be ill, and had shut himself up for some 
days, as the astrologers had predicted certain malign influences 
Thequeen^s against him. The queen, pretending to be solicitous 
wmnterpiot. to his health, sent an old female attendant, who 
she knew was acting as Kumal Khan’s spy, to him with a com- 
plimentary message and wave offering, and requested her to take 
with her Yoosuf Toork, who desired an audience ft^r leave to de- 
part on a pilgrimage to Mecca. There was nothing in the message 
or in the individual to excite suspicion, and after its deliveiy, 
Yoosuf Toork was summoned to receive an honorary dismissal. 
On such an occasion it is customary for the superior to give some 
leaves of pfin, rolled up with betel-nut, to the petitioner: as 
Yoosuf Toork advanced to receive the pan on his extended scarf, 
the naked hands being considered a disrespectful breach of etiquette, 
Knmsi Khan concealed a naked dagger beneath it, and as the 
assassinated, regent Stretched out his hand, Yoosuf Toork suddenly 
plunged the dagger into his breast, and he died instantly, with a 
loud groan ; while the attendants, hearing the noise, rushed in, and 
dispatched the assassin and the woman ere they could leave the 
apartment. Kumal Khan’s body was then dressed and placed in 
the balcony by his mother, as though he were alive ; and a message 
sent to the troops to hasten to salute him as king, and seize Ismuil 
Adil Shah and his mother. Snfdur Khan, the ministers son, 
conaiderij\g he had troops enough for this purpose, shut the gateg 
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of the fort, and proceeded in person against the queen’s palace, 
which was separate from the rest, with a body of 5,000 men. 

The queen did not as yet know of the fate of her messenger, and 
supposing he had been killed, and that Kumdl Khan Heroic toi.* 
still lived, proposed to make the best terms she could ; 
but Bilshad Agha, the foster-sister of her husband, at dowager, 
once saw the danger of such a step, and determined to resist. The 
palace gates were shut, and a faithful eunuch dispatched to the 
few foreign soldiers in the fort, to warn them of the king’s situa- 
tion. On their arrival, they undauntedly withstood the storm of 
shot and arrows poured against them, Dilshad Agha and the 
queen, clad in armour, encouraging them in person ; but when 
cannon were brought up against the palace, its brave defenders 
began to despair, and some fled. Dilshdd Agha’s message to thd 
few foreigners still in the city had, however, reached them : and 
they gained admittance to the palace from the fort ditch, by ropes 
thrown over the wall. This reinforcement augmented the de- 
fenders to nearly two hundred men, and with these, Boohoojee 
Khanum and DilshM Agha continued to tight gallantly. As 
Siifdur Khan broke open the gateway of the palace, he was re- 
ceived with a sharp volley of arrows and shot, totally unexpected ; 
and being himself wounded in the eye, retired, and was leaning 
against the palace wall, when the young king, recognising him, 
pushed over a heavy stone from the terrace roof above, which 
killed him on the spot. His followers fled, and in a short time all 
the loyal population had rallied round their monarch. The body 
of Yoosuf Toork was buried with honour, and a mausoleum raised 
over it ; nor did the king, when at the capital, fail to visit the 
place once in every month, and join in the ceremonies for the 
repose of the soul of the faithful servant to whose devotion he 
O'Wed his life. As may be conceived, so romantic an event took a 
strong hold of the imagination of the people, and the facts are still 
recited by the minstrels of the country, with unfailing interest ; 
while the traveller, if he knows the history, will be shown the 
scene of the tragedy and its consequences. The account at 
Ferishta is amply confirmed by the local narratives. 

Although still a mere boy in years, the events of the time, and 
his natural high spirit, imparted a decision to Ismail 
Adil Shah’s mind which never left him. He at once asluSef the 
assumed the direction of his own government He dis- 
missed the faithless Deccanies and Abyssinians, and re-enlisted the 
Toorks and Moghuls who had been discharged ; and these, with liis 
father’s gallant veterans, who flocked to him from all quarters, 
soon composed a sufficient army. Ameer Bereed, on hearing of 
,the death of Kumai Khan, had raised the siege of Goolburgah, 
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and retired to Beeder ; but he was not the less active in his designs 
League the joung king, and eventually succeeded in 

against inducing the Kings of Golcondah, Berar, and Ahmed- 
Beejapoor. to join him, On the part of Mahmood Shah Bah- 

muny, in an effort to uproot the Adil Shahy , dynasty. These 
sovereigns sent quotas of troops; and, in 1514, Ameer Bereed 
and King Mahmood Shah Bahmuny advanced on Beejapoor at the 
head of 25,000 horse. Ismail Adil Shah was in nowise disma.yed. 
The king allowed the Beeder army to advance to Allapoor, 

defeats the within a mile and a half of the eastern gate of his 
* capital ; and as it debouched upon the great plain before 
the city, he fell upon it with 12,000 foreign cavalry, and leading 
the principal division himself, won a complete victory. Mahmood 
Shah and his son Ahmed had both been unhorsed in the action, 
and were captured ; but were received as honoured guests by the 
young king, himself only fourteen years old, and treated with 
respect and dignity. The sequel to this invasion, was the proposal 
of Mahmood Shah to solemnise the marriage of his son to Beeby 
Musseety, the king’s sister ; and the two monarchs proceeded to- 
gether to Goolhurgah, where the marriage was concluded, amidst 
great rejoicings. Mahmood Shah and his son, with his bride, were 
then forwarded to Beeder, with an escort of 5,000 select cavalry, 
and for a time Ameer Bereed did not appear. 

From 1514 to 1519 peace prevailed; but the Rajah of Beeja- 
nugger had succeeded in gettingpossessionof theRaichoreJDooab; 
War with tkis being an original portion of the Beejapoor 

Beejanugrger. gtate, Ismail Adil Shah determined to regain it. Timraj, 
the regent of Beejanugger, had poisoned his ward, and now exer- 
cised regal power; and he was by no means disposed to admit 
Ismail Adil Shah’s demands. He took up a position on the right 
bank of the river Krishna; and in an attempt to cross the river 
while excited by wine, Ismail nearly lost his life, and sacrificed 
many of his best troops. He was obliged to retreat ; but the 
event had the good efiect of inducing him to abandon the use of 
wine, to which it had been feared he was becoming addicted. All 
further attempt upon the Raichore Dooab was for the present 
abandoned. Soon afterwards Boorhan Nizam Shah, king of Ahnied- 
nugger, proposed to marry the king’s sister Mury am, and the cere- 
mony was performed at Sholapoor, in May 1524, which fort, with 
its dependencies, was fixed as her dowry. The cession was not, 
War with however, immediately made ; and Boorhan Shah, taking 
imSsen offence, invaded the Beejapoor dominions in 15»35, 
Hattie of assisted, as usual, by Ameer Bereed. The issue or 
Pavla. this campaign was favourable to Ismail Adil Shah, 
who defeated his hrother-in-law in a general action, with great 
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loss of men and materiel of ■war/both being present in the field and 
leading their respective ai*mies. In 1528, however^ Boorhan Shah 
and Ameer Bereed renewed the contest, and were The Kfni? of 
allowed to advance to within forty miles of Beejapoor, »Ser' 
where they were attacked by Assnd Khan, the Beeja- 
poor general, and utterly routed, with the loss of their guns and 
elephants. 

These, as it were, family quarrels, did not, however, prevent the 
parties from assisting each other on emergent occasions j form the 
same year, 1528-0, when the King of Ahmedniigger was attacked 
by the King of Guzerat, Ismail Adil Shah sent him 6,000 horse 
and a sum of money equal to half a million sterling, to enable 
him to refit his army. It transpired, however, that while em- 
ployed in this service, Ameer Bereed had tampered with the 
Beejapoor troops, and had promised their commander an inde- 
pendent estate if he would desert and join in an attack Renewed 
upon Beejapoor. This provoked Ismail Adil Shah 
beyond endurance ; and he proposed to his brother-in- Bereed. 
law that they should join to punish the man who contrived, by his 
malicious and unceasing intrigues, to keep the Deccan in perpetual 
turmoil ; or, if he pleased, be might remain neutral, which would 
answer the same purpose. Boorhan Shah preferred the latter 
alternative j and in 1529 the Beejapoor king invaded isman Adii 
the tenitory of Beeder with 10,000 of his best cavalry. 

In all bis campaigns, the king seems to have trusted to peace of 
archery as his chief weapon in war, and it was the cambray. 
national arm of the Persians, Taii;ars, Moghuls, and Turks, w^ho 
composed his best troops; but at Beeder he had to encounter 
artillery and musketry, and a hard-fought action outside 
the walls of the city tested the bravery of his troops to acdon at 
the utmost. The king displayed great personal valour 
in this battle, killing in single combat two of the sons of Ameer 
Bereed, who had attacked him successively. At the close of the 
action, a large body of fresh cavalry was seen approaching from 
the right, which proved to be a contingent of 4,000 Golcondah 
horsemen sent to the assistance of Ameer Bereed. The king 
would have attacked these at once with his own division, and 
was with great ditiiculty persuaded to witness the final charge 
instead of taking a part in it. He therefore handed Ms own bloody 
sword to Syed Hoosein, his Arab general, and seated king’s 
himself on a mound overlooking the field of battle, by 
which the place is still to be recognised. Syed Hooseir, and 
Assud Khan were completely successful, and on their return the 
king presented his own horse to Syed Hoosein, 

The fort of Beeder was now closely invested, Ameer Bereed 
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retired to Oodglieer, leaving tlie defence to his sons, and wrote to 
the King of Berar to come to Beeder as a mediator. When Imad 
Shah arrived, he found that Ismail Adil Shah would be content 
with nothing leas than Ameer Bereed’s unconditional submission; 
but the fort was impregnable, and Ameer Bereed would not 
come to terms. Hearing that his camp was pitched near that of 
the King of Berar, and that he was neglectful of it, Assud Khan 
was sent with 2,000 horse to make a night attack upon it, when 
the scouts sent on, returned, and declared they had reached the 
Ameer f®^t without a challenge. Assud Khan, con- 

Bereed ^ ducted by these men, took twenty-five horse and a few 
captureu. found Ameer Bereed drunk, lying 

on his bed, and surrounded by guards, musicians, singers and 
dancers, all intoxicated and asleep. The bed of Ameer Bereed 
was now gently lifted as he lay on it and carried off, and it was 
only when he found himself at a considerable distance from his 
camp, travelling as it were through the air, that he awoke, crying 
out that he was in the power of evil spirits, and praying God to 
forgive him. Assud Khan now rode up to him, and told him 
what had happened ; but promised his good offices with the king. 
Ismail Adil Shah was overjoyed with the result of the night 
expedition, which indeed was more like romance than reality ; 
and at first seemed disposed to put the aged Ameer Bereed to 
death, for he was led out bareheaded in the hot sun for execution. 
Then he humbly begged his life, and promised to give up the fort 
and the Bahmuny treasures if it were spared ; but his son, who 
held the fort, replied to his father’s message to surrender, that he 
would not, and that his father’s life, at his age, was not worth such 
a ransom. This was, however, only a feint to get better terms, for 
even in this extremity the merciful and chivalrous disposition of 
King of Beeiapoor was relied on. Ameer Bereed 
Beeder now begged to be taken before one of the towers of 
gMeii up. where his sons were, accompanied by tbe 

elephant which the king declared should trample him to death ; 
when at last, believing him to be in real danger, the sons ofiered 
to give up the fort if they were allowed to depart with their 
families to Oodgheer; and it was afterwards discovei'ed that they 
had loaded themselves wdth the most valuable of the crown 
jewels before they departed. The kings now entered the city and 
fort in state, and seated themselves together on the throne. All 
The king money in the treasury, about half a million sterling, 

discrihutes the jewels, clothes, china, and other valuables, were 
of Beeder to distributed to the armies, or in charity, and .King 
his array. Ismail refused to take a single article for himself; he 
had not made war, he said, for booty, but for his honour, which 
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was satisfiod. The disposal of Araeei* Bereed alone remained,} 
and at the intercession of the King of Berar, an estate was con-' 
ferred upon him, and he was allowed the command of 3,OOC 
horse in the Beejapoor army. 

The king now proceeded into the Raichore Booab, hi 

which, with the forts of Raichore and Moodgul, he the^uaichore 
recoyered. Ameer Bereed, having rendered important 
service, was forgiven, and assured that his government of Beeder 
would be restored to him ; and he was soon afterwards allowed to 
proceed to Beeder, on condition of suiTendering two forts and 
their dependencies. But he was no sooner free than he recom- 
menced his old practices, and renewed his intrigues with Boorhan 
Shah of Ahmednugger, who was sore at having had no 
part in his brother-in-law’s last successful expeditions, a hmea- 
Ismail Adil Shah had given notice to his brother-in- 
law that he was about to make a tour of his dominions, and that 
the officers on the frontier should not be alarmed; to which 
the King of Ahmednugger replied contemptuously, fthat it would 
be better if he stayed at home and minded his own business.' 
Ismail Adil Shah received this uncourteous message at Bahmun- 
hully, when at evening prayer, and was scr incensed, that he marched 
at once with a slight escort, and did not draw rein till he arrived 
next evening at Nuldroog. Here he dismissed the Ahmednugger 
ambassadors, and awaited the advance of their troops. Boorhau. 
Nizam Shah had equipped a fine army, and his train of artillery 
was unusually large. He brought 25.000 horse into the field on 
this occasion ; but they were chiefly Mahrattas and Beceanies, and 
had no chance against the veteran foreigners of Beejapoor. Boorhan 
Nizam Shah was defeated with the loss of all his guns 
and camp equipage, and fled to his capital f but tbe 
brothers-in-law met afterwards on the frontier, and 
agreed mutually that Ahmednugger should annex Berar to its 
dominions, leaving Beejapoor at liberty to proceed against Golcon- 
dab. In 1533, therefore, King Ismail opened a campaign against 
Golcondah — which State he averredhad attacked him treacherously,, 
and without cause, in the aftair at Beeder— by the siege of KowR-* 
konda. Here the king fell ill of a violent fever, and died 
on September 6, 1534, after a glorious and successful 
reign of twenty-five years. In all his military enter- 
prises the king had suffered only one reverse, that at Re^^^rmation 
the Krishna river, by the Beejanugger army, which was 
only attributable to his own rashness : and in the subsequent 
campaign, he not only retrieved that disaster, but recaptured the 
Raichore Dooab, which had been in possession of the Hindoos 
for nearly twenty years. The king’s body was canied from Kowil- 
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Jconda to Gogy, and interred beside bis fatbeiy a simple tomb- 
ifimairs stone alone marking tbe spot. The cbaracter of this 
character. Hng is well given in the words of a local bistorian, 
quoted by Ferisbta. ^He was just, patient, and liberal 5 ex* 
tremely generous, frequently pardoning State criminals, and averse 
to listening to slander. He never used passionate language, and 
possessed great wit, to wbicb he added a sound and accurate 
judgment. He was an adept in tbe arts of painting, varnishing, 
making arrows, and embroidering saddlecloths ; and in music and 
poetry excelled most of his age. He supported literary men and 
scholars munificently at bis court ; and bad a great fund of 
humour, wbitih be displayed at bis private parties and in familiar 
intercourse wfitb his courtiers.’ His personal bravery was beyond 
question, as was proved by bis acts of valour in all bis wars, and 
be shared the fatigues and privations of bis soldiers, who loved 
him deeply, and deplored bis loss. No record of his civil ad- 
ministration has been preserved ; but, it may be inferred from bis 
general abilities and Mnd disposition, that it bad fiourished 
abundantly. On bis death-bed be appointed bis friend Assud 
Khan to be protector of tbe kingdom j and though be bad no 
confidence in his eldest son Mulloo, he declared him bis suc» 
Muiiort Adu prince was therefore raised to tbe throne 

Shall sue- at Goolburgah, but his father’s opinion was confirmed 
"by hig conduct, wbicb so disgusted Assud Khan, that 
he retired to bis estate of Belgaum, leaving tbe regency to the 
old queen-dowager, Booboojee Kbanum, and Ismail Khan Dec- 
He Is de- cany. After enduring Mulloo Adil Shah’s vices for six 

throned, 1534. j^outbs, the queen-dowager determined to depose him 5 
and with the full approbation of Assud Khao, Mulloo 
ceeds, 1634. Adil Shah was dethroned and blinded, and his brother 
Ibrahim crowned king, to tbe satisfaction of aU parties in tbe 
State. 

These transactions have brought tbe history of tbe Adil Sbaby 
dynasty somewhat beyond tbe date previously mentioned, namely, 
1526; but tbe details of the reign of Ismail Adil Shah could not 
be interrupted ; and those of bis successor, Ibrahim Adil Shah I., 
will be resumed hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OF THE JriZAM SHAHT DYHASTX OF AHMEDNHOGER, 

A.D. 1489 TO 1532. 

The death of Nizam-ool-Moolk Bbeirj, who succeeded Mahmood 
Hawaii as minister of the Bahmimy State, after his ex- 
eeution, has been before related in Chapter XV. of this 
Book, as also the declaration of independence by his son al'penaence, 
Mullik Ahmed, which immediately followed that event. 

He had been previously employed in the royal service, both by 
Mahmood Gawan and his own father j and, at the period under 
notice, was engaged in reducing the Northern Konkan, which 
formed part of his father’s public estate, to obedience. In these 
operations he had been singularly successful j and had captured ail 
the Mahratta strongholds, which, up to this period, had defied the 
Mahomedan arms. Ferishta states, that though he assumed in- 
dependence, he was not crowned, nor did he style himself shah 
or king, until a later period. An attempt was made by The Bah- 
the Bahmuny State, soon after his declai’ation of inde- gtwrais 
pendence, to recover Mullik Ahmed’s possessions j but <Jefeatefi. 
the generals dispatched for the purpose were successively de- 
feated ; on the last occasion with the loss of all their baggage. A 
third attempt by Azmut-ool-Moolk, with 18,000 men, on the part 
of Mahmood Shah Bahmuny, was equally unsuccessful. Mullik 
Ahmed evaded them, marched suddenly upon Beeder, a distance 
of nearly 300 miles, surprised the city guards, and carried off 
tiie females of his family without loss ; an exploit which consider- 
ably added to his fame. He then rejoined his forces, and after 
some manoeuvres by both parties, a general action ensued, on May 
28, 1490, in which the Bahmuny troops suffered a severe defeat 
on the plain near the town of Bingar, which was commemorated 
by the erection of a palace, surrounded by a garden and park, 
which still remain* The occurrences of the reign of Ahmed 
Nizain Shah were so much mixed up with those of Mahmood 
Shah Bahmuny, and his contemporaries, that they need not all be 
reviewed. Joonair as yet had been the capital of the new king- 
dom, but it was inconvenient in many respects, and was not 
sufficiently central. Mullik Ahmed Shah had determined to gain 
possession of Dowlatabad and its dependencies, which included 
the broad and fertile valley of the upper Godavery, and eventually 
to extend his power into Berar ^ and he fixed upon a spot near 
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Bingar, wliere he had already erected a palace for the new capital, 
Ahmed- which was named Ahmednujj^g^er, the fort of Ahmed. 
£olKd.i 4 M. position, in every point or view, was an excellent 
one. It commanded all the passes into Khand^sh and 

Amerlcjvits- tx,,, 

revered by Dowlatabad, and its elevation, near the crest of one of 
Columbus. principal Deccan ranges of hills, secured a cool and 

salubrious climate. The city soon sprang up, and with the noble 
fort palaces uf the Nizam Shahy dynasty, forms one of the most 
valuable military stations of the British army in the Deccan. 

The Bahmuny officer, Mullik Wujoo, in charge of the province 
of Dowlatahad, had, like others, declared Ms independence ; and 
there had since occurred a domestic revolution, in which his 
younger brother, Mullik Ashruf, had obtained the power. Ahmed 
Nizam Shah had not as yet been able to make any impression on 
Dowlatabad ; but he devastated its districts in every season of 
harvest, and determined on continuing this policy till it should 
Dowlatabad given lip. In 1499 he was engaged in besieging the 
besieged. fort, when Mahuiood Shah of Guzerat moved south- 
Brazudis- wards with the purpose of reducing Khand^sh and 
covered. relieving Dowlatabad. This had the effect of obliging 
Ahmed Nizam Shah to raise the siege ; and a subsequent night 
attack upon the Guzerat army near Sooltanpoor, in Khand^sh, 
caused its king to retreat. Ahmed Nizam Shah now advanced 
once more towards Dowlatabad, the garrison of which sent him 
word that their master had engaged to acknowledge the King of 
Guzerat as his sovereign, and as they could not submit to this, 
they would admit him if he would come. So favourable an offer 
. could not be neglected, and the king marched with 
given up 3,000 horse, and encamped without the walls. Mullik 
Ashruf was then ill, and died in a few days ; and the 
keys of the fort were delivered up to Ahmed Nizam Shah, who, 
rejoiced at his good fortune, directed the whole of the works to be 
repaired, and placed in them a trusty garrison of his own troops. 
The possession of Dowlatahad, with its large dependencies, very 
much increased the king’s power ; and though frequently threatened 
by Guzerat, no war actually took place. Ahmed Nizam Shah 
Ahmed Shah Bheiry fell ill in 1508, and died in the course of the 
year. He was buried at Rdzah, near Dowlatabad, a 
League of ^0 which, as well for the mausoleums and colleges 

c^mbray. of koly Mahomedan saints established there, as from 
its beautiful situation and delightful climate, he had become 
^deeply attached. 

The king was succeeded by Ms son Boorhan Nizam Shah, then a 
N?zam*shah, seven years old. The public affairs were in 

the hands of experienced officers, and the young king’s 
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education was carefully conducted by them. Ferishta states, 
that be saw in the royal library at Ahmednugger, a treatise 
oh the duties of kings, neatly copied by him when he was ten 
years old. In 1510 the kingdom was placed in some danger by 
the desertion of 8,000 cavaliy to Alla-ood-deen ImM lurasion 
Shah of Berar, who, assisted by them, invaded the f/om^Bemr 
Ahmednugger dominions, being led to believe they defeated, 
would fall an easy prey ; but he was resolutely opposed by 
Khwaj ah Jehan of Paraindah — who, partially independent, was yet 
tributary to Ahmednugger — and the young king himself : and was 
defeated with great loss, dying from the field of battle at Banoory 
to Ellichpoor. The young king in this battle rode before Ajdui 
Khan, his tutor, on the same saddle, in the thickest of the fight. 
It was after this war that the Brahmin relations of the king 
claimed their hereditary rights as 'Putwaries,’ or accountants of 
Putry. The regent, Mokumil Khan, proposed an exchange of 
tenitory for Putry, which' belonged to Berar, and this being re- 
fused, he took forcible possession of the town, and it was after- 
wards retained as a family point of honour. 

In 1523 the king was married at Sholapoor to Muryam, the 
sister of Ismail Adil Shah of Beejapoor : and their sub- The king 
sequent quarrel in regard to that fort, and the defeat of prinllfslt 
the King of Ahmednugger, when he was carried off the 
field fainting from the weight of his armour, have been 
already mentioned. Ferishta adds of this battle, ‘ it Belgrade, 
was so bloody a one, that nature revolts at the remembrance/ In 
1527 Putry became the subject of a war. Alla-ood-deen Im^d 
Shah of Berar retook and fortified it, when Boorhan 
Nizam Shah in person drove out the Berar garrison, ty Charles v. 
razed the fortifications of the place, and bestowed it as < a charitable 
^ft ’ on his Brahmin relations, by whom it was held successively 
till the reign of the Emperor Akbur, and whose descendants still 
represent the family. 

In 1529 Boorhan Nizam Shah was severely pressed by the 
junction of Guzerat to the confederation of the Kings of 
Khand^sh and Berar against him. The two latter he JjSSf the 
had defeated: hut the accession of Guzerat to their 
league was very formidable. The timely assistance rendered by 
his brother-in-law, the King of Beejapoor, on this occasion, to 
Boorhan Nizam Shah, will be remembered) but the final success 
may be attributed to the judicious conduct of Kawur Sein. a 
Brahmin, who became Pdshwa, or prime minister, being the first 
instance as yet recorded of any Hindoo beinff raised to an office 
of the highest rank. The Brahmin seems to have been 
as brave a soldier as he was a skilful administrator, but 
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Boorli an Nizam Shah was nevertheless defeated, and obliged to 
sue for peace, and acknowledge the supremacy of the Giizerat 
king, which was considered a sufficient humiliation. In 1580 the 
king sent an embassy to the monarch of Guzerat, to congratulate 
him on his conquest of Malwah, but he was informed that he 
must do homage in person — a further humiliation, at which the 
king’s pride revolted. ‘ Should he who had won his independence 
from the great house of Bahmuny stoop to that of Guzerat ? ’ 
Shah Tahir, the holy saint who had been his ambassador, now 
dexterously delivered him from the dilemma. At the interview 
between the kings, he carried on his head a Koran, written by 
Ally j and the Guzerat king, descending from his throne to pay it 
reverence, saluted Boorhan Nizam Shah, who was following his 
ambassador. The two kings then entered into conversation, and 
became good friends ; Bahadur Shah, before he returned to Guzerat, 
formally resigning all his assumed honorary pretensions as king of 
M&hratta the Deccau. His Brahmin minister now rendered more 
dul?dto' excellent service to Boorhan Shah, in reducing the 
obedience. Mahratta chiefs of the mountain tracts who had as yet 
not submitted, and all these princes were very judiciously confirmed 
in their estates. 

The last quarrel between Boorhan Nizam Shah and Ismail Adil 
Shah, in 1531, resulted, as has been recorded, in the former’s utter de- 
feat j but the letter written by Ismail on receipt of the rude message 
* to stay at home and mind his own business,’ has been preserved 
Remarkable Ferishta’s history, and is too characteristic of the 
ismaVAdu Period to be omitted. ^ Have you so soon,’ writes the 
sbah. Beejapoor king, ‘forgotten your late condition at 
Ahraednugger ? If you pride yourself on the tattered rags of 
the King of Malwah, the boast is ridiculous. Nor need you be too 
vain of the title of shah, conferred on you by the King of 
Guzerat, since I derive my royal lineage from a race of sovereigns, 
and am so styled by the kings of Persia, descendants of the 
Prophet. I advise you to repent of your folly and arrogance, or I 
shall compel you to quit the enjoyments of your Bagh-i-Nizam, 
and try how you like the clashing of steel in the field of battle.’ 
No doubt much of the royal correspondence between the brothers- 
in-law and their neighbour was in the same strain ; and could 
Ferishta have introduced more specimens of the familiar and 
political letters and transactions of his period into his history, its 
interest and importance, great as both are, would have been highly 
enhanced. The King of Ahmednugger did not, it may be pre- 
sumed, like the clashing of steel in battle, to which his gallant 
brother-in-law invited him, though he did not evade it : and the 
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defeat wliicli followed was one of the worst he had experienced. 
In 1532 Ismail Adil Shah died, while Boorhan Nizam Shah lived 
for twenty years longer. The review of the latter Treaty of 
part of his reign is therefore postponed. liurembxug. 


CHAPTER XXL 

OF THE KOOTHB SHAHY DYNASTY OF OOLCONDAH, 

A.D. 1512 TO 1550. 

The conquests of the Bahmuny dynasty had gradually progressed 
eastward after the establishment of the kingdom of Goolburgah ; 
and the Hindoo principality of Wurungul, which made a gallant 
resistance, was finally reduced in a.d. 1421 by King 
Ahmed Shah Wully Balimimy. Beyond this, to the emperorof 
east, were the provinces of the Rais or Rajahs of ‘ 

Orissa, as yet very imperfectly known to the Mahomedans at that 
period, and consisting of some very fertile and productive posses- 
sions bordering on the sea, divided from the Deccan and western 
Telingto by a range of mountains, covered with thick and al- 
most impenetrable forests, and inhabited by aboriginal races, un- 
known in any degree to the Mahomedans, and perhaps 
in a very limited one to the Hindoos. The last Bah- Mahometan 
many campaign, in 1477, had established garrisons as 
far north on the sea-coast as Rajmundry j and southwards, as far as 
the Krishna river, the country had been conquered from Nursingab, 
or Nursing Rai, a powerful prince who held an independent 
kingdom or principality, bordering upon the Hindoo kingdoms of 
Beejanugger, and probably the Chdlas of Kanchy, or their 
successors of Tanjore. It is equally probable, however, that the 
tract from the Krishna south to Madras, and west to the moun- 
tains which border Mysore, was in the possession of Palligars, or 
small independent princes who ruled over semi-civilised aboriginal 
tribes, which had not escaped the influence of Hindooism, and 
probably professed a nominal allegiance, either to Beejanugger or 
one of the southern Hindoo kingdoms. The Mahomedan posses- 
sions, however, lay north of the Krishna only ; for King Mahmood 
Shah Bahmuny’s rapid march on Conjeveram, in 1479, had been 
productive of no accession of territory. To the west, the Ehishna 
and Tumboodra continued the boundary, and while 
Beejapoor possessed the Raichore Doodb, Golcondah 
followed the left bans: of the river up to its confluence with the 
Bheema, and then stretched in an irregular line to the hills so uth- 
■ ■ ■ r 2 
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west of Golcondali; which form the frontiers of the province of 
Beeder. 

This area was therefore very considerahle, and the country was 
highly productive. At a very early age— -probably about 
the Christian era, or perhaps anterior to it — ^the Hindoos 
had commenced the works of irrigation on which the 
rice crops of the province depended : and up to the conquest of the 
Mahomedans, these useful works had been continued by the later 
Andhra dynasty of Wurungul, and the smaller native dynasties 
which were subject to it. Over this valuable tract, Koolly Kootub- 
ool-Moolk, a nobleman of the Bahmuny dynasty, was appointed 
governor by Mabmood Gawan, the regent and minister ; and was 
in attendance on the king in the camp at Peerkdnda when he was 
executed. Kootub-ool-Moolk accompanied the king to Beeder 
after that event ; hut withdrew, like other great nobles, from courty 
to Golcondah, which had become the capital of the viceroyalty. 
Origin of Kootub-ool-Moolk was descended from the Baharloo 
Kootub-oo!- tribe of Toorks or Turanians, and arrived in the Deccan 
with a body of his countrymen, who were taken into the 
royal service in the reign of Mahmood Shah Bahmuny. He had 
. been well educated, and was employed as a secretary in 
one of the public departments for some years. In this 
capacity he volunteered on one occasion to go into Telingdna, to 
adjust disputes, with the Hindoo landholders 5 and having suc- 
ceeded by peaceable negotiation in this duty, was ennobled, and 
became viceroy and governor of the province. He did not imme- 
diately follow the example of Yoosuf Adil Khan and Mullik 
Ahmed Bheiry, in declaring his independence in 1489 : 
but remained loyal to Mahmood Shah, until the as- 
cendency of Kassim Bereed became unendurable, and 
in 1512 was crowned as sooltan, under the title of 
Sooltan Koolly Kootub Shah, which was continued as 
the designation of his dynasty. 

Ferishta’s history of his reign is meagre ; but his translator, 
Colonel Briggs, discovered and appended a history of the several 
reigns of the Golcondah kings, written by a local author, which is 
full of interesting details, and of particulars of the various con- 
quests and annexations of Hindoo territory made by Sooltan 
Koolly during his long reign, Golcondah, previously an insignifi- 
cant village, lying under a small hill-fort, was selected as the 
capital, on account of its central situation, and became a stronglv 
fortified city. The king gradually extended his power over the 
whole of eastern Telingfea to the sea. He captured Dewarconda 
and other forts from the Bajah of Beejanugger, and established 
the rirer Krishna as his southern boundary ; and the last account 
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of the famous fort of Wurungul, appears in its capture by the 
sooltan. Koolly Kootub Shall did not enter into the quarrels 
which were maintained among the other kings of the Deccan. 
The only act of interference that can be traced to him is the 
dispatch of a contingent force to assist Ameer Bereed, in 1532-33, 
an act which drew upon him the retaliation of the 3{!ing of Beejapoor 
in the siege of Kovilcondah, in 1534; in the campaign connected 
with which, he received a wound in the face, which terribly dis* 
figured him for the rest of his life. Towards the close of his 
reign, the king, content with the dominions he had gained, applied 
himself earnestly to the regulations of their civil government. 
He had attained the great age of nearly ninety years ; and retained 
perfect enjoyment of his faculties, though he was infirm. Some 
years before, he had imprisoned his son Jumsheed for conspiracy — 
an act which the young man never forgave ; and as the king was 
kneeling down to prayer in the mosque of the fort, on 
September 4, 1543, he was killed by the commandant, Kooiiy 

^ , . . , . , -,11 Kootub Sbah 

at the mstiga.tion of the prince, who, as had been pre- assassinated, 

viously arranged among the conspirators, succeeded 

him. 

Sooltan Koolly Kootub Shah was in his ninetieth year, and had 
reigned as king forty-four years. Very little detail is 
given of the events of the reign of Jumsheed. He 
assisted Boorhan Kizam Shah in a war against Beeja- 
poor, when he invested the fort of Etgeer, or Yatgeer, Maryqueea 
near the Bheema; but being obliged by Assud Khan, 
the Beejapoor general, to raise the siege, was pursued by him to 
his capitfd with great loss in men and camp-equipage. After 
this event, he withdrew himself from Deccan politics, and entered 
into minor wars with Hindoo chiefs, many of whom he reduced. 
Latterly, however, he fell ill, aud became cruel and jumsheed 
morose, and died in 1550, after a reign of nearly seven 
years, being succeeded by his son Soobhan, a boy of 
seven years ; when the celebrated general Seif Khan, wh o W his son 
was in exile at Ahmednugger, was recalled as regent. 

This arrangement was not, however, popular, and the ibrahim 
nobles at court offered the crown to the late king’s 
brother, Ibrahim, who had been residing at Beejanugger p„pe Juiius 
under the protection of Bam raj. In pursuance of this 
invitation, Ibrahim arrived at the capital, which he entered in 
state, and was crowned on July 27, 1550. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

OF TEE FOUTEGEESE IN INDIA, A,D. 1415 TO 1501. 

Xt is impossible to estimate the antiquity of the trade between 
Early trade Europe. From the dim ages of the Assynan 

wit/iiidi» and Egyptian monarchies it had continued to the 
^:'yEgjpt. Qj-eciau, and Alexander’s invasion gave it an enormous 
winpetua. Through the Romans, and by the Emperor Justinian, 
who, in A.D. 531, introduced the culture of silk into Italy, down to 
the Venetians and the Genoese, the trade descended with uri- 
hagging increase and prosperity. The spices, the manufactui*es, 
the sugar, the silk, and the pearls and precious stones of India, 
were welcome and indispensable commodities in all European 
markets ; and the manner of the quickest and safest route of 
transport became a question of the highest national importance. 
The channels of trade were many. Through Afghanistan and 
Trade by land Central Asia, merchandise from Northern India went 
through Asia, to Kabool or Kandahar, and thence, by Balkh, Sar- 
macand, Astrakhan, and the Caspian, reached the Black Sea. A 
more southern line was through Persia to Damascus, or Alex- 
andria ; and, in a greater or less degree, the whole of the coast 
of Asia IMinor and Syria served as an mitrqwf for the Indo- 
European trade. From Central and Southern India, as well as 
from its eastern portion, the sea was the only means of communi- 
cation, and was largely Uvsed j and long before the Christian era, 
the Hindoo (Aryan) ships of Bengal took its productions to 
Ceylon, and at the proper season stretched across to Africa and 
Egypt. The western coast of India, from north to south, seems, 
Trade by sea earliest times, to have been a busy scene ol 

venem Gxport in the north-east monsoon, and of import in the 

coast. south-west. The Indian vessels leaving Cochin, Ca- 

licut, Goa, Dabul, Choule, or Giizerat, from November to Januaiy 
or February, with a fair wind, made safe and rapid voyages lo 
the Persian Gulf, or to Aden, perhaps also to the coasts of Egypt; 
and discharging their cargoes at Berenice, Cossien, Mocha, or 
Jeddo, in the Red Sea, Busheir. or Bassora, in the Persian Gulf, 
returned with equal certainty on the change of wind to the south- 
west. The emporiums for the southern trade were Alexandria, 
Smyrna, and other ports in the Mediterranean ; and from these 
the Venetians first, and afterwardvS the Genoese, had almost >a 
monopolv of the carryir g trade to Europe. Wher Constantinople 
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was taken by tbe Turks, in 1453, the special protection the 
Genoese had received from the Greek emperors ceased, and the 
Venetians enjoyed a renewal of their prosperity for a considerable 
period. 

But other means of commimication with India were, after 
many attempts, considered practicable. Prince Henry Portuguese 
of Portugal, in 1415, before the birth of Columbus, had enterprises, 
explored much of the west coast of Africa, and had Batue^of^^ 
indicated a route by which its southern point might be 
passed ; and it was well argued, that once Africa could be crossed, 
there was nothing to prevent access to India. Subsequently 
Columbus discovered America, but not, as he had hoped, a passage 
westwards to India j and it was Alonzo V., and after him King 
John II., who followed up the course of previous Efforts of 
West African exploration. Portugal was poor, and 
the expense of fitting out expeditions very considerable. King 
John, therefore, offered shares in the discoveries that might be 
made to several European courts, on the condition that they 
should assist him, or otherwise allow him the full benefit of his 
national exertions. None, however, felt sufficient confidence in 
King John’s theories to venture ships and men in their elucida- 
tion, and he determined to pursue them himself. He Portuguese 
obtained the sanction of the Pope to his proceedings : under niego 
and sent an expedition, under Diego Cam, who ex- 
plored the coast of Africa to latitude 22® south, vrhence he dis- 
patched messengers to find out where the Venetians obtained their 
drugs and spices. One of them, Pedro de Covillam, succeeded in 
reachiag India, but before his discoveries were known in Portugal, 
Bartholomew Diaz, who had followed Diego’s track in gecond 
1486, found he had rounded the Cape while driven BjirtKSiomew 
out to sea in a storm ; for when he again made land, 
he found it trended north-east, lying on bis left hand, while to the 
east all was open ocean. Plis crew now mutinied, and, to his 
infinite mortification, refused to enter upon the unknown sea. On 
his way homeward by the coast, he disco vei-ed the southern Cape 
of Africa, which he called the Cape of Storms, but which was 
afterwards named the Cape of Good Hope. 

No immediate result followed this remarkable voyage. The 
attention of the European world had been temporarily dazzled by 
the discovery by Columbus of the American continent, and it was 
not till after King’s John’s death that his successor 

_ , , . , . , . King Km* 

Emmanuel determined to continue the discoveries of js<.*n48 
Diaz. An expedition of three small vessels, carrying under vaaco 
160 men, was fitted out under Vasco de Gama, already 
favourably known by his qualities as a seaman, and Diaz ac- 
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companied Mm im a subordiiiate capacity. The ships sailed from 
Vasco a© the Tagus on May 8, 1497. Diaz quitted the expedi- 
Gama sails, tion at Santa Maria : and Vasco de Gama, pursuing his 
voyage, rounded the Cape of Good Hope on November 
20 of the same year. By Christmas he had discovered that part 
of the south-east coast which he named Tierra de Natal, and 
having stretched out to sea to avoid dangerous currents, he missed 
Sofala, then an emporium of trade with India, but reached 
He reaches Mozambique, a Mahomedan city, and then Melinda, a 

Melinda, larger city than any hitherto met with. Ships from 
India were lying in the harbour, and there was every evidence of 
large trade in the Indian manufactures and commodities with 
and thence laden. Here he obtained the services 

sails for of a Guzerat pilot, M^l^mo Kana, as he is styled — 

India. most probably Maalim Khan — and sailed for India on 

April 22, 1498. 

The pilot proved an excellent navigator, and was familiar -with 
the use of the Portuguese quadrant, and other nautical instru- 
ments j and on Friday, May 17, the high land of India was sighted, 
Vasco de anchor near the beautiful city 

Gama reaches of Cslicut. Here De Gama sent ashore one of the 
. criminals whom he had brought with him to be em- 

ployed on desperate services, who, not being able to make himself 
understood, was taken by the people to the house of a Moor of. 
They meet Tunis, who spoke both Portuguese and Spanish. This 
with an in- man Went off to De Gama’s ship, and on approaching it 
ternreter. out from his boat, ^ Good luck, good luck! many 

rubies, many emeralds ! Thou art bound to thank God for having 
brought thee where there are spices, and precious stones, and all 
the riches of the world.’ This fortunate meeting with one who 
could speak their language filled the Portuguese with joy : and 
De Gama lost no time in reporting his arrival to the Zamorin, 
sovereign of the country, who, being absent at a 
welcomes the little distance, sent him a courteous invitation and 
portugutse. ships conveyed to a safe an- 

chorage. On May 28 De Gama set out with twelve men to pay 
his respects to the prince, but not without many misgivings on 
the part of his crew. He was, however, honourably placed in a 
palankeen, and, attended by an immense concourse of people, 
finally reached the Zamorin’s palace, at Poniany. The magnificence 
by which the Zamorin was surrounded, seems to have struck De 
Gama and his compamons with amazement : and the public recep- 
tion having been concluded, they were taken into a private apart- 
ThePortu- where they detailed the object of their mission, 

guese which was favourably listened to. Next day the 
Portuguese presents were to be delivered, and were 


present?. 
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certainly ia nowise calculated to impress the Zamorin with the 
importance or wealth of the European strangers. Four pieces of 
scarlet cloth, six hats, four branches of coral, six almasars, a 
parcel of brass, a box of sugar, two barrels of oil and one of 
honey, were selected from the stock ; and, as may be supposed, 
these homely articles were laughed at, while the Moors, jealous of 
any interference with their trade and privileges, com- Tije 
menced an intrigue in the palace, in which they re- 
presented De Gama to be a pirate. The letters sent by Portuguese, 
the King of Portugal, one of which was fortunately written in 
Arabic, were, however, honourably received by the Zamorin, who 
gave permission to De Gama to open trade. 

The Portuguese narrative of subsequent proceedings is very 
interesting, as well exhibiting the meanness and intrigue of a 
small Hindoo court j and De Gama was delay ed on one pretence or 
other till August 10. His two officers, Diego Diaz and Braga, 
had been detained by the Zamorin j but on their release, ^ 
‘there was no further pretext for remaining, and he Gaum^quits 
weighed anchor, followed by a fleet of forty ships, 
which had been assembled to capture him, taking with him four 
natives. The Portuguese guns kept the enemy’s fleet at a distance, 
till a breeze springing up, De Gama escaped in safety, and in 
September 1499 reached home. 

A new expedition was now organised, under Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral, consisting of 13 vessels and 1,200 men, which . 
sailed on March 9, 1500. De Gama had for the t|oK under 
present retired j but Bartholomew Diaz and his brother 
Diego accompanied Cabral On the voyage out, Brazil was dis- 
covered; and between that country and the Cape, a pi^^arowned 
violent storm overtook the fleet, in which Bartholomew 
Diaz’s ship foundered with all on board. The remainder, on the 
recurrence of fine weather, had, it was found, doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope without knowing it; and the fleet soon 
afterwards anchored at Melinda, where, as before, Son Shea 
Guzerat pilots were obtained, and under tbeir guid- 
ance the Portuguese arrived at Calicut on September 13. Cabral 
was received with the same imposing ceremonies as andiaweii 
his predecessor; but the Mahomedans of Calicut were, *'^<^‘'*^*^*i* 
if possible, more hostile and intriguing. Nevertheless permission 
was given to establish a factory, whereupon disagree- 
rnenta increased, till the Mahoniedans one day stormed SeMaSml 
the factory unawares, and hilled Ayres Correa, the officer 
in charge of it. Cabral’s refcdiation was severe. He took ten 
large vessels belong to the Mahomedans, and after caurai 
transferring thsir cargoes to his own ships, set them on reiaiiates. 
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fire. He then cannonaded the city, with destructive effect, and 
And proceeds Sailed to CocMn. Here the Portuguese were received 
to Cochin. kiudness, and underwent no diffculties in respect 

to loading their ships or trading with the people ; and they re-^ 
His kind ceived messengers from Cannanore and Q,uilon, heiong- 
thSe^and Hindoo kingdom of Travancore, offering 

trade. them protection and trade on favourable terms. The 
Zamorin of Calicut, however, dispatched a fleet of twenty-five 
large and many smaller vessels, containing lo,000 men, to inter- 
Cttbrai Cabral, who, however, not remaining to return 

returns to the hostages on hoard his vessels, set sail from Cochin, 
Portugal. away from the enemy, to Cannanore, where, 

completing his cargoes, he sailed for Europe, and arrived on 
July 31, 1501. 

Before his arrival, three ships and a caravel had sailed under 
Juande Nueva, who first touched at Anchiddva, an 

Nueva’s island near Goa, and thence proceeded to Cochin, where 
expedition, found the rajah had behaved in a friendly manner 
to the Portuguese left in the factory. The Rajah of Cannanore 
also gave him pepper and other goods on credit ; but the Zamorin 
Naval action Calicut was still revengeful, and dispatched a large 
with the fleet against De Nueva. The Rajah of Cochin advised 
fleet, which is him to intrench himself on shore ,* but Juan de Nueva 
defeated. brave Sailor, and as a hundred of the enemy’s 

vessels came within shot, he handled them so severely, that they 
hung out a flag of truce, and presently departed. Had Cabral, 
with a much larger force, behaved in an equally spirited manner, 
the Zamorin 's fleet might have been captured. De Nueva’s conduct 
had, however, inspired respect, and he received an invitation from 
His return to Zamorin to visit Calicut, and enter upon negotia- 
Europe. tions. TMs he declined to do, fearing treachery ; and 
having completed the cargoes of his ships, sailed for Europe. 


CHAPTER XXm. 

OF THE POETTTGHESE IN INDIA {continued), A.D. 1501 TO 1627 . 

De Ntteva’s voyage home was prosperous ; and the accounts given 
The Porto- by him of the power of the native princes of India and 
ffine^o^^lSd population of the country, convinced the king that 
enterprises to India were to he continued at all, 
India. they must be of a more formidable character. Small 
vestels. carrying limited crews, for mere trading, were a mark 
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for the cupidity of small sovereigns like the Zamcriii of Calicut, 
and were only tolerated by less powerful States and rulers such as 
Cochin and Cannanore. Of the greater powers in India, the 
Portuguese as yet appear to have gained no information ; yet from 
the visits of European merchants to Beejanugger and Beeder, 
which seem to have been of ordinary occurrence, as ^ Nazarenes 
resided at Beeder, and traded as merchants in tlie reigns Early 
of the Bahmuny kings, the existence of some of the m 

powerful monarchies must have been as well known to Deccan, 
the Venetians and to the Genoese as they were to the Turks. The 
Christian merchants to India had apparently come, in Mahomedan 
or Hindoo vessels, to ports to the north of Calicut ; but there is 
no record of any Christian settlement for trade, and it appears 
strange that the Nestorian Christians of Travancore and the south 
of India generally, should have remained undiscovered by the 
Portuguese till a much later period. The whole of the western 
trade of India, there is no doubt, had at this time fallen Maiiomedan 
into the hands of Mahomedan merchants from Arabia 
and Southern Persia j and it is by no means impossible that they 
had extinguished the trade carried on by Christians and Hindoos, 
which had existed before the rise of Mahomedanisni. It was now 
the great hope of the Portuguese to extinguish the Mahomedan 
trade in turn altogether, and to direct it into their own Expedition 
channel. The expedition of 1502, therefore, was com- 
posed of twenty ships, manned with a large proportion 
of 8 :Miers, Cabral declined the command, and it was tt-s projects, 
given to Vasco de Gama, who, with his brother Stephen, and 
Vincento Sodr5, was to suppress the Mahomedan trade at all 
hazards. While Vasco de Gama himself should drive them from 
the coast of India, the two other captains should cruise through 
the Indian Ocean, and at the mouth of the Red Sea, cutting ofE 
ail Moorish ships that appeared. 

The fleet had assembled at Melinda, after establishing factories 
on the African coast, and now sailed across to the west coast of 
India. When near Cannanore, a large ship carrying pilgrims to 
Mecca, and the property of the Sooltan of Egypt, was wanton de- 
captured, after a spirited resistance ; and a scene of cmel 
massacre and piracy ensued, which would be hardly iHisrimsbip. 
credible, hut that it is related with every impress of truth and 
most minute detail by the Portuguese historian, Faiia y Souza, 
whose account cannot be discredited. When the children of the 
captives were removed to the Portuguese vessels as slaves or 
converts, the crews of the captured vessels, with the passengers, 
were confined to the hold and the ship set on fire. The first 
att3mpt was not successful ; but at the second, the whole, about 
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**500 persons, perisHed in tlie flames. Vasco de Gama then pro- 
Kue^Tre* <i^ided to Gannanore, where he was sumptuously re- 
weif received ceived, and thence sailed to Calicut, to reven»-e himself 

atCanna- rr • ^ 

nore. Upon the Zamorin. 

The Zamorin’s conduct, as incited hy his Mahomedan subjects, had 
been faithless and hostile, but not barbarously cruel. As De Gamu 
Cruelty of captured the crews of fishing craft 

Vasco de and other small Teasels, and then sent his demands to 
the Zamorin, declaring that if they were not settled 
instantly, he should execute all the natives he liad taken. And he 
literally fulfilled his threat, hanging the prisoners at the yard-anii 
of his ships ,• and cutting off their hands and feet, sent them ashore, 
without further negotiation. He then cannonaded the town, 
destroying much of it, and set sail for Cochin. The Zamorin 
sent a message thither, imploring De Gama to come to him, 
Thezamorin’s "^hen all would be settled, and De Gama went, taking 
treachery. Qjjjy jjjg own ship ; hut he had a narrow escape from a 
light fleet, by which he was intercepted, and nearly captured, and 
matters between the Portuguese and the Zamorin became worse 
than ever. De Gama did not, however, remain long in India, and 
DeGama Portugal on December 20, 1503; but, before 

returns to that period, he had formed an alliance with the Rajahs 
Portugal. Cochin and Gannanore ; and he left his deputy, 

Vin cento Sodr^, to protect Portuguese interests at both places. 

On De Gama^s departure, the Zamorin took up arms against 
his subject, the Rajah of Cochin, and demanded the surrender of 
the Portuguese. The rajah, however, resisted gallantly, and 
defeated the force sent against him. Sodr^ was unwilling or 
unable to risk anything in the contest, and remained at sea with 
Albuquerque squadron. Meanwhile, assistance was at hand from 
Portugal, for nine - ships had sailed from Lisbon, in 
merits. three divisions, under the command of Alonzo Albu- 
querque, his brother Francisco, and Antonia Saldanha. On their 
TheZamoriii arrival, the Zamorin’s combination was rendered im- 
defeated. possible, and he was defeated and obliged tb sue for 
peace ; and Triumpara, the rajah of Cochin, being satisfied of the 
Portuguese to him, good faith of the Portuguese, gave 

fort*buiitat them permission to build a fort, while a factory was 
Quiiott. established at Quilon. At this juncture, the brothers 
Albuquerque sailed for Europe, leaving Duarte Pachdco with a 
•Tie Zamorin defend Cochin: and the Zamorin con- 

sttacics ceived he had now the Portuguese in his power. It is 
probable that he obtained aid from the Rajah of 
Becjanugger, whose vassal he was; for he now advanced upon 
Gochiu, with a fleet carrying 400 pieces of ordnance, and by land 
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with an army of 60,000 men. Triumpara believed sucli a force to 
be invincible j but the gallant Pacheco bade him fear 
nothing, and with his handful of men and the rajah's ft^atedby 
troops, not only defeated the Zamorin in several bloody 
fights, but forced him eventually to retire with the loss of 18,000 
men. These gallant operations were barely concluded, Lop^soare* 
when Lop(S Soarez arrived with a fleet of thirteen 
ships, the largest that had as yet been built in ships. 
Portugal; and with them he sailed to Calicut, where the Zamorin 
agreed to all his demands, except the surrender of a caiicutis 
Milanese, who was employed as an engineer in his 
service. Soarez resented this creditable refusal by aguin bom- 
barding Calicut, and destroying much of the city ; and on his 
passage from Cannanore, which had shared the same fate, he fell 
in with the Zamorin 's fleet, and seventeen large Moorish Thezumorin’i 
vessels, all of which, after a smart action, he captured, fleet cap- 
These proceedings had afforded him avast booty, and 
he sailed home, arriving on July 22, 1606, and leaving four ships 
to protect Cochin. 

In 1507 Don Francis Almeida, with the rank of Madagascar 
Viceroy of India, arrived in command of a magnificent <^^8covered. 
fleet of twenty- two ships and 1,600 trained soldiers. A?m^S"flr8t 
After building a fort at Anchid^va, near Goa, he viceroy, 
sailed to Cochin, bearing a crown of gold and jewels which had 
been specially manufactured for Triumpara; but the old rajah 
had retired from the cares of government, and his nephew, the 
reigning prince, was invested with it in his stead, Almeida 
now gained intelligence of a formidable combination 
of native powers against the Portuguese. The Zamorin of'native 
had not only drawn the court of Beejanugger, or SrSthe 
Beejapoor— itis not very clear whicli — ^but the King of 
Guzerat, into an offensive and defensive alliance. The Ma- 
homedans, who had so long enjoyed an exclusive western trade, 
found it to be very seriously interfered with, if not entirely 
intercepted ; for the Portuguese squadrons cruised in the Indian 
Ocean, up to the mouth of the Red Sea, and intercepted most of 
the Moorish vessels. Through Mahmood Shah 1., then king of 
Guzerat, the assistance of the Mameluke Sooltan of Egypt was 
invoked; and the Venetians, who took up the subject with ardour, 
furnished him with timber and artificers. By these AMahome- 
means, in 1507, a fleet of twelve ships, under Ameer 
Hoosein, was sent to Guzerat from Suez in the Red the Red sea. 
Sea, and united with the fleet of Mahmood Shah, under his 
admiral, Mullik Eyaz, The combined fleets sailed southwards ; 
and the Egyptian fleet being in advance, found the Portuguese 
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at Ghoulcy and immediately engaged it with an ardour and skill 
as yet unknown to the Portuguese. The Guzerat fleet 
followed, and the close of the action found the Por- 
tuguese so disabled, that they were obliged to retreat, 
losing their flag-ship, which carried Lorenzo Almeida 
and a crew of 100 men, of whom only nineteen escaped. 
The accounts given by Faria y Souza, and the Ma- 
homedan historian, differ widely as to the loss in men ; but 
they agree as to the flag-ship and the death of Lorenzo, and there 
is no doubt that the Portuguese on this occasion experienced a 
severe check. 

It might have been difficult indeed for them to hold the sea, 
but for the opportune arri val, in 1608, of thirteen ships 
and 1,300 soldiers, under Tristan d 'Acunha, and 
another fleet of twelve ships, under Alfonso Albu- 
querque. These combined armaments attacked the 
Mahomedan positions in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea ; 
and Muscat and Ormuz, the most important of all, 
fell in succession. Ormuz could not, however, he 
retained with the force at the admiral’s disposal ; and 
having received news of his appointment as vi ^.eroy, he crossed 
to the Indian coast. Almeida, however, who was bent on taking 
revenge for his defeat at Choule, would not resign his office ; and 
proceeded in search of the combined Mahomedan fleets. They 
had sailed northwards, and being presently out of reach, Almeida 
attacked the fort of Dahul, then the property of the King of Ahmed- 
Almeida i^tigger, on the plea that it belonged to one who had 

destroys joined the Zamorin’s confederacy. This was not pro- 

D-ibui. bahle, perhaps ; hut it may be easily supposed that the 
admiral knew little of the divisions of Deccan kingdoms. After 
Naval en destroying Dahul by a cannonade, Almeida did not land 
gagement at his troops — ^he sailed northwards, and found the Maho- 
Jiotoryofthe medan fleets at Diu. He at once attacked them, and 
Portuguese. Egyptian • admiral, in a chivalrous spirit, weighed 
anchor and engaged him. The result was a splendid victory to 
the Portuguese, and a complete satisfaction for the defeat of 
Almeida'S Choule ; but it was stained by a savage act of Almeida, 

cruelty, p^t his prisoners to death. Of this engagement 

there is no trace in the history of Guzerat; but Faria y Souza’s 
account of it is too circumstantial to be doubted; Almeida still 
Arrival of a refused to give up his authority, and actually impri- 
cfmbnho!** soned Alhuquerque ; but the arrival of a new fleet 
Fate of "under Dorn Fernando Continho, in 1610, obliged 

Almeida. him to resign. Almeida perished in a quarrel with 

J5dine Kaffirs on the African coast; and he had been told. 
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It is related, bj an Indian astrologer, that be sbonld not reach 
Portugal. 

Albiiquerqne^s first act was to attack Calicut. Coutinbo led the 
assault ; but, drawn on too far by his ardour, was 
killed, and Albuquerque himself severely wounded, attacked. 
For the present, therefore, the viceroy withdrew from Oalicrt, 
and proceeded towards Ormuz ; but by the way turned ^ 
against Goa, then in possession of Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
king of Beejapoor, which fell, almost without resistance. In 
1511 Goa was retaken by Ismail Adil Shah’s general, 

Kumal Khan j but Albuquerque had seen the beauty 
and value of its position, and determined to regain it, 
and soon afterwards, suddenly appearing before the 
city, carried it by assault. The Beejapoor troops de- 
fended the place bravely ; but they could not with- fuTed^by^* 
stand the ardour of the Europeans, who inflicted a loss Albuquerque, 
unon them of 6,000 men. No attempt was made by the King 
of Beeiapoor to retrieve his loss, and the Portuguese were allowed 
to retain this most valuable possession under a covenant not to in- 
crease their territories. Albuquerque now declared Goa becomes 
to be the capital of the Portuguese dominions in India 
— a distinction it still preserves. From the capture of 
Goa till his death in 1573, the viceroy was actively employed 
against Malacca, Pegu, Aden, Ormuz, and Bin. Ormuz was 
attacked in 1514, and a fort built there, and the Portuguese power 
was fully recognised by the King of Persia. 

These glories did not, however, protect the viceroy from the 
intrigues of his enemies at court ; and, instead of receiv- 
ing the title of Duke of Goa, as he had hoped, he was 8U persetJed 
superseded by his avowed enemy Soarez. He was ill g?iefl^^^ 
when he received the news, and it hastened his death. Fmnctst, 

On December 16, 1515, the great viceroy died, com- France! 
mending his son and a small property to his sovereign. 

‘ In regard to the affairs of India,’ he said with his last breath, 
^ they will speak for him and for me.’ Albuquerque had literally 
fulfilled the object of his mission ; he had made his na- ^ 

tion master of the Indian seas, and he had carried its buque?q%t^' 
arms victoriously into the Eastern Archipelago, from 
whence, to Aden and Ormuz, there was none to dispute them. 
As nearly as possible all the Mahomedan trade with Western 
India had now been intercepted : and the European traders, instead 
of Genoa and Venice, now sought Indian drugs and 
manufactures at Iflsbon. He had committed his cliamcter of 
sovereign to no territorial acquisition which would have 
cramped his proceedings : and when he took Goa, he restricted 
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himself to the city and fort, giving? its dependencies to his native 
ally, Timoja, who governed them for him. Albuquerque was a 
brave and honoui*able gentleman ) his acts have no stain of cruelty 
or deceit upon them, and he was respected, as much as feared, by 
his enemies. 

His successors were men of a different stamp : less soldiers than 
merchants. Lopd Soarez made an unsuccessful attempt to 
take Aden ; and Malacca was threatened , only to be saved 
by the spirit of its garrison. In 1517, however, Fernando Perez da 
Andrada reached Canton, and established the first Euro- 
pean trading relations with the Chinese. Diego Lopez de 
Siqu€ra was a viceroy of much the same character as 
Soarez. He had a fleet of forty ships and 3,000 men. With 
these, in 1521, he sailed to Diu, and made the old demand in 
Diego Lopez regard to a site for a fort; bat meeting with a stern 
th?Ma'hoSfe- refusal from the old Guzerat admiral, abandoned the 
daa adiniraL enterprise, and retired, but not unmolested, for 
Mullik Eyaz harassed his rear, took one of bis vessels, and 
followed him to Choule, where he was again shamefully defeated. 
That the Portuguese were cowardly, began to be believed by the 
Rhodes Kings of Guzerat and the Deccan; and in 1522, the 
taken uy tbe King of Beejapoor attacked Goa, which he was how- 
^ ever unable to take ; hut the Portuguese could not 
defend the territory of their native ally, Timoja, which was an- 
nexed to the Beejapoor dominions. It is true that this pusillanimity 
was redeemed by Hector di Silviera, in 1527 ; but a review q£ 
his proceedings will be better deferred to tbe history of Bahadur 
Shah, king of Guzerat, over whom a great victory was obtained. 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER L 

OF THE IJSrVASION AND BEIGN OF BABT7B — INTBODUCTOE^T. 

Befobe entering on tlie details of the last Moghul invasion and 
its consequences, and the establishment of an imperial dynasty, in 
many respects differing very materially from its predecessors^ — a 
dynasty which, after attaining the utmost degree of splendour and 
power, was finally extinguished in misery and shame within the 
last few years — it seems an appropriate stage in this history to 
review, very hriefiy, the effects of the early Mahomedan rule upon 
India, and upon its people, up to the period refeired to. 

If this period he reckoned from the first invasion of Mahmood 
Shah of Ghuzny, in a.d. 1001 , to the establishment of the Emperor 
Babur at Dehly, in 1526, it amounts to 525 years; but as the 
Mahomedan expeditions to India, up to the reign of Mahomed 
Giioory — nearly 200 years later — may be considered more as mili- 
tary and predatory operations than affecting the government of the 
country, then only partially occupied by military posts, it becomes 
necessary to date the establishment of Mahomedan government 
from the reign of Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, whose administration 
may he said to have commenced immediately after the battle of 
Narrain, in 1193 ; for, after that period, the various dynasties of the 
Mahomedan kings succeeded each other, as has been exhibited in 
detail, without interruption, down to the extinction of that of 
Lody, by Babur, in a.d. 1526. The period of actual administration, 
therefore, becomes reduced to 333 years. It was at first neces- 
sarily partial and circumscribed; but was gradually extended over 
the whole of India to the north, and as far as the Krishna river to 
the south, which as yet defined the extent of the Mahomedan pos- 
sessions. South of the Krishna, as late as 1526, the cowmtiy, up 
to this period, was exclusively Hindoo. 

It is always difficult to realise the progress of time by mero 
numbers. If reduced to practical application, the figures S33 may 
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serve to represent tlie period between the reigns of Henry VIIL 
and King John of England; or, as a later standard, between 
Henry VIII. and the present year, 1870, in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The events of the intervening periods may be followed 
mentally, and the progress made estimated ; and hence a deduc- 
tion follows in regard to the time which has been needed to 
produce the changes that are evident. It is by no means so 
easy, however, to deal with the variations of a distant period, in 
a country entirely differing, in all respects, from any European 
standard ; and while there is nothing on record among Hindoos, it 
is from the histories of the Mahomedans alone that the deficiency 
can be supplied ; and from the details of their progress up to 1526, 
the conclusions to be arrived at are eminently unfavourable. This 
period has been shown to have been one continuous struggle for 
dominion, and, for the most part, for the suppression of Hindooism ; 
and though the former had succeeded, the latter had made no 
progress whatever. It was in vain that millions, perhaps, of the 
Hindoos had been sacrificed under the fanatic zeal of an intolerant 
faith; equally vain that their temples had been destroyed, the 
idols they contained broken to pieces, and their holiest shrines 
desecrated. Hindooism yet remained, in every part of India, dear 
to the people, and its rites were practised in defiance of edicts, 
and of Mahomedan terrorism. There is hardly a reign of the early 
Mahomedan kings, in which expeditions for the express purpose 
of the extermination of idolatry and infidels are not chronicled 
with undisguised exultation by the Mahomedan historians ; and 
the details of wholesale brutal massacres, or making slaves of tens 
of thousands of captives at a time, up to the period under notice 
are at once savage and repulsive. If here and there they are 
varied by the comparatively benevolent toleration of one monarch, 
he is almost invariably succeeded by another of the hereditary 
stamp. 

XJp to the period of 1526 there is no appearance of the Hindoos 
having enjoyed the continuance of their own peculiar laws ; and 
indeed, under the tenets of the Mahomedan faith, and its practice, it 
would have been impossible for Mahomedan law officers to have 
administered, or even recognised them. It can only be assumed, 
therefore, that they were continued in secret, and were applied to 
questions of inheritance after a manner which avoided, or did not 
provoke, interference; and that their social ranks of caste pro- 
tected them from disabilities which would otherwise have ensued. 
The Emperor Babur mentions in his Memoirs, that when he arrived 
in India, the officers of revenue, merchants, and workpeople were 
all Hindoos. In regard to the two last, the statement is no doubt 
literally correct, Mahomedan merchants,, or dealem in money, 
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were v-ery rare, and witli few exceptions Mahomedan artisans 
equally so ,* but bis statement as regards the first classes must be 
received with reservation : and it is most probable that tbe em-. 
ployment of Hindoos extended only to the lower order of collectors 
of revenue, scribes and clerks — offices for which Maboniedans had 
neither qualifications nor tastes. In their dealings with the people, 
who spoke only vernacular languages, Hindoos were indeed indis- 
pensable, as interpreters and local managers ; but, with very few 
exceptions, there is no trace of them having been admitted to 
public offices, or to any share in the government of their own 
people. Nor was it until after-times that their abilities were put 
to use, and they were allowed to rise in the imperial service to 
the rank to which they were entitled. 

There was not only no progress in Hindoo literature or science, 
which before the Mahomedan invasion had attained great per- 
fection, hut what they possessed had grown obsolete from actual 
desuetude. I'heir trade had become impoverished, and that with 
foreign countries, except on the western coast, appears to have 
ceased altogether. Every Hindoo State, except a few of the 
Rajpoots in Rajpootana, had disappeared from the records of his- 
tory ; and while those that remained had as yet held their position 
only by their indomitable valour, they were tributary to tlie 
paramount power. In the whole of India there remaiiied but one 
imconquered and independent, which was the kingdom of Beeja- 
nugger, and that was soon to follow the fate of the rest. 

Had, however, these great national revolutions been attended 
with any corresponding benefit to the people? Had the Ma- 
homedan Government introduced any civilizing infiuence of its 
own in furtherance of what had existed before ? It is dif- 
ficult to discover any whatever j nay, it is evident that in the 
destruction of the Hindoo nationality, the Mahomedans had stip- 
plied none of their own spirit or energy. They had not sought to 
raise the Hindoos to their own level, but to depress them as 
much as it was possible to effect j and they lay, as it were, at the 
feet of their conquerors, humbled mid helpless, the sport of every 
succeeding tyrant, or breathing awhile in peace under the rule 
of a monarch comparatively merciful and considerate. In one 
point, however, the Mahomedans could make no impression upon 
the ancient Hindoo system, which would in any degree tend te 
their own benefit, and for the most part it underwent no inter- 
ference. This was the independent government of villages by 
their local and hereditary corporations 5 and it was this system 
which secured to the Hindoo people, and perpetuated, the only 
freedom they retained. 

The antiquity of village administration cannot be estimated ; 
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blit that it descended from tbe Aryan period can hardly be doubted. 
As lands were occupied by communities, which supported them- 
selves by agriculture, members of trades and handicrafts were 
necessary to the general wants, and to retain their services, be- 
came hereditary officers. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
goldsmith, the potter, and others, were servants of the village, 
and were paid by dues levied on the produce at harvest. OVer 
these was placed a chief authoidty or magistrate, and an ac- 
countant and registrar, whose offices also became hereditary. The 
head men, with the artificers and some others, formed the village 
council, which managed all local affairs, regulated the distribution 
of lands, settled local disputes, agreed with the officers of State 
for the revenues to be paid, collected them and transmitted them. 
Revolutions in general governments, of kingdoms or provinces, did 
not afiect the constitution of these village republics : they were 
independent in the management of their own affairs; sometimes 
pfijing more, sometimes paying less, according to the rigour or 
mercy of the demand, but still preserving independence as far as 
social government was concerned. Nor did it much signify 
whether their government were Hindoo or Mahomedan. Over 
these communities the storms of dynastic revolution passed with- 
out effect ; and as they were in 1526, so for the most part they 
rennain, still practically free. The Mahomedans made no change 
in them ; they must have seen that they could substitute nothing 
more simple or more efficient. A brutal monarch like Mahomed 
Toghluk might, for a time, impose cesses or taxes which rendered 
cultivation impossible, and when the villagers fled, might hunt 
them down like wild beasts ; but even such misery had only a 
temporary result. When the storm passed over, the people re- 
sumed their old habits, and their old system, which, throughout 
India, might be modified by local existing circumstances, but was 
never wholly changed or eradicated. It was the only condition of 
freedom which remained to the Hindoos, and it was maintained. 
The Hindoo system had involved payment in kind— a fifth generally 
of the produce. This was changed by the Mahomedans into a com- 
muted payment in coin, when coin became plentiful, and was 
probably of mutual advantage to both parties. It may also he 
stated, to the credit of the Mahomedan Governments, that their 
demands and assessments were seldom excessive or tyrannical, 
except when a poll-tax was imposed in addition to the demand 
upon the cultivation; and wben this took place, it was at- 
tributable to the fanatic zeal which sought to abolish general 
idolatry by taxation of individuals. 

It has been often said in praise of the Mahomedan period, that 
its monuments are unsurpassable in grandeur; and this is true to a 
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certain extent^ though that grandeur belongs to the period to 
come, rather than that which has been described. Up to 1520, 
architecture had made comparatively little progress, and their 
magnificent fortresses were only perfected after the introduction, 
of artillery. Feroze Toghluk had constructed canals, and intru-l 
duced from the south of India the system of irrigation ; hut his I 
is a solitary instance of this public benevolence, and personally, 
in all respects, he was one of the most considerate of the early \ 
emperors of Behly. Of the rest there are but few remains of ^ 
any beauty or grandeur ; even tbeir mausoleums and palaces are 
insignificant in comparison with those which followed at Agra 
and Behly, and in the Deccan ; and it was in Guzerat and Malwah 
only, where the local monarchs applied the principle of Jain 
architecture to their public edifices, that up to this period, 1526, 
any remarkable buildings had been constructed. 

In regard to education, the Mahomedans founded many colleges 
and schools at their capitals, and in some instances extended their 
school system into villages in connection with the endowments of 
mosques ; but the languages taught in them, Persian and Arabic, 
were foreign to the people, and even to Mahomedans who became 
gradually part of the general population, and spoke vernacular 
languages. The range of acquirement was confined to religious 
works and a few elementary sciences, inferior to those of the 
Hindoos, and unattainable by the people at large. It may 
be presumed that ordinary Hindoo village-schools were not ii>- 
terfered with, but they formed no part of the State system. 

It is recorded of many of the kings, that they patronised litera- 
ture; that they themselves were authors and poets; but the 
learned men who assembled at their courts were not Indian ; 
they came from Syria, Arabia, Persia, and even Spain ; that is, 
from those countries to which the best era of Mahomedan litera- 
ture belongs. Some local historians made records of their times ; 
but the best of them, Ferishta, was a Persian, and belonged to a 
later period. Any progress in science which distinguished other 
Mahomedan countries did not appear in India. In poetry, and in 
novels and tales, there is an equal blank as regards native Ma- 
homedans; for Ameer Khoosroo, and other Behly authors, w’ere 
foreigners. It ha« been already stated, that Hindoo literature was 
dead. 

In the general improvement of the country no progress appears. 
Main tracks between the capital and the chief towns of provinces 
might he cleared of impediments and jungles ; but it has not 
been discovered that any permanent road or causeway was ever 
attempted or executed. There were horse-posts, and post-hcuises 
in some instances* but these were for the use of Government 
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servants and messengers, not for the people at large. In other 
respects, the communications through the country, whether by 
wheeled carriages or bullocks, remained as they were before the 
advent of the Mahomedans. 

It will be admitted, perhaps, that such a system of government 
was capable of no enlightened progress, and was not fitted for 
it tiating any. It had never attempted any centralizing influences 
of amelioration, and was one of brute force and conquest only, 
without other aim or consequence. In its turn, and without any 
principle of cohesion, it had fallen to pieces, as was its in- 
evitable destiny ; and it may be believed that in 1626, the inha- 
bitants of Northern India regarded their deliverance from their 
gloomy and dissolute Afghan tyrants with a grim satisfaction, 
though they might not have much hope from their Moghul suc- 
cessors. 


OHAPTEE 11. 

OF THE MOGHUL DYNASTY— THE KEIGN OF BABUH, 

A.D. 1526 TO 1630. 

Babuk was a lineal descendant of Teimoor, or Tamerlane, and the 
sixth in descent from him. His father, Oomur Sheikh Mirza, had 
first been placed in charge of Kabool, by his father, Abu Said; 
but he was removed to Ferghana, on the Juxartes, where Babur 
was bom. His mother was a Moghul of the race of Ghengiz 
Khan; but Babur had no liking for the tribe, and indeed has 
recorded that he detested them. It is strange, therefore, that the 
dynasty he founded in India should ever have been termed 
Moghul ; it was essentially Tartar ; hut the most recent invasions 
from the west having been by Moghuls, all Mahomedans had 
become known under that appellation, and the emperors them- 
selves never seem to have desired to alter what jvas assigned to 
them by the people. It would he foreign to the scope of this 
work to follow the early fortunes of Babur. They are full of 
romance, and the student will find in the Autobiography of this 
prince, translated by Mr. Erskine, not only a fund of information 
in regard to transactions in Central Asia in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, but a delightful record of his own tastes, 
feelings, and adventures, written with truth, and under a high 
sense of enjoyment of the beauties and pleasures of nature and of 
life, which is very charming. When he was only twelve years 
old, he lost his father, and became king of the family dominions ; 
and at the age of fifteen, he had conquered for himself hia 
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ancestors’ capital of Samarcand. This he was too weak to retain— 
bis conquest, and even his own dominions, alike passed away from 
him, and he was reduced to such straits of poverty, that his 
servants even abandoned him. When in his twenty- third year, 
Babur was driven out of Trans-Oxjmia, and this seems to have 
been the turning-point in his fortune; for in 1504, abandoning 
Central Asia, he had possessed himself of the kingdom of Kabool, 
where he reigned, in a constant state of chronic warfare with his 
neighbours, and of watchfulness to preserve his own possessions 
In 1511 he had again taken Samarcand ; but, as before, could not 
retain it; and by a combination of Persians and Uzbeks, in 1514, 
he was deprived of ail his dominions except Bactria. It was now 
that he turned his attention to India. The news of the dis- 
tractions and repeated revolutions at Dehly reached him through 
Doulut Khan Body, viceroy of the Punjab, from time to time ; 
and he conceived it a favourable opportunity for establishing the 
empire, to which, by his ancestor Teimoor’s conquest, he had at 
least a better claim than any of the adventurers who had success- 
ively filled the throne. His first advance into India took place in 
1519 ; but he had only reached Peshawur, when an invasion of 
Budukshan by the King of Kashgar obliged him to return. He 
had been unable to establish communication with Doulut Khan 
Lody ; but he had wiitten to the Emperor Ibrahim Lody, that the 
Punjab should of right belong to him, and he requested its 
cession. In 1520 he again marched into India, hut was obliged 
to return as suddenly as before, to repel an invasion from 
Kandahar. In 1524 Doulut Khan renewed his invitations, and 
Babur advanced as far as Lahore; but Doulut Khan had now 
turned against him, and in the uncertainty of his position, Babur 
returned to Kabool, having left governors in the districts he had 
occupied. Meanwhile the Prince Alla-ood-deen Lody, uncle to the 
King of Dehly, who had been residing at Kabool, made an 
attempt, under the assistance of Doulut Khan, to gain the throne 
of Dehly: but was defeated, and returned to his place of refuge. 
This seems to have encouraged Babur to make a final attempt. 
He crossed the Indus on December 15, 1525, at the head of only 
10,000 chosen horse, and was met by Doulut Khan Lody and his 
son Ghazy Khan, at the head of 40,000 Dehly cavalry ; but they 
declined an action, and reconciliation between Babur and Doulut 
Khan ensued soon afterwards. Invitations from many parties dis- 
affected to the emperor now came in, rapidly, and the sequel has 
already been related in Chapter XIl., Book II.; the battle at 
Paniput, and the death of Ibrahim Lody in the action. Sending 
on his eldest son Hoomayoon to occupy Agra, Babur entered 
Dehly on May 10, 1526, and was proclaimed Emperor of India. 
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Babur bad probably been misinformed as to tbe true condition 
of tbe monarchy of Dehly; he may have considered that it ex- 
tended over all India, whereas he found it to be confined to a 
narrow tract, north-west of Dehly, communicating with the 
Punji-b. All else, to the south and east, was in the possession of 
revolted chieftains, and must be reconquered. His army too woa 
probably affected by this discovery, as much as by the heat of the 
weather: for it became discontented, and even among the nobles 
and courtiers of Dehly an expectation appeal’s to have arisen tliat 
Babur, like his ancestor Teimoor, would be content with a 
ransom, and leave them to their usual intrigues and revolutions. 
Babur, however, was equal to the emergency. He had come to 
conquer India, and would do so. His appeal to his own army w’'as 
successful j imder his resolute demeanour, many who had revolted 
made submission, and in four months his son Hoomayoon had 
recovered Joonpoor, and with it much of Bengal and Behar. 

While the power of the Dehly kings was on the decline, that of 
the Hindoos in Bajpootana was on the increase, and had become 
in a great measure consolidated under Sanka, rajah of Ghittore. 
In 1519 he had defeated and taken prisoner Mahmood Khiljy, 
king of Malwah, and since then had very materially increased in 
power. So long as Babur was merely opposed to a King of Dehly, 
anything that would tend to weaken that monarchy was welcome 
to the Hindoo prince, and he had sent Babur friendly communica- 
tions; but when be became emperor, the situation was changed. 
Rajah Sanka summoned to his aid all the choicest warriox’s of the 
Rajpoot tribes: and exciting them by an appeal to their former 
chivalrous deeds in defence of Hindooism and their country, 
x'eceived an enthusiastic response. Once overthrown, the Ma- 
homedans could not again rise, and the national faith w^ould be 
restored. War was now declared, Mahomedan outposts wei'e 
driven into the fort of Byana, and the Hindoo army advanced 
towards Dehly, and was met by Babur near Sikry. His Memoirs 
afford ample evidence of the anxiety he suffered on this occasion. 
An astrologer from Kabool had foretold the defeat of his army ; 
his best veteran troops were dismayed; his Indian horse either 
deserted to the enemy or left his camp. He became penitent 
before God, he says : forswore drinking, gave away his gold and 
silver cups, and vowed to let his beard grow ; but he did more 
than this — he assembled Ms best officers, and appealed to their 
honour, and the glory they had already achieved in many a 
fight. Were men of Islam to quail before the infidels The 
reply was a fervent shout of devotion. As he drew up his army 
before the action, he rode down the lines cheering the men, and 
giving his instructions, and saw with joy that their old spirit had 
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not departed. The Eajpoots fought with a valour and def^peration 
that astonished even Babur himself j but they sustained a bloody 
defeat, and fled. In the sequel, Rajpootana was reduced to 
order, and Mahomedan garrisons placed in strong positions ,- and 
this having been accomplished, Babur turned his arms towards 
Mahmood Body, who, having assumed the title of sooltan, had 
declared independence, and advanced te Benares with ICO, 000 
men. This great but incongruous levy was also defeated, and 
afterwards dispersed, Mahmood himself retiring beyond the 
Soane river. Babur was now in possession of the Dehly territory 
south of the Ganges. North Behar was still held by the King of 
Bengal ; but be made little resistance, and was admitted to terms. 
Soon afterwards a body of Afghans, who had separated from the 
Bengal army, rallied under Bayezeed Khan, and bad taken Litkh- 
now; hut these also were pursued and dispersed, and at the 
conclusion of this glorious and memorable campaign, Babur re- 
turned to Agra. It had been his last eflbrt. 

At xigra Babur was joined by bis son Hoomayoon, who had 
left his government of Budukshan without leave, but was never- 
tneless affectionately welcomed. It is very possible that he had 
received intimation of his father s indifferent state of health, 
and wished to be near him. He himself, however, fell ill, and so 
dangerously, that his life was despaired of. When Hoomayoon 
had been altogether given up by the physicians, his father, in 
accordance with a strange superstition of his country, and despite 
the entreaties of his courtiers, determined to give his own life for 
his son’s, and take his son’s illness on himself j he accordingly 
walked thrice round his bed praying. In a short time after- 
wards he was heard to exclaim, ‘I have borne it away, I have 
borne it away 1 ’ and began to decline. But, as lias been stated, 
his health had already been affected by the climate of India, and 
the immense personal exertions made in the last campaign : and an 
illness began, before which he gradually sank, and expired at Agra, 
on December 26, 16S0, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
thirty-eighth of his reign. 

Of all the varied acts of his romantic life, there was none which, 
for daring valour, resolution, and consummate ability, could com- 
pare with Babur’s short hut brilliant Indian career. In less than 
four years, he had not only founded the dynasty of a great empire, 
hut had recovered most of the ancient possessions of Dehly. He 
bad himself selected a place for his grave, by a sparkling stream, 
near Kabool, and he was buried there ; while to this day the garden 
around his tomb is a favourite holiday resort of the people of 
that city. Mr, Elphinstone has recorded an eloquent tribute to 
the memory of this great man ^^Histoiw/ Book VII.), and o noted 
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from Lis Memoirs many curious and interesting passages ; but the 
Memoirs tbemselves are bardly to be estimated from extracts, and 
sbould be read in tbeir entirety, as the only means of understanding 
the great but simple wisdom, habitual generosity, and light-hearted 
cheerfulness, indomitable bravery and perseverance, wit, humour, 
and refreshing boon-companionship, of this mosl natural and ex- 
traordinary monarch. 


CHAPTER III, 

rHE MOGHTIL DYKASTY (cmitintfed ) — THE FIBST EEIGN OP 
HOOMAYOOK, 1530 TO 1540. 

On Iloomayoon's accession to the throne of Dehly, he had to 
make provision, agreeably with his father’s dying request, for his 
own three brothers : Kamran, Hindal, and Mirza Askari. Ojf 
these, Kamran was employed as governor of Kabool and Kandahar j 
the others had as yet received no offices. Hoomayoon would 
have preferred retaining Kabool and Kandahar as an appanage to 
his Indian dominions j nay, very possibly, might have preferred 
them to India itself j but he had little choice in the matter, 
Kamran was by no means disposed to give up the territory over 
which he ruled, and Hoomayoon had no means of compelling him 
to do so. He, therefore, made over Afghanistan to his brother, 
and with it, the whole of the Punjab. In following this course, 
however, he very materially weakened his own position; four 
yecurs had not sufficed for consolidating the power of the new 
Indian dynasty, and Hoomayoon was by no means possessed of 
the talent or of the prestige of his father. He depended entirely 
upon his army, which was in fine condition ; but he had alienated 
from himself the provinces from which fresh supplies of men could 
be drawn, the Indian soldiery had already the reputation of being 
mercenary and unfaithful, and he had no trust in them. To his 
brother Hindal he allotted the government of Sumbhul, and to 
Mirza Askari that of Mewat in Northern Rajpootana. 

The emperor *s first campaign was directed against the Hindoos 
of Bundelkund, always turbulent and disaffected. Kalinjer, so 
many time«» the subject of contention, was again being besieged, 
wLen the Afghan chieftains of Bengal, Bayezeed and Babun, again 
rebelled. This insurrection was speedily repressed, and the 
emperor proceeded to attack Chunar, then held by Shdre Khan, 
another powerful Afghan feudatory. He however submitted, on 
condition of retaining his fort ; and the emperor, in 1532, returned 
to Agra. At this period, the kingdom of Guzerat, as will be else- 
irhere related, had attained its greatest eminence^ Bahadur Shah 
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was'its king, "wlio, as related in Ch. Book ITL, kad succeeded 
Mozuffer Skak in 1526. He kad annexed Malwak and some 
Hindoo States to kis dominions j and as far soutk as Akmed- 
nu«-«-er tke kings of tke Deccan acknowledged kim as a para- 
mount power. Bakadur Shak was by no means disposed to 
acknowledge tke new dynasty of Bekly. If he owed allegiance at 
all, it was to tke kouse of Lody, which had afforded him honour- 
able protection in kis absence from Guzerat ; none certainly to the 
house of Teimoor. Nevertheless Bahadur Shah might have been 
as little noticed by Hoomayoon as he had been by Babur, had he 
chosen to keep neutral ; but he did not remain so. His first offence 
was the protection of Hoomayoon s brother-in-law, who, under an 
accusation of treason, had fled from Dekly ; and while negotiations 
regarding him were in progress, Alla-ood-deen Lody, tke uncle of 
the late Ibrahim Lody, whose unsuccessful attempt to possess 
himself of Dekly has been related in tke last chapter, suddenly 
left Afghanistan, and claimed kis assistance. Bahadur Shak 
dared not, perhaps, openly espouse kis cause ; but he gave him 
money, by which Alla-ood-deen was enabled to equip a consider- 
able force, and dispatch it against Dekly, under the command of 
his son Tartar Khan. It was, however, defeated by the emperor 
in a general action fought near Byana, in which Tartar Khan 
was slain. Hoomayoon was not now to be restrained from follow- 
ing up his victory over the malcontents in an advance into Guzerat , 
and this was delayed on a serious point of honour peculiar to the 
times. Bahadur Shah was engaged in war with the Rajah of 
Chittore, and had invested that fort. Were he to he attacked in 
that position, it would not only be at a disadvantage, but as a 
corresponding relief to ^ the Infidels.’ Hoomayoon waited there- 
fore for the fall of Chittore; and in November 1534 advanced 
upon Bahadur Shah’s camp, which was entrenched at Munde- 
soor. He had placed great confidence in his guns, which were 
served by the Portuguese, who had enabled him to prevail at 
Chittore ; hut they were of no avail : Hoomayoon cut off the 
supplies, and on his final attack in March 1535, Bahadur fled 
precipitately to Mandoo, and thence, finding himself pursued 
by the emperor in person, to Cambay, and eventually to 
the Island of Diu. Bahadur did not attempt to defend his 
territories, of which the emperor took possession j but the fort of 
Champanair long held out, and was only taken by escalade, the 
emperor himself being one of the three hundred men who gained 
entrance by climbing its almost perpendicular side, by means 
of steel spikes driven into crevices in the rock, while the 
attention of the garrison was drawn off by a feint against the 
gate. Believing his occupation of Guzerat to have been secure, 
Hoomayoon left the province under charge of his brother 
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Mirza Askari, tke history of whose brief administration will be 
given in connection with the reign of Bahadur Shah, and marched 
for Bengal^ about 1537, according to Mr. Elphinstone’s computa- 
tion of time, against Sh^re Khan, who had again rebelled, and on 
this occasion in a most formidable manner. The details of Shere 
Khan’s progress will be more fitly given in the history of his 
career and reign than in this place. Hoomayoon, as he advmiced 
eastwards, found Shere Khan was engaged in subduing Bengal : 
and he therefore laid siege to Chunar, which lay in the direct line 
of his advance, and of his communications. Chunar was taken — 
the pass of ChikraguU}^, on the bank of the Ganges, was found 
unoccupied, and Hoomayoon’s army debouched without opposition 
into the plains of Bengal. Gour was taken possession of almost 
without resistance, but still ShCre Khan was at a distance. He 
had, however, followed a wise course. He had allowed the 
emperor to advance, as it were, into a decoy. The Ganges began 
to inundate the country, and the rains rendered it impassable. 
The emperor held his ground near Gour during the monsoon, but 
when the dry season enabled him to advance, he found that Sh<5re 
Khan had thrown himself between Gour and the upper provinces, 
and was intercepting his communications. The advanced force of 
his army, on its return towards the upper provinces, was defeated 
near Mongyr, and before he could form any plans of his own, 
Sh4re Khan with his whole army had taken up a position across 
his very path. This campaign is one of the few of Indian 
occurrence in which military manoeuvres were resorted to which 
can he followed with accuracy ; and Sh^re Khan is entitled to 
high credit as a general, for the disposition and management of 
his forces. The emperor did not attack him at once, as he might 
have done with advantage, but allowed him, during a delay of 
nearly two months, to entrench his camp ; out of which he sallied 
on the night of June 15, 1539, leaving enough force to mask his 
movements, and at daybreak the following morning assaulted the 
emperor in three divisions. The emperor’s bridge of boats had not 
been finished, and escape was next to impossible— Sh^re Khan’s 
attack was irresistible. Hoomayoon, as a last resource, plunged on 
horseback into the river, and would have been drowned with his 
horse, had not a water-carrier, floating on an inflated water-bag, 
rescued him. His army, including the best portion of Ms father's 
veterans, perished for the most part by the sword and in the in-^ 
undations. The empress, who had been taken prisoner, was after- 
wards sent by Sh^re Khan to Agra, with every mark of respect. 

Hoomayoon reached Agra safely, and found public affairs in great 
confusion. His defeat, and the loss of his army, had reduced his 
prestige. His brother Hindal had conspired against him, and 
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Kararan, who had arrived from Kahool, was hardly to he trusted. 
Eveatually, however, they were all reconciled. They expected that 
Sh<lr6 Khan would follow up his successes, and were prepared to 
meet him ; hut instead of doing so, he remained in Bengal, reducing 
the whole to order, and establishing his own government. Gro^g 
weary of delay, and seeing how greatly Sh<5re Khan was im- 
proving his position, the emperor moved against him in April 
1540 ; and near Kanouj, met Sli^re Khan, who had advanced to 
encounter him. Hoomayoon had constructed a bridge of boats 
across the Ganges, over w^hich he was allowed to pass his army 
without molestation. No sooner had he done so, however, 
than he was attacked by Sh<§re Kban on May 16, and sustained 
an irreparable defeat. His army was driven back upon the 
bridge and into the river, where it perished for the most part ; 
and Hoomayoon, whose horse was wounded, would have perished 
also, but for a eunuch, who guided an elephant on which the 
emperor had mounted, into the river and swam it across. Here, 
too, escape would have been impossible, for the elephant could 
not mount the steep bank on the other side ; but two soldiers, 
who saw what had happened, tied their turbans together, threw 
them to the emperor, and so drew him to the shore. He was 
now joined by his brothers Hindal and Askari, and rallying a few 
troops, they made the best of their way back to Agra, whence, 
collecting such treasures and valuables as they could, the brothers 
pursued their route to Lahore, expecting that Kamran, who was 
there, would enable them to hold their ground. In this, however, 
the emperor was mistaken ; for Kamran made peace with Slv^re 
Khan, hy the cession of the Punjab, and retired to Kabool. 

Hoomayoon now proceedcid to Sinde, then in possession of 
Hoosein Arghoon ; and endeavoured to excite him to action in 
his behalf. But he was coldly received, and in the end opposed 
by this prince, who forced him to leave Sinde ,* and in his ex- 
tremity, the emperor determined to cross the desert, and threw 
himself upon the protection of Mai B^o, rajah of Joudpoor. The 
march was one of misery and privation, many of his followers 
perished from thirst ; and when the unfortunate monarch reached 
Joudpoor, he found the rajah hostile to him, and was obliged once 
more to resume his wanderings in the desert between that city 
and the Indus. It was a tract of burning sand, with hardly a 
break, unrelieved by the shade of a single tree, and almost desti- 
tute of water. Wherever there was any in the deep wells, a few 
houses had been built, generally fortified, and defended by a bold 
race of hereditary robbers and marauders. These people guarded 
their water with the utmost jealousy, resisted the attempts of the 
emperor’s escort to obtain it, and after sharp skirmishes in many 
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place^y tlie unbappy fugitives were frequently driven off, and^ 
already exhausted, bad to struggle, as besc they could, to another 
halting-place further on. In addition to the men, the horses, ana 
a few camels, there was a crowd of helpless women, including 
the empress, then far advanced in pregnancy, and her attendants. 
After many weary marches, attended with the loss of numbers of 
their company by exhaustion, thirst, and fighting, they found 
themselves pursued by a body of the Joudpoor cavalry, from whom 
escape was impossible ; but they were not attacked, and it seemed 
the intention of their pursuers that they should perish in the 
waste j for parties of horse preceded them, cutting ofi all access 
to water and provisions. Yet the emperor and his devoted fol- 
lowers struggled on, until, in final despair, they prepared them- 
selves for death. At this juncture, their pursuers appear to have 
been actuated by pity for their sufferings j for the son of the rajah 
advanced with a flag of truce, and after upbraiding the emperor 
for a wanton invasion, as it was considered, of the country, and 
the slaughter of cattle, provided him with water and a few coarse 
provisions, and suffered him to depart. Amerkote, upon which 
place his final hope of deliverance rested, was, however, still far 
distant, and the horrors of the preceding part of this sad march 
were almost exceeded before it was concluded ; but finally the 
emperor, witli but seven followers, arrived at the fortress, and 
obtained from its rajah, Rana Persad, the hospitality and rest ht 
BO deeply needed. Here too was born, on October 14, 1542, the 
Prince Akbur, destined to become one of the most glorious 
monarchs that India ever possessed. 

From Amerkote, with the assistance of its rajah, Hoomayoon 
made a fresh attempt to obtain a footing in Sinde. He was joined 
by other Hindoo princes, and found himself at the head of 15,000 
horse; but be made no progress against Hoosein Argboon; and 
Rana Persad, affronted by the conduct of some Moghuls, suddenly 
left Huomayoon’s camp, his example being followed by most of 
the others. The contest with Hoosein Arghoon did not last long 
after this. Glad to be rid of the emperor on any terms, he assisted 
him to proceed to Kandahar, and on July 9, 1543, Hoomayoon 
proceeded thither, all hope of re-evstablishing himself in i:dk 
being for the present abandoned. 
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OHAPl'EB IV. 

OF THE AFGHAN DYNASTY OP SOOB, 1540 TO 1545. 

After the flight of the Emperor Hoomayoon from India; his sno- 
cessfui rival; Sh^re Shah Soor, succeeded him ; and established 
the seventh Afghan dynasty. Shere Shah was descended from a 
family of purely military adventurers. His grandfather, Ibrahim 
Khan Soor, a member of the Afghan tribe of that name, belonged 
to the town of Koh, in the province of Peshawur ; and on the 
accession of King Bheilole Lody, came to Hehly in search of em- 
ployment. The Soor family claimed descent from the princes of 
Ghoor, one of whom, Mahomed Soor, settled among the Afghans 
of Boh, married the daughter of a chieftain, and transmitted his 
name to his posterity. The Soor tribe were thus distinguished as 
illustrious from the other Afghans of the country. Ibrahim Soor 
did not enter the royal service of Dehly j he was employed by 
Jumal Khan, a nobleman of distinction, who, being afterwards 
appointed governor of Joonpoor, in Bengal, took Hussun, the son 
of Ibrahim Soor, with him, conferred upon him the command of 
600 horse, and granted estates for their maintenance. This person 
had eight sons, the two elder of whom, Fureed and Nizam, were 
legitimate j but they seem to have been neglected and ill-treated, 
and Fureed left his father, and entered the service of J umal Khan, 
as a private soldier. His father wrote for him to be sent back 
^ for his education ; ^ but the young man could not be persuaded to 
return home, and applied himself diligently to study. 

After the lapse of several years, Hussun Soor visited Jumal 
Khan at Joonpoor, and being reconciled to his son Fureed, now 
made over to him the management of the family estate, which he 
conducted with gi*eat success : but he was eventually displaced by 
his father, at the instance of a favourite concubine, in favour of 
one of her sons, Sooliman. Fureed then left Bengal, and proceeded 
to Agra, where he took service with Doulut Khan Lody, a relative 
of the king, Ibrahim Lody, who endeavoured to interest the king 
in favour of his proUgi^ but failing in this, Fureed made no 
other effort to disturb his father’s arrangements, and on his 
death was recognised as his heir, and received the royal confirma- 
tion of the family estates. He was not opposed by Sooliman, who 
retired to the court of Mahomed Khan Soor, a distant relative, 
now governor of Joonpoor, who seems to have endeavoured to 
make an arrangement between the brothers, and was preparing to 
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enforce his award, when Tbralum Lodj, the king, fell in battle, 
and was succeeded by the Emperor Babur, 

Fureed Boor would have been unable to resist the combination 
against him, but for the protection of Mahomed Shah Lohany, 
who had assumed independence in Behar. On one occasion, during 
a hunting part}', Fureed slew a tiger with a single blow of his 
sabre, and received on the spot the title of Shere Khan, by which 
he was ever afterwards distinguished, and was also appointed 
tutor to the king’s son. This did not, however, preserve him from 
the efforts of the family combination against him ; and eventually 
Mahomed Khan Boor, taking advantage of his temporary absence, 
sent a force into the district, and placed Sooliman and his brother 
Ahmed in possession of the family estate. Sh^re Khan took 
refuge with the governor of Kuna, and obtained from him a body 
of troops to recover his territories, in the name of the new Em- 
peror Babur. In this he was perfectly successful; and he re- 
covered also other districts in the emperor’s name, besides his 
own, obliging Mahomed Khan Boor to fly. Slfore Khan thus 
became locally very powerful ; but he recalled Mahomed Khan 
Boor, and generously put him in re-possession of his estate, thus 
converting his greatest foe into his warmest friend. Sh^re Khan 
had doubtless thus early perceived the necessity of strengthening 
the Afghan party in Bengal to the utmost of his power. Having 
thus settled his Bengal affairs, Sh^re Khan returned to Kuna, and 
accompanied his friend the governor on a visit to the Emperor 
Babur’s camp. 

Here he seems to have first conceived the possibility of recover- 
ing the throne of Dehly for the Afghan race. lie said to a 
friend one day, ‘that he thought it would be no difficult matter 
to drive those foreigners, the Moghuls, out of the country. If the 
Afghans, who were now at enmity among themselves, could be 
brought to unite, the work might be effected ; and should fortune 
ever favour him, he imagined himself equal to the task.’ Ferishta 
gives also a characteristic anecdote of Sh^re Khan. He was 
seated one day at dinner in the emperor’s tent, when solid dishes 
of meat were before him, and he had only a spoon. His call for a 
knife was not attended to, and drawing his dagger, he cut up 
what he needed, and made a hearty meal. The emperor, who 
had been watching his guest, turned to the steward of the house- 
hold and said, ‘This Afghan is not to be disconcerted with trifles, 
he may come to be a great man yet.’ Sh^re Khan was perhaps 
sensible of the imprudence of his conduct, for he left the 
emperor’s camp suddenly, on pretence that his estate had been 
attacked, and proceeded to King Mahomed Shah Lohany, with 
whom he became an especial favourite ; and it is evident that the 
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ttianner and society of liis own countrymen, tlia Afghans, were 
more acceptable to him than those of the court of the Moghui 

Not long afterwards, King Mahomed Shah Lohany died, leaving 

^ gon a minor j and his wife, the Sooltana Ladoo, as regent. 

Sh^re Khan acted as her minister; and, on the lady’s death, 
succeeded to the chief power in the State, which was increased by 
a decisive victory obtained over the forces of the King of Bengal 
It would appear as though it were impossible for any Afghan to 
endure the success or prosperity of another, and this national 
failing had proved the ruin of their several royal dynasties. 
Although Sh^re Khan’s government of the Joonpoor State had 
been singularly beneficial and successful, his countrymen urged 
the young king, Juki ■ Khan, to fly to the King of Bengal, 
already smarting under Sh^re Khan’s defeat, and secure his aid in 
driving the minister from his position. Sh^re Khan could only 
protest his fidelity ; but this had no effect, for the young king 
threw himself upon the protection of Mahmood Shah Poorby of 
Bengal, who, believing his statements, dispatched a large army 
against Sh^re Khan. This, however, like the former, was utterly 
routed, with the loss of its guns and elephants, by Shdre Khan in 
person ; and the young king, who had been present with it, again fled 
to Bengal, and made no further attempt to recover his kingdom. 

This event materially increased Shdre Khan’s reputation, and 
also his actual power. He had now no lival in Behar, and by his 
marriage with Ladoo Mullika. the beautiful widow of Taj Khan, 
late governor of the fort of Chunar, secured that strong fort and 
its dependencies ; while, about the same time, the successes of 
Mahomed Shah Lody against the Moghuls had secured Joonpoor 
and its dependencies, as far as Manukpoor, to the Afghans. This 
powerful Afghan confederacy did not, as has been already related 
in the life of the Emperor Hoomayoon, escape notice j and 
Hoomayoon marched against them from Kalinjer, which he was 
besieging. Whether from piq[ue against Mahomed Shah Lody, 
or from a conviction that the proper time had not yet arrived, 
Sh^re Khan withdrew his forces from his ally, and an easy 
victory ’over him was obtained by the Moghuls. The Emperor 
Hoomayoon, who had supposed Sh^re Khan to be in his interest, 
now sent an officer — Hindoo Beg— to re<iuest the surrender of 
Chunar. This, however, being refused, the emperor proceeded in 
person to attack it, when Sh^re Khan protested his loyalty, and 
offered to send hia son with 500 horse to serve in the royal army. 
These terms were accepted 5 Chunar was secured by a royal 
grant, and while the emperor was employed against Guzerat, 
Siiere Khan, joined by his son from the emperor’s camp, reduced 
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tlie whole of Beliar, and afterwards Bengal. Sh<§re Khan had 
now completely thrown off the mask; and on the emperor's return 
from. Guzerat, he besieged Chunar, which was taken, after a de- 
fence of six months, forced the pass of Giirhy, and entered Bengal. 
Shdre Khan was, however, in nowise dismayed. As Chunar had 
been captured, what he most needed was a safe place for his 
family, and where his treasure could be protected ; and he proposed 
to Hurree Krishn, a Hindoo chief who held possession of the im- 
pregnable fort of Rhotas, to admit him. The Hindoo, trusting to 
possess himself of Shere Khan’s valuables, gave a ready assent, 
But Sh^re Khan had determined upon ^yecting the Hindoo, and 
establishing a garrison of his own in the place. This was accom- 
plished by sending a number of armed men in covered litters into 
the fort, as had been done in the case of the capture of Aseergurh 
by the King of Khanddsh ; and, after a short struggle, Hurree 
Krishn fled. Shdre Khan, who was not far off, now took possession 
of Rhotas, established a strong garrison in it, and was free to pro- 
secute the campaign against the emperor, now engaged at Gour, in 
Bengal. He, therefore, took up a position which he knew the royal 
army mnst pass on its way back to Agra, where the rebellion of 
Hindal Mirza had rendered the emperor’s presence indispensable ; 
and the emperor’s entire defeat has been already recorded. Sii^re 
Khan might have pursued the emperor with success, but 5,000 
Moghul horse had been left in Gour, and this force was attacked 
without delay, and eventually routed, with the loss of its general. 

Sh^re Khan now considered it a fitting period to assume the 
title of king, and he was crowned in 1539 ; and in the 
poor, king of next year, marched to meet the Jtrnperor Hoomayoon, 
Bengal, 1540. advancing from Agra at the head of 100,000 

men. The engagement which ensued, and which decided the fate 
of the empire of India for the time, lias been already related in the 
first reign of Hoomayoon. The emperor was pursued to Agra, 
and through the Punjab, by Sh^re Khan; who, having laid the 
foundations of a new Rhotas, and appointed his faithful and able 
general, Khowas Khan, as viceroy of the province, returned to 
Agra. Here he heard of a new attempt to create a kingdom in 
Bengal by Khizr Khan, whom he bad left as viceroy, and he 
proceeded thither, suppressed the rebellion, and divided the 
territory into provinces. In 1542 the emperor, as he was now 
styled, took the field on a campaign against the always rebellious 
Hindoo States of Central India. Gwalior was taken, as also 
Rnntunbhore; and on bis return to Agra, Shto Khan applied 
himself diligently to the civil administration of the kingdom . In 
1 543 he again took up arms against the Hindoos. Raiseen was 
bvested, and after a gallant defence, the garrison surrendered on 
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condition of retaining their arms and property. One of the holy 
men attached to the emperor, however, decided that no faith 
couid he kept with infidels, and Sh^re Khan directed the Mindoos 
to be attacked. None escaped this massacre,, which appears to 
have been revolting even to the Mahomedans employed in it, 
though their loss was very severe. After a brief rest, Marwar was 
invaded from Agra: and the emperor, finding how resolutely he 
was opposed by the Eajpoots, contrived, by means of a forged 
letter, to excite dissension and mutual suspicion among them. 
But while Mai D«5o, prince of the country, retreated, Koonbha, 
one of his chieftains, discovered the deception j and being unable 
to ‘ convince Mai D^o of his error,’ determined to subdue Shdre 
Shah with his own tribe, or in any case to remove the stain upon 
their reputation. Sh6re Shah had 80,000 men in the field, 
Koonbha only 12,000,* yet such was the fury of the E^ijpoots' 
attack, that the emperor would have been defeated, but for the 
opportune arrival of a reinforcement, at the head of which he 
charged the Eajpoots, broke them, and slew the greater part of 
them. In allusion to the poverty of the country, and the bravery 
of its people, ^ he had nearly,’ he said, ' lost the empire of India for 
a handful of millet.’ Chittore surrendered, and the emperer 
advanced to Rimtunbhore, where he established his son Adil 
Khan. The Rajah of Kalinjer was next summoned, but he had 
heard of the emperor’s treachery to the ganison of Raiseen, and 
refused to surrender. His fort, too, was one of the very strongest 
in India. The emperor invested it, and the siege had made much 
progress, when a shell burst in the battery, where the emperor 
was standing, blew up the magazine, and with it himself and 
mfiny of his officers. He survived, however, till the shah 
evening, though in great agony; and when he heard 
that the fort had been taken by assault, he cried out, ^ Thanks 
be to Almighty God I ’ and expii’ed. This event occurred on M*ty 
22, 1545. 

The emperor had reigned about five years, and had, notwith- 
standing his wars, done more for his country than most of his pre- 
decessors. He had built caravanserais, and dug wells — one at every 
two miles — from Soonargaiim, in Bengal, to the Indus. He had 
erected mosques on tlie highways, and travellers were entertained 
at every stage at the public expense. Fruit-trees were planted 
along the lines of road, and horse-posts established for the public 
convenience. It is impossible to say what reforms might not have 
followed in the general administration, but for the emperor’s death, 
in, as it may be said, the prime of Ms life. He had thoroughly 
effected wffiat he had believed and declared to be possible— the 
expulsion of the Moghuls — and he had no rival in Northern India. 
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In comparison with most of the Afghan monarchs of India, the 
character of Shdre Shah takes a high rank ; nor is there any stain 
of the national cruelty attached to it, except in the instance of the 
massacre of the brave garrison of Raiseen, Sb^re Shah’s subjects 
in Bengal were for by far the most part Hindoos. Yet he had 
governed them without any display of bigotry, which renders the 
event at Raiseen the more inexplicable. Stratagem, however, was 
a national characteristic, and was exhibited in a remarkable manner 
in the capture of the stronghold of Bhotas. As a general, Sh^re 
Khan takes a very high rank among Indian commanders. Hia 
military operations against the Emperor Hoomayoon, on both 
occasions of invasion of Bengal, were directed by great skill in 
strategy ; and tbe combination of his comparatively weak forces 
against the flower of the Moghul army, hitherto unchecked, and 
the personal bravery by which they were directed, met with 
deserved success. There is no instance in the attainment of empire 
by military adventurers in India, which can be compared with that 
of Sh4re Shah Soor. From a private soldier, he had raised him- 
self. in comparatively few years, to the rank in which he died, and 
that too without any of those crimes of murder or assassination 
which were the characteristics of his predecessors ; and from his 
antecedents, had his life been spared, there is every reason to think 
that India might have enjoyed the eflects of a firm and beneficent 
reign. Shdre Sbab’s remains were carried to Sasseram, bis family 
estate in Behar, and interred in tbe noble mausoleum there, which 
is still perfect. Surrounded by a reservoir of water, a mile in 
circumference, it is one of the noblest specimens of Afghan archi- 
tecture in Bengal. 


CHAPTER V. 

OP THE DYNASTY OF SOOB (conchided)^ 1545 TO 1555. 

Sh^be Shah Soor left two sons — ^Adil Khan and Julal Khan — and 
had appointed the elder to be his successor ; but the officers of the 
army, with whom Julal Khan was most popular, elected him to be 
emperor, and he was crowned in the fortress of Kalinjer, on May 
25, 1545, three days after his father's death, under the title of 
Sulim shxdb Shah, or more familiarly, Sulim Shah, by which 

emperor he is best kuown. He wrote, however, to his brother, 
Adil Khan, then at Runtunbhore, to meet him at Agra, 
declaring that he had only taken up the authority as emperor till 
he should arrive ; but near A.gra he was met by Khowas Khan, the 
commander of all the forces, who had hastened from the PunjUb 
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on receiving news of Sli^re Sliali’s death, ard who again caused him 
to he solemnly crowned, amidst the rejoicings of the army and the 
people. Sulim then renewed his invitation to his brother, and at 
his request deputed four officers whom' he had named to escort 
him. The brothers met in a hunting-party near Futteh poor Si kry, 
ffi^ith much apparently real affection, and returned together to Agra, 
where Sulim attempted to seat his brother on the throne : but Adil 
Khan, by nature timid and indolent, well knowing also how little 
he had to expect from the nobles of the court, declined the honour, 
and leading forward Sulim Shah, placed him on the royal seat and 
saluted him, at the same time publicly disclaiming his birthright. 
He only stipulated for an estate ; and being offered his choice, 
selected Byana, in Rajpootana. It would seem that the emperor 
would, on that occasion, have seized and imprisoned his brother, 
but for Adil Khan’s conduct ; but his suspicions remained, and t’wo 
inonths afterwards he despatched a eunuch, with a pair of golden 
fetters, to bring Adil Khan to Agra. Of this intention Adil Khan 
had received intelligence, and he fled to Khowas Khan, in whom, as 
his father’s most trusted friend, and a party to the settlement made 
at Agra, he had most reliance. Khowas Khan, shocked by Sulim 
Shah’s perfidy, at once rebelled ; and, aided by a number of the 
officers of the army, marched upon Agra. Sulim Shah was by no 
means prepared for such vigorous proceedings, and would have fled to 
Ohunar ; but being encouraged to try the event of a battle, marched 
out his troops, and attacked Khowas Khan, who was defeated. 
The Prince Adil Khan now fled to Patna ,* hut disappeared soon 
afterwards, and was never traced. The insurgent chiefs protracted 
their rebellion, and retired to the Punjab, where they were finally 
easily defeated at Umballa. Khowas Khan had, however, with- 
drawn from them on the eve of the action j and had he thrown 
himself on the emperor’s mercy, would in all probability have been 
pardoned: instead of which, he wandered from place to place, till, 
in the year 1550, he was put to death by Taj Khan, the governor 
of Sumbhul, with whom lie -was residing. His remains were taken 
to Dehly and interred there, and such was the veneration in which 
his character had been held, that Ferishta informs us his tomb 
was considered sacred, and prayers were offered there, as to a saint, 
by all classes of suppliants. 

Sulim Shah Soor lived till 1553, when he died of a painful 
disorder which had long afflicted him. He had reigned 
about eight years. Like his father, in whose campaigns 
he had always taken an active part, he was a brave 
soldier, and in other respects followed his example in time of 
peace. He built intermediate post-houses between those of his 
father, on the road from Bengal to the Indus, and maintained an 
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excellent police. In Bis general conduct Be was spirited and ener- 
getic j and it is related of him, that when having leeches applied to 
him, he received news that the King of Kahool had crossed the 
Indus; he immediately started from his bed, ordered out his 
army, and had marched six miles before evening. As the gun- 
bullocks were at a distance grazing, he caused the field-artillery 
to he dragged by men as far as Lahore. This alarm, however, 
proved to be unfounded, and the emperor retired to Gwalior, 
where he died. It is remarkable that Mahmood Shah, king of 
Guzeiat, and Boorhan Nizam Shah, of Ahmednugger, died in the 
same year. 

Sulim Shall Soor had married his cousin Beehee Bye, the 
daughter of Nizam Khan Seor, and had by her one son, the Prince 
Feroze, who, at his father’s death, was twelve years old. Ferishta 
relates that the emperor had frequently warned his wife of her 
brother, Mohariz Khan; and asked her, if she wished to preserve 
her child, to consent to his execution, ^ for she might rely upon 
his putting his nephew to death,’ Beehee Bye, would not, how- 
ever, consent. The event proved that the emperor’s suspicion was 
not without foundation ; for, on the third day after his death, 
Mohariz Khan entered the females’ apartments, and tearing the 
young prince from the amis of his mother, slew him with his own 
hand. He then caused himself to be crowned under the title of 
Mahomed Mahomed Shah Soor, to which the appellation of Adily 
added commonly, and by which he is distin- 
cetiUs, 1553. guished. 

Mahomed Shah was a profligate libertine, addicted to the lowest 
company. He could neither read nor wiite, and he began to confer 
the highest dignities of the State upon his low-horn companions, 
lie selected H(5moo, originally a Hindoo shopkeeper, and a man 
of much spirit and cleverness, who had been made superintendent 
of the markets by the late emperor, to he his minister, which 
gave dire offence to the proud Afghans of the court. H^moo, 
however, did good service to his master, and was faithful to him 
to the last. It is impossible to conceive a court more profligate 
or disgraceful than that of Mahomed Shah Soor, who flung away 
his treasures, even in the streets, shooting golden arrows among 
the populace for his amiisement. Brawls among the rough Af- 
ghan chiefs, even in the royal presence, were common ; and one of 
them resulted in a rebellion which obliged the emperor to take 
the field for its suppression. Ibrahim Khan Soor, his brother-in- 
law, was also a cause of anxiety. An attempt to seize him drove 
that person into rebellion, in which he was very successful. He 
seized Behly, and declared himself king, and proceeding to Agra, 
reduced the country about that city to some distance. During 
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lliese proceedings, Mahomed Shah Adily was at Uhunar, and 
fi-om thence made a feeble attempt to suppress the usurpation. He 
found, however, that Ibrahim Khan was too strongly supported : 
and returning to Chunar, contented himself with the sovereignty of 
the eastern provinces. The empire was thus, for the present, divided 
into two portions. Meanwhile another strange revolution was in 
progress. Ahmed Khan, another nephew of the late Sh<^re Shah, 
aud'^ brother-in-law of Mahomed Shah Adily, was in the Punjab ; 
and with the aid of some chiefs and nobles there, assumed the title 
of Sikunder Shah Soor, with royal state, and marched upon Agra at 
the head of 12,000 cavalry. Ibrahim Khan opposed him with a 
magnificent array of 70,000 cavalry, splendidly equipped: 200 of 
its officers possessed tents lined with velvet, and the gorgeous 
tent- equipage of the king himself had never been equalled. Before 
this imposing host Sikunder Shah’s resolution failed for a time, 
and he made overtures for peace ; but these were rejected, and 
he was attacked with impetuosity by Ibrahim’s whole army. Part 
of his own was at once broken, but with a reserve he charged his 
adversary lat a judicious moment, and completely defeated him. 
Ibrahim Khan fled, and the conqueror took possession of the 
capital; but he was not long able to enjoy his good fortune; 
the Emperor Hoomayoon was returning to India, and was to be 
opposed at all hazards. 

Having been defeated by Sikunder, Ibrahim Khan fled to Kalpy. 
Here he was met by H^nioo, on the part of Mahomed Shah Adily, 
with a fine army, whicli had been collected at Chunar, to reconquer 
the western provinces. With this, H^moo defeated Ibrahim Khan, 
and pursued him to Byana, which he besieged. But Mahomed 
Shah Soor of Bengal now appeared in the field against Mahomed 
Shah Adily, and H^moo was recalled ; when Ibrahim Khan fell 
upon his rear during the march, and was badly defeated. Ibrahim 
afterwards became chief of the Afghans of Meeana ; but he con- 
tinued restless till the end of his life, and was executed at Orissa, 
by one of the Emperor Akbur’s generals, in 1567. After his recal 
from Byana, Hdmoo followed Mahomed Shah Soor into Bundel- 
kund : and, in an action which ensued at the village of Chuppiir- 
gutta, the Bengal king was defeated and slain. Ilemoo was dis- 
patched to Agra to op|iose the Emperor Hoomayoon, and recovered 
both Agra and Dehly from the Moghuls; but he was finally 
defeated by Beiram Khan, the general of the Emperor Akbur, and 
executed, as will be hereafter related. He had been the main stay 
of Mahomed Shah Adily : and after his death the fortunes of that 
king declined, and he was eventually killed in a battle with the 
son of Mahomed Shah Poorby, of Bengal. 

The reign ^f Sikunder Shah proved to be a very brief on& 
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He liad been promised support by tbe Afghan chiefs; but no 
sooner had they placed him on the throne of Dehly (1554), than 
they fell to quarrelling among themselves for honours and estates ; 
and, as Perish ta writes, ^the flames of discord were rekindled, 
and blazed fiercer than ever/ No one, in fact, seems to have 
been able to control these fiery and unstable Afghan chiefs but 
a man like Sh^re Shah Soor, with an indomitable will and iron 
hand ; and Sikunder Shah, though a brave soldier, had neither. 
The army he sent to oppose Hoomayoon was defeated ; and leading 
a second himself, he was beaten near Sirhind by Beiram Khan and 
the young Prince Akbur. Sikunder fled into the mountains, and 
continued a desultory contest against the Moghuls, which will 
be noticed in its proper place, until he was suffered to return to 
Bengal, where he reigned for some years; but the date of his 
death is not mentioned. With him the troubled reigns of the 
Soor dynasty ceased, and tbe family itself most probably became 
extinct, as it never afterwards rose to notice. The Emperor Hooma- 
yoon had entered India in triumph : and it may well he supposed 
that the people, again weary of the rude and faithless Patans, so 
long alike untrue to them and to each other, were content to 
expect better times from a new foreign dynasty, or to witness, with 
apathy, a fresh contest for superiority. 


CHAPTER VL 

THE SECOND EEIGN OF HOOMA.YOON, AND RE-ESTABLISHMENT OP 
THE MOGHHL DYNASTY, 1555 TO 1556. 

The mrcumstances connected with the Emperor Hoomayoon’s ex- 
pulsion from India have been already narrated in Chap. III. of this 
Book, and it is unnecessary to make further reference to them. He 
proceeded from Sinde to the Persian court of King Tharaasp, and 
was hospitably received ; but was perhaps at one time in some 
danger, owing to a desire on the part of King Thamasp to induce 
or compel his guest to adopt the Sbeea doctrines, which he himself 
professed, and to introduce them into India, should he become 
reposses.^ed of Ms authority there. In spite, however, of some 
eccentricity on the part of the Persian king, he eventually 
rendered Hoomayoon material assistance in furnishing 14,000 
horse, under the command of his son, to aid the emperor’s designs ; 
while, on the other hand, the equivalent given was the cession of 
the province of Kandahar, if it could he recovered from the 
Prince Kamran, who now reigned at Kabool. With his Persian 
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allies, Hoomayoon appeared before Kandahar, in March 1545. 
The place was held by Mirza Askary, on the part of Kamrdn, and 
made a brave resistance for six months : when, from want of pro- 
visions, it was surrendered, and the Persian prince put in posses- 
sion of it So far Hoomayoon had performed his promises; but 
there seemed little hope of further co-operation on the part of 
his allies, and Hoomayoon marclied towards Kabool, intending to 
treat with his brother Kamran. By the way, however, news of 
the death of the Persian prince reached- him, and he returned to 
Kandahar, gained possession of the fort by a stratagem, and ex- 
pelled the Persian garrison, which retreated into Persia. Having 
thus secured a strong footing in the country, Hoomayoon, en- 
courao-ed by the accounts he heard of his brother Kamran’s un- 
popularity, marched upon Kabool, and on the road was joined by 
his brother Hindal, and great numbers of disaffected persons of 
rank ; and the invasion was so formidable, that Kamran, unable 
to attempt resistance, fled towards Sinde, pursued by Hindal, 
while Hoomayoon, on October 2, 1545, entered the city in 
triumph. Here he had the happiness of being reunited to his 
beautiful wife and his son Akbur, now three years old ; and as he 
took up the hoy in his arms, writes Ferishta, he cried, ^Joseph by 
his envious brethren was cast into a well, hut he was eventually 
exalted by Providence, as thou shaltbe, to the summit of glory ! ’ 
It might be supposed that Hoomayoon would now have turned 
his arms against India ; but news of the death of Sh^re Khan Soor 
did not reach him till some time afterwards. His successor, Sulini 
Shah Soor, was strong and popular; and Hoomayoon, therefore, 
proceeded against Budukshan, the affairs of which had fallen 
into much disorder. During his absence, Kamran, who had been 
ill received in Sinde, and was wandering about Afghanistan, 
contrived to surprise Kabool ; but he was unable to retain it. 
Hoomayoon hurried back from Budukshan, defeated several de- 
tached parties of Kamran’s troops, and finally invested the city; 
which, after commitiing many cruel acts, Kamran evacuated, and 
fled to the hills, and eventually to Balkh, where he received 
assistance by which he was enabled to repossess himself of Buduk- 
shan. The contest between the brothers now continued. 
Iloomayoon’s attempt to expel Kamran from Buduksh^ in 1550 
was not successful ; on the contrary, he had a narrow escape of 
his life, and was obliged to fly, only eleven attendants remaining 
with him ; but, in the succeeding year, he recovered the power he 
had lost, and Kamran became a fugitive among the wild Afghan 
tribes which inhabited the mountains between Kabool and the 
Punjab. Here also be was pursued by Hoomayoon, and in a 
night attack upon his camp, November 19, 1551, the Prince 
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Hindal was Mlled. Hoomayoon had Utterly loved his brother, 
who, by his good faith and bravery iu the held, had redeemed 
his former errors, and was much afflicted at his loss j he now 
married Ruzeea Sooltana, Hindars only child, to his son Akbiir, 
and settled upon them the wealth Hindal had accumulated. 
Kamran received no encouragement from Sulim Shah Soor to 
come to his court, and led a wild life among the Gukkurs and 
other hill-tribes of the Punjab borders. At length, in 1552, he 
was seized and made over to Hoomayoon by the chief of the 
Gukkurs. It was the opinion of the Moghul officers of State, 
that Kamrau should be at once executed for his crimes •, but this 
sentence was commuted by Hoomayoon into loss of sight, which 
was carried out. Some days afterwards, Hoomayoon went to 
see him, and Kamran rising, advanced a few steps and said, ^ The 
glory of the king will not be diminished by visiting the unfortu- 
nate ; ^ and Ferishta adds, that Hoomayoon burst into tears, and 
wept bitterly. Mr. Elphinstone, Book vii. p. 173, vol. vi., gives 
a detailed account of tbe whole event from Hoomayoon^s biogra- 
pher,* from which, as well as from Ferishta, it may be inferred 
that the emperor, while he had saved his brother’s life, could not 
defend him from the only other alternative of State punishment. 
KsiuirAndies asked to be allowed to proceed to Mecca, 

urA which was granted ; but he got no further than Sinde, 

where he died in 1556. 

Hoomayoon was now the undisputed ruler of all the Moghul 
territory in Afghanistan, and was free to commence his operations 
against India. The time was singularly propitious : a civil war waa 
raging in India between the several representatives of the family 
of Soor, and the people were weary of the race. Hoomayoon’s 
friends at Agra and Dehly wrote beseeching him to come to them ; 
but he hesitated, as indeed was natural, considering the immense 
hazard of the stake. On the one hand, India might not receive 
him, and a common danger might unite the whole of the Soor 
family and Patans against him ; on the other, his ever restless 
Afghan subjects might break into rebellion. In bis perplexity, a 
courtier suggested an old method of divination : which was, to send 
three messengers in different directions, to return with the names of 
the first person they met; and this was put to the test. The first who 
returned had met a man named ^Doulut,’ or empire; the second 
one named ‘Moorad,’ or good fortune; the third, a villager named 
^Saadut,’ or the object of desire. Thus, according to the native 
historian — and his anecdote bears tbe impress of truth — the omens 
were declared propitious : and no delay was made. Hoomayoon 
could only assemble 15,000 horse, but they were veteran troops, 
and with them he marched from Kabool, in December 1554. At 
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Pesliawiir lie ws joined t>y Ms son Akbur, and Ms friend and 
general, Beiram Khan, with a select body of veterans from Ghuzny 
and Kandahar. It is worthy of remark, that the emperor, in the 
previous war, had despatched his son Akbur to his government of 
Ghuzny j and it was doubtless in this early training in public business, 
that his strength of character was developed. No opposition to 
the Moghuls was made by the Patan viceroy of the Punjab, Tartar 
Khan. The fort of Rhotas was abandoned, and Hoomayoon 
entered Lahore without opposition. Here he halted to make 
some necessary arrangements in the country, sending on Beiram 
Khan in advance, with the Prince Akbur to check Sikunder Shah’s 
army, which was advancing under Tartar Khan. Beiram Khan 
however did not hesitate to engage it, and defeated it at Machy- 
wara, near Sirhind, with the loss of elephants and baggage ; while 
he sent out detachments which occupied the country nearly as far 
ub Dehly. The resources of Sikunder Shah Soor were not, how- 
ever, exhausted. On the defeat of Tartar Khan, he advanced in 
turn at the head of 80,000 men and a large train of artillery. 
Beiram Khan was too weak to oppose this host, but he wrote 
urgently to Hoomayoon to join him, and the emperor did not 
delay. On the morning of June 18, 1555, a memorable date in 
India, as well as in Europe in after years, as the young prince Akbur 
was inspecting the outposts, the Afghans under Sikunder Shah 
drew up and offered battle, and it was not declined. The contest 
raged for some time very hotly, the emperor, his noble son Akbur, 
and Beiram Khan being in the thickest of the fight; but the 
Moghuls, led by their young prince, were irresistible ; the Patau 
army was defeated with immense slaughter, and Sikunder Shah 
fled to the hills. This victory once more decided the fate of the 
empire of India, and established a dynasty, which of all those 
heretofore existent, was to prove the most glorious and enduring. 
Dehly and Agra were successively talcen possession of by an 
advanced force, and in the mouth of July the Emperor Hoomayoon 
re-entered Dehly after an absence of fifteen years of 

Hoomayoon 

much vicissitude of fortune. Some revolts of minor nehiyfjuiy 
character were summarily repressed, and the emperor 
was engaged in the general pacification of the country, when he 
met his death by a strange and untimely accident On the evening 
of January 21, 1556, he was walking on the terrace of the libraiy 
at Dehly, when, in the act of descending the steps to go to the 
evening prayer, the muezzin of the mosque announced the hour in 
the usual manner. Pausing to repeat the creed, the emperor sat 
down till the invocation to prayer was finished, and to assist himself 
to rise, made use of a printed staff he usually carried. This slippe<l 
on the marble pavement, and he fell over the parapet into the 
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court below. He was taken up, and put to bed; but the injuries 
he had received were mortal, and he expired after some days of 
suffering on January 25, 1556. He was iifty-one years Hoomayoon 
of age, and had reigned in India and Kabool for twenty- 
five years. 

With many weaknesses, the character of Hoomayoon was yet 
noble and interesting. With greater firmness he might have 
preserved his empire against Sh4re Shah Soor; but in his youth, 
though personally very brave, he was a bad general, and his 
adversary was one of the best India had yet produced. It must be 
remembered also, that the Moghuls were as yet foreigners in India, 
and were far from popular. To the Hindoos indeed it might have 
mattered little whether Moghul or Patan was in the ascendant ; but 
the native Mahomedans were of the latter party, and had attained 
under it power and wealth ; the Moghuls were hereditary enemies 
of long standing, and it was only a natural consequence that when 
the first flush of Babur^s conquest was past, the local Mahomedan 
party should have rallied under a vigorous leader, and thus they may 
have obtained the sympathy and assistance of the Hindoos. If the 
first r^ign of Hoomayoon had been one of rest and peace, it is 
probable India would have prospered greatly under his mild and 
tolerant government. As it was, the reigns of Sht§re Shah and 
Sulim Shah Soor were exceptions to the Patan or Afghan rule, 
and left little to be desired as to the well-being of the people ; but 
in Mahomed Shah Soor Adily, the worst features of the Patan 
domination were resumed, civil war among the members of the 
family was desolating the country, and the well-timed advance of 
Hoomayoon was productive of general relief and peace. It is 
impossible not to sympathise with Hoomayoon in his early mis- 
fortunes, in his miserable wanderings in the desert, his struggles in 
Sinde, and his personal sufferings : nor to follow his variations of 
fortune at Kabool without interest ; and the truthful memoirs of 
his servant Jouhur, exhibit him in all the conditions of his life as 
a simple, genial, good-humoured man, inferior in capacity to his 
great father Babur, but with a deep, fond love for his wife and 
child, so rare among eastern princes. Charitable and munificent, 
kind and courteous to all around him, and a pleasant companion, 
Hoomayooffs character is not tainted by crime ; and the sorest test 
he was ever put to, was the blinding of his brother Kamran, to 
save him from death. Passionately fond, as he was, of his boy 
Akbur, yet when he was only ten years old his father at once 
pushed him into public life at Ghuzny ; and before he was thirteen 
he was fighting with his father and his gallant tutor and g»*neral, 
Beiram Khan, in the fierce battles with the Patans of Sikunder 
Shah, which were to decide his future glorious empire of India. To 
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tbe memory of his father, so deeply venerated, Akhur afterwards 
raised a splendid mausoleum of mai*ble, which is still perfect ; and 
it was from this building that the last royal representative of the 
family was led prisoner after the capture of Dehly, in 1867, and 
where his two sons were shot in its precincts. 


CHAPTER VIL 

OF THE KEIGN OF THE EMPEKOB AKBHB, 1656 TO 1558, 

The Emperor Akhur was not at Dehly at the period of his father’s 
death. He was employed with his tutor, Beiram Khan, in the 
i^unjab ; and when the news reached him at Kullanoor, he was at 
once raised to the throne, on February 15, 1556. Bom on October 
14, 1542, Akbur was thirteen years and three months old, or, ac- 
cording to Mahomedan reckoning, thirteen years and nine months, 
when he began his glorious and eventful reign ; and in regard to 
his tender years and early strength of character, has only one 
competitor in Indian history, Ismail Adil Shah of Beejapoor, who, 
in his more limited sphere, was equally distinguished. The life 
and character of Akbur are so remarkable, and his reign so il- 
lustrious, that he became the subject of complete biographies and 
histories, by native authors of high reputation ; while the records 
of the English Embassies, and the residence at Agra of Europeans 
of different nations, in considerable numbers, give undoubted con- 
firmation on many points, which were entirely wanting in regard 
to many former monarchs of India 
It will have been seen by the previous narrative, that, as yet, 
public affairs in Northern and Eastern India were by no means 
settled. Sikunder Shah Soor, though defeated, was still in the 
field, at the head of some of the best of the old Patan chivalry. 
In the eastern provinces, the Patans still held royal power; and 
Mahomed Soor Adily, with his followers and clansmen, was a 
formidable antagonist. The Rajpoots and Hindoos of Central 
India had as yet made no declaration, either of adherence to the 
old Mahomedan party, or the recognition of the new : and while 
many new estates and dignities had been granted by JEIoomayoon 
to those who had served him best, the estates and allowances of 
the nobles and officers of the Patfin court were as yet unconfirmed. 
It is almost impossible to conceive the existence of elements more 
profoundly disturbing or difficult to deal with ; and to increase the 
tsmbarrassment, the Moghul force in the country was singularly 
snuili, and may not at this period, even with reinforcements from 
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AfglianistaTiy have exceeded 30, OCX) cavalry j whereas, on the other 
hand, the united Patar clans could bring 100,000 into the iiela 
with ease; and Kahool and Kandahar, with Budukshdn, ever 
restless and mutinous, were also to be controlled. Over this 
seething and unstable mass, a boy barely fourteen years of age, 
and his counsellors, inexperienced in Indian affairs, were to pre- 
side, and out of it to create one of the greatest empires of the 
world. 

Akhur immediately appointed his tutor and general, Beiram 
Khan Toorkoman, now raised to the dignity of Khan Khanan, 
or lord of lords, as his prime minister : and committed to him the 
general regulation of civil and military affairs in detail ; but, 
young as he was, and indeed from the very first, he never seems to 
have evaded the responsibility or the toil of the authority in 
chief, to have been drawn out of it into the pleasures of youth, or 
ever to have lost confidence in himself. He might have estimated, 
by the letters of congratulation which reached him on his ac- 
cession, ho'^^ slight was his hold on the country. They were 
those of bis own officers only ; all else held aloof, apparently 
watching the issue of events ; and so long as Sikunder Shah Soor 
and Mahomed Shah Soor Adily were in the field, it is easily to be 
understood why they did so. Akbur’s first act was to pursue 
Sikunder Shah, who had collected an army in the northern hills, 
and presented a formidable appearance ; but he was totally routed 
in a general action near Umballa, and again fled into the moun- 
tains. Meanwhile Soliman Mirza, who had been placed in 
Buduksban as its governor, bv'- Hoomayoon, rebelled, and marched 
against Kahool, which had so small a garrison, that Akbur was 
obliged to dispatch some of his own much-needed forces to the 
assistance of the governor ; but they proved insufficient for the 
purpose. Suffering from want of provisions, the garrison at length 
capitulated, and Soliman Mirza was declared king, but retuimed 
to Buduksban. Akbur meanwhile had subdued the mountain 
tribes of the Punjab about Nagrakote, and had received Dhuam 
Chund, their prince, into favour. Hitherto, therefore, he had 
made no attempt either to march eastwards to Dehly and Agra, 
or to strengthen them by reinforcements ; and H(5moo, the active 
Hindoo minister of Mahomed Soor Adily, who had been watebing 
his opportunity, now marched against them with a powerful army 
of 30,000 men and 2,000 elephants. The officer in charge of 
Agra had no means of opposing this invasion, and fell back upon 
Dehly; and an attempt was made by Khan Zeman, another 
Moghul commander, with 3,000 horse, to oppose the advance of 
Shady Khan, one of Il^mpo’s generals ; but he was defeated, with 
the loss of nearly the whole of his force. Agra was taken, after 
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a sliort siege, by ffimoo, who now adyanced upon Beblj with tbe 
whole of his combined forces, and defeated Tardy Beg Khan, its 
governor, in a general action near Meerut. Behly now surrendered, 
and the country was left open. Buring these events, Akbur was 
at Jullunder, in the Punjab, where he was joined by Khan Zeman, 
and other officers, with the wreck of the Behly and Agra forces ; 
but he could see no way of retrieving the misfortunes, and in his 
extremity he submitted the whole question to the decision of 
Beiram Khan, in whose wisdom and foresight he reposed the 
utmost confidence. At a council of war, the officers of the army 
declared that with 20,000 men, which was all that could now be 
assembled, it would be madness to oppose the Patans, who had 
100,000 at least under H<5moo ; and that the most advisable course 
wf^ to retreat to KaboA^ This course, however, was opposed by 
Beiram Khan, wffio, almost unsupported, was of opinion that the 
emperor ought to advance at once to give battle j and Akbur 
coinciding with, his general, the movement was determined upon. 
It is evident from the sequel, that discipline among the Moghul 
commanders had been of a very loose description. For the most part 
semi-independent chieftains themselves, at the head of their clans, 
they had been used to act very much as they pleased ; and though, 
when assembled together, they fought bravely and faithfully, yet 
they were not to be relied upon when separated. Beiram Khan, 
therefore, resolved upon making one serious example ,* and on the oc- 
casion of the emperor’s temporary absence from camp, caused Tardy 
Khan Beg to he beheadedy on the ground of his having abandoned 
his post at Behly. On his return, Beiram Khan informed Akbur 
what he had done, and of his gi’ounds for so severe a measure, 
which involved the discipline of the army, and the safety of all. 
Akbur gave a reluctant approval to this act ,• but the difference in 
the conduct of the officers was immediately perceptible, displaying 
a confidence in Beiram Khan which was in the last degree im- 
portant. The Moghul army had gradually assembled at Now* 
sh€hra, and now advanced upon Behly. H4moo, who had assumed 
the title of Kaja Vikram Ajeet, was at Behly, and marched out 
his army to Paniput, the old battle-field since the age of the Maha- 
bharut, and took up his position; but he had already lost his 
advance guard with its guns, which had been captured by Beiram 
Khan in a skirmish. The action commenced on the morning of 
November o, 1556, by H^moo’s advance with his elephants, which 
he hoped would terrify the Moghul cavalry ^ but, galled by flights 
of arrows and javelins, they became furious, and ran back upon 
their own army, causing vast confusion, of which full advantage 
was taken. H^5moo himself, mounted upon a huge elephant, and 
accompanied by 4,000 Patan cavaby, continued the fight in tho 
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centre, wlitjn he was wounded in the eye by an arrow: and sinking 
back from the pain, his troops considered he was killed, ajid fled ; 
but drawing the arrow from his eye he still fought on, and en- 
deavoured to break his way to the rear, till he was surrounded by • 
a body of horse, who conducted him to the emperor, then at a 
short distance. Here Beiram Khan prayed Akbur to kill the 
* infidel captive,^ with his own hand, and so become entitled to 
the proud title of ‘Ghazy,’ or Champion of the Faith. The boy 
burst into tears j but drawing his sword, touched the head of his 
captive with it, when Beiram Khan, observing his emotion and 
natural reluctance to strike, at one blow with his sabre severed the 
captive’s head from his body. Thus perished one who, raised from 
the lowest ranks of society, to be the minister and general-in-chief 
of a powerful Patan monarchy, had not only conciliated the proud 
people he had to control, but exhibited a clearness of judgment in 
military as well as in civil afiPairs, which had not only prolonged 
the existence of his master’s kingdom, but had enabled him to 
contest the empire of India with the bravest and most successful 
of the Moghul generals. He was the first Hindoo who had ever 
risen to distinction among the Mahomedans; and the high talent and 
devotion he had displayed, were worthy of a better fate. 

The emperor’s triumph was complete : 1,500 elephants were cap- 
tured, the Patan host dispersed, and Akbur entered Dehiy in 
triumph. Blood-stained, and of evil reputation as the capital was, 
it was yet the throne of India ; and the young conqueror may be 
forgiven the emotion he displayed, as he ascended the royal seat of 
his revered father. Akbur did not remain there long. News reached 
him from Kabool that Kandahar had fallen to the Persians, and 
that his general, Khizr Khan, had been defeated by Blknnder 
Sbah Soor in the Punjab. The former misfortune was for the pre- 
sent irremediable ; hut the latter must be looked to without delay. 
Sikunder Shah advanced to meet the emperor, but finding himself 
too weak to encounter him in the field, retired to the fort of 
Mdnkote, which he defended, with much gallantry, for six months. 
When suffeiing from his wounds, he asked for terms of surrender, 
which were granted ; and leaving his son Sheikh Ahdool Eahman 
Sikunder the emperor’s service as a hostage, he was allowed 
fci^es^to retire to Bengal. This event occurred in July lf557, 
Bengau and left Akbur the undisputed possessor of the whole 
of North-Western India. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

OF THE BEIGK OF THE EMPEROR AEBITR (conimued), 

1559 TO 1567. 

li may be doubted, from tlie records of the period, wbetber tbe 
young" emperor’s relations with Beiram Khan continued to be as 
cordial as usual. Akbur of late had had many great questions to 
decide, and many new and serious responsibilities to assume; 
which had given strength and decision to his character j and he 
had rewarded independently, those who had done him good ser- 
vice. Beiram Khan does not always appear to have been present 
on these occasions, and the boy was thus throwm on his owri- 
resources. It is evident also, that acts of Beiram Khan had been 
of a violent, and perhaps revengeful, character j and though, as a 
State necessity, Akbur had openly acquiesced in the policy of the 
execution of Tardy Beg Khan, yet that officer had been one of his 
father’s earliest and most devoted friends and companions: no taint 
had ever fallen upon his reputation for bravery j and a general 
sympathy for his fate prevailed, which was shared by Akbur him- 
self. When Beiram Khan heard that Akbur had rewarded persons 
without referring them to him, he took offence, and withdrew 
himself for some days. One day afterwards, during an elephant 
fight, which the emperor was witnessing, one of the beasts engaged 
ran through the ropes of the minister’s tent, who took the accident 
as a personal afiront, and remonstrated against it j but was appa- 
rently satisfied with his ward’s protestations that no indignity was 
intended. Several other occurrences served to excite mutual sus- 
picion. The summary execution by Beiram Khan of a person of 
some rank, who had given him ofience, aroused the anger of the 
Ghoghtay Tartar nobles of the court, to whose tribe he hjid 
belonged ; and Moolla Peer Mahomed, the emperor’s preceptor, 
who had also given offence to the minister, was summarily re- 
moved from office, banished from court, and replaced by a person 
in the minister’s interest. Other events of the same character 
followed j and on one occasion, the courtiers gave vent to their feel- 
ings, and remonstrated with the emperor against the minister’s now 
frequent acts of violence. The breach between them was now evi- 
dently widening, when at Agra one of the royal elephants attacked 
and killed another belonging to the minister, who ordered the 
driver of the emperor’s elephanttobe putto death ; and on another 
occasion, an elephant ran against a boat in the river in which the 
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minister was seated^ and almost upset it. Beiram Khan, consi- 
dering this act as a plot against his life; demanded the punishment 
of the driver, and Akbur sent him to the minister to be dealt with 
as necessary. He also was put to death — an act of cruelty which 
caused the emperor deep pain and offence. Perceiving himself 
out of favour, Beiram Khan undertook a campaign against Byana, 
but was unable to continue it unsupported, and released Shah 
Abdool Maaly, a nobleman who had been impxisoned for revolt, 
and seems with his aid to have contemplated an expedition against 
the Afghans of Bengal, with a view of establishing his own inde- 
p'diidence in that direction. All these acts combined to bring on 
a total estrangement between the emperor and Beiram Khan : and 
Akbur resolved upon asserting his right to carry on the govern- 
ment himself. He, therefore, sent his preceptor to the minister, 
with the following characteristic message. ^ Till now,’ he wrote, 
‘ our mind has been taken up with our education, and the amuse- 
ments of youtli, and it was our royal will that you should regulate 
the affairs of our empire ; but it being our intention to govern 
our people by our own judgment, let our well-wisher withdraw 
from all worldly concerns, and retiring to Mecca, far removed 
from the toils of public life, spend the rest of his days in prayer/ 
Beiram Khan did not resist ; he sent the insignia of his rank 
and public establishments to the emperor, and proceeded as far 
as Bhikanere, in Kajpootana, on his way to Mecca. Here he 
seems to have changed his pacific submission for an attitude of 
defiance and rebellion, and in 1559 began to raise troops. A 
force was sent against him, which he evaded by marching into the 
Punjab ; but he was eventually brought to action, and defeated at 
Machy wara, with heavy loss. Thence he fisd into the mountains, 
where the people protected him for a time ; hut weary of such an 
existence, he sent a favourite servant to the emperor, imploring 
forgiveness, and an officer was dispatched to bring him safely to 
court. In December 1560, he was met near the royal camp by 
a deputation of officers from the emperor, and conducted honour- 
ably to his presence ; where he hung his turban about his neck, 
and threw himself weeping at the foot of the throne. Akbur, much 
affected, stretched forth his hand and raised him, invested him 
with an honorary dress, and placed him in his old position, as 
head of the nobles. The emperor then offered him the govern- 
ment of Kalpy and Chnndery, or, should he prefer to remain at 
court, his favour and protection; or otherwise, an honourable 
escort to Mecca. But it was evident to Beiram Khan that hie 
former position could not be re-attained, and the great general 
accepted the retirement offered. ' The royal confidence once 
broken,’ he said, ^how can 1 wish to remain in thy presence. 
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Tbe clemency of the king is enough, and his forgiveness is more 
than a reward for my former services/ A pension of 60,000 
rupees (6,0004) a year was settled upon him, and Beiram Elian 
proceeded^ to Guzerat, on his way to Mecca. His fate was a sad 
one. He had been enjoying a boating excursion on a lake near 
the temples of Sahasnuk, and on his return to shore with his 
friends, was accosted by a Patan, Moobarik Khan, whose father 
he had slain in battle,* and when in the act of receiving the 
embrace of this man, was stabbed to the heart by him, 
and died instantly. The event occurred in January apsussiaated, 
1561. His widow and infant son were sent with a 
suitable escort to Agra, where they were amply provided for by 
the emperor ; and to the last the early services of Beiram Khan, 
his great bravery, and his spirited conduct at a very critical 
moment, continued to be Akbur’s constant subjects of eulogium. 
It must be admitted, indeed, that Beiram Khan was a gallant 
soldier, and a character eminently suited to guide the rougb men 
■with whom he was associated. But for him, tbe Moghuls would 
have turned back from ISfowsb<§hra. Under bis leading they won 
a magnificent victory over five times their number. As tbe head, 
however, of a military aristocracy, the minister’s presumption led 
him beyond bounds of endurance ; and in no act of bis life did 
the emperor display more acute judgment and fine temper, than 
in the graceful dismissal of his great minister. Henceforth 
Akbur was to rule alone. He was now eighteen years of age, 
and at the head of a body of chieftains who were but too ready 
to overrate tbe services they had performed. They looked more 
to such present advantages as they might be able to attain or 
extort by intimidation, or haughty bearing, than to their real 
bond of union and strength in the security of their emperors 
position, which many of them were ready to dispute. 

Mr. Elphinstone well observes, ^ Of all the dynasties that had 
yet ruled in India, that of Tamerlane was the weakest and most 
insecure in its foundations.’ It had as yet obtained no real Hold 
of the country, and its enemies were powerful and numerous. Its 
civil government had never been properly organized, and the 
short reign of Hoomayoon had proved its military weakness. 
Numerically speaking, the troops of Akbur were even less power* 
ful than those of his father, and certainly less than those of his 
adversaries ; his chances of obtaining aid from Afghanistan or 
Central Asia were fewer, while the native soldiery of India were 
untried, and from their local attachment to former dynasties, as 
yet impossible to be trusted. The first employment of his own 
means of conquest was little calculated to inspire Akbxir with 
confidence in his project for the subjection of the -whole of India 
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to Ms own rule. One of Ms most trusted generals, Eian Zitmai., 
was dispatclied to Bengal against Slidre Shall IL, the successor 
of Mahomed Shah Adily, in 1580. Sh^re Shah had advanced 
with 40,000 Afghans to Joonpoor, and the events of Hoomayoon’a 
reig-n might he renewed. Zuman Khan was, however, caitirely 
successful, and with only 12,000 Moghul cavalry he and his 
brother overthrew the Afghans; but they retained the spoils of 
conquest, and behaved in so haughty a manner, that the emperor 
was obliged to proceed to the spot to assert his authority. He 
used no force ; but, as Ferishta records, ‘ giving them a gentle 
reproof, he secured their attachment by his princely behaviour 
and courtesy.’ A second instance was that of Adam Khan, an 
equally trusted officer, who, in the following year, was employed 
to reduce Baz Bahadur, a Patau, who had gained possession of 
the kingdom of Malwah. Adam Khan obtained a biilliant 
success, captured his opponent’s family and property, and, as 
Ferishta writes, ^ sent him with streaming eyes and a broken heart 
towards Boorhaiipoor.’ But, as had been done by Zuman Khan, 
Adam Khan retained the spoil, and the ladies of Baz Bahadur’s 
court. The latter was the occasion of an affecting incident. One 
of them, the beautiful Hindoo mistress of the Malwah king, was re- 
quired by Adam Khan to receive him j and, unable to resist, appointed 
an hour for the purpose. Dressing herself in her richest apparel^ 
she lay down on a couch j Init, as her attendants tried to rouse 
her on the Khan’s approach, they found her dead. She had 
poisoned herself rather than submit to be disgraced. Here 
again Akbur displayed that decision and promptitude of action 
which alone prevented a rebellion. Marching at once from Agra 
on his general’s camp, he recalled him to his allegiance, received 
the spoils of Malwah, which he was told had been retained in 
order to be presented in person, and returning to Agra, removed 
Adam Khan from his government. The king’s choice of a succes- 
sor was, perhaps, unfortunate j for he appointed his own preceptor 
to the post, who, being more a man of letters than of war, was 
defeated by Baz Bahadur, who, for a time, regained the whole of 
his dominions j hut the loss was quickly redeemed, and Baz 
Bahadur, finding resistance useless, and after many fruitless wan- 
derings from place to place, eventually threw himself upon 
Akbur s clemency, and was honourably entertained in his service. 
Adam Klum Adaiu Kliau’s fate was very difierent, Smarting under 
niuuster.^nd the loss of Ms government, and prospect of indepen- 
is executed. (Jence, he stabbed the emperor’s minister to the heart ; 
and as he stood with the bloody dagger in his hand, was, by 
the emperor’s orders, seized and thrown from the terrace of the 
building in which the murder had been done. The defection of 
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tlie new governor of Mai wall followed in 1563. He was an 
Uzbek— a tribe which had furnished many officers and men to the 
emperor’s army. All these formed a confederation which, at one 
time, assumed very formidable dimensions, and will be noticed 
hereafter. 

In the year 1561, the emperor being in Rajpootana, visited 
Sumbhul, the rajah of which territory gave him his Ti.e emperor 
daughter in marriage, and, with his son, was enrolled 
among the nobles of Akbur’s court. It is evident from cess of suiii- 
tliis act, what turn the emperor’s policy was taking. 

No fanatical attacks upon Hindoo States are perceptible ; no wanton 
destruction of Hindoo temples and idols ; but, on the contrary, a 
policy of conciliation and regard, which, to the Hindoo princes, 
was perhaps at first incomprehensible, but which, in the sequel, 
secured the attachment of the greater part of them. Some, how- 
ever, of the Hindoo princes did not submit j and while the em- 
peror, with six attendants, rode from Aj mere to Agra, a distance of 
200 miles, in three days, an officer was sent against the fort of 
Mairta, which was captured, hut not till after a long siege. Soon 
after his return from Rajpootana, the emperor had a narrow escape 
from assassination — an arrow shot at him by a slave penetrated his 
shoulder deeply ; but he bore its extraction without a murmur. 
In the year 1664 Asof Khan Uzbek had been employed against 
the Hindoo principality of Guua. He had defeated the Ranee, 
who had stabbed herself on the field of battle ratber than be cap- 
tured, and following up his success, had obtained a vast booty in 
jewels, gold and silver coin, and bullion. A few indifferent elephants 
were alone sent to the emperor, and Asof Khan retained the rest 
for his own purposes. For this he was called to account ; and 
immediately rebelled, in concert with the other Uzbek officers of 
his tribe. The first force sent against the Uzbek confederates in 
Bengal was defeated: a second was dispatched, which made no 
impression on them ; and the emperor followed in person, in April 
1666, when some of the rebel chiefs submitted. But the rebellion 
was by no means at an end, when the emperor was obliged to pro- 
ceed to the Punjab, to check a formidable combination in favour 
of his half-brother, Mahomed Hakeem Mirza, who, ex pelled fmm 
Kabool, sought to establish himself in the Punjab, and was en- 
couraged by several of the local commanders. On this occasion, 
however, Akbur’s energy averted serious consequences. In the 
course of a few days he was in the Punjab, whence his brother 
fied to Kabool, and local tranquillity ensued. The emperor now 
turned once moi-e against his rebellious Uzbek chiefs, who, during 
his absence, had made much progress, and had gained the greater 
pai’t of Oude. He crossed the Ganges, though much swollen, on 
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bis elephant, at night, and with only his body-guard attacked the 
Defeat of the insurgents on the morning of June 6, 1566. Khan Zu- 
trzbek chiefs, one of the chief rebels, was killed ; Bahadur Khan 
was taken prisoner, and the rest dispersed, most of them being 
afterwards taken prisoners, and executed. The rebellion had 
lasted for more than two years, had resisted some of the emperor’s 
best generals, and was put an end to only by the personal energy 
and bravery of Akbur himself j and it is evident from its details, 
which are amply given by Ferishta and other writers, that the 
Uzbeks were not only strengthening themselves in the eastern 
provinces, but were identifying themselves with the former Maho- 
medan parties there — an obviously appropriate course for them, 
which added much strength and importance to their rebellion. 
The slight hold which the emperor possessed upon his Moghul 
chiefs will also have been apparent to the reader from the rebel- 
lions of his ofScers in Malwah, Guna, the Punjab, and Bengal, 
the danger of which was increased by the transactions in Afghan- 
istan and Mooltan j and it is impossible to withhold a tribute of 
high admiration of the ability, firmness, and personal activity 
which Akbur displayed. Never during these exciting occurrences 
does he appear to have hesitated as to his mode of action, and 
never to have thrown away a chance of success. He had now 
subdued his military aristocracy, and had defeated their formid- 
able combinations. He had checked, if not entirely broken up, the 
Afghan party in Bengal; he had annexed a large portion of that 
country to his dominions, and had extended them to Malwah, and 
the frontiers of Khand<lsh and the Deccan. Yet it does not appear 
that his original means as to troops had been augmented. Kabool 
and Budukshan were too unstable and precarious to afford sup- 
plies of men ; and admiration for his character is increased by the 
consideration of the accurate judgment by which his military 
operations must have been directed, in the employment of such 
troops as he possessed, amidst such serious distractions, and in so 
widely divided provinces. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE KEIOK OF THE EMPEROR AKBUR (conitnued)^ 

1567 TO 1580. 

ly July 1567, after arranging the government of the provinces 
which had been held by the rebel Uzbek chiefs, the emperor 
returned to Agra, and thence proceeded on a tour tlirough Mal- 
wah — of which province he changed the gc vernoi>— to Chittore, the 
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rajali of wBich liad refused to acknowledge him. This place was 
the stronghold of Hindoo independence; R,ana Oodj Sino-h was 
the head of the Rajpoot clans, and must be subdued before he 
could expect a general acknowledgment of his authority as em- 
peror.^ The Ran a left 8,000 picked men as its garrison, and retired 
to an inaccessible part of the country to wait the issue, and the 
fort was regularly invested. Ferishta gives a minute and spirited 
account of the siege; but what is especially noticeable in the 
detail, IS the scientific mode of approach and attack, which it is 
questionable, could have been exceeded in Europe at the period 
^cbur does not appear at this time to have possessed, or to have 
in any form used, artillery. No mention is as yet made of it in 
his battles. A fort w^s to be taken by sabats, or zigzag approaches 
formed by gabions and trenches, thrown up to reach a part of the wall 
selected to be breached, by mining. In the case of Chittore, there 
were two pnncipal sahats, carried under two separate bastions, end- 
ing m Both were loaded with gunpowder, and were to 

have exploded simultaneously ; but while one succeeded, the other 
hung hre till the storming party was near it, and blew up, causino- 
much loss to the besieged as well as to the storming party. This 
attack, therefore, failed ; and another one was in progress, when 
the emperor chandng to see Jugmul, the governor of the place, 
directing the repair of one of the breaches by torchlight, seized a 
matchlock from an attendant and shot liim in the forehead. The 
Rajpoots now became desperate; they performed the ceremonv of 
Jowhur-yput their women and children to death, and burned them 
with their leader’s body ; they then retired to their temples, and 
awaited the Mahomedans’ approach. The emperor, seeing the 
w^alls deserted, entered the place at daylight; the 
temples were stormed, and the brave gamson, reject- 
ing his offers of quarter, perished to a man. The cap- 
^re of Chittore conduced in a great degree to the pacification of 
Rajpootana, and to the^ eventual co-operation of the Hindoo 
princes, which was a leading feature in the emperor’s policy ; and 
It does not appear that the Rajpoots, on any other occasion after- 
wards, repeated their rebellion. 

^ In the year 1569, the strong fort of Runtunbhore, so frequently 
in the alternate possession of the Hindoos and IVIa- 
homedans, was taken; and on September 2 the em- 
peror’s first child was born, and named Selim. Kalinjer, 
which had lapsed again into Hindoo possession, was surrendered ; 
and in 1670 a second son was bom, who was named MoorAd. In 
this year also the emperor married the daughter of Rajah KuUian 
Mul, ofBhikanere, and enrolled him with high rank among the 
nobility. Both his sons having been bom in the town of Sikiy, 
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tlae emperor laid tlie foundation of a city, to be called Futtebpoor 
— a name which the town still hears. The year after- 
wards, the affairs of Guzerat, as will he elsewhere re- 
lated, having fallen into confusion, the emperor marched 
thither, and on the road received the intelligence of 
the birth of his third son, the Prince Daniel ; and as he 
approached Ahmedahad, the capital, Mozuffer Shah, 
the king, came out to meet him, and submitted, laying down his 
crown and being enrolled among the nobility. The emperor’s 
cousins, however, sons of Soliman Mirza of Budukshaii, were at 
the head of considerable forces in Guzoral, where they had re- 
treated from Malwah, and their reduction occupied some time. 
One affair with them is remarkable as showing Akbiir’s personal 
hraveiy. A body of the rebels, under his cousin Ibrahim Mirza, 
intending to march into the Punjab and continue their insurrec- 
tion there, was endeavouring to pass the royal forces, when the 
emperor heard of its position, and marched upon it at once with a 
Affair of slight escort. At Surtal he found he had hut forty 

surtdi. troopers with him 5 but a reinforcement arrived of 

seventy men under Kajah Man Singh, Soorjun Kai, Bhugwundas, 
and some other officers. The whole party amounted to only 156 men 
in all. With these, the emperor determined to attack his cousin’s 
force, which was dispersed after a sharp skirmish, in which his 
cousin escaped. This affair shows what trust the emperor now 
placed in his Eajpoot friends, and how heartily it was reciprocated ; 
for the Eajpoot chiefs fought side by side with him in the adray, and 
one of them lost his life ; nor, though otherwise hlamahle for the 
reckless exposure of his person, could such events fail to cement 
a personal affection and respect. Akbur left Giizerat before the 
monsoon set in, and reached Agra on J line 4, 1573. His cousin, 
Ibrahim Iloosein Mirza, who had escaped from him at Surtal, had 
proceeded to Sumbhul, in the Punjab, but was pursued and killed; 
and his head sent to the emperor by the governor of Moolxan. 
ReDeiifonin little time to rest In July he re- 

Guzerac. July ceived advice by express from Giizerat, that the officers 
of the Guzerat kingdom had united in a formidable 
insurrection, taken several districts, and were then besieging 
Ahmedahad. The rainy season had set in, and the transport of a 
large force vras impossible. Two thousand picked horsemen were 
j^khui^s therefore pushed on, and the emperor and Ms retinue, 
about 300 persons, followed by double marches on 
Gu/erat. camels. When he reached his advanced trocps at 
Paitun, the whole, Ferishta states, did not exceed 3,000 men. 
They had marched 450 miles in nine days. With this small 
force the emperor marched direct on Ahmedahad, ordeiing the 
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yoyal kettledriims to "beat as lie approached the enemy’s camp, 
Mahomed Hoosein Mirza, the king’s cousin, and brother of 
Ibrahim, rode out to the river to reconnoitre, and perceiving one of 
the emperor’s officers examining the ford, asked whose army was 
approaching, and was told it was Akburin person. ^ Impossible ! ’ 
he exclaimed ; ^it is only fourteen days since one of my spies saw 
him at Agra.’ ^ It is only nine days since he marched Attack on the 
was the reply. In the battle which followed outside 
the walls of the city, the emperor led several charges ^hniedabad. 
in person ; and in one of these directed his own body-guard against 
his cousin, broke through his troops, and Mahomed Hoosein 
Mirza was captured. The beleaguered governor was now able to 
sally from the city, and the enemy's rout was completed, who nre 
Akbur did not stay in Guzerat. Bengal required his <5efeated. 
immediate attention j Bawood Khan l^rany had taken up arms, 
and the whole of the eastern part of the province was mwood 
yet unsubdued. The emperor loaded a thousand boats ^ Benlaf* 
with soldiers, and sailed down the river in the heaviest ... ^ 

part of the monsoon. Jdajypoor was occupied without ceeds thither, 
resistance. Bawood Khan wished to treat, hut the emperor in- 
sisted on his unconditional submission. ‘Tell Bawood Khan,’ 
Feiishta records of him, ‘I have a thousand men as good as he, 
and if disposed to put the point to an issue in single combat, 1 
will myself meet him.’ But Bdwood Khan fled : and the emperor, 
perhaps despising his antagonist, left the war to be finished, as 
was his custom, by bis commander, Moonjim Khan. Rajah 
Toder Mul, subsequently the famous minister of finance, pursued 
Bawood Khan into Orissa, and was defeated by him j but re- 
inforcements arriving under Moonjim Kban, the war was renewed, 
and Bawood Khan, in a final arrangement, being per- 
mitted to retain Orissa and Kuttack, surrendered all Btiimr an- 
pretensions to Bengal and Behar, which, in the year 
1575, became incorporated with the empire. It was after the conclu- 
sion of this campaign, that the emperor lost his faithful Death of 
servant and able commander, Moonjim Khan. He had 
endeavoured to establish Gour as the metropolis of Ben- 
gal, but died there of its unhealthy climate, on October 12, 1575, 
On hearing of this event, Bawood Khan endeavoured to 
repossess himself of Bengal j but in an action fought Khan taken 
on July 23, 1575, he was defeated, taken prisoner, and 
executed after the battle. His son, Jooneed Khan, died of the 
wounds he had received, and thus the last of the Pat^ dynasties 
of Bengal became extinct, while Orissa and Kuttack reverted to 
the emperor. Several subsequent revolutions nevertheless fol- 
lowed, which will be hereafter noticed# 
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From 1575-6 to 1579 seems to have been a brief interval of 
peace, employed by the emperor in civil affairs, and the construc- 
tion of the splendid mosque and other buildings at Futtehpoor 
Sikry and Agra (he habitually avoided Behly) ; and in the latter 
Hakeem year, his brother, Mahomed Hakeem Mirza, ruler of 
yaSsS'e Kabool, invaded the Punjab, and defeated Eajah Man 
1579. Singh, the governor of the province. It is thus evident, 
that Hindoos of rank novsr shared the highest offices with the 
Moghuls. The Punjab was one of the most important provinces 
of the empire, and the emperor would not have appointed Rajah 
Man Singh to the charge of it without full confidence in his 
ability, both as a soldier and an administrator. Prince Hakeem 
Mirza invaded Lahore ; and on the urgent request of his com- 
Akbur pr> manders, who were defending the place, Akbur marched 
PuS^?and to tbe scene of action, and his brother retreated to 
SKf Kabool, in February j but, following up his success, the 

Kabot)]. emperor deputed his son, the Prince Moorad, to pursue 

him. This division was, however, defeated near Kabool ; but on 
March 6, 1579, a victory was gained, on which the Prince Htikeein 
Akbur enters ^i^za fled to the mountains, and the emperor entered 
Ka. ooL Kabool, but on his brother's submission forgave him, 
and restored his territories to him. Nevertheless, in October of the 
same year, Rajah Bhugwundas, of Jeypoor, was appointed to the 
charge of the city— perhaps as a check upon his brother’s actions. 
In this year the fort of Attock on the Indus was rebuilt ; and about 
the same time the fortifications of Allahabad, one of the most 
splendid memorials of the emperor’s reign, were commenced. 

Mozuffer Shah, the king of Guzerat, who had abdicated on tbe 
Insurrection emperor’s first expedition into that province, bad re- 
mained at court, and had been granted an estate for bis 
Guzerat, 1581. maintenance; but he had kept up bis connection with 
his former dependants, and in 1581 an insurrection was commenced 
in his favour, which was for the time highly successful. Mozuffer 
Joined by Shah BOW proceeded to join his friends, and regained 
Mozuffer Shall possession of Ahmedabad and tbe southern districts 
without difficulty. After desultory operations and struggles on 
both sides, which Gontinued for three years with vaiied success, 
Mirza Khan, the imperial general, brought the king to action on 
The king de- <Ianuary 29, 1584, near Ahmedabad, and completely de- 
feated, 1584. feated him. He fled to the vicinity of Joonagorh, and 
there assembled another force, and with the Jam of Joonagurh, 
advanced towards the capital; but did not await the attack of Mirza 
Khan, and again fled. « He renewed his efforts a third time, wffieu 
he was equally unsuccessful, and continued to reside in Kattywar, 
until *n 1586, he again plundered the country, but without any 
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decisive result. Abjut this period, the emperor was drawn into 
the disputes in the Decctm, which were in progress at the court of 
Ahmednugger in 1585. Shah Futteh Oolla Shirazy, ^ 
holy person who had arrived from the Deccan, received 
an office near the emperor’s person, and was succeeded fecSved at 
by two officers of the Ahmednugger court who had 
been defeated by Sulabiit Khan. Other refugees followed, and 
were hospitably received. There can be little doubt that the 
accounts given by those persons of the political state of the Deccan, 
the constant wars between the rival sovereigns, as well as of its 
fertility and fine climate, acted gradually upon the emperor’s 
mind, and induced an eventual interference in its affairs. For the 
present, however, the emperor was fully employed, and the most 
he could do was to direct Mirza Azeez Koka, the governor of 
Malwah, to take advantage of circumstances. In 1586 the emperor 
married his eldest son, the Prince Selim, to the daughter of Rajah 
Bhngwundas, which still further strengthened his Rajpoot con- 
nection; and as his brother, Hakeem Mirza, ruler of Kabool, had 
died, Akbur proceeded thither, sending Man Singh, the son of 
Rajah Bhugwundaa, to bring the children of the Prince Hakeem 
Mirza to Lahore; and the son of Man Singh was afterwards 
appointed to the charge of Kabool on the part of the emperor. 
No objection seems to have been made by Hindoos of any grade 
to cross the Indus, or to serve in Afghanistan during the emperor's 
reign ; yet it is worthy of remark that, in after times, the Hindoo 
Sepoys of the British army were held to have violated caste by 
proceeding beyond Attock. During his residence at Attock, in 1586, 
the emperor dispatched a force into Kashraere, which was dis- 
tracted by family disputes, and another against the Afghans of 
Swat iind Bijour, who had been uniformly rebellious. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF THE BEIGN OF THE EMPEROB AKBUR (contm'iied)^ 

1586 TO 1605. 

The operations against the Afghans were more unsuccessful than 
way of the emperor’s previous warlike undertakings, Zein Khan 
Koka, the emperor’s foster-brother, commanded the army, being 
assisted by Rajah Beerhul Singh, and other distinguished officers. 
'The rajah was an especial favourite of Akbur j witty, brave and 
accomplished, he was one of Ms habitual comrades and companions, 
aiid many of his hens mots have survived him. The Moghul forces 
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were no match for the Eiisufzyes on their own ground. The latter 
had been easily beaten in the plains ; and pursued to their mountain 
valleys and fastnesses. They drew on the Moghuls, till extrication 
was impossible j and Kajah Beerbul Singh and 8,000 
BeSbui men perished in one of the rugged defiles. On the other 

IKnel? hand, Eajah Singh, who had been dispatched 

Eus^fzye^^® against the Afghans of the Khyber Pass, when it had 
been closed by them between Kabool and Peshawur, 
gained a complete victory. The expedition against 
Kashmere, under Shah Rohh Mirza and Rajah Bhugwundas, 
suffered severely from snow in the passes, and did not succeed in 
entering tlie country. They were met by the King Yoosuf Shah 
Chuk, with whom they entered into a convention, by which a 
{.mail tribute and some minor advantages were secured to the 
emperor ; and on their return to Lahore, the king accompanied 
• them. Akbur, however, refused to ratify the convention, detained 
Yoosuf Shah Chuk, and sent another force, under Mahomed Kassim 
Khan, who bore the title of Ameer- al-Behr, or admiral. This 
Kashmere penetrated to the capital, Sirinugger ; and though 

fliniexed, Y'akoob, the son of Yoosuf Shah, maintained a desultory 
warfare for some time, and even gained some temporary 
advantages, he was eventually obliged to surrender, when he and 
his father received estates in Behar, and were enrolled among the 
Akbur visits Mogliul nobility. In 1589 the emperor proceeded on a 
Siu Kabool through his new dominions, and made arrange^ 

1M9. ments for their proper governmentj travelling thence 

to Kabool, where he stayed for two months. Here he received 
intelligence of the death of Rajah Toder Mul, his great 
Ray Toder finance minister, which caused him sincere distress ; and 
Mul, 1589 . returned to Lahore, where he continued to reside for 
some years. 

It does not appear that the imperial authority had ever been 
extended to Kattywar, where, with the Jam rajah of that pro- 
vince, Mozuffer Shah had taken refuge. In 1689 Mirza Azeez 
Koka, governor of Guzerat, attempted to annex the province. 
He was met by the Jam with 20,000 horse, and a severe action 
was the result, in which both sides lost heavily j and, as no 
further attempt was made by Mirza Azeez, he had probably 
found the Jahreja Rajpoots, the descendants of the proud Sau- 
rashtra dynasties, too powerful to he interfered with for the 
present; hut, watching his opportunity, he took advantage of the 
death of the Jam in the succeeding year, and captured Joonagurh, 
after a siege of several months duration, when the rest of the 
province submitted. Sinde still remained independent. The 
Arghoon family had been succeeded by one of Persian extraction ; 
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among wliich arose continuous disputes ; and the harhouring of 
malcontents, and other frontier troubles, gave a pretext for inter- 
ference, which probably amounted to necessity. In 1590 Mirza 
Khan attacked Sehwan by sea, but the Prince of Sinde defended 
himself bravely, and the Moghuls were reduced to some straits ; 
when a detachment from another force sent from Lahore into the 
north of Sinde, by a rapid march into the province, induced its 
luler to submit; and in 1592 he proceeded to court, where he 
was favourably received ; and, as was the case with ail conquered 
princes who submitted, enrolled among the nobles of the empire. 
In the same year, the Prince Moorad, now twenty years old, 
was employed in the public service, and made governor of Mai- 
wah. 

The year 1593 was very productive of incidents. Mozuffer 
Khan, the ex-king of Guzerat, was given up by his protectors to 
Mirza Azeez Koka, the viceroy of Guzerat, and on his way to 
Ahmedabad committed suicide. In Bengal, Eaj ah Man Singh, 
the governor, overthrew Kootloogh Khan, who had raised ”au 
insurrection of the old Afghan families, and occupied part of 
Orissa. The emperor, in 1590, had dispatched ambassadors to the 
four Kings of the Deccan, with, as it may be believed, demands 
to acknowledge his supremacy. They all returned in this year 
(1593), with the same result. The four Mahomedan kings 
evaded or refused the emperor’s demand ; and this increased his 
desire to bring to subjection territories which he considered 
belonged to the empire of Dehly. About the same period, also, 
Kandahar and its dependencies were made over to the emperor by 
Prince Uoostum Mirza, whose family had occupied them inde- 
pendently since their possession by Persia. The Kandahar chief 
was created a noble of the empire, and appointed to the govern- 
ment of Mooltan, By the occupation of Kandahar, Akbur had 
thus regained the western portion of tbe ancient empire of India; 
and the whole of India itself, as far south as the Nerbiidda, was 
now in his possession. 

If the reader have followed the course of events and conquests 
since Akbur’s accession in 1556 to the present period, it will have 
been evident how, in the course of thirty-seven years, province 
after province, at different intervals, was conquered or submitted 
to his rule. His empire now included Afghanistan on the west, 
Kashniere and the Punjab on the north, and the whole of the 
north-western provinces; on the east, Gude and Bengal, with 
Orissa and Kuttack ; while on the south, Malwah and Guzerat, 
with Sinde, formed the southern frontier. The Eajpoot provinoea 
remained under the direct government of their own chiefs ; but 
most of these were connected to the empfte by marriages, or by 
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political alliancfts, and furnislied not only some of its best troops, but 
many of its most able commanders and civil governors. Over the 
whole of the rest of .Northern India the emperor’s administration 
was firmly established, and maintained in a spirit of tolerance and 
general advancement, which secured tranquillity and the good- 
will and affection of his subjects. The emperor was, however, 
deeply mortified by the conduct of the Deccan sovereigns in the 
absolute rejection of his authority, and prepared to enforce it. 
An army was ordered to march southwards under the command of 
the Prince Daniel,* hut the emperor revoking the order, recalled 
his son, and conferred the command upon his general, Mirza 
Khan. 

The kingdom of Ahmednugger, which, as the reader will re- 
member, adjoined Guzerat, bad fallen into confusion, the particulars 
of which will be reviewed hereafter. A boy had been raised to 
the throne by the vizier of Ibrahim Adil Shah II., Meean Munjoo, 
10 whom the nobles objected j and the vizier, besieged by them in 
Ahmedniigger, besought the aid of the Prince Moorad Mirza, now 
viceroy of Guzerat. Any legitimate pretence for interference in 
Deccan affairs was most opportune j and the prince, with his 
father’s permission, moved with his army towards the scene of 
action. Meanwhile Mirza Khan had arrived in Malwah, and at 
Mandoo had received the submission of Bajah Ally Khan, the 
ruler of Khand^sh, who joined him with 6,000 horse. With these, 
and his own forces, he marched to join Prince Moorad, and formed 
a junction with him at Galna, whence the united armies marched 
upon Ahmedniigger. Here, however, they found that the vizier, 
who had called upon the Moghuls for support, had been obliged 
to return to his master at Beejapoor, and that Ahmednugger was 
defended by Ch^dBeebee, the widow of Ally Adil Shah of Beeja- 
poor, a princess of Ahmednugger, who now acted as regent on 
behalf of her nephew. The fort was invested by the Moghul 
■ . ' army in November 1595, and its memorable siege will 

The siege of , . . P, ^ 

Ahmed- be detailed in its proper place, in connection with the 

nugger, I59fi. ]nng(iom. 

Several desperate assaults having failed, and an army from 
Beejapoor being on its way to relieve the garrison, the Prince 
MoorM accepted the terms offered by the queen-dowager, which 
included th<? cession of Berar; and raising the siege, marched 
thither to take possession of that rich and fertile province^ 
Shortly after his departure, however, a revolution occurred at 
Ahmednugger, and Chand Beehee was deprived of power. Her 
treaty with the Moghuls was set aside, and the chiefs of Ahmed- 
nugger and J^ejapoor, at the head of 50,000 horse, marched to 
expel the Moghuls from the province. The armies met at Soop% 
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on the banks of the Godavery river, on December 27, 1506. The 
Moghuls were commanded by Mirza Khan, who was ^ 
now better known under bis title of Khan Khanan, s^mp^Dereia. 
with Rajah Aliy Khan of Khand^sh, and Rajah Rain 
Ohundurf the Deccanies by SoheilKhan, who assumed charge o£ 
the confederate troops of Ahmednugger, Beejapoor and Golcondah. 
The action was well fought on both sides j it was, in fact, a national 
contest for superiority, which both parties, nearly equal perhaps in 
numbers, maintained with appropriate vigour and bravery. Rajah 
Ally Khan of Khand<^sh and Rajah Ram Chundnr were killed in 
the first onset, and by nightfall the action was still undecided. Over 
the field of battle, parties of Moghuls and Deccanies, separated 
from their main bodies, wandered in the darkness, through heaps of 
dead and dying, and frequent collisions and skirmishes ensued, 
which increased the general confusion and added horror to the 
scene. As day broke, Soheil Khan, who had contrived to collect 
12,000 horse, advanced upon the Moghuls, who were now much 
inferior in numbers, and the contest was renewed with fury j hut 
he had been badly wounded the day before, and was again 
wounded j and worn out by loss of blood* and fatigue, fell from 
his horse. He was borne off the field; and bis troops, believing him 
dead, followed. The Moghuls thus kept possession of the field of 
battle : but were unable to pursue any advantage they had thus 
gained, and returned to the Prince Moorad, who was at Shahpoor, 
his cantonment, in Berar. As Khan Khanan and the Prince 
MoorM could not agree, the emperor recalled the former in 1597, 
and the prince occupied his troops for the present in reducing 
Narnalla, Gawilgurh, and other mountain forts of the province. 
He had mamed also the daughter of Bahadur Khan Farooky of 
Khand^sh, and established a local court in the new province. Tho 
climate of Berar did not, however, suit him, and he fell 
ill, and died at Shahpoor, in May 1599, to the great I’riiic-e 
grief of his father, who, perceiving that his best troops 
had made little impression on those of the Deccan, determined 
upon proceeding to the south himself. He appointed his eldest 
son, Prince Selim Mirza, to conduct the afiairs of govern^ The emperui 
ment, and having dispatched a fresh army under the S'lScLul 
command of the Prince Daniel and Khan Khanan, 
he followed them by easy stages to the Deccan. 

The afiairs of Ahmednugger were found to be in a worse state 
if possible than before ; and the queen-dowager, Ghand second «ieg6 
Beebee, was for a second time obliged to defend her 
capital against the Moghuls. These events will be 
detailed In the history of that State; but after the queen’i murder, 
the fort was taken by assault, and the young king was sent to 
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reside at Gwalior, as a State prisoner. Meanwhile the ruler of 
Khfinddsh, Meerun Bahadur Khan, had evinced a rebellious spirit, 
^d the emperor himself proceeded to Boorhanpoor, whence he 
directed the siege of Aseergurh : and the fort was eventually sur- 
rendered to him, with the accumulated wealth of the ancient 
Hindoo as well as the Mahomedan dynasties. Khanddsh was 
now finally annexed to the empire ; but Ahmednugger continued 
to resist, and to occupy the exertions of the imperial forces for 
some years. While the emperor was at Boorhanpoor, he received 
pji embassy from Ibrahim Adil Shah II. of Beejapoor, ofiferino' his 
daughter m marriage to the Prince Daniel, and an escort was 
dispatched for the bride. Before her arrival, however, the 
emperor, in 1602, was obliged to return to Agra ; and having con- 
solidated the new provinces of Ahmednugger, Berar and Khanddsh 
into one government, he appointed the Prince Daniel as viceroy 
Ihe Beqapoor princess arrived shortly afterwards, and the 
marriage was solemnised in the camp at Paitun, on the Godavery 
with great splendor, in June 1604; but the prince did not long 
Denthot survive it. He died at Boorhanpoor on April 8, 1606 

Can'ilieos. excessive drinking, from which no one 

could restrain him. 

The cause of the emperor’s sudden return to Agra was the 
conduct of his eldest son Selim, whom he had left in charge of the 
government. He had been ordered to carry on the wax against 
the Rana of Oodypoor, md Rajah Man Singh, the viceroy of 
Bengal, was appointed his coadjutor. The prince had hardly 
coinmenced the campaign in Rajpootana, when an Afghan insur- 
lection in Bengal broke out, and the rajah was obliged to proceed 
to his own government The prince, freed from restraint, now 
Rebellion ot have formed the idea of asserting his own 

r™oeseita. independence. He first tried to secure Agi-a, but the 
governor was faithful to the emperor, and refused to 
give up the fort The prince then proceeded to Allahabad, seized 
the local treasury, which contained 800,0001, and proclaimed him- 
self king. The grief caused to the emperor by this unlooked for 
Muraerof Conduct, was aggravated by the news of the murder of 
^oiFuii, his .minister md intimate friend, Abool Fuzl, the 
author of his biography, and one of the most reniark- 
a,ble characters of the period, at or near Oorcha, as he was travel- 
Img to join the emperor, from the Deccan. It was a happy eir- 
cumstence that Akbur never knew whose hand had directed that 
crime; but the prince himself, in his Memoirs, as the Emperor 
Jehdngeer, not only acknowledges that he had directed the Rajah 
of Oorcha to kiU Abool Fuzl, but justifies the act, as well as his 
own rebellion, by asserting that the minister had persuaded his 
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father to renounce Mahomedanism. In regard to Ms son’s 
conduct, Akbur displayed his usual consideration and fine tenaper. 
Had he proceeded against him in person, or dispatched an army to 
Oude, there can be little doubt that a civil war would have com- 
menced, and with it the scenes of the Afghan monarchies would 
have been renewed. Instead of this, the emperor wrote a Mndly 
and impressive remonstrance, at the same time offering Ms son 
reconciliation and forgiveness if he would return. The prince 
seems to have hesitated at first, and even collected troops, with 
which he advanced towards his father’s camp ; but being requested 
to come slightly attended, returned to Allahabad ; and it was 
during this interval of indecision, that he directed the assassina- 
tion of the minister. The emperor, however, still pursued his 
policy of reconciliation. He conferred Bengal and Orissa on his son, 
and sent to him one of his queens, who, on the death of Ms own 
mother, had adopted him ; and it was probably owing to her good 
offices that the prince returned to his father’s court and made his 
submission. After a while, he was requested to resume his 
campaign against Oodypoor j but Ms conduct continued to be sc 
far from satisfactory, that he was directed to return to Allahabad. 
The prince had been long addicted to drinking profusely ; and this 
vice increased upon him so rapidly and materially, that not only 
may much of his wild and rebellious conduct be attributed to it, 
but the cruelties he now practised, which, to Ms humane father, 
were peculiarly abhorrent. Hemonstrance was of no avail j but 
the emperor’s affection could not be restrained, and had in the end 
some effect upon his son, who repaired to Agra, and for a time 
submitted to restraint. Here Ms sous Khoosroo and Khurram 
quarrelled, both being still boys, and separate parties were formed 
for each ; thus the condition of the imperial family was productive 
of many sad anticipations for the future. In the midst of thesd 
trying scenes, the news of the death of the Prince Daniel reached 
the emperor, and the grief he felt seems to have stricken him 
down. Daniel was perhaps his favourite son, and was possessed 
of much real ability ; but the vice he was addicted to, though it 
had produced no bad effect like that of his brother, was even 
iiiore ineradicable ; and in regard to any reformation, as was proved 
ny his sudden and untimely death, the emperor’s continuouo 
remonstrances, and the prince’s oaths to his father, were alike 
useless. 

Froir the time he heard of the event, the emperor, it may be 
said, never completely rallied, nor was the conduct of 
those around him calculated to soothe Ms last days j ness com- 
for there was, for a time, every prospect of a contest 
between the Prince Selim and his sons for the throne. In 
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tombor 1605 Akbur grew worse. Finding bis end approacbing, 
and true to bis promises to bis son Selim, be assembled tbe nobles 
of bis court to bear bis dying declaration that he was to succeed 
him. Mr. Elpbinstone, from Price’s * Memoirs of Jebangeer/ thus 
describes tbe final scene. * When they were assembled, be (tbe 
emperor) made a suitable address to them, and after wistfully 
regarding them all round, be desired them to forgive any offences of 
wbicb be might have been guilty towards any of them. Selim 
now threw himself at bis feet, and burst into a passion of tears ; 
but Akbur pointed to bis favourite scimitar, and made signs to 
bis son to bind it on in bis presence. He seems afterwards to have 
recovered from this exhaustion; be addressed himself to Selim, 
and earnestly conjured Mm to look to tbe comfort of the ladies 
of bis family, and not to forget or forsake bis old friends and 
dependants. After this be permitt^ one of tbe chief MooUabs, 
who was a personal fidend of Selim’s, to be brought to him, and 
in bis presence be repeated tbe confession of faith, and died in 
all tbe forms of a good Mussulman (‘ Hist.’ vol. ii. book ix. p. 
Death of the event occurred at Agra, on October 13, 1605. 

Emporor The emperor was born on October 14, 1542, and bad 
Akbur, 1605. Completed bis sixty-third year, all but a day. Of 
that period be bad reigned, in all tbe success and glory wbicb 
have been detailed, for forty-nine years and some months. He was 
buried in a splendid mausoleum, near Agra, erected by bis son 
Selim, who, as tbe Emperor Jebangeer, succeeded him, which 
is well described by Bishop Heber in bis ^ Travels,’ and is stiH 
perfect* 


CHAPTER XI. 

OP THE CHAKACTEB AWn ABMENTISTIIATIOK OP AEBEIt. 

But little romance has ever attached itself to the characters of 
Indian history : and in this respect tbe difference between the 
actions of the Moors of Spain, and the early Mabomedans of 
India, is very remarkable. During tbe cruel and gloomy reigns, 
with few exceptions, of tbe Afghan dynasties of India, there was 
little scope for romantic incident, or tbe development of any free 
or chivalrous spirit among tbe people ; and it is to tbe research of 
Colonel Tod, tbe Froissart of the Rajpoot clans and States, that 
tbe history of all that existed among them, exceptional as it was, 
is due. The Mabomedans of the same period may be considered 
too cruel and too sa?age to allow of the existence of any chivalry. 
Wbeare they predominated, whatever bad hitherto existed was 
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jrushed out; their conquests were massacres of the peonle or 
captures of them for sale into slavery. Any idea of equality' or 
sympathy with Hmdoos and infidels was utterly foreicm to their 
morose and gloomy fanaticism; and consequently there was no 
birtn of that free social intercourse and mutual respect which 
sprang up afterwards under Sh^re Khan Soor, and was perfected 
by Akbur. This, in some respects, may be compared to the 
relative situation of the Moors and Christians of Spain ; hereditary 
enemies and religious opponents, yet becoming fused together. ^ 

It were, under the influence of a common and beneficent civilisa- 
tion. ■ 

InAkbur’s character, romance prevails from the earliest dawn 
cf Its development, through its constant exercise, down to his 
last sad moments m the forgiveness of his son’s rebellion. In his 
wars, m his hunting exploits and expeditions, in his State policy 
m the generous and tolerant spirit of his religious principles, and 
their application to the necessities of the vaiied classes of his 
people— mstances are so numerous, that nothing short of an 
entire biography would suffice to exemplify them. Romance 
may be of two kinds: healthy and vigorous; or, on the other 
hand, mawkish and sentimental; devoted to public benefits, or 
confined to private Ratifications. In Akbur, it was emphatically 
the former. It made him humane and merciful in conquest, iust 
and conaderate; yet, in all cases, firm and decided in action ; 
Rd wMe he permitted no scope for the exercise of national 
fanaticism, he yet secured the high respect, and often the affec- 
tion, of his opponents. In former times, the rulers of conquered 
States m India were either trampled to death by elephants, 
hewn to pieces, or blinded and consigned to State prisons for life * 
and there were occasions in Akbur^s reign when similar courses 
would have been applauded by his countrymen and courtiers 
Yet they were never followed ; and when a foe submitted, he was, 
in the highest spirit of romance, promoted to dignity, and pro- 
vided with estates, while very rarely was there any instance of 
subsequent defection. 

As one of the first instances of this generous spirit, the case of 

I who, an usurper of the throne of 

Maiwah himself, and a miHtary adventurer, had no claim but that 
of his sword to that portion of the imperial dominions. Indolent 
and voluptuous, he fought badly at first j hut he redeemed his 
character as a soldier, and in the second campaign against him 
slew the young emperor’s preceptor and friend, and hunted his 
^niy nearly to Agra. Continuing afterwards a predatory life 
he became unable to bear its privations, and at last threw himself 
on the emperor’s mercy. By any former sovereign of India, his 
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conduct would have provoked, if it did not deserve, instant execu- 
tion j but Akbur respected the man who had fought bravely for 
ids territory, and of whose prowess in love and war romantic tales 
were in the mouths of singers and minstrels j and he was not only 
forgiven, but raised to the highest rank of local nobility. It was 
the same with all other cases of which accounts can be found in 
his history or his memoirs. It might even be supposed he had 
modelled his conduct upon the laws of Menu in regard to king- 
craft. * When a rajah has conquered a country,’ writes Menu,/ he 
should respect the deities which are worshipped . . . distribute 
largesses . . . and reassure the people by loud proclamations. . . . 
He should respect the laws of the country : or he may form an 
alliance with the ra-jah whom he has conquered, and act in union 
with him ... by securing a firm ally, a rajah obtains greater 
strength than by gaining wealth and territory.’ Yet, though the 
emperor’s acquaintance with Hindoo moral codes, from Feizi’s 
translations, may have influenced his decision in later times, his 
earlier instances of generosity proceeded from the spontaneous 
romance of his character. When the captive liemoo was brought 
before him after the battle of Paniput, and he was asked to slay him, 
he burst into tears, and refused to strike a wounded and helpless 
enemy. In this case, too, the difference between the old merciless 
cruelty, and the new tolerance that was to follow, was exemplified 
in a marked degree. As Akhur wept, Beiram Khan, his uncle 
and general, struck the ^ infidel’s ’ head from his body. Had 
iVJibur obeyed his uncle’s desire, the bloody act might have iu- 
fiuenced his whole life. 

This gentleness, the truest test of chivalrous valour, followed 
Alibur through his life. With a rare perception of its value, both 
to himself and to his posterity, he forbade, under heavy penalties, 
the practice of making slaves of persons captured in war, or selling 
captives as slaves. In former times, while thousands of male 
Hindoo prisoners were massacred in cold blood, women and 
children were openly sold into slavery. They were not only sold 
in India, but dispatched to foreign markets — Arabia, Afghanistan, 
and Central Asia; but this was now rendered impossible. In 
regard to the practices of Hindoos also, Akbur’s perceptions for the 
necessity of reform were very deep ; yet he did not carry them out 
with any show of fanatical zeal — they were reforms, not persecu- 
tions. He prohibited suttee, except when the act should be 
entirely voluntary, and on one occasion rode a long distance to 
prevent the sacrifice of a princely Bajpoot lady, by her family. 
He allowed, and even provided for, the re-marriage of Hindoo 
widows ; made trial by ordeal a crime ; prohibited the sacrifice of 
living animals, and forbade marriage before the age of puberty. 
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All these were serious innovations upon Hindoo faith and usage, 
and might have been considered dangerous experiments by another; 
but Akbur knew no fear: his designs were benevolent, and in the 
ordinary practices of their religion, the Hindoos were not only 
unmolested, but all previous restrictions, in the taxation of temples 
and places of pilgrimage, of sacred bathing-places, with the odious 
capitation tax, were removed. 

Considering the emperor’s toleration of ^ infidels,’ his refusals of 
fanatical persecution, his abolition of slavery and of the poll-tax, 
his non-interference with temples; his protection of his Hindoo 
subjects, their priests and wealth — all the opposite of which had 
been avowed, and heretofore jealously maintained, as tokens of 
Mahomedan supremacy ; and considering also his own unconcealed 
doubts upon many points of Mahomedan faith, and law as part of 
that faith ; his rejection of any religious opinion promulgated by 
man, as an article of faith ; his rejection of Mahomedan forms of 
prayer and ceremonial; his encouragement of Christians, his 
veneration for Christian symbols, bis reverence for the sacred 
Scriptures, and his permission for the establishment of Christian 
schools, missions, and colleges — it is only wonderful how he 
escaped, or repressed, solely by his indomitable will, any out- 
break of intolerant zeal, to which he would probably have been 
the first victim. If Mahoraedans hated Hindoos, they hated 
Christians even more; yet the emperor’s patient and constant dis- 
cussion of points of faith with them, and his encouragement of 
theological controversies between the Christian and Mahomedan 
priests, were regarded by his powerful nobles, priests, and courtiers 
without remonstrance. 

It is easy to perceive how deeply Akbur's religious tolerance 
afiected his State policy. He had induced the proudest and 
most exclusive of the hitherto inaccessible Rajpoot chiefs to 
bestow daughters in marriage upon himself, his sons, and his 
grandsons. He employed Rajpoot princes as generals and civil 
administrators, and his great finance minister, Rajah Toder Mul, 
brought, by his measures of reform, thousands of Hindoos into the 
imperial service. They shared the details of all ordinary business 
with Mahomedans ; were collectors, treasurers, surveyors, assessors, 
everything indeed but judges ; for their administration of Mahome- 
dan law would have been impossible. Hindoos, however, enjoyed 
the protection of their own laws, which were now recognised and 
explained in the courts of the Mahomedan judges. When all 
these reforms are considered, it becomes difficult to realise how 
they not only emanated from, hut were carried out in all fheir 
details by, one mind : and that too under frequent interruptions by 
w»ir, and other political events. One material circumstance, how- 
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ever, in the emperors proceedings, will not have escaped the 
reader’s observation. He seems to have had no abstract passion 
for war, nor ever employed much of his time in it. If necessary, 
he opened a campaign in person j and after giving general instruc- 
tions to his commanders, in regard to its prosecution, he returned 
to his seat of government, and devoted himself to civil affairs. 
But his opponents well knew that, though absent in person, he 
was yet present in spiiit, and in case of any reverse to his troops, 
that he would join them as rapidly, and fight in person with the 
same fiery valour he had displayed at Surtal, and from his youth 
upwards. 

When everything he directed for the relief of his people was 
important and progressive, Akbur's system of the assessment of the 
l.md revenue of his kingdom was perhaps the most perfect and 
most elaborate of his reforms. The measure was devised in 
conjunction with E-ajah Toder Mul, and possibly other ministers j 
but the clear decision of the emperor himself can be traced through- 
out. The merit of entire originality may be denied him, for 
he took up what Sh^re Shah Soor had partly begun; but the 
recognition and perfection of so grand a reform, is not much 
below that of original discovery. The land — that is, every field of 
every village — was measured by an imperial standard. Fields and 
part of fields might each contain soils of various qualities, and 
these were calculated in three classes. The averages of value of 
produce were then decided upon an average of the prices for nine- 
teen years. Of the product, the Government share was fixed at 
one-third, which was a greater proportion than that of Sh(§re Shah 
Soor ; but, on the other hand, it was now the only rate or tax levied 
on the agricultural classes. All minor petty taxes, many of which 
had been very vexatious, were abolished ; extra fees and considera- 
tions to officers of Government were removed, and the system cf 
farming out districts to individuals, and contractors for revenue, 
which had given rise to much abuse and oppression, was entirely 
discontinued. In its main features, Akburs system bears a very 
close resemblance to that of the recent revenue survey and 
assessment of the Bombay Presidency. The groundwork in tbe 
measurement of the land, tbe record of proprietors and occupants, 
the classification of soils, and the calculation of the value of 
produce, is as nearly as possible identical in both, and served the 
same great national purpose and need — the prosperity and con- 
tentment of the people. Under Akbur’s settlement, no land 
tenures were altered, or interfered with, in any way. They were 
accepted as they were found to exist among the people ; and 
long as an hereditary occupant paid the Government assessment, 
either in commuted money payments or produce, as he pleased, 
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he could not be outbid, or removed from bis possession. It is not 
to be considered that the emperor’s system was perfect j its fii*8t 
provisions were found to be too minute^ and involved yearly 
settlements, which were altered to terms of ten years ; but it was 
an immense and liberal concession to the people, and that it formed 
the foundation of subsequent revenue, settlements in India by 
native powers, and even English administrators, vouches for its 
excellence, after an experience of three hundred years. 

It is impossible to review thoroughly the emperor’s various 
reforms — of the army, of justice, of police, and of general State 
policy — which are contained in the ‘Ayeen Akburi,’ which Mr. 
Gladwin’s translation has placed at the command of all students of 
Indian subjects. Taking the code as a whole, it displays an 
amount of careful consideration and practical ability before 
unknown in India, combined with a rare benevolence and philan- 
thropy highly characteristic of its author. Although it is im- 
possible that the whole can have emanated from Akbur himself, 
yet there can he no doubt that it was compiled under his own 
immediate direction, and that he watched its execution very care- 
fully. A proof of this is aiibrded by the emperor’s letter to the 
Viceroy of Guzerat, given entire in Mr. Bird’s history of that 
province, and quoted by Mr. Eiphinstone. While it specifies 
the limited punishments he was authorised to award, he is 
enjoined to be sparing in capital punishment j and, unless in 
dangerous sedition, to inflict none, until he has sent the proceed- 
ings to court, and received the emperor’s confirmation— nor was 
execution to he accompanied with mutilation or other cruelty. 
Thus, throughout the whole, the evidences of order, and syste- 
matic regularity, extend from the highest to the lowest branches 
of State policy and executive detail of administration. 

Akbur’s court was perhaps the most magnificent in the world. 
It was the most gorgeous that even India had ever seen,* and 
when the details of it, as given by Sir T. Koe, Hawkins, Bernier, 
and the l^ortuguese priests, which cannot be questioned as to 
accuracy or truth, are considered, it must be admitted that 
splendour— whether in jewels and ornaments, in costume and 
decoration, in cloth of gold and velvet, and the gorgeous manu* 
factures of the country j in camp and hunting equipage, elephants, 
horses, and generaf equipment of the nobility and the army— 
could go no further. Akbur had a revenue of 80,000,0004 steiv 
ling a-year, which, without any reckless extravagance, was 
royally expended j as was proved by the State treasury at bis 
death, which contained only 10,000,0004 sterling, vdth some bul- 
lion. He was never in debt, and the stipends of his civil esta- 
blishments of all kinds, as well as the pay of his army, were 
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disbursed with the utmost regularity. The emperor’s personal 
application to business was immense. He took but little sleep; 
three to four hours a day being suifieient for him. He had used 
to indulge in wine, though not to excess, in his youth, but he gave 
it up entii’ely ; and he ate moderately of plain food, abstaining from 
meat two days in every* week. Every day he sat in public, 
transacting business, and receiving petitions even from the most 
humble. As Purchas describes him, he was ‘ affable and ma- 
jestical, merciful and severe ; loved and feared of his own, terrible 
to his enemies.^ In. all professions of handicraft he took the 
greatest interest, especially in cannon founding, the manufacture 
of arms, and architecture, which, of his reign, is at once 
' grand and beautiful. The town of Futtehpoor Sikry, one of his 
favourite places of residence, was especially decorated with public 
buildings, and the palaces and mosques at Agra remain ex- 
quisite specimens of his pure taste and costly expenditure. 

Such a man may have had private vices, yet they do not appear; 
and had any existed as prominent points in his character, they 
must, more or less, have influenced his public conduct. Faults, 
indeed, he humbly acknowledged to all. Of other Indian mon- 
archs, the native historians of their times have not been sparing 
in comment or record when vices, meanness, or cruelty appeared ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that Akbur would have escaped 
had there been necessity for animadversion. His public and 
private character display a vivid sense of true honour, rare perhaps 
iu royal life. He had no deceits, no falsehood, no shifts, no 
intrigues. He could find, he once said, ^but one road to the 
attainment of bis purposes, and that was the straight one, — - 
after all the easiest and best’ In his private friendships, who more 
sincere and constant ? The men he raised to that honour were of 
the people, and so far inferior in rank to himself ; yet he was 
true and faithful to all, lamenting their deaths with a passionate 
grief which could hardly be pacified or consoled. Enough, how- 
ever, of the great emperor. There is no character of the period 
with whom he can be compared, nor indeed with any other who, 
like himself, created an empire and ruled over it At his death, 
the population of his empire can hardly have been less than 
160 , 000 , 000 , and may have been more; and there is no instance 
in the world’s history, of such a kingdom having been won, not 
only with so small an amount of human suirering, hut with so 
positive a relief from oppression; and the more his acts, his 
policy, and his disposition, in all their generosity and humanity, 
are studied and understood, the stronger will be the conviction 
that Akbur stands alone. Of his personal appearance there are 
few very particular accounts. His manly vigour of body was a 
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fit accompartinient for so large a mind j and of his feats in riding 
great distances^ of walking sometimes forty miles a day, of slay- 
ing wild animals, and of his valour in battle, there are many 
interesting details in his Memoirs. The Jesuits record that he 
was white like a European; but his son Selim^s picture may be 
nearer the truth, when he describes him as tall of stature, of a 
ruddy brown complexion, his eyes full and dark, and his eyebrows 
meeting ; while his great breadth of chest, and long sinewy arms, 
gave him the strength of a lion. 


CHAPTER Xri. 

OT TRE PROOKESS OF THE PORTUGUESE IIT INDIA, 1527 TO 16l5i^ 
{oiJtitimml from Chcipter XXII 1,^ Book II L), 

Encouraged by tbe success of bis fleet, the King of Guzexat, in 
1527, sent it again against the Portuguese, who were at their 
naval station of Choule ; but on this occasion the Portuguese were 
entirely victorious, and of eighty- three Guzerat vessels, seventy- 
three were either sunk or driven on shore and burned ; and the 
Portuguese followed up their success by an advance by land under 
Hector di Silviera, in which Tannah, Salsette, and other towns 
were made tributary. On this occasion, and subsequently, the 
Portuguese co-operated with the troops of Ahmednugger. In 
1530, Antonio di Silviera sacked the rich city of Surat, and burned 
Damaun ; but their greatest expedition was directed against Diu, 
in 1531. Four hundred vessels of all sizes were assembled in the 
present harbour of Bombay, under the command of Nuno da 
Cuerpa, governor-general in India; and conveyed 22,000 men, 
of whom no less than 3,600 were Europeans. On February 7, 
the Mand of Beyt, in the Gulf of Outeh, a strongly fortified 
position, was carried by assault, with heavy loss to the enemy in 
men, and sixty pieces of cannon ; but the brave Hector di Silviera 
fell in the attack. The expedition then proceeded to Diu, but 
was eventually repulsed with heavy loss by its defender, Moostafa 
Khan, a Turk, and the Portuguese returned to Goa, burning 
and destroying several towns by tbe way. But they had 
by no means given up the idea of possessing Diu. They were 
joined by the Prince Chand of Guzerat, who promised them 
extensive privileges for their assistance: and, ostensibly on his 
behalf, nearly the whole of the Northern Konkan, including 
Bombay, was annexed. 'When the prince’s rebellion failed, the 
governor-general made overtures to the Emperor nooma3^oon. 
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who had invaded Guzerat; but this policy was abandoned for an 
alliance with Bahadur Shah, the King of Guzerat, who, in his 
extremity, ceded to them Bassein, and the long-coveted Biu. Ba- 
hadur Shah took Portuguese into his pay, and in his contests with 
Hoomayoon was latterly assisted by a corps of 450 Europeans. 
On a subsequent visit to the Portuguese at Din, he was killed, as i» 
elsewhere related. In 1537, after the representations and petitions 
for assistance of Bahadur Shah had reached Constantinople, the 
sooltan determined upon an expedition against Diu, and seventy- 
six vessels were fitted out at Suez, carrying 7,000 men. This fleet 
arrived off Diu in September, at a time when the garrison had 
been reduced to 600 men, and was straitened for provisions. The 
Egyptian fleet was supported by a Guzerat land army of 20,000 
men. The commander of Diu, Antonio di Silviera, made a noble 
defence in a close siege of eight months’ duration, during which 
the garrison sufiered the extremities of hunger — a crow shot on the 
dead bodies was a luxury for the sick, and nauseous vermin were 
used as food. The Portuguese ladies took a noble part in the 
defence, and the details, as given by Faria y Souza, exhibit the 
highest qualities of heroism. The siege was raised by a fleet under 
the command of the viceroy, John de Castro, carrying 1,000 pieces 
of cannon and 5,000 men. Of the fleet, 93 vessels safely reached 
Diu, and their progress up the coast had been marked by horrible 
outrages on tbe inhabitants of many of the large towns j not only 
were they pillaged and burned, but men, women and children 
massacred without distinction, while several thousands of the 
people were sold into slavery. When tbe relief arrived, the 
garrison sallied out and routed the besiegers ; and on bis return to 
Goa, the viceroy made a triumphal entry, the particulars of which 
excited astonishment, even in Portugal. 

In 1545, Garcia de Noronha being viceroy, the Piince Abdoolla, 
or Mulloo Khan, of Beejapoor, took refuge at Goa. Assud Khan, 
the minister, according to the Portuguese historian, offered the 
whole of the Konkan to him, if the prince should be given up ; but 
the offer was refused. On the death of Assud Khan, it is recorded 
that they agreed to the demand of Ibrahim Adil Shah, for the 
delivery of his brother, on condition of receiving the whole of 
Assud Khan’s wealth, and acknowledge to have received ten 
millions of ducats ; hut the rvrince was not surrendered. In 1546, 
Diu was attacked unsuccessfully by Mabmood Shall of Guzerat, 
and the siege was renewed in 1548 ; but tbe place was relieved by 
Dom John de Castro, who obtained a great victory, both by sea 
and land. The Edng of Beejapoor also renewed his negotiations 
Sir the surrender of his bi-: tber, which was again refused ; and in 
1654 the Portuguese assisted him with a force of 3,000 European 
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infantry, with which he took possession of the Poonda ghaut and 
fort, the pass leading from Goa to the Deccan. Here, howeyer, the 
intervention seems to have ended ; and whether the Portuguese had 
any political objection, as may have been the case, to entering 
upon the continent of India, or whether they found Mulloo or 
Abdoolla’s party less powerful than they had supposed, does not 
appear; but they at once abandoned his cause, and the prince, 
persisting in his rebellion, was defeated, taken and executed. Had 
the Portuguese advanced with him, his expedition against his 
brother, then in the last degree unpopular, would, most probably, 
have been successful. Ibrahim Adil Shah retaliated by sending 
a large army to invade the Goa territory ; but it was repulsed, 
though some of the Koncan was lost. In 1570, however, a serious 
combination was made against the Portuguese by the Kings of 
Beejapoor and Ahmednugger, assisted by the Zamorin of Calicut. 
Ally Adil Shah of Beejapoor invested Goa with an immense army, 
and 350 pieces of cannon of all sizes. The siege continued for ten 
months, and was ultimately abandoned by the king, who had lost 
12,000 men, 300 elephants, 4,000 horses, and 6,000 head of 
oxen, partly by casualties of the siege, and partly from the effects 
of climate. The attack upon Goa by the Edng of Beejapoor was 
seconded by one on Choule by the King of Ahmednugger, of almost 
equal magnitude ; but it suffered a very severe defeat. At the 
same time, however, the Zamorin’s attack upon Ohale, near 
Calicut, was successful. The fort was surrendered by Dom 
George de Castro, who was afterwards beheaded for imputed 
cowardice. These efforts on the part of the Portuguese appear 
to have inspired their enemies with respect, for peace ensued on 
favourable terms with the Deccan kings. In 1592, Boorhan 
Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger renewed his attack upon Choule j 
but this expedition was even more disastrous than the first. Its 
commander, Furhad Khan, was taken prisoner with his family. 
Seventy-five pieces of large cannon were captured, and the Ma- 
homedan historian acknowledges the loss of 12,000 men. Furhad 
Khan and his daughtei's became Christians, and went ultimately 
to Lisbon. The year 1595 brought the first real interruption to 
the trade of the Portuguese, The Dutch, their first rivals, had 
sent two ships to the Indian Archipelago, which were, however, 
intercepted on their return in 1597. They were followed by a 
fleet of eight ships, which returned to Holland safely, and hence- 
forth the maritime supremacy of the Portuguese was not only 
disputed, hut afterwards destroyed in the East, by the Dutch and 
by the English. In 1604 they were expelled from Amhoyna, and 
in 1612 they suffered their first defeat in Indian waters from an 
English fleet. The Portuguese nevAr aspired to be more than a 
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maritime and trading power in India, and this continued only so 
long as they preserved a monopoly- They might have used theii 
opportunity both in Guzerat and in the Deccan to acquire political 
and territorial influence ; but they had apparently no desire for 
any possessions but what could be guarded by sea. They were 
excellent sailors : but their never attempting military operations 
by land, except in the defence of their own seaports, either 
marks timidity or disinclination, amidst opportunities which few 
other adventurers would have neglected during a career of more 
than 100 years. Of their actions, some rise to heroism ; but they 
aie deplorably tarnished by cruelty and vindictiveness, which sur- 
passed the acts of their Mahomedan contemporaries, and combined 
with their unscrupulous avarice, made them in the end detestable. 
Their history in dehril, however revolting in many respects, is 
extremely curious and interesting, and well repays the perusal of 
the student from its outset to its close. The acts of the horrible 
Inquisition of Goa need no exempliflcation, and the nominal con- 
version of ^ infldeis ’ to Portuguese Christianity, gave pretexts 
cf persecution and vengeance to this horrible tribunal, at which 
Qumanity shudders. 


CHAPTER Xlil. 

OF THE EAELY ENGLISH VOYAGES TO INDIA, 1553 TO 1613, 

In the reign of Henry VHL, Robert Thorne, a merchant, who had 
Robert I’^sided in Spain, addressed a memorial to the king, set- 

Thorne’s ting forth the benefit of direct trade with China. The 

petition. document is extremely curious, as exhibit- 

ing the ideas then prevalent, of a passage to India by the north- 
west, and the information possessed regarding India ; and it became 
the foundation of subsequent expeditions. In 1553, three ships, 
sir Hugh ^ under the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, with in- 
SpSoJf ® structions from Sebastian Cabot, sailed from Greenwich 
on May 10, bearing letters from Edward VI., addressed 
to all the potentates of the earth, in furtherance of the designs of 
the expedition. The little fleet was separated in the White Sea. 
Wiibughby’s two ships were frozen in, their crews perished 
during the winter, and one only returned to England. Several 
Henry Hud. attempts followed, the last by Henry Hudson, in 

voyage, 1597, Serving to satisfy even the most sanguine, that a 
north-west passage to the East was impracticable. 

Failure to the noi*thw’'ard of the American continent induced 
Attempts to the south j and the route of Magellan, in 1519-22, 
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whose expedition had circumnavigated the glohe for the first time, 
was followed by Sir Francis Brake in 1677, who, with 
five small vessels, the largest of which was barely 100 
tons burden, left Plymouth on December 13, and on 
September 26, 1580, again reached that port. He had 
crossed the Atlantic and Pacific, had sailed through 
the Eastern Archipelago, and touching at Ternate, 
had doubled the Cape of Good Hope from the east ; but he had 
not seen India. Nor was it till his subsequent capture of 
a Portuguese ship from India, that particulars of trade with, and 
access to, that country were understood. Brake’s voyage was 
followed by that of Cavendish, 1 586-88, which was per- cavendisivs 
fectly successful, and returned with a large booty from voyage, lase. 
ships and countries of all nations, which he seems to have consi- 
dered lawful prize ; and in his report of his voyage to Lord Hunsden, 
chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, he expressly states that he had 
been well treated by the heathen inhabitants of ^ Malucoes,’ and 
where ' our countrymen may trade as freely as the Portugals if 
they will themselves.’ 

The supplies of eastern produce to England had hitherto been 
obtained through the Mediterranean Sea, by means of Venice and 
Genoa, as also directly from the Levant; and a company was 
chartered by the queen in 1681, which traded direct Levant com- 
with the Levant and Turkey; but the eastern trade pany, i 58 i. 
had already turned into a different channel, of which, as will have 
been understood, the Portuguese bad the monopoly, and the 
supplies obtained by the Levant Company were entirely insufficient 
to meet the demand for eastern produce now rapidly increasin^y in 
England. There had been a remonstrance from Spain against 
Brake’s passage through the Eastern Archipelago and 
Indian Ocean, which the queen treated with character- Sfce'by 
istic contempt. She declared the sea, as the air, 
common to all men ; and that her subjects had as good voyage, 
a right as the Spaniards to sail where they pleased. Queen EUza- 
An expedition to India direct was therefore projected, 
and instructions issued to Mr. Edward Fenton for its fulfilment, 
which may he read at length in ^Hakluyt,’ vol. iii., and 
were admirably adapted for the purpose. Four ships expedition to 
sailed on May 1, 1582 ; hut the expedition failed signally, 
only reaching the Brazils, and returning with but one ship out of 
the four. No attempt whatever appears to have been made to 
double the Cape of Good Hope ; and the failure may he attributed 
to the iU-coniuct and want of enterprise of the com- 
mauders. No further attempt was made for several * 

. years to renew English enterprise to the east ; but after the failure 
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of tlie Spanisli Armada, a body of mercbants of London petitioned 
The raer- tbe queen to allow them to despatch three ships to 
the east by way of the Cape of Good Hope j and, after 
throe^Mps. delay, the expedition sailed from Plymouth on 

1591, * April 10, 1^91. On July 28 the Gape was seen, and 

on August 1 the three ships anchored in Saldanha Bay. They 
had lost a great proportion of their crews firom scurvy. One of the 
ships, the ‘ Poyal Edward,’ was despatched home with the sick ; 
and with the ^ Penelope ’ and the ^ Edward ’ the voyage was 
continued. Of these, the * Penelope ’ was lost, and is supposed to 
have foundered; but Lancaster held on his course with the 
* Edward,’ and continued a desultory cruise by the Nicobar Islands 
into the Eastern Archipelago, capturing two large Portuguese 
ships in the Straits of Malacca. Thence the ship returned to Ceylon, 
'where the crew being mutinous, obliged Lancaster to proceed 
homewards. The close of the voyage was most disastrous. While 
Dtsastrous of Brazil, nearly all the crew being on 

ending of the shore, the Carpenter cut the ship’s cable, and it drifted 
enterprise. Lancaster, and six men, were eventually 

taken to St. Domingo by a French ship, and he finally reached 
England alone, on May 24, 1594. Thus a second expedition to 
India had failed in its object. The Dutch, however, took up the 
Dutch VO a e and Under the Command of Comeli US HoutmaiiD, 

under H.mc- sent out fouT powerful vessels, in 1595, which sailed on 
maun, 1595. ^^pril 2. On June 1, 1596, after many delays, they 
arrived on the coast of Sumatra, and finally reached Bantam, a 
Portuguese factory in Java. Here his attempts to open trade wore 
met with the utmost jealousy by the Portuguese; Houtraann and 
some of his countrymen were imprisoned ; and they escaped finally, 
having undergone much danger of their lives, but having, neverthe- 
less, obtained recompense for their maltreatment. On the coast of 
Java one of the ships was abandoned as unseaworthy, and with the 
other^ three, the united crews being reduced to only eighty-three 
men, Houtmann arrived in Holland on August 14, 1598. Ho 
Second ex- was honourably welcomed, and a fresh expedition im- 
thfnuichf mediately fitted out of eight ships, four of which 

1598. returned in fifteen months with rich cargoes. Thus 

the eastern trade of Holland became established, and in 1602 the 
several companies which had engaged in it were incorporated as 
one, under a charter. 

This example was followed in England. A company was 
angiish com- established with a subscribed capital of 30,000/., and in 
bii»h^^Mider ^ petition to Queen Elizabeth, set forth its objects in 
^ clear and business-like manner, embodying the re- 
betb,i«oo. suits of Portuguese and Dutch successes. The petition 
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was accepted by tbe queen, and tbe company was finally em- 
bodied by charter in 1600, under tbe title of ^ Tbe Governor and 
Company of the Merchants of London, trading to tbe East Indies.’ 
It was provided with rules expressed an tbe charter, which em- 
braced all possible contingencies, and a letter was drawn up by 
the queen, recommending the expedition and its objects to the 
care and hospitality of all monarchs and peoples whose countries 
it might visit. Finally five ships left the English coast 
on April 22, 1601; but the ‘Guest,’ of 130 tons, was five ships, 
unloaded at sea and abandoned. On November 1, the 
Cape of Good Hope was doubled, and the fleet, after much terrible 
suffering from scurvy, reached Acheen, in Sumatra, on June 6. 
Here Lancaster, who was the commander, delivered the queen’s 
letter, and trade was opened with much spirit. Lan- 
caster did not, however, confine his operations to caster’s pro- 
trade j he captured a Portuguese ship of 900 tons with 
a valuable cargo of Indian produce and manufactures, by which, 
and with pepper and spices, his ships were completely 
laden ; and having established a factory at Bantam, Bantam 
where he traded very profitably, he set sail home- 
wards with the ‘ Dragon ’ and the ‘ Hector,’ leaving the ‘ Susan ’ to 
follow when her cargo should be completed. On the voyage, 
his ship, the ‘Hector,’ lost her rudder, and Lancaster writing a 
very noble letter to the company, advised the commander of the 
‘Hector’ to abandon him to his fate; but, eventually, both ships 
reached England together, finding their consorts had arrived 
before them. 

Before tbe return of these ships, the queen had endeavoured 
to prevail upon the company to dispatch another expedition ; but 
her energetic, and even reproachful, language had no effect, and 
she died before the first reached England. The enterprise had, 
however, been eminently successful, and the same 
ships w'ere again fitted out for a second. The com- 8Wps^a|rato 
mander received the honorary title of admiral and under Middie- 
vice-admiral; and Captain, or Admiral, Middleton, was 
placed in command of all. This fleet sailed on March 25, 1604, 
and had a prosperous voyage to Bantam, where it arrived on 
December 20, and was at first hospitably received by the Dutch; 
but jealousies afterwards broke out, and it was evident that they 
aspired to a monopoly of the spice trade. Nevertheless, by 
trading at Ternate, Banda, and other islands where the Dutch 
had no pretext for interference, the cargoes were completed. 
The ‘ Susan ’ vras the first to leave for England, but is supposed to 
have foundered at sea. The other three ships reached England 
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on Maj 6, 1606. As yet, therefore, India Proper had not been 
visited by any English vessel. 

In the third eastern venture, three ships were employed: the 
Tiie third ^ Dragon/ the ^Hector,’ and the ^ Consent,’ a small vessel 
expedition, of 160 tons burden only, which, under the command of 
David Middleton, sailed alone on March 12, 1607; and 
it cun only now be marvelled at, as in the case also of Drake, how 
such small ships contrived to escape the perils of their long 
voyages. The project was, however, perfectlj?’ successful. The 
‘ Consent ’ reached Bantam on November 14, and having taken in 
pepper, was on a cruise, when she met with a Java junk, from 
which Middleton purchased cloves to the value of 3,000/., which 
realised in England 36,287/. He now returned to England, 
which he reached in December 1608. The other two ships 
sailed on April 1, 1607, and after doubling the Cape, proceeded 
along the coast of Africa to Socotra. Here they separated, the 
Hector,’ under the command of Captain Hawkins, sailing to Surat, 
and thus being the first English ship which had reached India, 
But he does not appear to have effected anything in regard to 
trade, and in hope of making arrangements for the establishment 
of a factory remained on shore, sending his ship to Bantam to 
rejoin her consort. Captain Hawkins’s subsequent proceedings will 
be hereafter noticed. From Bantam, both ships returned to 
England with full cai'goes. Two vessels, dispatched during their 
, . absence, were wrecked with heavy loss to the com- 

Miauletons ' , ,, , i . -t. 

seooTid pany ; but the next expedition, under Middlettin s com- 

voi age. 1609. which Sailed on April 24, 1609, for Bantam, 

returned to England in safety. The profit on the whole under- 
taking proved to be enormous, and fully justified farther pro- 
ceedings; and on the petition of the company, Kiirg James I. 
The company granted a new charter in 1610, which confirmed all 
eimSrfrSSr existing privileges of the former. Upon this, and a 
James L, 1610 , subscription for trade, three ships were dispatched 

under Sir Henry Middleton, one of them, ^ The Trade’s Increase,’ 
Sir Henry 1,000 tons burden. Leaving one ship at 

MUkiieton’a Aden, Middleton sailed for Mocha; but, when within 
voyage. 1810 . pilots ran the ship on a 

bank, and he, with many of his crew, were imprisoned. ^The 
Trade’s Increase ’ was however floated, and he was eventually 
released, when he proceeded to Surat. 

The Portuguese were fully aware of the transactions of English 
vessels in the Red Sea, and Middleton found a fleet of considerable 
R fndwnces Strength waiting to oppose him . The Portuguese pleaded 
t4ew fheir monopoly of trade, recognised by the West Indian 
authorities, as superior to any pretenaior s on the part of 
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the English ; but Sir Henry Middleton, -while he could not dispute 
the right of the Portuguese to trade, deniedtheir establishment of mo- 
nopoly, and gave them to understand that, as he considered India a 
free and independent country, he should persevere, by force if neces- 
sary, and in pursuance of the royal charter, to trade as he pleased. 
The native authorities were, however, so fearful of the Portuguese, 
that Middleton found trade impossible at Surat, and was 
advised to proceed to (iogo, not far distant, where he proceeds to 
would not be interfered with. This advice he adopted, 
taking on hoard, as passengers. Captain Hawkins and his wife, who 
had recently arrived from Agra. Hawkins’s adventures captain 
had been of a very romantic character in those early SrU'es"frora 
days of English intercourse -with India. When he had 
remained at Surat, in 1608, and sent his ship, the ^ Hector,’ to the 
eastern settlements, he soon found that without an His previous 
impeiial deed of permission, he would be unable to 
establish a factory or to enter into mercantile transac- 
tions with the native traders ; and haying the king’s letter to 
*the Great Moghul’ in his possession, determined, in absence of 
other credentials as ambassador, to proceed to Agra and present it 
in person. He was received honourably by the Emperor Jehangeei , 
promised a handsome salaiy, and became a personal favourite. 
According to the emperor’s desire also, he married an Armenian 
lady, who appears to have made him a faithful wife. But, as far 
as the object of his mission went, he was unsuccessful,* the 
intrigues of the Portuguese J^^suit missionaries frustrated all his 
efforts to obtain a ffrman — his salary remained unpaid 
— he was in continual dread of being poisoned, or other- tiu> Jesuits 
wise made away with by Portuguese emissaries; and ^“*“* 
failing to receive assistance from Jehangeer, he returned with 
some difficulty to Surat, in turn to be taken on hoard Sir Henry 
Middleton’s ship. 

Middleton and bis council now came to the determination of 
taking by sea what could not be obtained by land ; and he stationed 
himself near the Straits of Babel Mandeb, intercepting vessels from 
India, from which he took Indian products, giving Middleton’s 
their masters portions of his own cargoes in payment. 

These transactions, it is evident, were little better than rank 
piracy; hut they were continued till the arrival of three ships, the 
‘Thomas,’ ‘Hector,’ and * Clove,’ which had left igj„{nedi>y 
hhigland under the command of Captain Saris, and had uj^fprcapiain 
proceeded direct to Mocha : but the former jealousies sans. 
of the people still existed, and on his return he found Sir Henry 
Middleton engaged as hns been related. Saris appears to have 
seen nothing objectionable in Sir Henry’s proceedings; and joined 
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liim; receiving on eacli transaction of forced barter, a proportion 
The fleet ro- tiiree sMps. In the course of a short time, the 

ceeda to ^ sHps, having obtained cargoes for the eastern market, 
Baiitam. disposed of their own, all set sail for Bantam. The 

finest of these ships, *The Trade’s Increase/ was lost on the 
voyage, and Sir Henry Middleton died ; but Captain Saris prcn 
ceeded to Japan, in order to establish a factory there, and, not- 
withstanding the jealousy of the Dutch, was favourably received. 
The produce of this voyage proved very remunerative to the com- 
Captain Captain Hippon’s voyage in the ^ Globe ’ about 

Hippon's the same time possesses a peculiar interest; for, in- 
voyage. gtead of following the usual track, he sailed up the 

eastern coast of India, touching at several native ports, where 
he found the Dutch established under grants from the King of 
Golcondah. At these stations trade was impossible ; but he 
Factory es- Succeeded in establishing a small factory near Masiili- 
mSr Masuii- p‘‘^tam, and these comparatively insignificant proceed- 
Kttam. ings laid the foundation of the extensive trade 
subsequently developed. 

It had now become sufficiently evident in England, that small 
enterprises, in weakly manned and nearly unarmed vessels, could 
have no chance of establishing trade in India, in the face of the 
superior strength possessed by the Portuguese ; and that means 
must be adopted to repel force by force, if necessary. Accordingly, 
Armed fleet four ships, the ^Dragon,’ ^ Osiander,’ / Solomon,’ and 
rnider^Best, ^ James,’ Sailed from England on February 1, 1612, 
1612 . under the command of Captain Thomas Best. These 

ships were fully armed as vessels of war, and made direct for 
Surat, where they anchored early in September. Mr. Kerridge, 
the factor of the ^Osiander,’ who had before resided at Surat, 
soon obtained an official permission for trade, and it was about to 
sfavai en- Open, when a Portuguese fleet of four galleons, convoy- 


withportu- ^ large number of trading vessels, entered the 
Surat *who harbour. These Best immediately attacked, and three 


are defeated, of the Portuguese ships were driven ashore. They 
were got off, tmd the fight renewed, but with even more certain 
and disastrous results. Up to this time, perhaps, the English 
had been looked upon as mere traders, and as such with a certain 
degree of contempt, which, artfully fomented by the Portuguese at 
Agra, had tended to Hawkins’s discomfiture ; but the position was 
now changed: the hitherto irresistible Portuguese had been 
^ beaten on their own element, as it were : the English 

Emperor had established a reputation for valour, and its effeot 

was soon practically and beneficially apparent. The 
Eugiifth, 1813. Jehdngeer concluded a treaty, by which 
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Englisli settlers or traders at Surat should he protected. An am- 
bassador from England should reside at his court, and customs dues 
on imports should amount to no more than 3^ per cent. This 
treaty, which contained many other privileges, was received by 
Captain Beat at Surat, on February 0, 1(313, and necessarily 
becomes a famous incident in the progress of the English in 
India. They may be considered as established from that 
period, and their heretofore desultory proceedings to be at an 
end. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THE MAHOMEDAN KINGS OF GTTZEEAT (oontinmd from 

Chapter III,, Booh III.), 352G to 1584. 

When Sikunder, who succeeded his father Mozuffer Shah IL, 
^cended the throne, there were two parties in the State — one 
his own, which was the weakest ,* the other that of his brother, 
Bahadur. Imad-ool-Moolk, the minister, secretly favouring the 
latter, and believing that the king intended to put him 
to death, watched his opportunity, and caused him to simh assa«si- 
be assassinated on May 1526, after a brief reign of 
three months. At this time, Bahadur was absent at Behly, where 
he had taken refuge ; but, when his younger brother, 

Nusseer Khan, was elevated to tKe throne, under the suah ;i?suc- 
title of Mahmood Shah IL, and letters reached him 
from many of the nobility offering him assistance to attain his 
rightful position, he set out for Giizerat. He had, however, been 
offered the kingdom of Joonpoor, in Bengal, by the Afghans ; and, 
undecided as to whether he should accept this offer, or proceed to 
Guzerat, determined to leave the matter to chance or fate, and 
to take whatever direction his horse should proceed in. Casting 
the reins on its neck, the animal took the southern road,- and 
Bahadur, believing in the omen, proceeded. He wa«» joined on the 
frontier by parties of the nobility, and proceeded to Nehrwalla 
Puttiin, where he was formally crowned on August 3, 

1526, and reached Ahmedabad on the 28th, when his shahcruwuea, 
brother was deposed. In 1528 the king entered upon 
a campaign against Boorhan Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger, on 
behalf of Imad Shah, king of Berar, and marched as far as 
Mahore; but the expedition was fruitless of result, except the 
nominal submission of the Ahmednugger king, and bis acknow- 
ledgment of the sovereignty of Bahadur over his dominions. 
In 1531, however, when visited by Boorhan Nizam Shah in 
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Kliand^sli, lie withdrew his pretensions, and even conferred royal 
honours and insignia upon him, as is related in the history of 
Ahmednugger. Iluring this campaign, the fortress of Raiseen was 
surrendered by Lokman, the brother of Rajah Siihiiddy, its 
owner, who had been taken prisoner, on condition of his brother's 
release, and became the scene of a terrible and memorable 
tragedy. Wishing to remove the females of his family before the 
Mahoniedan garrison should take possession, Lokman proceeded 
to the private apartments, where he was received with indigna- 
tion by Doorgawutty, his brother’s wife, who upbraided him with 
cowardice in not defending the fort, hitherto deemed impreg- 
nable ; and having previously filled the palace with combustibles, 
she set fire to the place, and wdth 700 other women perivshed in 
the conflagration. This event so affected the brothers, Silhuddy 
and Lbkman, that, at the head of a few adherents, they attacked 
their guards, and perished to a man. The Portuguese armament 
fur the reduction of Diu arrived after the king’s return to his 
capital, and .ts defeat is only slightly alluded to by the Guzerat 
historian, though it was in reality a great victory against an 
immense expedition. One of the guns taken from the Portuguese 
was the largest ever then seen, and was taken to the fort of Oham- 
prnair. 

In 1533 Mahomed Zuman Mlrza, a relative of the Emperor 
Hoomayoon, fled to Guzerat, and the king contempt uousiy refused 
all demands to give him up. Not content with protecting this 
prince, Bahadur Shah, over confident of his strength, conferred 
the highest honours upon him. About the same time also, Tartar 
Khan, the son of the late Emperor Bheilole Lody of Dehly, also 
a fugitive, received a warm reception : and Bahadur Shah appears 
to have contemplated the possibility of becoming emperor. Tartar 
Khan was furnished vHth an army of 40,000 men ; but he was 
utterly defeated by the Prince Hindal Mirza j and the Emperor 
Hoomayoon, who had been waiting a suitable opportunity, now 
declared war against Bahadur Shah, and marched upon Guzerat; 
but purposely delayed by the way, till its king had finished the 
siege of Chittore. After some desultory movements, Bahadur 
Shah, depending upon his artillery, and against the advice of his 
best officers, intrenched himself. By this act he left the countiy 
open to the Moghuls, who cut ofi‘ all his supplies, and the army 
bet^ame reduced to such straits, that Bahadur Shah fled secretly at 
night to Mandoo; but he was pursued, and sending his jewels and 
treasures to Diu, took refuge at Cambay. The siege of Chara- 
panair and occupation of Guzerat followed, as has been related 
in, the history of the first reign of Hoomayoon. No sooner had 
the empero: left the province, than an insurrection against the 
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Mogbuls broke out, and they retired, after a few feeble and in- 
effectual struggles. 

During tlie war with Hoomayoon, and while the king was at 
Cambay, he had concluded a treaty with the Portuguese, in the 
hope of receiving their assistance : by which, with other stipula- 
tions, permission to erect a fort at Diu was granted. This treaty 
was executed in 1534, and the Portuguese seem to have lust no 
time in constructing a very strong fortification. When the 
Moghuls withdrew, Bahadur Shah evidently repented of what 
he had done j and, as the Portuguese historian, Faria de Souza, 
and the Mahomedan, in the Mirat Iskunderi,’ both relate, was 
endeavouring to get the fort into his possession. The Portuguese 
general and viceroy, Nuho de Cuerpa, was invited to a conference, 
which he declined: and the king was proceeding to the viceroy’s 
ship, according to the Portuguese account, when a sudden brawl 
arose between some Portuguese officers and the king’s attendants, 
during which the king, falling into the sea, was struck Bahadur 
with a pike, and killed. The Mahomedan account is uie'ponu- 
somewhat different, and attributes tbe act to deliberate gwese,i5a7, 
previous arrangement ; nor is it at all improbable that treacherv 
was intended on both sides. The event happened on February 14, 

1537, in the thirty-first year of the king’s life, and eleventh of his 
reign. The gorgeous jewels and treasures he had sent to Diu 
--the spoils of Hindoo princes of Guzei*at — had been fomarded 
to Medina for greater security, and fell into the hands of Soliman, 
the sooltan of Constantinople, by whom they were appropriated. 

Bahadur Shall having left no offspring, the throne jj-eenm 
was conferred by the nobles of the State upon Meerun 
Mahomed Farooky of Khanddsh, the late king’s ceeds, 1537 ; 
nephew : but he died suddenly, after a brief reign of 
hardly two months, and the only representative of the royal line 
that remained was Mahmood, the son of the late king’s brother, 
Lutteef, who was residing at Boorhanpoor. He was 
now sent for, and crowned at Ahniedabad, on April 5, shah iir.sue^ 

1538. Mahmood appears to have been a moderate 

man, of simple habits, fond of erecting palaces and ornamenting 
parks, but in public affairs a mere cipher. His deer-park was 
walled round, and was fourteen miles in circumference ; and in his 
reign, also, Surat was strongly fortified to repel the frequent in- 
cursions of the Portuguese. Having incurred the deadly enmity 
of his private chaplain Boorhan) whom on one occasion 
he bad built up to his neck in a mud wall, he was shaii Ms?»a!>ss- 
assassinated at his instigation in the year 1553, after a ’ 
reign of fifteen years. On this occasion Boorhan succeeded in 
destroying several of the ministers by armed men whom he had 
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btationed in the king’s chamber, and even assumed the crown ; but 
he and his accomplices were all put to death as soon as they 
appeared in ■ public. Mahmood left no heir, and a youth named 
Ahmed sbah billed, declared to be a son of the Prince Ahmed ^ 
succeeds, was crowned ; but during his inglorious reign of ei^. *'t 
years he was admitted to no exercise of power, and the 
affairs of State were managed by the nobles, who seem, for the 
most part, to have divided the kingdom among them. In the 
iskiued 1651 1S61, the king was found dead of wounds, lying 

under the wall of a nobleman’s bouse, where it was 
supposed he had been carrying on an intrigue. He had left no 
heir, and a boy named Hubeeb, declared to be a son of Mahmood 
Shah IL, was produced and crowned under the title of Mozuffer 
Mozuffer Shah III. Etimad Khan became regent and minister, 
siJHh HI. sue- but was a weak character, afraid of his colleagues, 
etc s, 1561. -^vhom he divided the kingdom into five districts 

(reserving one for himself), over which they were virtually 
supreme. Lathe year 1566 Chungiz Khan, the most active and 
ambitious among them, declared independence at Talnair, of 
which he had gained possession; and proceeding towards the 
capital, defeated Etimad Khan and the king, and took possession 
of it. He now allotted estates to the five sons of Mahomed 
Sooltan Mirza, who had fled before the Emperor Akbur; but 
these persons in the sequel disputed his authority, and even de- 
feated him in a general action. Cliungiz Khan was afterwards 
killed while playing at choughan, by an Abyssinian — an event 
which gave some relief to EtimM Khan ; but it was of short 
duration. Quarrels ensued between him and the other powerful 
chiefs, and eventually he wrote to the Emperor xVkbur, requesting 
him to come and take possession of the kingdom. The emperor 
proceeded at once to Guzerat, where he was received without 
opposition, and the kingdom was annexed to the empire on 
November 20, 1572. The king abdicated, and was provided with 
an estate ; but nine years afterwards he escaped from surveillance, 
and in his last efforts -^o regain his kingdom, Mozuffer Shah 111. 
displayed more spirit and energy than when he was its real 
sovereign. After his final struggle, in 1584, he retreated into 
Kattywar, where, until his death, he lived under the protection 
of Kajah Rai Singh. Thus ended the royal dynasty of Guzerat, 
which had reigned, for the most part in great splendour, fronx 
135^ to 1572, or 176 years. 
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CHAPTER XV 

OF THE ABiL isiliiHT DYNAiHr OF BEBJAPOOE (cmtimted from 
Qiapter XIX,, JBooh IIL\ a.d. 1534 to 1579. 

The long reign of the Emperor Akbur, and the occurrences which 
preceded it after the first reign of Hoomayoon, have brought the 
history of the Moghul dynasty down to the period of his death, 
in 1605 j and it becomes necessary to revert to the progress of the 
other kingdoms of India, to make the general history of the 
period as complete as possible. Up to the death of the emperor, 
no interference with any of the Deccan kingdoms, except Ahmed- 
nagger, had taken place ; and their power, and the interests 
attached to their progress, entitles them to more consideration 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them by writers of Indian 
history. 

As has been already related in Chap. XIX., Bock III., Ibrahim 
Adil Shah succeeded to the crown on the dethronement 
of his brother Mulloo, in 1534. His first act was to 
abolish the profession of the Sheea faith, and to re- in England, 
store the Soony, and also to exchange Persian for rbrahim acii 
Mahratta, as the language of accounts and current 


This involved the introduction Beelipoor, 


business in the State. 

of many Brahmins into the royal service, and was a 
concession to Hindoo influence which had a marked effect. The 
foreign troops, the majority of whom were Persians and there- 
fore Sheeas, were discharged, and their places supplied by 
Deccanies and Abyssinians. The new army consisted of 30,000 
cavalry, the horses of which, for the most part, belonged to the 
State ; and it does not appear that infantry or ai’tillery formed 
any considerable part cf the Beejapoor equipment. Of 
the foreign cavalry discharged, 3,000 were taken into cavalry enter- 

. 1 * J? T> Ti • 4 • r r> • t.alned by the 

the service of Ramraj, the Hindoo prince ot Beeja- Rajah of 
nuggerj and as they refused to salute an infidel, a 
Koran was planed before the rajah’s throne, to which the usual 
reverence was paid. The year after Ibrahim Adil Shah’s acces- 
sion, a revolution occurred at Beejanugger, and the aid of the 
Beejapoor king was sought by the rajah for his own support. 
This proceeding, involving Mahomedan intervention, caused vast 
alarm throughout the Hindoo kingdom, and for the xhrabim Adu 
present arrested mutual differences. Ibrahim, who 
had proceeded to Beejanugger, was royally enter- Beejanugger 
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tained, and dismissed witli the payment of fifty lacs of lioons — 
1,750,000/. —for liis own and his army’s expenses. In consequence, 
however, of a fresh revolution, in which the rajah had perished, 
Ibrahim became involved in hostilities with his successor; but 
these were of short duration, and the king returned to his capital. 
A period of tranquillity followed ; but, jealousy of his minister, 
coaiuion of Assud Khan, induced that able person to retire to his 
estates; and the quarrel was taken advantage of by 
Boorhan Nizam Shah, of Alimednugger, and Ameer 
Berced. Beieed, of Beeder, who coalesced, and reduced King 
Ibrahim to such straits, that he was obliged to retire to Gool- 
biirgah. From this difficulty he was released by the instrumen- 
tality of the man he had suspected. Assud Khan wrote to the 
King of Berar, the uncle by marriage of the king, beseeching him 
to render assistance; and he inarched with a large force, which 
had the desired effect. Ibrahim’s own army, too, rallied about 
him, and the losses by the invasion were soon redeemed ; while 
Ameer Bereed’s death broke up the confederacy. This peace 
was not, however, of long duration. Boorhan Nizam Shah was 
smarting under his defeat, and in 1543, assisted by Jumsheed 
nencwed Kootub Shah of Golcondah, and Rajah Ramraj of 
Beejanugger, declared war against Beejapoor. The 
Beejapoor. kingdom was*' now invaded on three points simul- 
taneously; and its destruction and division among the con- 
federates seemed inevitable. Assud Khan was again called into 
council : who advised, that, at some small sacrifices, peace should 
be made with the King of Alimednugger and the Rajah of 
Beejanugger. This having been effected, Assud Khan led the 
The Kfnff of army against the King of Golcondah, who 

Golcondah was defeated, and followed up to his capital, receiving 
^ ‘ so severe a wound in the face from Assud Khan’s 
hand, that he never recovered its effects. 

But it seems to have been impossible to restrain the quarrelsome 
^ disposition of the Ahmednugger king, who, soon after- 
neSsihewar again marched with a large army against Gool- 

* burgah. He was met near the town of Oorchan, on the 
Bheema river, by Ibrabim and Assud Khan, wlio gained a 
memorable victory ; Boorhan Nizam Shall leaving 250 
elephants, 570 pieces of cannon, with all the royal 
insignia and camp-equipage, on the fi«ld of battle. Ibrahim 
fought bravely in this action, slaying three antagonists in single 
combat. Here, bowever, the quarrel did not rest; and in the 
next campaign, Boorhan Niza u Shah not only redeemed his 
losses, but reduced Ibrahim to «erious extremities. These fluc- 
tuations of fortune seem to nave affected the king’s dis^^osition 
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very materially, and he became morose, and suspicious of his 
officers. In the course of two months he put forty 
Hindoos and seventy Mahomedans of rank to death j 
and a plot was formed to dethrone him, and elevate his 
brother Abdoolla to the throne. On the discovery of this conspiracy 
by the king, Abdoolla fled to the Portuguese at G-oa, and en- 
deavoured to persuade the viceroy to assist him with 
troops, proffering large concessions of territory. Had puese refuse 
the Portuguese yielded to his solicitations, there is no 
doubt, under the prevailing discontent, that they 
would have succeeded, and might have laid the foundation of 
local power in the Deccan ; hut they declined all offers, and the 
prince, finding them impx'actieable, addressed himself to the 
Kings of Ahmednngger and Golcondah. The Portuguese, in 
their history, declare that Assud Khan was the prime mover 
in Prince Abdoolla’s rebellion; but this is contradicted by the 
fact that Assud Khan repelled with scorn the overtures of the 
King of Ahmednngger to support the pretensions of the prince. 
Had Assud Khan indeed been disloyal, there can be no question 
that Ibrahim would have been deposed. While these events 
were pending, the great minister died, in January 1549, and left 
a reputation little less, in general estimation, than that of Mah- 
mood Gawan, the regent and minister of the Bahmuny king- 
dom. 

The remainder of the reign of Ibrahim was occupied with 
almost perpetual wars and struggles with Ahmed- The struggle 
nagger, in which Eamraj of Beejanugger appears as 
the active ally of the latter. Boorhan Nizam Shahd^^^'^®^* 
bad died; but bis successor Hoosein followed the same policy, 
and defeated Ibrahim in a severe action near Sholapoor. This, 
with the rebellion of his great general, Seif Ein-ool-Moolk, whom 
his harsh conduct had driven into insurrection, reduced the 
king’s fortunes to the lowest ebb; and though, by the payment of 
twelve lacs of boons — 420,000/. — he obtained temporary relief from 
the Rajah of Beejanugger, he was unable to take the field. 
Latterly he liad become aifiicted with a complication of disorders, 
and as he put to death, one after another, physicians ibrahfmA<ia 
who failed to relieve him, he was deserted by all, and 
died miserably in the year 1557. Ibrahim Adil Shah Phiiip ii. of 
I. had reigned twenty -four years, and was buried near fie FrenciT'^® 
his father and grandfather, at Oogy, He left two 
pons and two daughters, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Ally without opposition. ceeds, issr. 

The first act of Aliy Adil Shah was to restore the Restores the 
public profession of the Sheea faith, which had been shee* faith. 
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set aside by bis father. These changes of State religion, accom- 
panied, as they were, with changes of offices in almost every 
department, produced the worst effects in the State of Beejapoor, 
and were a fertile source of disaffection, as well as of party in- 
trigues ; for the present, however, the young king’s cause was not 
impeded. His negotiations with Hoosein Nizam 
Shah, in regard to restoration of Beejapoor territory, 
having failed, he made an alliance with Ramraj of 
Beejanugger ; and in 1558 their combined armies invaded the 
Ahmednugger territory, and completely overran it. The Hindoos, 
revenging themselves for all the outrages they had suffered from 
Mahomedans from the earliest times, behaved with shocking 
barbarity in the first campaign, which was exceeded, if possible, 
The siege of in the Second. But the combined forces failed to take 
the fort of Ahmednugger, and the monsoon breaking 
upon the besiegers, they were eventually obliged to 
raise the siege. The allies returning southwards, separated at 
the fort of Nuldroog, the fortifications of which were renewed by 
Ally Adil Shah. 

This campaign and its consequences, brought about the memor- 
able quadruple tieacy of alliance against Ramrai, whose 

Combination ^ ^ i i t. j j j j* x 

against power was now thoroughly comprehended, and lelt to 
Beejanugger. dangerous to the Mahomedan interests. No single 
Mahomedan kingdom could pretend to oppose the Hindoos of 
Beej anugger in the field : and after mature deliberation with his 
counsellors, Ally Adil Shah determined to sound the intentions 
of the Beccan monarchs on the subject of a crusade against them. 
His minister, Kishwur Khan, was therefore despatched to Golcon- 
dah, where the project was well received; and an envoy from 
that State proceeding from Beejapoor to Ahmednugger, found 
Hoosein Nizam Shah willing to sink all differences with Beeja- 
poor in the common alliance. To cement this, he gave his daughter, 
League of the the afterwards famous Chand Beebee, in marriage to 
KfngfiS^Sfe Ally Adil Shah, with the long disputed ffontier for- 
Sholapoor as her dowry ; and received Ally’s 
Beejanugger. sister, Huddeea Sooltana, as the bride of his eldest son, 
IMoortuza. With Ally Bereed Shah of Beeder there was no 
difficulty: and the treaties were exchanged and con- 
firmed by solemn oaths. Early in the month of 
December 1504, the confederate armies had assembled 
at or near Beejapoor, and the kings and their whole 
forces marched leisurely southwards on December 28, 
by the route of Talikote. It is only a short march from 
Talikote to the river Krishna, and on arrival there, the con- 
federates found the right bank occupied by the enemy’s out- 
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po.sts, wMle the main body of his axmy was encamped at a 
little distance beyond, Ramraj had, for this great need, assembled 
all the available forces of his dominioiis. He had dispatched his 
yimnger brother, Yeltum-raj, with 20,000 cavalry, 500 ^he invasion 
elephants, and 100,000 foot, to secure the river; his resisted oy 
second brother, Venket-Adry, with an equal force, to 
support him ; and he himself followed with the flower of the 
army. The numbers of this host, as given by Ferishta, are beyond 
belief ; but unquestionably they were very numerous. Finding 
the fords guarded by heavy masses of men, that on tbe extreme 
right of the Hindoo position, which was defended by a field-work, 
the traces of which are still visible, was esteemed the most 
assailable; and the allies, making a feint of marching up the 
river, returned suddenly on the night of the third day The allies 
and carried the ford by storm. The Hindoos fell Kristina^ 
back upon their supports and main bodies, and the 
Mahomedans crossing the river, advanced for about twelve miles 
to the south-west, where they found the whole Hindoo army in 
position. The Mahomedans now formed in line of battle, Ally 
Adil Shah commanding the right wing, Ally Bereed Shah 
and Ibrahim Kootuh Shah the left, while Hoosein Nizam Shah, 
with his famous artillery, took post in the centre. On the other 
side, Yeltum-raj commanded the right wfing of the Hindoos, 
Venket-Adry the left, and Ramraj himself the centre. There 
were 2,000 elephants in the Hindoo army, and these and the 
artillery were posted along the line. It was a memorable battle 
— to decide, as each party knew, the final supremacy of a great battle 
Hindoo or Moslem in Southern India — and was well ensues, 
fought on both sides. In the first attack by the Hindoo cavalry 
on the wings of the Mahomedan army, both fell into confusion 
from the showers of rockets, and were even retreating; but 
Hoosein Nizam Shah, with his artillery, was not to he denied. 
He had brought 600 pieces of all calibres into action, commanded 
by Olmleby Roomy Rhan, a Turk of great ability ; and these 
pieserving order, advanced in thi*ee lines, supported and assisted 
by the elephants. Seeing the danger, Ramraj directed them 
to be charged by his best infantry in a mass. As it approached 
it was met by a withering fire from the large guns, of shot, and 
copper money enclosed in strong canvas bags, which did vast 
execution : 5,000 of the Hindoos were left in heaps before the 
guns, and Kishwur Khan Lary, an intelligent Beejapoor general, 
fell on the flank of the retiring column with 5,000 of the Beeja- 
poor cavalry, and completed the rout Ramraj bad witnessed 
the defeat of his infantry from a singhasun, or lofty royal litter, 
wh^mce he had been distributing rewards; and his attendants 
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placed liim on horseback as the Ahmed nugfrer elephants came up, 
RaTnraj ts He vas then taken prisoner j and conducted to Chu- 

jlriSer. Roomy Khan, who sent him to Hoosein Nizam 

And Is Shah. On ascertaining who he was, the king ordered 
bebeaded. to he beheaded ; and his head, stuck on a long 

spear, was displayed to the army. The ghastly trophy was 
Tiie Hindoo Preserved, and for many 5 'ears afterwards was annually 
displayed at Ahinednugger on the anniversary of the 
victory. The rout of the Hindoo army was quickly 
completed : 100,000 men are stated to have perished on the field 
and in the pursuit. Yeltuin-raj was killed, and the whole of 
the treasures of Rarnraj, an immense booty, were captured 
The allies Venket-Adry escaped to Penkondah, and the allies 
advaiwe lo Continued their march to Reel an agger, which was com- 
AVid iduiider pletely plundered, and for tlie most part destroyed, 
the city. henceforth became almost deserted. By this 

great battle, which is usually called that of Talikote, though in 
The Hindoo reality fought nearly thirty miles to the south-west 
S'uTtlTern town, the Hindoo power of Southern India was 

India broken, destroyed. The dynasty of Beej an ugger, represented 
se^Rnugger by the Ptince Venket-Adry, settled for a time at 
Penkondah, but afterwards withdrew, under the en- 
croachments of the Mahomedans, to Chundergiry, and its gi*eat 
dominions became parcelled out among its feudal chieftains. 

It is curious, perhaps, that Ferishta, generally so ample in the 
Attack on wars, should have omitted, in his history of 

thePortn- Ally Adil Sliali’s reign, any account of the alliance 
gucse, . the Kings of Beejapoor and Ahmednugger, 

for the reduction of the Portuguese. This occurred, however, in 

The Turks besieged Goa; but was 

d. feated at repulsed with severe loss, and at the same time their 
tiianto. Qther factory, Choule, or Revadunda, in charge of Dom 
Luis de Andrada, was attacked by Moortuza Nizam Shah, with a 
like result. This event is slightly noticed in Perish ta’s history of 
the reign of Moortuza Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger, but there is 
no indication of the combination of the two powerful monarchies 
Haariom against the Portuguese, and their failure. In the year 
taken by the 1573, part of the intermediate period having passed iii 
Bvm ar *». ^ desultory campaign with Ahmednugger, fmoded 

upon the jealousy of its king in regard to territoi'ial acquisitions 
from Beejanugger, Ally Adil Shah marched to the south-west, 
captured IBunkapoot* and Dhai'war, and attached their dependencies; 
with the country nearly as far us Penkondah, to his dominions ; 
but the subjection of the petty chieftains proved to be no easy 
task ; it occupied several years, and was in the end only partially 
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efiVcfced by confirming them in tbeir estates as feudal vassals. In 
1579 the king, wbo, on the termination of these operations, had 
returned to Beejapoor, was asv«assinated by a favourite Aiiy Anti 
eunuch, to whom he had given offence. Having no natedrSIf' 
male issue, he had previously appointed his nephew Republic ot 
Ibrahim, son of his brother Shah Thamasp, to succeed Holland, 
him. During his life. Ally Adil Shah had commenced a noble 
mausoleum for himself, which remains as it was left 

, , . « . I ■, 1 • .1 . . The public 

by him, unfinished, and in the centre of its precincts works of Aiiy 
lie was buried. He had also erected the spa'cious 
Joom a mosque, which would accommodate 5,000 persons at praj^er 
— a grand edifice, which is still perfect. Aqueducts for the supply 
of water to all parts of the city were constructed, and the city 
walls and fortifications, which were six miles in circuit, were 
completely finished. Aliy Adil Shah had reigned twenty-two 
years. 


CHAPTEB XVI. 

OF THE ADIL SHAH Y DYNASTY OF BEEJAPOOK (contmued), 

1579 TO 1626. 


At the period of his accession to the throne, Ibrahim Adil Shah 
II. was nine years old. The queen-dowager, Chand Adii 

Beebee, took charge of him, and the affairs of State were 
managed by the minister, Kamil Khan. As had been Adj^shah, 
frequently the case in similar circumstances, the minister 
endeavoured to usurp the chief authority, but had little counted 
on the cost of deceiving such a woman. The queen resolved on 
his deposition, and directed Kishwur Khan to remove him from 
office. Fearing for his life, Kamil Khan fled, hut was 
pursued, overtaken, and killed ere he had proceeded 
more than a few miles from the capital, and Kishwur 
Khan succeeded him. But the queen had not delivered Khan auo- 
berself from thi’aldoni; on the contrary, she had increased 
it. One of the new regent’s first acts was to procure the 
assassination of Moostafa Khan, the ablest officer of the Moostafa 
State, who had been employed in the government and fStany 
pacification of the territory acquired from Beejanugger, assassinated, 
and was a person on whom the queen could thoroughly depend. 
Freed from his influence, Kishwur Khan now removed Thequeen- 
the queen from Beejapoor, and confined her in the fort 
of Sattara. This, with other acts of violence and op- Siutara. 
pression, rendered the regent highly unpopular. Plots were made 
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a^inst Ms life ; Be was even Booted by tbe populace of tBe city, 
KJsiiwur and would probably have fallen a victim to its fury ; 
KSmS^*** but Be escaped to ABmedniigger, where, receiving only 
Bugger. a cool reception, Be proceeded to GolcondaB, and 
Is killed at killed there by a relation of Moostafa Khan, who 
Ooicondan. jjad pursued him. 

Meanwhile an insurrection was in progress in the queen^e ‘ 
favour, headed By Yekhlas Khan andother Abyssinian chiefs, who, 
The queen Is ^ large army, proceeded to the capital, 

released. queen was released, and placed in her former 

position, and Yekhlas Khan created minister. The parties of 
Deccanies and Ahyssinians had frequently been in opposition to 
each other, and their feuds and jealousies now broke out with 
great violence; the streets of the capital were frequently the 
scene of bloody conflicts between them, and duels were of ordinary 
daily occurrence. These disturbances afforded a pretext for the 
Kings of interference of the Kings of Golcondah and Ahmed- 
S*d Ahm!Jd- concert, besieged Nuldroog or Shah- 

besleS droog, One of the strongest forts of the kingdom ; but it 
Beejapoor. 'w’sis bravely and loyally defended, and being unable 
to take it, the combined forces marched upon Beejapoor. At 
this crisis there were not more than 3,000 troops in the city ; but 
two generals, Ankoos Khan and Ein-ool-Moolk, arrived with 
8,000 cavalry, and kept the enemy in check. Between them, 
however, and the Abyssinian chieftains in the city, disagreements 
Danger of reached such a pass, that the generals went over to the 
the city. enemy, declaring that it was impossible to save the 
State. At this time also, a large portion of the city wall fell down, 
owing to heavy rain, and its capture appeared imminent. The 
breach was, however, repaired; and under the intervention of the 
general of the Berar contingent, who was unwilling to witness the 
success of the allies, the Beejapoor generals were induced to re- 
turn to the city and offer their services to the queen -dowager. 
Sped Abooi office of minister had been conferred upon Syed 

Hussun Abool Hussun, an able man, who rendered essential 
service. All differences between the parties of the 
State were accommodated, and in six months he had raised an 
army of 20,000 horse. Beejapoor had been besieged for twelve 
The siege of suBurhs for the most part destroyed ; 

Beejapoor hut Before a reunited kingdom the allies could effect 
nothing, and abandoning further efforts, returned to 
their dominions; Dilawur Khan, the Beejapoor general, pursuing 
the King of Golcondah to the gates of his capital, and returning 
laden with booty. But the efforts of Ahool Hussun were ill- 
rewarded. Dilawur Khan, on Bis return, conspired against Iiim 
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Bsized and blinded bim, and afterwards put Mm to death; iu.r 

could the queen S- 

o-encT for she was now confined to the palace, and de oiiawur 

S!^Td of authority. Dilawur Khan, however, proved m _ 

the sequel to he both able and loyal, and in the course of 

the affairs of the kingdom were completely 

iX-eved. There had been no further quaiTel with Ahmednuggei. 
and in 1684 the king’s sister, Khodeija Sooltana,_wM 

betrothed to the son of its ^ Sr. 

Shall On the occasion of the journey of the bride to to 

Ihmhnugger, the queen-dowager, her aunt, accom- 
tiMed he! on a visit to her brother Moortuza, and 

"If »' a. King of . 

dah, was ’asked in marriage for the young ^ng-a 

of an’ army of observation from Beejapoor. The king, vvho di - 
ulaved great aptitude for public business, now desired to bo freed 
from tM trammels of his minister, whose conduct had become 
offensive, not only to the king, but to others Buleel 
rnTon «n officer of great ability and distinction, who 
had been enfpWed aT viceroy in Malabar, arrived at court when 
the Siapoor ai-mv was in the field against Ahmednugger, and 
tts reoiived with honour by the Mug; hut the niimsto, jealous 
of the distinction that had been shown him, can^sed him o 

seized and hlinded-an act which the Mng would have 

resented at once had he been able. He, however, aeci|«s_i.ts 
watched his opportunity, and soon afterwards escaping 4e„ee. isM. 
frAm bis t^uards, proceeded at night to the camp of Mary queen 
eL ool-Moolk. Bilawur Khan followed him at day- 
lidht and a slight skirmish ensued, when the minister, 

he had no further chance, fled to Ahm^ednugger, and 
Se revolution was complete. In his history, Ferishta, 
who was a spectator and actor in the whole scene, 
rives a graphic account of it, which is higily mterest- 
fn<^ (BriWs Trans, vol. iii. pp. 163-170). _ Ibrahim 
t^ed to Beeiapoor, and entered on the administration of public 
iri Sth grLmhility and success; hut his chamcter is tar- 
STd by his conduct to Bilawur Khan, now upwards of eighty 
vears old, whom he induced to return^ to^ Beejapoor 

•under promises of favour ; ^ StCwtre « 

be hlinded and imprisoned m the fort of Sattaia, wb.re 

he died. 
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In lo03, the Icing’s brotlier, Ismail, who resided at Belgaiim, 
aohciiinn of ^^bclled, aiid the insurrection grew formidable. Ein- 
ism!uf,i 593 . was sent to quell it, joined the prince, 

rn :i proclaimed him king; but, in an action which 

tollowed, he was defeated and slain; his head was sent to the 
Secuted ^^ng, who caused it to be fired from a cannon on the 
walls, and the prince was executed. These events 
were hardly at an end before the ever-restless King of Ahmed- 
New war entered into an alliance with the Rajah of 

P^^^J^o^dah, and invaded the Beejapoor territorv. 
During the campaign, he fell ill and died ; but the 
war was continued by his son, or rather by the regent, as he was 
a minor, and in a severe general action, the young king was 
killed. Ibrahim Adil Shah, who had acted only on the defensive, 
Cadiz taken to his capital on September 9, 1596, making 

English. f, triumphal entry amidst the rejoicings of his people, 

1 his proved to be the last war with Ahmednugger ; 
and the conclusion of those frequent and desperate struggies for 
supeiiority which had lasted throughout their existence, which 
treaties and intermarriages did not prevent, and which weakened 
and at times exhausted both. 

From this period henceforth the kingdom of Beejapoor had no 
hi’sm?^ of historian, and its progress and final extinction by 

Beejapoor Eiiiperor Aui'ungzebe, form events of general 

ceases ^igtory which Supplies only great occurrences ; but it 
can be^ gathered, that the last portion of the reign of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah was prosperous and splendid. In the first attack bv 
the Moghuls upon Ahmednugger his forces were too late to 
relieve the city, and in the attempt, conjointly with Golcondah 
and the Ahmednugger army, to drive them from Berar, bis best 
troops were defeated in the battle of Soopa, as already related 
m Chapter X. of this Book, and the contest was never renewed. 
On the arrival of the Emperor Akbur at Boorhanpoor, in 1603, 
Ibrahim Adil Shah sent an embassy to him with costlv presents, 
and overtures of alliance. It is believed that a secret treaty was 
then executed, which, while it protected Beejapoor, left the 
emperor free as regarded Ahmednugger ; the marriage of Ibrahim's 
Death of <iaughter to the Prince Daniel followed, and his 
Ibrahim Adil subsequent neutrality saved his kingdom from anv 
attempt at subjugation by the Moghuls, during the 
reign of his son. Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1626, in the 
ntty-sixth year of his age. He was the greatest of all the 
SidttcS*®'®'’ Shahy dynasty, and in most respects, except 
‘ • Its founder, the most able and popular. Without the 

<fistraction of war, he applied Hmself to civil affairs with much 
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care ; and tlie land settlements of the provinces of his kingdom, 
many of which are still extant among district records, show an 
admirable and efficient system of registration of property, and its 
valuation. In this respect, the system of Toder Mul, intro- 
duced by the Emperor iAkbur, seems to have been followed with 
tne necessary local modifications. Although he changed the 
profession of the State religion immediately upon assuming the 
direction of State affairs from Sheea to Soony, Ibrahim was yet 
extremely tolerant of all creeds and faiths. Hindoos not only 
suffered no persecution at his hands, but many of his chief civil 
and military officers were Brahmins and Mahrattas. With the 
Portuguese of Goa he seems to have kept up a friendly intercourse. 
Portuguese painters decorated his palaces, and their merchants 
traded freely in his dominions. To their missionaries, also, he 
extended his protection; and there are many anecdotes current 
in the country that his tolerance of Christians equalled, if it did 
not exceed, that of his contemporary Akbur. He allowed the 
preaching of Christianity freely among his people, and 
there are still existent several Catholic churches, one churches 
at Cheetapoor, one at Moodgul, one at Eaichore, and 
others, endowed by the king with lands, and other sources of 
revenue, which have survived the changes and revolutions of 
more than 300 years. Each of these churches now consists of 
several hundred members, and remains under the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Archbishop of Goa. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah was fond of architecture, and during his 
long reign, and its peaceful close, embellished his now 
splendid capital with many noble buildings. His own 
mausoleum, which is still perfect, and kept in repair by the 
British Government, is one of the most elaborate specimens of 
lndO“Gothic architecture in India;- and both of the tomb, and the 
fine mosque and terrace attached to it, the basalt of which they 
have been constructed has been worked with admirable skill and 
grace of design, and much of it is polished like marble. These 
buildings were not quite finished at the king’s death: and the 
inscription records their completion in the reign of his sor 
Mahmood, at a total cost of 528,150/. at the present value of gold 
coinage, which was perhaps greater at the period. The work 
occupied thirty-six years. The noble palaces at Toorwah, three 
miles west of the city, which were entire till unroofed by the 
Mahrattas, with their gardens, were constructed by the king in 
1604, and were connected with the fort by a broad street, three 
miles long, and perfectly straight, which can be traced by its 
ruins: while to the right and left the extent of the old city can 
be followed for several miles. 
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At Lis death the king left a full treasury, a large and well-paid 
army of 80,000 horse, and his dominions extended to the borders 
of Mysore; He was succeeded by his son Mahmood, then in his 
sixteenth year, and the history of his reign and that of his suc- 
cessors, in the absence of any local record, must be traced in con- 
nection with the general history of India. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

OF THE NIZAM SHAHY UYNASTY OF AHMEBNXTGGER {contimcd 

from Chapter XVIIL, Book I1L\ 1532 to 1580. 

Boorhan Nizam Shah, after the death of Ismail Adil Shah of 
Beejapoor, in 1532, enjoyed a period of peace until 1542, when he 
endeavoured to take advantage of the quarrel between Ibrahim 
Adil Shah and his minister, Assud Khan. The real object of the 
attack seems to have been the acquisition of the districts of 
Purainda and Sholapoor, always in dispute between the States ; 
and having taken possession of them, he marched to Belgaum. 
Here there appears some inconsistency in Ferishta’s history, for 
Boorhan Nizam Shah is represented as having induced Assud 
Khan to join him in attacking Beejapoor; whereas, if we may 
judge from the general loyalty of Assud Khan’s conduct, 
the history of the events as given in the account of Ibrahim’s 
reign is much more probable. The result of the attack on 
Beejapoor was unfortunate : and the king was not only obliged to 
surrender what he had taken, but to retreat to Dowlatabad. His 
restless disposition, however, impelled him into a fresh 
defeated'at War in 1544, when he was defeated at Oorchan, as has 
Ooichdn. related in Chapter XV. of this Book, with the loss 

of his artillery, elephants, and camp-equipage. Failing against 
Beejapoor, the king now attacked the Beeder State, in revenge for 
Defeats tue denied him assistance against Beejapoor; de- 

troopsof feated the Beeder troops, and took Owsa, Kandhar, and 
other forts, which occupied him till 1545, when the re- 
bellion of the Prince Abdoolia of Beejapoor, and his flight to Goa, 
occurred. In this matter he was able to effect nothing ; Assud 
Khan rejected his overtures, and the Portuguese would not join 
The kinjr the confederacy against Beej apoor. The king now in- 
co-operation ^ited the Cooperation of Kamraj of Beejanugger, and 
of advanced as far as Kulliany to meet him. Near this 

nagger. town he defeated Ibrahim Adil Shah, with severe loss, 

aim returning by Purainda, again took possession of it. This war 
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continued till 1549, in tfhich year the Hng proceeded into the 
Kaiohore Dooah, and had a conference with the Pnnce of Beeja- 
nngo-er; the result of which was, that each was left to pursue the 
conquest of such portions of the Beejapoor territory as he^ couM 
effect. Ramraj, therefore, occupied Moodgul and Raichore, 
while Boorhan Nizam Shah besieged Sholapoor, which was 
taken by assault. In the year 1553, the affairs of Mary queen 
Beejapoor being in a distracted condition, Boorhan 
Nizam Shah again commenced operations against its dominions, 
and besieged .Beejapoor j but being taken ill of dysentery, the 
siege was raised, and he returned to his capital, where j^eath of 
he died at the age of fifty-four, having reigned forty- 
seven years. He left two sons, Hoosein and Abdool 
Khadur, by his wife Ameena, and two by Beebee Muryam, the 
daughter of Yoosuf Adil Shah. Of these Hoosein v^as Hoosein 
the eldest, and at thirteen years of age succeeded him. 

Notwithstanding his youth, Hoosein Nizam Shah 
entered upon the conduct of public affairs with much spirit. 
A rebellion by his brother Abdool Khadur, supported by tbe 
Peccany party, was quickly suppressed, while his half-brothers 
took refuge with their uncle at Beejapoor. These desultory con- 
tests, as has been already related, continued to the last with 
Ibrahim, and were revived after Ally Adil Shah’s succession. 
I'hey eventually provoked the invasion of the Ahmednugger 
doniinions by Ally Adil Shah and Ramraj conjointly, 
with, according to Ferishta’s account, 100,000 horse 
and 900,000 infantry, by whom the country was over- ® 
run and plundered. But Ahmednugger, though besieged, wa.<3 
not taken ; provisions were supplied to the gari-ison from without ; 
the allies seem to have been unprovided with artillery, by which 
alone the fort of Ahmednugger could be attacked, and the 
monsoon compelled them to retire. The danger, however, was 
imminent, and Hoosein Nizam Shah begged for peace, when it 
was offered on the condition of giving up Kulliany to Ally Adil 
Shah ; putting Jehangeer Khan, the Berar general, to death, and 
accepting a pau, or betel, from Ramraj. These terms were 
accepted, and the brave Jehangeer was murdered by a band of 
assassins, an act which, done at the desire of/ an infidel,’ produced 
universal execration, and the king afterwards proceeded to the 
camp of Ramraj . Ferishta’s account of the scene which ensued is 
too characteristic to be omitted. ./ Ramraj rose on Ms entering the 
»,ent, and took him by the hand. Hoosein Nizam Shah, who 
possessed great pride, called for a basin and ewer, and washed 
his hands, as if they had been polluted by the touch of Ramraj, 
who said in his own language, If he were not my guest, I 
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would cut olf Ms hands, and tie them round his neck then 
ealling for water, he also washed ; and such were the bad feelings 
which prevailed, that a tumult nearly occurred on the spot. ( )n 
giving the keys of Kulliany to Ramraj, the king said, ^ I give 
them to you as a present.’ But the peace did not last. 

In 1562 Hoosein Nizam Shah made an attempt to recover Kid ■ 
War with liany, hut failed ; and was attacked in turn by Ally Adii 
Shah and Ramraj, when he lost all his artillery — which 
Battif of numbered 700 pieces — except forty. Colonel Briggs, the 
Drcux. translator of Ferishta, supposes that the great gun of 
Beejapoor, the largest piece of ordnance in the world, weighing 
The great Ahmednugger by Chuleby Roomy 

gun at Khan, in the reign of Boorhan Nizam Shah, was taken 
Beejapoor. qjj not the case : the gun 

was first mounted on the walls cf Purainda, and was removed from 
thence during a temporary occupation of that fort by Beejapoor. 
Ahmednugger was again besieged; hut in the meantime the 
ditch had been enlarged, the bastions built of stone, and much 
strengthened ; and the allies, whose forces had pillaged the 
country, were obliged by a pestilence that broke out among them, 
and by a sudden rise of the river Seena — which Ferishta states 
swept away 25,000 men at night from their crowded camp — to 
retire. 

No greater example of revulsion of feeling can well be 
Confederacy imagined, amidst these perpetual broils, than the sudden 
iSejauugser, alliance of the five Kings of the Deccan against Beej a- 
nugger, in the ensuing year, 1564. While Ally Adil 
Bhah had called in the aid of liamraj to avenge himself upon 
Hoosein Nizam Shah, the Kings of Golcondah, Beeder, and Berar 
had aided the latter with all their forces against the ‘infiLdel.’ 
Now, all alike were excited by the same religious zeal to sink 
their mutual difierences, and the war with the Hindoos of Beeja- 
nugger became a national crusade. How it was carried out has 
akeady been related (Chapter XV. of this Book), and it is per- 
haps strange that no mutual jealousies prevented its fulfilment. 
Hoosein Under their influence, however, no partition of terri- 
X'zatushah tory took place till long afterwards. Hoosein Nizam 
** Shah, who had had the satisfaction of witnessing his 
artillery win the battle, only lived till he returned to his capital, 
where he was taken ill, and died on June 7, 1565. He was only 
twenty-four years old, and had reigned twelve years, amidst 
Moortuza constant War and turmoil. He was succeeded by his 
Saao/sS son Moortuza, then a minor, whose mother, Khoonza 
ceodm iW Sooitana, undertook the regency, assisted by her bro- 

thers, ' 
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Th(i jealousy of Hoosein Nizam Sliah liad prevented any 
occupation of the territory of Beejanugger by Ally Adil Shah; 
and on his death, the King of Beejapoor proceeded against the 
southern provinces. But, true to the preceding policy of her king- 
dom, the queen-dowager took the field in person, and Ally Adil 
Shah was, for the present, forced to postpone his intentions of 
annexation. A desultory war continued between the kingdoms 
till 1569, when the king released himself from his mother’s re- 
gency, and assumed charge of his own affairs, behaving with so 
much spirit in the continuance of the war against Beejapoor, that 
peace was concluded on the understanding that, while Beejapoor 
should not be molested in annexing the province of Beeja- 
nugger, Ahmednugger should be at liberty to conquer 
Berar. In 1572, therefore, Moortuza Nizam Shah Berar. 
marched against Toofal Khan, the minister of the pope 
Imad Shahy dynasty of Berar, who had usurped the 
local power, and defeated him. Toofll Khan would have been 
taken prisoner, but for a devotee, who stood up in the path of 
the king and his army, in a narrow defile, and forbade him to 
proceed till he had paid down to him 12,000 boons, or 4,200/. The 
anecdote is given by Ferishta, and affords a specimen both of 
the extortions of religious devotees, and the strong superstition of 
the period. Toofal Khan afterwards took refuge in the fort of 
Narnalla, and wrote to the Emperor Akbur, placing himself and 
the Imad Shahy dominions under his protection ; when the emperor 
issued a mandate to Moortuza Nizam Shah, forbidding him to 
molest Toofal Khan or the Berar territory. To this, Toofdi Khan 
however, the young king paid no attention. He cap- captured, 
tured Toofal Khan, with his sovereign, Boorhan Imad Shah, and 
confined them, Boorhan Imad Shah died soon afterwards; but 
meanwhile Moortuza had annexed Berar to his do- 
minions— -an act which the Emperor Akbur deeply 
resented. The ruler of Khand5sh made an attempt to nogfirer, 
recover Berar for a relative of its deceased king, hut it failed, and 
he was pursued to Boorhanpoor. 

Moortuza Nizam Shah was now advised by bis minister, Chungiz 
Khan, to reduce Beeder, as a balance against Ally Adil Shah’t- 
southern annexations ; but the minister’s enemies persuaded the 
king that this was only a ruse to draw him away from 
Berar, of which Chungiz Khan desired to take posses- ^ 
sion. The king, becoming impressed with the truth- 
of the accusation, which, however, had no real foundation, sent a 
cup of poison to his minister, who, seeing he could not escape 
death, drank it and died, leaving an aifecting letter 
to the king, quoted by Ferishta, which produced such 
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an effect upon his mind, that he ahdicfited the throne, and gare 
up the conduct of affairs to his ministers, Sahib Khan and Sala- 
but Khan. The former now pursued a course of unbridled proffi- 
gacy and licentiousness, and eventually fled, but was pursued, and 
put to death by the nobles whom he had provoked. Saiabut Khan, 
however, continued in office, and directed the affairs of State 
with great ability, for a long period. The king’s mind had now 
become completely disordered j and in a moment of anger, 
Saiabut Khan was imprisoned. After this the State affairs fell 
into great confusion. Mirza Khan, one of the chief nobles, 
marched with a force to Dowlatabad, and released the Prince 
Meerun Hoosein, who was confined there. The king, in his 
extremity, now released Salahut Khan ; but it was too late : 
Meerun Hoosein hastened to Ahmedniigger, surprised the fort, 
Moortcia after grossly insulting his wretched father, shut 

him up in a hot bath-room, where he died of suffoca- 
* tion. This event took place in the year 1586, in the 
twenty-second year of his reign, and he was succeeded by the 
parricide. The king’s body was taken to Koza, near Dowlatabad, 
and interred in a fine mausoleum he had erected there ; but was 
afterwards disinterred and sent to Kerbela. 


CHAPTER XVHI. 


OF THE NIZAM SHAHY DYNASTY OP AHMEDNtJGGEB 
{continued), 16BQ 10 1^07. 

MEEEtTN Hoosein, Nizam Shah ascended the throne immediatel;y 
Accession of on his father’s death, and created Mirza Khan, who had 
released him from confinement, minister. The king now 
gave way to excess of all kinds; he was rarely sober, 
and one of his amusements was to ride through the city, with his 
drunken companions, and hunt to death any one who might cross 
his path. To avert the chance of rebellion, he destroyed all the male 
representatives of his family then present— fifteen persons— in one 
day. Becoming suspicious of Mirza Khan, he endeavoured to get 
him into his power; but the minister was wary,- and 
succeeded, on the other hand, in seizing and imprison- 
ing the king, on March 15, 1588. He then dispatched 
an escort to Lohgurh, where the sons of the king’s 
paternal uncle, Boorhan, were confined : and brought 
from thence Ismail, then in Ms twelfth year, and 
placed him on the throne. This act, however, produced 
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R great commotion among the troops, and Jumdl Khan, the 
leader of the Deccanies and Abyssinians, protested against it 
with much violence. Mirza Khan, believing the tumult would 
subside if the king were dead, caused him to be be- 
beaded; and his head, stuck upon a long pole, was 
exhibited from one of the bastions. But this murder ® ® * 

exasperated the mob still more; and Jumal Khan and his party 
set fire to the gates. During the night, Mirza Khan and his 
friends escaped; but Jumal Khan, at the head of the mob of 
soldiers and townspeople, plundered the houses of all foreigners, 
and slew all they could find, under circumstances of great barbarity 
and cruelty. On the fourth day, Mirza Khan, who had been 
! seized in his fiight, was brought to Jumal Khan, who, Mirza Khan 

I after having him led about the city on an ass, caused executed. 

I him to be hewn in pieces, and bis members affixed to different 

I public edifices. Others were blown from guns, and the Deccan 

I ; party remained triumphant. Thus, too, the murder of Moortuza 

I Nizam Shah was avenged. 

j This revolution did not, however, affect the young king’s 

I " position, and Jumal Khan was prepared to support kirn. Ismail 

Nizam Shah was the son of Boorhan, who had fled from the 
Deccan to the court of the Emperor Akbur, and still remained 
■ there ; and it was considered by many that his was the best right 

to succeed. But Jumal Khan was an able man, and a brave 
soldier, and having given his allegiance to the young king, was 
now prepared to do his duty by him. Salabut Khan, who was 
I employed in Berar, was the first to take the field in the interests of 

Boorhan; hut he was defeated by Jumal Khan, who now turned 
against the army of Beejapoor, which had advanced from the 
= south. No action ensued, and its retreat was effected by the 

payment of 270,000 boons, or 108,000/., for the expense of the 
campaign. 

» Salabut Khan, now an aged man, was afterwards allowed to 

return to Ahmednugger, and died in the same year. His noble 
mausoleum, erected on a lofty hill south of the city, is still in 
perfect repair, and is used by pleasure parties from Ahmednugger. 

. It commands a grand view over the mountains to the south and 

east, and over the broad valley of the Godayery river. 

^ The Emperor Akbur, who greatly desired a pretext for in- 

terference in Deccan affairs, and who had kept himself 
; fully advised of the political state of Ahmednugger, Akbur’s*^ 

I now offered Boorhan an army to reinstate himself; **^^*^®*^®** 

but he declined the attempt, and for the present stationed himself 
near the frontier, in the province of Hundia, which was allotted 
for his support; and thence, having made a desultoiy effort to 
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invade Ahmednngger^ 'svas defeated. The war with Beejapoor, 
however, continaed. Boorhan’s cause was espoused by Ibrahim 
jstnaii Kteam Shah j and, in a general action, J umal Khan was 
Shah de slaiu, when Boorhan, advancing from the north, deposed 
posed, i59i. lamail, after a nominal reign of two years. 

Boorhan Nizam Shah was of somewhat advanced age when.he 
ascended the throne. He was the brother of Moortuza 
Nizam Shiih, and had been allotted an ample estate at 
Lohgurh ; hut, on the king’s displaying symptoms of 
„ , . ^ madness, had rebelled, been defeated by him, and forced 

onbiiw to fly, first to Beeder, and thence to Beejapoor, and 
’ eventually received protection from the Emperor Akbur. 
Boorhan Nizam Shah’s espousal of the cause of Dilawur Khan, 
ex-regent of Beejapoor, led to a war with Ibrahim Adil Shah: 
Expedftfon and this concluded, he dispatched an army against the 
pamiguese Portuguese, in 1592, which besieged Bevadiinda j but 
defeated. Suffered a severe reverse. The garrison, reinforced, 

attacked the Mahomedans, took seventy-five pieces of cannon, and 
killed, according to the Mahomedan historian, 12,000 men, while 
the Portuguese claim 10,000. 1,500 Europeans, and about the 
same number of native soldiers, composed the Portuguese force. 
The Mahomedan commander, Furhad Khan, with his family, were 
taken prisoners, and having become Christians, went to Portiigtil. 
In 1594, while engaged in a campaign in support of the Prince 
Ismail of Beejapoor against his brother Ibrahim Adil Shah, the 
Bw;rhan ^ declaring his son Ibrahim to be his 

Nizam Shah successor, and passing over Ismail, on account of his 
IL dies 1694. opinions, died on May 15, 1594. 

Immediately before the late king’s death, an attempt had been 
Ibrahim made by Yekhlaa Khan to create a revolution in favour 
Scceels'”^ of his eldest son Ismail ; hut it had failed, and Ibrahim 
1594. ’ ascended the throne without furtuer opposition. He 

appointed Meean Munjoo Deccany to be his minister, and Yekhlas 
Khan was allowed to return to court; hut a rivalry immediately 
commenced between them, which, in the end, proved disastrous. 
In the confusion which prevailed, the ambassador of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah was insulted, and left the court, and Ibrahim himself moved 
with an army to support him. It was in vain that the moderate 
Meean Munjoo urged the prospective interference of the Emperor 
Akbur as a reason for peace between the two States. Yekhlas 
Khan was for war, and the young king, under the influence of 
almost habitual intoxication, marched with his army. Still 
Meean Munjoo persisted in his endeavours to prevent bloodshed, 
and had influence enough with the Beejapoor commander, 
Humeed Khan, to prevent his being the assailant. When the 
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I armies were encamped near each other, and, after a night of de- 
ll bauch, the king ordered out his forces and attacked the Beejapoor 

j; troops 5 but, as he was leading the centre of his army, Ibrahim 

|i was shot in the forehead, and died instantly. His reign fmJd 

ij had only lasted four months. His body was taken to actum, 1594. 

I Ahmednugger, and a boy named Ahmed, supposed to be a de- 

Ecendant of the royal family, and who had been con- Ahmed pro 
fined at Dowlatabad, was sent for by Meean Munjuo, 
and proclaimed king, while the late king’s son, 

Bahadur, then an infant in arms, was despatched to a distant 
fortress. 

; Ahmed was crowned with great pomp on August 6 , 1694, but 

i | it was shortly afterwards discovered that he had no 

I pretensions to royal descent,- and Yekhlas Khan, with 

! his Abyssinians, disputed the succession, raising an ^ * 

I insurrection, and proclaiming another boy as king. In his despair, 

1 Meean Munjoo now took the desperate resolution of prjnce 

inviting the Prince Moorad Mirza from Cruzerat, 

Ij and the prince, already in possession of his father’s t>eccaa. 

I instructions to advance into the Deccan on any reasonable pre- 

text, marched at once for Ahmednugger. Meanwhile Meean 
Munjoo had retrieved his position, and had defeated Y’ekhlas 
Khan and his party ; but it was too late: nothing could stay the 
prince’s progress, and leaving the dowager-queen, Chand Beebee, 

5 as regent, and the fort of Ahmednugger well provided for defence, 

I Meean Munjoo departed to implore the assistance of the Kings 

j of Golcondah and Beejapoor against the common enemy, the 

i' Moghuls. The queen had, from the first, been opposed to die 

election of Ahmed asking. She considered the infant Bahadur 
the rightful heir, as in truth he was; and collecting a strong 
I around her, prepared to defend tlie fort to the last. There 

I were now four competitors for the throne ; 1 , the infant son of 

] the late king; 2, the boy Ahmed, already crowned ; claimants of 

3, the boy selected by Yekhlas Khan, who was at the throne, 
head of his own party for his suppoi-t ; and, 4, Shah Ally, the son 
of Boorhan Kizam Shah I., an old man, seventy years of age, who 
had lived in retirement at Beejapoor, and whose pretensions were 
• supported by Nehung Khan, another powerful Abyssinian chief, 

i Of these parties, Y^ekhlas Khan’s was defeated near the Godavery 

by a Moghul detachment, and dispersed. Kehung Khan cut his 
way through the Moghul ariny, and joined the queen in the fort ; 
but Shah Ally and his followers were cut off, and perished. On 
hearing of the Moghul invasion, Ibrahim Adil Shah despatched his 
able general, SohefiKhan, to Nuldrpqg, with 25,000 horse, where he 
i was joined by Yekhlas Khan with the wreck of his force, and by 
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a contingent of 6,000 horse from Golcondah ; and had this force 
marched on Ahmednugger at once, the present crisis might 
possibly have been averted. 

Hearing of the assembling of these forces, the Prince Moorad 
Ahmed- Mirza now pressed the siege with ardour. Mines 
be8if*ed b tmder the two principal bastions, and charged 

prtnw ^ ready for explosion. Respecting the bravery of the 
Moorad Mim. Moghul officer in charge of the trenches 

made his way to the walls, and informing them of their danger, 
called upon them to surrender. The queen-dowager would, how- 
tr t i 6ver, hear of no terms. She began counter-mines, her- 

queen- self Working with the men, and hy daylight two mines 

dowager. discovered and destroyed. In the act of re- 

moving the powder from a third, the train was fired, and some of 
the wall fell. Several of the officers now prepared for flight, and 
urged the queen to escape ; but the heroic woman put on armour, 
and with a veil over her face, and a naked sword in her hand, 
took up her post in the breach, while her example caused the 
Repulse of utuiost enthusiasm to prevail among all ranks. In the 
ihe Moghuls, afternoon, the Moghuls advanced to storm, but were 
beaten back with immense loss ; the ditch was nearly filled with 
the dead. Again and again the attack was renewed, but tbe 
queen in person repulsed them all, and without quitting her post 
all night, caused the breach to be built up. But tbe danger was 
imminent ; another such crisis could hardly be endured, and she 
therefore wrote to Soheil Khan, urging him to advance. This 
despatch was, however, intercepted by the Prince Moorad, who 
read it, and adding, ‘ the sooner you come the better, I am most 
anxious to meet you,’ forwarded it to its destination. As the 
Prince relieving forces advanced, they cut off the supplies of 

nego^ates provisions to the Moghul camp, whereupon Prince 

Jueer?^ Moorad made overtures to the queen, offering to quit 

dowager. the Country if Berar were ceded to him. This, at first, 

she refused ; but her allies were still distant, and even did they 
She cedes arrive, the result of an engagement between them and 
Berar. the Moghul veterans was very doubtful. She, there- 
fore, signed the treaty, and Prince MoorM Mirza marched, un- 
molested, to take possession of Berar. Three days afterwards, the 
allies reached Ahmednugger, and Meean Munjoo pressed the 
recognition of Ahmed upon the queen. She, however, was firm 
The infant iu her Support of the infant king, whom she sent for, 
and caused to be crowned, while Ahmed was provided 
crowiied. with an estate by the King of Beejapoor, and re- 
signed all pretensions to the kingdom. 

But the State was doomed. The queen appointed Mahomed 
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Kiiaa as minister, who soon set her at defiance, appointed his 
own creatures to offices of trust, and obliged her to apply to 
Beejapoor for aid, which was promptly given. Ibra- 
himAdil Shah despatched Soheil Khan with 25,000 Beejapoor 
cavalry, to remam under her orders, and he arrived in queen- 
.15965 when Mahomed Khan, finding his power at an 
end, wrote to Khan Khanan, the Moghul commander in Berar, 
offering his own assistance to subdue the whole of the Ahmed- 
nugger kingdom. When this became known, the garrison of 
Ahmednngger seized the traitor, and made him over to the 
queen, who, by this step, was reinstated in her authority. Soheil 
Khan now set out on his return to Beejapoor ; but having received 
intelligence of the annexation, by the Moghuls, of other distiicts 
not included in the cession of Berar, halted for instructions, and 
received orders to defend the northern frontier. He, Hattie of 
therefore, advanced with his own army and the con- 
tingents of Golcondah and Ahmednngger, to Soneputor Soopa, on 
the Godavery, when the general action which eventually decided 
the fate of Ahmednugger was fought, on January 26, 1597, as de- 
scribed in Chapter X. of this Boob. The Moghuls did not imme- 
diately advance upon Ahmednugger 5 hut the local disputes were 
by no means at an end. Nehung Khan, who had been appointed 
minister after Mahomed Khan, resisted the queen and revolted : 
and affairs continued in the same distracted state until the 
arrival of the Emperor Akbur at Boorhanpoor, in 1599. On 
the Moghuls^ advance from Berar, Nehung Khan second siege 
made an ineffectual attempt to oppose them, and fled bugger' by" 
to Joonair, and Ahmednugger was again invested. tfaeMogimis, 
The queen once more defended it bravely, but she had now no de- 
pendence upon the garrison, and openly gave her opinion that it 
would be better to accept terms, and carry the young king to 
Joonair. As this opinion was uttered, Hum eed Khan, a eunuch, 
to whom it had been expressed, ran out of the palace into the 
parade-ground of the fort, crying that the queen was 
about to give up the fort to the Moghuls; and the dowager la 
ungrateful Deccany troops, led by him, rushed into the * 

private apartments and put the royal lady to death. Thus perished 
one of the noblest characters that the Deccan had 
ever produced. Beautiful in person, and at an early age character, 
a widow, there is yet no stain upon her honour. The trying scenes 
of her early life at Beejapoor were often repeated 5 yet, with a 
devotion rarely excelled, she never hesitated to do her duty in 
the great political emergencies which occurred, both in Beejapoor 
and Ahmednugger. Her valour was unquestionahle, and was put 
to the severest proof on many occadons 5 and her sad fate excited 
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a feeling of uniTersal coHimiseratioB, whieli has sumved to the 
present time — among her old people. 

After the queen’s deatht, the Moghuls pressed the siege more 
Capture of rapidlj. Their mines were sprung, and in the storm 
mpcfflr hy “which followed, the garrison was put to the sword, 
the MoghuiB. for the Moghuls gave no quarter. The infant king, 
The infant with all the members of the royal family, were sent to 
the Emperor the Emperor Altbur, and were confined in the fort of 
Akhur. Gwalior. But there was still some vitality in the 
State. Moortuza, the son of Shah Ally, who u’as the son of 
Boorhan Nizam Shah I., proclaimed himself king, 
under the title of Moortuza Nizam Shah II., and was 
supported by the fiimous Mullik ITmbur, who, as 
minister-in-chief, and viceroy of the province of Bow- 
latahad, long preserved what remained of the old 
kingdom, and carried out in detail those surveys of village 
lands, registrations of property, and revised assessments which have 
rendered him ever since famous throughout a large por- 
tion of the Deccan. Mullik Umbiir was one of those 
Abyssinians who, little better than savages in their own country^ 
displayed in the Deccan abilities as statesmen and generals 
which were hardly exceeded by the more civilised Persians. 
The king continued to reside at Owsa for some time, but was 
afterwards removed to Purainda, which became for a brief period 
the capital of the kingdoiii ; but Mullik Umbur, in 1607, having 
overcome his rival, Meean Kajoo, who had held nearly half the 
Nizam Sbahy dominions, removed the king to Joonair. The 
power of the Moghuls was, however, progressing rapidly, and 
the details of the final extinction of the Nizam Shahy dynasty 
belong more particularly to the general history of the succeeding 
period. 


Moortuza 
Kizam Shah 
Eucceetis. 

Mullik 
Umbur‘a ad- 
nitnistratioQ. 


His character. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


OP TBB KOOTIJB SHAHT DYNASTY OP GOICON D AK (cmtmued/rom 

Chapter XX/., Book III.), 1550 to 1611. 

The principal incidents of Ibrahim Eootuh Shah’s reign have 
connection with the kingdoms of Beejapoor and Ahmednugger, 
into whose constant disputes he was frequently drawn j hut these 
need not he repeated here. lie formed one of the confederate 
allies for the reduction of Ramraj, and in the act displayed, it 
may he thought, a bad return for the refuge and hospitality he 
bad experienced for many years at Beejanugger; hut the e’ients 
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of tlie Inten'ening years had been productive of many disagree- 
ments, and a remonstrance addressed by Kamraj to the Re?narkabie 
king, on the occasion of his attack on Beejapoor in 
concert with the King of Ahmednugger, deserves to be Beejauugger. 
quoted as a good specimen of the political correspondence of the 
period. ‘Be it known to your Majesty,’ writes Ramraj, ‘ that it 
is now many years since the two courts of Beejapoor and Ahmed- 
inigger have been in a constant state of warfare, and that the 
balance of power between them was so equal, that although 
every year each of these sovereigns had been in the habit of 
making a campaign on each other’s frontiers, yet no advantage 
accrued to either. It now appears that your Majesty, whose 
ancestors never interfered in these disputes, has marched an 
army to turn the scale in favour of Hoosein Nizam Shah, with- 
out having any cause of enmity against Ibrahim Adil Shah of 
Beejapoor, who has sought our alliance. Asa friendship has long 
subsisted between our court and your Majesty, we have thought 
fit to lay these arguments before you, to induce you to relinquish 
the offensive alliance which your Majesty has formed, and by 
returning peaceably to your capital, show a friendly disposition 
to both parties, who will afterwards conclude a peace, and put an 
end to this long-protracted war.’ This dignified letter had, for 
the moment, a good effect ; but the subsequent conduct of Barn- 
raj in the campaign against Ahmednugger, with other trans- 
actions and frontier disputes, seemed to have obliterated all 
good-feeling between them. The Golcondah historian 
records, that the suggestion to the Kings of the Deccan agHfnsc 
to undertake a crusade against Bamraj proceeded 
from Ibrahim Kootub Shah ; but there is greater probability, per- 
haps, in Ferishta’s account of the opening embassy to Golcondah 
from Beejapoor, by which the measure was first mooted. There 
is no doubt that Ibrahim cordially engaged in the war, and that 
by his ambassador, Moostufa Khan, the details of the confederacy 
were finally arranged ; and the results of the great battle fought 
on January 25, 1565, have been elsewhere related. By this 
event, the king recovered all the territory which he had lost 
during his latter disputes with Bamraj, and was left at liberty to 
pursue his conquests to tbe south. 

In the year 1567, Buffat Khan, an able commander, undertook 
a campaign against the Hindoo Prince of Bajahmiindry, Ring Henry 
which was entirely successful, and the whole of his S'ifrdSed. 
territory was annexed to the kingdom ; and before the * 

close of the king’s reign, many of the Hindoo rajahs king of ' 
whose territories lay immediately south of the Krishna 
river were in succession overcome, though not without prolonged 
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resistance, and in many instances very obstinate combats. On 
Ibrahim »Tune 2, 1580, the king died, in the thirty-first year of 
£, 1680 .**“*^ his reign and fifty-first of his age. During his 
His acts and Constantly in the field, and had he- 

character. haved With much personal bravery on many occasions. 
His civil government was also good ; and, under his tolerance, 
Hindoos were freely employed in State afFairs, attaining, in some 
instances, the very highest rank. Many of his great public works 
survive him: the fortifications of Golcondah; the almshouses, 
and the embankments of the great lake-reservoirs of 
Hoosein Sagor and Ibrahimpiittun. He encouraged 
trade, and Golcondah became a mart for the sale of 
the produce and manufactures both of Europe and all 
parts of Asia. The king was succeeded by Mahomed 
Koolly, his third son, the two elder having died pre- 
viously. 

For some years after the king’s accession, a constant war was 
maintained with the Rajah of Penkondah, the representative of the 
Beejanugger family, and vrith other Hindoo princes south of the 
Krishna j- but it does not appear that the Mahomedans made much 
progress to the south or south-east, and their possession of the 
province of Condheer, or Guntoor, was fiercely disputed. In 1589, 
as Golcondah had become overcrowded and unhealthy, and the 
Hyd.»raba<i supply of Water was scanty, the king laid the founda- 
foundod,i589. present city of Hyderabad, on the right bank 

?r?Srice^‘ Moosy river, about eight miles from the fort. He 

murdered. named it Bhagnugger, after his beautiful Hindoo 
mistress Bbagnmtty (a title still used by all Hindoo bankers) ; 
but after her death it was changed to Hyderabad, after his son 
Hyder. The city was well laid out with broad streets, then 
sheltered by rows of trees, and the supply of water from a dam in 
the river above Golcondah was, and continues to be, abundant. 

The king adorned the city with many fine buildings, 
edifices of which are still perfect ; and among them the noble 
Hjderabdd. mosque, and the Char Minar, or four minarets, 

hospitals, almshouses, and palaces, attest the splendour of his 
reign. Mahomed Koolly, although, during the whole or greater 
part of his reign, there was a perpetual frontier war in progress _ 
with the Hindoos, never appears to have taken part in it ; and 
continued to reside at his new capital, employing himself with 
Munificence luuch ability in the civil affairs of his government, and 
inpubHc^^ in public works. During his reign three millions 
works. sterling had been expended by the king, and the 

noble irrigation works throughout the provinces were kept in 
perfect repair. The king’s example was followed by his ncbility ; 
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and not only at Hyderabad, but tbroug bout tbe dominions of tbe 
Kootub Shaby dynasty, tbe number of handsome mosques, palaces, 
and other edifices, is not surpassed, if indeed it is equalled, in any 
other of tbe Mabomedan kingdoms of the Deccan. In Mahomed 
December 1611, the king was suddenly taken ill, and Kootub Shah 
died on tbe 17tb of that month, after a reign of thirty- 
one years, much regretted by bis subjects. During bis ai!d pubuo 
life 24,000/. sterling was annually distributed to tbe charities, 
poor, besides a munificent support and endowment of colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and almshouses tbroiigbout bis dominions. 
He was succeeded by bis son Abdoolla, under tbe title Ahdooiia 
of Sooltan Abdoolla Kootub Sbab : but tbe separate 
history of tbe dynasty ceased with bis father’s reign, isu. 
and subsequent events, till tbe subversion of tbe Kootub Baronets 
Shaby kingdom by Aurungzebe, are only to be traced in 
tbe account of Moghul progress in tbe Deccan. It is evident from 
tbe record of tbe local historian of Golcondab, that little substan- 
tial impression bad been made on tbe Hindoos of tbe soutbern 
States. Their armies were numerous, and though often defeated, 
yet resisted bravely and defiantly any annexation of territory; 
and beyond a portion of the present Guntoor Sircar, tbe Kootub 
Shaby dynasty made no conquests south of tl:e Krishna river. 


CHAPTER XX. 

or THE REIGK OF THE EMPEROR .TEHAXGEER, 160d TO 1627. 

CJhdeb the proud title of Jeb^geer, or ^ Conqueror of the World,* 
tbe Prince Selim was crowned at Agra soon after bis The Prtnce 
father AkbuPs death. His sullen temper, and habitual jehSiVSr, 
excess in drinking, afforded little prospect of a happy IkiJuras 
reign; nevertbeless, bis first acts gave promise of 
amendment. Many of bis reforms exceeded those of 
bis father in practical utility, particularly in regard to plot, 
the abuses in levying customs duties, and in respect to The first 
the admission of complainants to bis presence. He elnjirur’s ® 
also affected a stricter observance of the forms of tbe 
Mabomedan faith, and issued a prohibitory edict against the use 
of wine or spirits, opium, and other intoxicating drugs and com- 
pounds. The breach between the emperor and bis 
eldest son Khoosroo bad however become wider : his eldest 
and in March 1606, tbe young piinee left Agxa in 
op en rebellion. He was pursued by bis father into 
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the Punjab, Lv which time lie had collected 10,000 men, waa 
defeated, imd again fled westward, in the hope of reachirigliabool; 
but the ferry-boat in which he was crossing the Ravee or Hydaspes, 
ran on a sand-bank, and the prince was taken in chains to his 
father. Now followed one of the most horrible scenes 
cmperot^g of cTuelty ever perhaps witnessed in the world. No 
cruelty. pnnce’s followers were impaled on 

stakes in a line from the gate of Lahore, and while most were 
still living, and writhing and shrieking in agony, the emperor 
directed his son, placed on an elephant, to be carried down the 
line. The account, as written by himself, in his Memoirs, is toe 
revolting to he quoted ; and had it not been confirmed by his own 
journal, it is probable such an event would have been hardly 
credible. The prince remained in chains, but was not sent into 
a distant imprisonment: he accompanied his father to Kabool, 
where, in 1607, a conspiracy to assassinate the emperor and raise 
Khoosroo to the throne was discovered and defeated. 

With the exception of a campaign against the Rana of Oodypoor, 
Beury IV. no great event marks the period between 1607 and 1610. 

"The emperor had returned from Rabool to Agra, where 
1610 . Ijq visited by Captain Hawkins, the commander 

of the English ship ‘ Hector and had promised him extensive 
privileges of trade, with the results already detailed j and by 
Hawkinses account of his life at court, it does not seem that the 
emperor’s habits of drinking had been overcome, though they were 
in some measure regula'ed In 1610, affairs in the Deccan took 
Events in unfilvourahle turn. Khan Khanan, the general in 

the Deccan, command, had been defeated by Mullik Um bur, the 
great Alimednugger minister and general. Ahmednugger had 
been recaptured, and the imperial forces had been obliged to 
retreat on Boorhanpoor, and for the present to abandon their 
most southern conquests. Mullik Umbur had taken advantage of 
the rebellion of the Prince Khoosroo to attack the imperial forces, 
and to consolidate his own power. As the Moghuls held Ahmed- 
Muiiik nugger, he had founded a new capital near Dowlatahad ,* 
depSfut"" while the King Moortuza IL resided at Owsa, 
position, near the southern frontier of the kingdom, governed 
the northern portion of the dominions; nominally in his behalf, 
but in reality in an almost independent position, during wbieh 
period he carried out his great revenue reforms. He had also 
rallied around him many of the Mahiatta chiefs, who had gradu' 
ally risen into military consequence, and were becoming a new, 
but powerful, element in the affairs of the Deccan. For the 
present the emperor contented himself with transferring the 
command of the southern armies from Khan Khanan to Khan 
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Jehan, and no new operations against Mullik XJmbnr were nnder- 
taken. 

In the ensuing year, 1611, the emperor married the celebrated 
Noor Jeh^, whose beauty and abilities rendered his 
reign famous. She was born of Persian parents, who ®5arr[a|e 
had emigrated from Persia to India, under circum- 
stances of great privation. Her father had entered 
the service of the Emperor Akbur, who had promoted 
him ; and his wife, with her daughter, was in the habit of visiting 
the emperor’s harem. Here Noor Jehan used to be seen by the 
Prince Selim (Jehangeer), who conceived a violent passion for her, 
and demanded her of his father in marriage. The Emperor Akbur 
did not however approve of the alliance, and caused her to be married 
to a young Persian nobleman, Shdre Afghan Khan, whom Akbur 
settled on an estate in Bengal. Whether the Prince Selim had 
authorised the Viceroy of Bengal to propose that Shdre Afghan 
should relinquish his wifh, or whether any other reason for the 
act existed, can never be known ; but on the occasion of a visit to 
the viceroy, Shdre Afghan Khan stabbed him to the heart, 
and was immediately dispatched by the attendants. Noor Jehan 
was sent to Agra as an accomplice in the act, but was not prose- 
cuted. She refused many offers of marriage from the emperor, 
but at last consenting, they were united. No empress of India 
had ever before received such high honours, or been so openly recog- 
nised as an element of the State, as was Noor Jehan. A new coin- 
age was struck in her name, which was inscribed on it. She was 
supreme in the palace j her father became prime minister, and 
she may be said to have virtually ruled the State. The empress « 

soon obliged her husband to comport himself with dignity, and to 
abstain from excess, at least in public j and the court, under 
her admirable management, became not only more magnificent 
and decorous, hut its expenses were considerably reduced. 

The Deccan, however, continued to be a subject of vexation. 

To assist the operations of Khan Jehan Lody, an army Troops 
was directed to proceed to his support from G-uzerat^ in 
1612. This movement was met by Mullik Umbiir in a 
spirited manner, and defeated ; the retreat of the Imperial 
forces was sorely harassed by his Mahratta cavalry, and Germany, 
the Prince Purviz and Khan Jehan Lody did not venture to attack 
him again. The campaign of the Prince Khurram (Shah campaign in 
Jehan) in Oodypoor was more successful, and finally 
triumphant. The Eana submitted to him, and was not only 
restored to his dominions by the emperor, but received Permigsioa, 
into the highest rank of the nobility of the empire. uie 

In the year 1613, the emperor, on the representations Engiiaa. 
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of tlie and Ahmedabad, bad confen-cd 

privileges of trade upon tbe English, and had granted permission 
Four ^ ^ the establishment of four factories, at Surat, Cam - 
factories are bay, G%o, and Ahmedabad. He bad also invited an 
® ^ ® ® ambassador from the English court, which was an 
act of courtesy too valuable to be neglected; and Sir Thomas 
RnejurivS already experienced in Oiiental character and 

as English manners by a residence at Constantinople, and ac- 
ani^assa or, ^j^h the Turkish language, was dispatched 

Uy Sing James I. to Jehangeer’s court in 1615. His journal is 
extremely curious and interesting; and contains much valuable 
information upon tbe actual state of the country, the condition of 
the people, and the court life of Jehangeer, which excited the 
utmost astonishment in England, where the Great Moghul was 
probably considered little more than a painted savage, and the 
civilised character of Ms country was entirely unknown. The 
paltry presents brought by the ambasMor, tibough courteously 
receive^ yet caused pain in presentation, as the offerings of a poor 
nation ; for all the jewels of the British crown would have been 
of no account before those of the throne of Jehangeer, and the 
precious stones with which he was covered. Sir 
Roe’s Thomas Eoe resided at Jehangeer’s court for nearly 
narrative. years. He was admitted, as Hawkins had been, 

to intimate association with the emperor, and attended him 
in his private chamber, being present at his drinking bouts, and 
accompanying him in his marches, wars, and excursions. He 
describes the royal princes; the pity for Khoosroo; the gravity 
and self-esteem of Khurrdm or Shah Jehan, and the glory of the 
empress. But it is impossible to follow any portion of these 
interesting details with the particularity they deserve; they 
should be read by tbe student of Indian history in their entirety, 
not only for the remarks upon court and political affairs, 
but as regards the state of government, and its effects on the 
people ; the latter were not favourable, and it may be presumed 
that the strict administration of Akbur had relaxed. 

In the year 1616, the Prince Khurram received the title of 
Settlement of Jehan, or ^ King of the World, ’and was nominated 
virgriitia. successor to the emperor, as well as commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Deccan; and Jehangeer moved with his 
son southwards as far as Mandoo, accompanied by Ms court. 
„ „ The emperor’s proximity to the scene of the Deccan 
unibur campaign mtused energy mto the proceedings of the 
defeated, imperial commanders. Mullik Umbur was defeated, 
and obliged to relinquish Ahmednugger. Ibrahim Adil Shah of 
Beejapoor became an idly, and the previous conquests of tbe 
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empire were re-established. In tbk campaign the Prince Sbab 

Jehan distinguisbed himself on many occasions, 

the success of the Moghul operations may, in a great 

measure, be attributed to his military skill. The 

emperor now proceeded (1617) to Guzerat, which was added to 

his son’s ¥iceroyalty, and thence returned to Agra, 

in 1618. Peace in the Deccan was, however, of no 

long continuance. Mullik Umbur, in 1620, had again ini« 2 o. 

defeated the imperial commanders, and his army had penetrated 

northwards as far as Mandoo. Shah Jehan was, thei'e- 

fore, again dispatched to the scene of conflict, whei’e defyat«d,j«ja 

the imperial affairs were gradually retrieved; ana prince shaii 

Mullik IJmbur, defeated in a general action, submitted 

to the terms imposed on him. On the occasion of proceeding on 

this service, Shah Jehan had requested that Prince pg^tiiof 

Khoosroo might be allowed to accompany him, which 

was granted ; but he did not long survive his release, 

and died in the Deccan. 

Hitherto the empress had been the active friend and parti son 
of Shah Jehan ; but her father’s death, which happened in 1621, 
caused her to change her policy. She had married her intrigue? of 
daughter, by her first husband, to the Prince Shahriar, empress, 
the emperor’s younger son, and now determined that he -should 
succeed the emperor, who had already declared Shah Jehan to be 
bis successor. Meanwhile, Kandahar had been invaded -Kandaimr 
and taken by the Persians, and Shah Jehan, to whom 
the service of recovering it had been first proposed, ad- ppo^eds 
vanced from the Deccan northwards with a part of his against them, 
army, for the purpose of proceeding into Afghanistan ; but, under 
the appearance of affairs at court, he conceived that the service 
was only a pretext for removing him from India, and declined to 
proceed without special assurances from his father. In reply to this 
application, he was now ordered to send large portions 
of his army to be placed under Shahriar, who had been seuedby 
nominated in his stead. With this order Shah Jehan 
declined to comply, and marched upon Agra. The emperor, who 
had been at Lahore, now set out, in February 1623, to 
oppose him ; and the armies met on the borders of atiHeks snau 
liajpootana, where some partial engagements took ^ 
place; hut Shah Jehan, having probably no desire to press his 
father to extremity, retreated southwards to Mandoo. sii»isaeiiin 
He was followed by the emperor to Ajmere, and thence 
an army, under the joint command of the Prince Furviz and 
Mohuhut Khan, was dispatched to reduce him. Shah Ketires to 
1 eirin was now deserted by the governor of Guzerat, and 
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retired to Boorlianpoor ; where the imperial general, Khan Khanan, 
Aadthence ^Iso declared against hiiii, and obliged him to retreiit 
Teiingawa Telingana, whence he proceeded by the coast route 

and Beusai. into Bengal, in 1024. Here his cause was warmly 
espoused hy the local authorities, and he defeated the governor 
He possesses of Baj Mahal. He had now obtained possession of 
Bin^S^and Bengal and Bahar, and further successes seemed pos- 
Baimr. siblc j hut the Prince Purviz and Mohuhut Khan 

marched from Boorlianpoor direct upon Allahabad, and in an 
Heis de- action which ensued with the prince, completely de- 
feated him, and obliged him. to retrace his steps into 
the Deccan. Here he hoped to enlist the Kings of 
Golcondah and Beejapoor in his cause ; but they were 
faithful to the emperor. Mullik Umbur, however, 
received him gladly; but he soon found himself helpless, and 
wrote a humble submission to his father : who, req^uiring Iiim to 
give up the forts in his possession, and to send his sons 
subnficato Dara and Aurungzebe to court, as hostages, was pre- 
tiie empewr, forgive the past. 

The emperor was then in progress on his annual journey to 
Tee empress’s Kashmere and return to Dehly, in company with the 
Moiiubuc’^ empress. She had become jealous of Moliubut Khan, 
khan. whom she herself had selected to act against Shah 
Jehan, and he had been summoned to court. Mohubut Khan 
w’as at that time the most eminent of the State servants; but he 
was charged with malpractices in Bengal, and though for a time 
he delayed to appear to answer them, he eventually proceeded to 
court under the escort of 6,000 Bajpoots, whom he had attached 
to himself. When he reached the emperor’s camp, he understood 
that his disgrace had been already determined upon, 
and he resolved to get possession of the emperor’s 
person, and make his own terms. With this view he occupied 
the bridge of boats by which the emperor was to cross the 
eetees che Hydaspes with a portion of his troops, and dashing 

swperoi's into the emperor’s camp with the rest, surrounded his 

i^;r8ou. tents, and took him prisoner. The emperor, wh > had 
been in a heavy sleep, awoke when his bed was surrounded with 
armed men, and recognising Mohubut Khan, reproached him with 
treachery ; hut he did not resist, and mounted upon an elephant, 
was conducted, with every mark of respect, to his generals tents. 
Th« empress Meanwhile the empress was not idle. Putting on mean 
M'Siubut attire, she directed herself to he conv< yed to the camp 
lihaii’s camp, of the army on the other side of the river, where she 
made pnvparationsfor an attack upon Mohuhut Khan’s camp, and the 
res<'ue of the emperor ; and early next morning she moved in 
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person to the attack at the head of the whole of the royal forces. 
The bridge had been destroyed, and she attempted to 
cross by a dangerous ford below. After a fruitless aiui gwat 
struggle, in wh4ch many were carried away by the 
stream, and others shot by the Rajpoots, who held the opposite 
bank, it was found impossible to carry their position, and a furious 
conflict now raged round the elephant of the empress, which was 
the special object of capture by the Rajpoots. The driver was 
killed, and the infant daughter of Shahriar, sitting in the empress’s 
lap, was wounded by an arrow, while the empress’s escape was 
wonderful. The elephant, now beyond control, and wounded 
badly, rushed back into the river, and plunging into deep water, 
reached the bank safely. Another attack by Fidai Khan had 
also failed, and Noor Jehan, seeing that there w’as no sne jfjins tjie 
hope of rescuing the emperor, voluntarily joined him. emperor. 

The army now commanded by Mobubut Kban proceeded to 
Kabool, and the strict confinement of the emperor 
was considerably relaxed. The Rajpoots, on whom proceeds to 
Mohuhut depended, were here in a foreign land, the 
people of which had more sympathy for the emperor than for his 
general,* and Noor Jehan, on pretence of summoning all feudal 
contingents for muster, increased her own, and con- Tiie 
trived the support of others. Finally she proposed a pSt t?®*® 
reriew of her own troops: and on this occasion they 
moved so as to separate the emperor from the Rajpoot 
guard by which he was attended, and to close around succeeds, 
him. From that moment he was free. Noor Jehan would mnv 
have dealt severely with Mobubut Sihan; but 
brother was his prisoner, and he was too powerful to M*>hubut 
be attacked ; so setting Hs pardon on the condition of Prince lhat!' 
her brother’s release and Mohubut’s immediately pro- 
ceeding against Shah Jehan, he accepted the conditions, and 
marched to meet the prince. But Shah Jehan was in no condi- 
tion for rebellion j he was, in fact, very helpless. He was residing 
at Ajmere with only 1,000 men, and his friend, Rajah Kishii 
Singh, had died. This was the crisis of his fortunes ; and had he 
been able, he would have fled to Persia. While in this distress, 
he heard of his brother Piirviss’s death, and trusting now who 
to recover his position in the Deccan, he proceeded 
thither, followed by Mobubut Khan, to whom he quickly 
became reconciled. Before they could decide upon any Khan, to 
plan of future proceedings, news of the emperor's death reconctied.'* 
reached them. He had found the climate of Kashmere 
too severe, and had died of asthma, his old complaint, Sfrimjerw 
as he was being taken to Lahore. Jehdngeer expired 
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oa October 28, 1627, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty ^second of his reign, and. was interred in the mansoleuna ha 
had prepared for himself at Lahore. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

or THE KEIG^ OP THE EMPEBOB SHAH JEE^te, 

1027 TO 1655. 

Immebiatelt on the receipt of the news of his father’s death, 
Shah Jehan proceeded to Agra, and ascended the 
crnwifeJat thi’one on January 26, 1028. Between that period and 
A^ra. 163 S. Jehangeer there had been an attempt by 

Prince Shahriar to gain the throne j hut it had been suppressed by 
Asof Khan, the prime minister, who defeated and imprisoned him. 
And the empress, after this event, retired into privacy, from which 
The empress never again emerged. She was allowed a pension 
iieiisioneu. of 250,000/. a year ; and, according to Khafie Khan, the 
historian of the period, abstained from all entertainments, became 
profuse in her charities, and wore no colour but white, to the 
period of her death. The emperor s accession was the occasion ot 
splendid rejoicings at Agra ; and there being no war in progress, 
in any part of his dominions, he devoted himself to his favourite 
pursuit — architecture — and commenced those famous buildings by 
which his name is perpetuated. An invasion of the Uzbeks, and 
the insurrection of Rajah Nursing I>5o of Bnnkelkund, gave em- 
Kebeiiion of portions of the army j but the rebellion of 

Khan Jehin Khan Jehan Lody, the commander-in-chief and viceroy 
Ljdy, 1628 . Deccan, was of more moment, and became ulti- 

mately the foundation of a greater interference in, and control 
over Deccan aiFairs, than had ever yet been exercised. It may be 
presumed that, from the first, Khan Jehan Lody had determined 
Hia autece- ^P^^ achieving independence. He was originally an 
dents. Afghan adventurer, and had risen by his personal 
valour and skill to the highest rank. He declined to accompany 
the emperor to Agra ; but was invited to court after bis accession 
to the throne, and treated with the utmost consideration. So far, 
however, from receiving these attentions in a pleasant spirit, Khan 
Jehan viewed them with the utmost jealousy and alarm j and 
suddenly quitting his palace at Agra, with all his family, escorted 
^ ^ by 2,000 of his veteran retainers, marched southwards. 

Escapes from -t i . 

Affra f.o the He was pursued and overtaken at the Chumbul nver ; 
“ but he checked the advancing force in a sharp skirmish. 
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crossed tbe river, and plunging into the woody country of 
Bundeikund and Gdndwana, made his way into the Beccan. As 
soon as his position was ascertained, a Moghul force from the army 
of the Deccan was sent against him; but Lody had tke 

made friends of the local Mahratta authorities, who rose MoKhui 
in his defence, and repulsed the Moghuls with severe 


loss. 

The position and character of Khan Jehan Lody were now & 
subject of much anxiety to the emperor, whose ex- 
perience of Beccan politics led him to feax the effect eniperor’s 
which a powerful character like his general’s might 
have upon the Kings of the Deccan. If they could he brought into 
a confederacyvand their united armies led by Khan Jehan Lody, 
it would be difficult to oppose them ; for the contest with Ahmed- 
nugger alone had already required all the power of the empire, 
and that State was still powerful, while Beejapoor and Goicondah 
were both in a high condition of prosperity. In this ^he emix'ror 
state of afiairs, Shah Jehan trusted the Deccan to no 
one ; he proceeded to that country in 1629, and divid- 
ing his army into three portions, remained himself at Boorhanpoor, 
to direct the general policy of the campaign. Of the 
three officers employed, Azim Khan proved the most apHiusi KUan 
efficient. He drove Khan Jehan Lody from place to 
place, and forced him to retreat to the south, while Lody’s cause 
was much weakened by the defection of his hitherto friend and 
ally, Shahjee Bhoslay, a Mahratta chieftain of much power and 
influence, who had been in possession of a gi’eat portion of the 
western dominions of the Ahmednugger State since the death . of 
Mullik Umhur in 1626. It was evident to Shahjee phahjee 
■ that, in the present condition of the Deccan, Khan 
Jehan had no chance of success; and he accordingly emperor, 
proceeded to Boorhanpoor, paid his respects to the emperor at the 
head of 2,000 of his retainers, and was taken into the service as a 
commander of 5,000, which involved a patent of nobility, and the 
confirmation of the estates he possessed. This example was 
followed by his cousin Kelloojee and other Mahratta chiefs, and it 
is evident that, by this conciliatoiy and practically useful policy, 
Shah Jehan not only mateiially strengthened his own position, 
but we^ened that of his opponents. 

Khan Jehan Lody, driven southwards, took refuge at Beeja- 
poor, where he endeavoured to incite the king, Mah- 
mood A€il Shah, on pretence of checking the Moghul 
progress, to assist him. ButMahmood could not be EingMah- 
induced to do so. He was a peaceful monarch, who tj! 

d©vot.^d himself to civil affairs, and to architecture, in mterffc*®. 
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wliicli lie was a scientific proticient ; and all that lie could hope 
for was to preserve what he already possessed, which he con- 
sidered would be impossible under a Moghul attack. This was 
perhaps a shortsighted policy, and indeed proved to be so in the 
end; but Khan Jehan Lody had nothing to offer to induce 
Mahmood Adil Shah to break his already existing engagements 
Lndy tsdis- with the emperor based upon the previous treaties, and 
inim'4. Lody was dismissed. He returned to Moortuza Nizam 
Shah III., then defending himself against the emperor’s attacks; 
and finding no chance of assistance, endeavoured to break through 
the imperial posts and reach Bnndelkund, and incite its ever law- 
less chiefs to rebellion. Here, however, he was disappointed; so 
Khan ehAn assisting him, the local chiefs opposed his 

3.«rty killed, progress, and he was finally slain, fighting bravely to 
the last, near the fort of Kalinjer, The imperial 
operations were delayed for nearly a year, owing to famine, 
The Moghul which followed a scarcity of rain ; hut in 1030, when 
advance on foiage was once more available to some exten t, Aziin 
snddefSc^' Khan marched upon Dowlatabad. Here he was en- 
xizam'shah Countered by Moortuza Nizam Shah III. and his 
ni. army: but the king was defeated in a general action 

fought near the fort, and the Moghuls following up their ad- 
They occupy Vantage, took possession of the country as far as 
uharoor. Dharoor, Moortuza III. now dismissed his minister, 
Tukurrib Khan, who immediately joined Azim Khan, and released 
Futteh Khan, the son of Mullik Umbur, who had been confined. 
The defeat of Moortuza III. by the Moghuls, and their occupation 
of Dharoor, now alarmed Mahmood Adil Shah, and an 
between alliance between him and Moortuza followed, Moortuza 
and^Ked- Ceding to him the fort of Sholapoor and its depen- 
uugger, 1633. ^encies, with some districts in the Koncan. This 
alliance, however, came too late. Moortuza Nizam Shah was 
Tiie Beeja- death by his minister, who then proffered his 

poorarniy allegiance to the emperor ; and the army of Beejapoor, 
defeated. -before it could effect a junction with that of Ahmed- 
nugger, was defeated by Azim Kban. 

His open defiance of the Moghuls now drew upon Mahmood 
Beejapoor Shah the whole brunt of their power ; and he was 

besieged in his capital by Asof Khan. Beejapoor was 
bravely defended, and the light troops of the State cut 
off all the supplies of grain and forage from the Moghul army, 
which was eventually obliged to abandon the siegre. 

But without j ” 

result. These operations had prolonged the emperors residence 
The emperor in the Deccau, and he was now (1032) obliged to re- 
Agra,'T6.S. turn to Agra. Mohubut Khan was left as viceroy and 


returns to 

4gra, 16.^ 
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conimander of the forces, and the war was prosecuted with vigour. 
When Futteh Khan of Ahmednngger made over- Moiiiihut 
tures to the emperor, he haa been required to give up 
the State elephants and jewels of the Nizam Shahy oeccan 
hingdom. This, however, he had evaded, and shut himself up in 
the fort of Dowlatabad. Here he was eventually confirmed as 
regent of the State; a proceeding which disgusted Shahjee 
Bhdslay, who made overtures to Beejapoor through Morar 
Ihnt, a Mahratta Brahmin, who was the chief minister, and he 
joined the Beejapoor army in an advance upon Dowlatabad, while 
Mohubut Khan proceeded to its relief. Meanwhile, Futteh Khan 
had again changed sides, and refused to give up the fortress. 
Mohubut Khan now invested it, and the place was _ , 

surrendered after a siege oi nity-eight days. He also taken hy ihe 
defeated the Beejapoor army, which was weak, and 
followed it for some distance; hut it eluded him. After thisj 
Futteh Khan entered the Moghul service ; and the boy whom he 
had created king was sent as a State prisoner to 
Gwalior, in February 1C23. Thus ended the Ahmed- Nizam snaby 
nugger kingdom ; but the Deccan was by no means 
pacified. The King of Beejapoor could not be subdued. Mohubut 
Khan failed iu the siege of Purainda, which he had undertaken 
wdth the Prince Shujah, who had been sent as his coadjutor; and 
the Moghul army having retired to Boorhanpoor, both were 
superseded in their command, and returned to court. Taking 
advantage of their discomfiture, Shahjee Bhdslay now set up 
another prince of the Ahmednngger house, and in his name 
re-occupied the whole of the western portion of the old do- 
minions, as far as the sea. 

These events necessitated the return of the emperor to the 
Deccan in 1635. He now divided the army into two The emperor 
portions; one to act against Shahjee — the other, under 
the command of Khan Dowran, was directed against 
Beejapoor, which was again besieged ; but the mode of defence 
which had been successful before was again resorted to: 
the districts around the capital were deserted, the 
reservoir^' of water beyond the foi*t emptied, and the of B**ejaiK>ur 
wells poisoned ; while Rendoolla Khan, at the head ^ 
of the cavalry, harassed the imperial army. He could not, how- 
ever, save the country, which was mercilessly plundered ; and in 
1636, Mahmood Adil Shah sued for peace. By the treaty 
which ensued, he received a considerable portion of B^'ejapcor. 
the Ahmednugger dominions, including Sholapoor, 

Purainda, part of the Koncan, and the country on the And iupio* 
hanks of the Bheema and Neera ; and in return engaged 
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to pay twenty lacs of pagodas, or 800,000/., per annum. Shall- 
iee was also to be reduced j but seeing the futility of resistance, 
he submitted to the emperor, and in 1637 was pardoned, and 
re-admitted into the imperial service. 

The Deccan being thus pacified for the time, the emperor 
returned to Agra in 1637. Several minor affairs had 
occurred during his absence, in which his troops had 
been successful; but the most important news he 
received was the recovery of Kandahar, which had 
been given up to him by Ally Merdan Khan, its 
governor, who, having come to court, was taken into 
the imperial employ, and rendered excellent service 
in many capacities. A canal which supplies Dehly with water 
Ex iMitfon hears his name. In 1644, in concert with Rajah 

against'^ Jugut Singh, who brought 14,000 Rajpoots of his own 
Baikh, 1644. Merdan Khan invaded Balkh ; and despite of 

the severe climate, and stupendous mountain-passes, these brave 
Indian warriors achieved splendid successes. The service was, how- 
ever, so arduous, that the emperor moved to Kabool in support, 
i>rince and despatched his son Moorad to operate with hia 
general. The campaign was crowned with success, but 
Aurungzebe tranquillity did not ensue. The Prince Moorad re- 
replaces him. turned without leave, and was disgraced, ‘and hia 
brother Aurungzebe sent to replace Mm ; the emperor, who had 
returned to India, again proceeding to Kabool. Aurungzebe was 
at first triumphant ; but reverses ensued, and he was obliged to take 
Theern eror position in Ralkh. The emperor, perceiving the 

transfers waste of life and means which these campaigns in- 

§uzzur*^ volved, made over the province to Nuzzur Mahomed, 

Tkiaiiomed. Originally tempted him to undertake the war, 

and Aurungzebe was directed to withdraw from Balkh ; but hia 
retreat was very disastrous : many of his ti’oops perished 
retreat of in the snow, and by the unceasing attacks of the moun- 
Auruugzebe. remnant of the army reached Kabool 

about the end of 1647, in a pitiable condition. 

In the year 1648, Kandahar was retaken by the JPersians. 
Aurungzebe had been dispatched to relieve it, but 
arrived too late ; and the siege of the place was under- 
taken in 1649. The Persian king sent a force for its 
relief, and the prince was ultimately obliged to raise 
the siege ; but it was renewed in 1652, with a similar 
result. The artillery employed was in fact insufficient, and Aurung- 
princeDdra’s to Kahool, to be seut as viceroy to the 

ictcmpt, Deccan. The Prince Dara Shekoh, the emperors 
eldest son, now besought bis father to allow him to attempt what 
had resulted in such signal failures, and a splendid army was 
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placed under liis command. With this, in 1653, he invested the 
tort, and the siege was prosecuted with great vigour ; 
hut the result was in nowise more fortunate than the fleet defeated 
former. Kandahar was bravely and desperately de- 
fended by the Persians; and, after losing the best of KanSfffr"^^ 
his troops in ineffectual assaults, Dara was obliged to 
raise the siege and return. This proved to be the last effort 
of the Moghul dynasty to repossess Kandahar, and the imperial 
dominions in Afghanistan were confined to Kabool and its de- 
pendencies. The years 1654-55 were an interval of peace, 
during which the revenue system of Toder Mul was introduced 
into Berar and other possessions in the Beccftn ; but the emperor 
had the misfortune to lose his great and able minister, Death of tiie 
Saad Ullah Khan, who, had he lived, might probably 
have averted the further entanglement in Deccan Khan.iess. 
affairs which, in the sequel, proved so disastrous to the empire, 
and those contentions among the emperor^s sons which resulted in 
rebellion and usurpation. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE REION OP THE EHPEROE SHAH JEHAN (concluded) j 1655 TO 1658. 

Although Shahjee Bhoslay had been pardoned, and nominally 
re-admitted into the imperial service in 1637, it did shahjee 
not prevent his being employed by Beejapoor ; and for 
a time he was placed in charge of the greater part B^’ejapoor, 
of the new cessions. But he was afterwards appointed to a 
command on the southern frontier ; and a large territory, which 
included part of Mysore, was conferred on him as an estate. 
It will be observed by this, that the conquests of the Beejapoor 
State had mow extended materially to the southward ; and by 
this time, that the descendants of the Beejanugger his second 
family had been deprived of all the northern portions ^^arriage, 
of their already reduced dominions. In 1630, Shahjee had 
married a second wife of the family of Mohitcy, which gave 
offence to his first wife, who belonged to the higher family of 
Jadow, and she separated from him. She had home him two sons : 
Sumbhajee, the eldest, who remained with his father ; and Sivajee, 
the youngest, who was afterwards destined to take so great a 
part in the political affairs of the Deccan and of India. 

Sivajee was horn at Joonair in May 1627; and after hia 
father's departure for the Carnatic, in 1036, remained Btrth of 
with his mother at Poona, under the protection of his sivajee. mr. 
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father’s agent, Dadajee Konedeo, who managed Ms patron’s estates 
with much skill. Many of them lay among the wild valleys of 
the western Ghauts j and as he grew up, Sivajee made friends of 
the sons of several of the smaller proprietors, who, for the most 
part, led lawless lives, resisting the Mahomedans, and occasionally 
Hiaeduca- plundering the open country. He became skilled in all 
martial exercises, but would never learn to read, or 
write, considering sucb acquisitions as beneath notice; and, with 
his' companions, conceived the project of becoming independent Of 
Mabomedan control. In 1646 he obtained possession of the 
Toma taken. hill-fort of Torna ; and as this act might be re- 

sented by the government of Beejapoor, he dispatched 
agents to the capital to negotiate possession of the district in 
which it was situated, on payment of a high rent. The discovery 
of a large amount of gold among the ruins of the fort, which 
was attributed to a miracle, enabled him not only to put it in 
Eaj^rurh Complete repair, but, in 1647, to fortify another moun- 
fortifjed. tain-top near it, which he named Rajgurh. These 
proceedings seem to have excited some uneasiness at Beejapoor; 
but, beyond a remonstrance to his father, and warnings to himself, 
which were received with apparent submission, no further pro- 
ceedings were taken against him. For a time Dadajee endeavoured 
to turn Sivajee from his designs ; but, failing in this, be seems 
to have acquired faith in them, and on his death-bed encouraged 
him to persevere. 

The main spring of Sivajee’s actions from the first, however, 
Influence of mother, to whom he confided 

hi8 mother. Ms plans. She was an enthusiast in religion, and, as is 
Her not uncommon among Mahratta women, conceived that 

character. (jivjne revelations were made to her by the Goddess 
Bhowanee, the tutelary divinity of her family, shadowing forth 
the future greatness of her son, and the delivery of the Hindoo 
faith from its subjection by the Mahomedans. There is no doubt 
that in these visions and declarations of his mother’s, Sivajee 
implicitly believed; and the death of Dadajee, and the manage- 
ment of the family estates by himself, gave him local means and 
authority, which he used in the prosecution of his designs. 
Gradually, too, the rude hut warlike population of the moun- 
tain glens grew to have faith in him, they were at his call 
on every occasion on which he required them, and by their 
assistance, Sivajee became possessed of other hill-forts, and thus 
gradually acquired a position of immense natural strength; while, 
by avoiding collisions with the Mabomedan agents and com- 
manders, bis proceedings up to 1648 attracted no notice. In 
that year, however, his actions grew bolder ; he intercepted a 
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large remittance of ti'eavsnres by the governor of Kullian, in the 
Koncan, and the place itself was surprised, and taken with its 
governor, who, on being courteously released by Sivajee, pro- 
ceeded to Beejapoor, where his accounts of the young ghahjee’s 
rebel’s position at last excited alarm. In 1649, Shahjee arre8i,i64». 
was arrested and brought to court, and charged with complicity 
in his son’s designs. It was in vain that he denied them j he 
was placed in a cell, the door of which was nearly built up, and 
he was threatened with its being closed, and a horrible death by 
starvation, if- he did not procure his son’s submission, cruel 
Sivajee, now in extremity, applied to the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, on his own and his father’s behalf. His Beejapoor. 
application was favourably received, and he was admitted to the 
imperial service as a commander of 5,000. His father’s desertion 
of the emperor’s service also was overlooked; and, 
probably under an order from the emperor, he was 
released from his horrible dungeon, but retained at Beejapoor for 
four years— -that is, till 165S — when, in the repression of disorders 
on his estate, his son Sumbhajee was killed, and Siva- i,cath of 
jee became heir to the family property. By his sumbuajee. 
father’s release and re-employment, and his own admission to the 
imperial service, Sivajee’s position had been much strengthened, 
and his actions assumed a bolder character. Fort after fort among 
tlie mountains fell into his hands, and in 1656 he selected an 
almost impregnable position on a mountain near the Pertdb^urh 
source of the Krishna river, which he fortified, and, 
under the name of Pertabgurh, it became the capital of his pOwS- 
sessions. 

It has been already related in the last chapter, that the Prince 
Aurungzebe, after his failure at Kandahar, in 1653, was 
appointed viceroy of the Deccan. He took up his viceroyonhe 
abode at Kirkee, the city near Dowlatabad, founded by 
Mullik Umbur, and changed its name to Aurungabad. Here, 
until 1656, he remained in peace, carrying out the settlement of 
the imperial provinces of the Deccan under the system of Toder 
Mill, according to the emperor’s design, with great assiduity and 
success. With Golcondah and Beejapoor the relations continued 
friendly, both States paying their quotas of tribute, and to all 
appearance avoiding any cause of quarrel. At this period, the 
minister at Golcondah was the celebnrted Meer Joomla, formerly 
a diamond merchant, who had raised himself to his present office 
by his great abilities. He had cultivated the friendship oi 
Aurungzebe, and was much respected by him, as well as by the 
pinperor. While he was absent on a local campaign in eastern 
Xeiingana, his son, Mahomed Ameer, had given offence to Sooltan 
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AMooila Kootub Shall, and was imprisoned by him. Failing to 
obtainhiB son's release, Meer Joomla appealed to Aurungzebe, who 
forwarded the application to his father with his support ; and an 
Interference Order was issued by the emperor for the young man’s 
at Giviroiidafa. release. This mandate was, however, resented by Sooltan 
Abdoolla, who now confined Mahomed Ameen with more strict- 
ness, and attached the property of his father, the minister. Shah 
Jehan now ordered Aurungzebe to carry out his instructions by 
force; and, under pretence of visiting his brother in Bengal, the 
prince proceeded with an army towards Masulipatam ; but, turning 
Hyderabad Suddenly Upon Hyderabad, surprised the city, which was 
sacked by mercilessly plundered, while the king had only time 
Aurungzebe. escape to the fort of Golcondah. Here he was 
besieged by Aurungzebe, to whom large reinforcements had 
arrived. The minister’s son and all his property were released ; 
but this did not satisfy Aurungzebe, who obliged the king to 
agree to pay a fine of 1,000,0004 sterling, and to give his daughter 
in marriage to his son Mahomed, with an appropriate dowry. These 
heavy impositions were relaxed by the emperor ; but Meer Joomla 
had now joined Aurungzebe, and his counsels, there is little doubt, 
led to further aggressions upon the Deccan kingdoms. 

At this crisis, Mahmood Adil Shah, king of Beejapoor, died, 
on November 4 , 1056, and was succeeded by his son, 
Mahmood Ally Adil Shah II,, then in his nineteenth year. Many 
noble monuments of Mahmood's reign survive him. His 
Ally Adil palaces are in ruins ; but his mausoleum has the grandest 

succeeds. dome in the world, and the scientific principles upon 

which it was constructed, according to Mr, Fergusson, 
are superior to any practised in Europe. During the period of 
his reign, Beejapoor was probably the finest and most populous 
city of India. Ally Adil Shah II. had scarcely ascended the 
throne, when his right to it was questioned by Aurungzebe, on 
tbe ground that he was not a son of the late king, and the right 
of selection lay with the emperor. There was no pretext, what- 
ever, for the statement ; hut it afforded an excuse for war, which 
in this case was utterly unprovoked and unjustifiable. The 
War with Moghul army advanced from Aurungabad, under the 
Becjaixjor. nominal command of Meer Joomla, who had been sent 
from court, but in reality of Aurungzebe himself, by way of 
Beeder Beeder, which was captured from a descendant of 
captured. Ameer Bereed, who still held it; and on this occasion 
magnificent college, erected by Mahmood G4wan 
•neiMosion. jn 1478, which was used for a powder-magazine, was 
blown up. The young Eing of Beejapoor could assemble no troona 
to check the Mcghuls, as the bulk of his army w^^s employed in 
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the Carnatic; and in February, 1657, the city was invested. Tae 
king offered to pay 1,000,0004 sterling, and to accede Beejapoor 
to any other terms demanded; but Aurungzebe had 
determined to reduce and annex the kingdom ; and the capture oi 
the city was only a question of time, when news of the mness ot ihe 
supposed mortal illness of the emperor reached him 
from his sister ; and accepting the overtures of Ally Adil Shah II, 
he concluded a hasty peace, and marched northwards, 
to contend with his brother Dara Shekoh, for the throne. Beejapoor. 
Sooltan Muazzim, his second son, was left in charge of Aurupgzev-c 
the Deccan provinces, and his family, and Meer Joomla, 
who had affected loyalty to Dara, though secretly 
favouring Aurungzebe, were confined in Dowlatabad. 

For some time past, owing to his father’s infirm state of health, 
the government of the empire had been carried on by character (»t 
D£ra. He was a high-spirited, liberal prince, but lax, 
according to Mabomedan estimation, in his religious and his 
opinions, leaning more to those of the Emperor Akbur 
than to the rigid fanaticism professed and practised by Aurungzebe, 
who was looked to by the Maliomedans of the period as the 
ultimate regenerator of the faith in India. In this respect, 
Aurungzebe held a great advantage over his brother ; and his 
unscrupulous ambition, and implacable policy, combined with un- 
failing daring and resolution, completed his remarkable character. 
The Prince Shujah, viceroy of Bengal, an habitual drunkard, 
professed the Sheea faith, and was even more unpopular among 
the orthodox than Dara. Moorad, viceroy of Guzerat, was a 
man of no ability, and also addicted to drinking ; but he was brave 
and generous. He was the youngest of the four, and had least 
influence. ?Shujah and MoorM forthwith assumed royal titles, 
and marched from their respective governments at the head of 
their forces ; and Aurungzebe, advancing from Boorhanpoor into 
Malwah, addressed himself to Moorad, professing him- Aurun?j*ebe 
self ready to act in his interest, to place him on the brother* 
throne, and then to retire to Mecca. It is difficult to MoorAii. 
conceive how Moorad could have been cajoled by such hollow and 
hypocritical professions; but they succeeded, and the armies of 
tne two brothers made a junction in Malwah. 

Meanwhile Dara was not indifferent to the progress of events : 
he dispatched an army under his son Soliman against 
Shujah, who was defeated near Benares, and returned sfaujah 
to Bengal; and Rajah Jey Singh, who was nominated ^ 
to the command of another to oppose Aurungzebe and Moorad, 
took up a position near Oojeyn, and was defeated in tbe Rajah Jej 
mcnth of April, 1058. The princes now advanced to 
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the Chumbul j and the emperor, who was proceeding to Dehly, 
would have turned to meet them j but he was prevented by 
hia brother-in-law, and D^'a, who would not wait the arrival of 
the army he had sent against Shuj ah, could not be restrained by 
his father. His army, at the letist computation, was treble in 
number to the combined forces of Aurungzebe and Moorad j but 
its sympathies were perhaps more with Aurungzebe than himself, 
Prince Darn in the battle which ensued, he was totally defeated 

defeated. ^nd fled. On the third day after the battle, Aurungzebe 
arrived at Agra, and endeavoured to conciliate his father ; but his 
The em eror were fruitless, and the emperor was confined to 

dfpoaedby the palace and deposed. Shah Jehan lived till Decem- 
Aurungaebe. 1066, in the strict seclusion imposed upon him ,• but 
his reign virtually ceased after the victory over Dara. Aurungzebe 
now usurped the government, though he was not ft)r- 
mally crowned till a year afterwards ; and Moorad was 
while intoxicated, after a supper with his brother, 
MoSS imprisoned, first in the citadel of Dehly, and after- 

wards in the fort of Gwalior. 

The character of the Emperor Shah Jehan and of his govern- 
character of ment IS freely given by Bernier, who resided at his 
Sl?of lus” court, and frequently accompanied him in his excursions ; 
government, Tavernier, by Mandelsloe, and other European 
travellers in India, whose accounts are beyond suspicion of correct- 
ness or of adulation. He was magnificent beyond all former 
emperors of India, not only in his court, but in the noble works 
which have survived him in the city of Dehly, and the most 
beautiful of Indian buildings, the Taj Mahal of Agra. If he was 
expensive in his tastes, he had at least a noble revenue, and 
supported well-paid civil establishments and a numerous armyj 
and when he was dethroned by his ungrateful son, the treasury of 
the State, containing 24,000,000/. sterling, besides bullion and 
jewels, was rich beyond precedent. Throughout his reign of thirty 
years, there had been no public calamity, and he had governed his 
immense dominions— for it must he remembered that they 
extended from Bengal to the borders of Persia — with the ability of 
a great statesman, and with humanity and consideration rare 
among Oriental monarchs. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

OF THE FEIGN OF THE EMPEEOR AURHNGZEBE^ 1658 TO 16f2. 


Fob some time before Aurungzebe’s attack upon Beejapoor, be 
bad kept up a constant correspondence with Sivajee. ^yj.ungzei>e’s 

iuDercourse 
with Sivajee. 


He bad approved of bis retaining all be could wrest intercourse 


from Beejapoor^ and even desired a personal inter- 
view with him, to arrange, as be wrote, plans of mutual aggran- 
disement; but Sivajee was too wary: and while be forwarded 
submivssive letters, continued to act boldly, on his own gi^ajee’s 
behalf. In May 1657, be even attacked Joonair, and exploits, 
carried off specie belonging to the revenue collections of the 
Moghul provinces, to the value of 1220,000/., which was sent to 
Bajgurb : and next assaulted Abmedniigger ; but was less success- 
ful, though he secured 700 horses and four elephants. The 
sudden war with Beejapoor, however, alarmed him. When the 
fort of Boeder was captured, Aurungzebe wrote to him ^ , 

, .II i»etter from 

the following characteristic letter, which is quoted by Auruufrzei^ 
Grant Duff, in his ‘ History of the Mahrattas ' : — ‘The ®^^**^‘^*‘* 

fort of Beeder, which is accounted impregnable, and which is the 
key to the conquest of the Deccan and Carnatic, has been cap- 
tured by me in one day — both fort and town — which was hardly to 
be expected without one year’s fighting.’ Sivajt^e, perhaps, con- 
sidered that Beejapoor would also fall ; but its escape, under the 
circumstances already detailed, was a relief to him. Considering, 
therefore, that Aurungzebe was fully occupied with the public affairs 
in Hindostan, he now pressed demands upon vaiious comits, with 
which Aurungzebe for the present complied, rather than risk 
collision with Mm during his own absence. Mean- 
while vSivajee continued his aggressions upon the aggressions 
Beejapoor territory in the Koncan; and it was im- 
possible for that State to delay proceedings against him. 

Afzool Khan, an experienced officer, volunteered for the 
service, and was placed in command of an army of Khan 
Ii2,000 horse and foot, with a train of artillery. Siva- toaaagafnst 
Jee had no means by which such a force could be 
encoimtexed in the field, and his object was to draw it into the 
narrow mountain-defiles, where it could be attacked at a disadvim- 
age ; and, if Afzool Khan could be induced to come 
to a conference, to destroy him. In these projects toditrov. 
Sivajee was perfectly successful. Receiving con- 
' ' a ' ■ . 
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*TkAO , . . 

of tte most profound humility and^ submission, 
dnuous messages ot tbe most p Pertabgurh, and 

the Beejapoor general J,fl“r%ceeded^nth a slight 

Having encamped his ot y pawlion or shed had been 

escort to Sivajee’s capital. A smallj^ and Afzool 

erected on the arrival of Sivajee, who, having 

Khan ^re awmt d *e OTmal 

AizooiKa^n. i-eoemdhis mother s Maloosray. As he 

fort, accompanied by his friend, J ^ 

crooked dagger, concealed q^annaiee Bv a preconcerted 

“p'i?1o?Sr t S *^2cked on all sides by parties which had 

been stationed “ JaS\rseJ wUh alfthe elephJnts 

the massacre ; while iomt ^ He now pressed Beeja- 

poor severely, and possessions were an- 

Several districts border „ P 

nexed, and it Wame nece y gf tbe lost terri- 

to of the struggle, in 1662, Sivajee 

final results J j nearlv BOO miles of the coast territory, with a 

foot and 7,000 horse. nmneror had assumed the title oi 

“STTearwC—ld H. g».™»0 

”;,p„iao. OD th« p«> of hi, teotlur.. 

r,. (.1. rf ..p melaocho'T fate of DSra forms pari of fhe ^phrc 

Er.“” s;,ri;Shr*i“,s 

- rAT:JT£ 

wife died of lat.^ne, , ‘ jg .^bich was unequivocally 

'“** •“ JhS - hif Ml,, had him »i.d, b, a 

s?" s.“ rr 

...» 

rnr’a SOU Briuce Sooltan, and Meer Joomla, at the head of 
emperor , ^ deserted to him, and 

KrS. his t^use was thereby sustained for a brief period, he 


Prince 

Sliujah 

ciefeitted* 
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was again abandoned by tbe prince ; and, after an ineffectnal re- 
sistance, fled to Arracan, where he is supposed to have perished. 
Soliman and Bep^hr Shekoh, the sons of Bara, were 
luecessively imprisoned in Gwalior, and, with a son of members of 
Moorad, died, as was believed, of poison in a short 
period; and the unfortunate Moorad, detected in an attempt at 
escape, was, with a detestable hypocrisy, tried on a charge of having 
arbitrarily put to death a person in Guzerat, condemned to death, 
and executed in his prison. None of his brothers, or their off- 
spring, now remained alive, and in 1661 the emperor at k.st 
believed himself secure. He had employed Meer Joomla, his great 
minister and general, first in the government of Bengal, 
and afterwards in the reduction of Assam; but, worn MeerJoomia 
out by the effects of climate and privation, he too died, 
on March 31, 1663. The emperor’s own serious illness followed, 
and for some days his life was despaired of; but he recovered, and 
proceeded to Kashmere for the re-establishment of his health. 

This success in the murder of Afzool Khan, and the destruction 
of his army, established Sivajee’s fame among the sivajee’s 
Mahrattas on a firmer basis than ever. No one doubted proceedings, 
but that his mother’s dreams and visions, which became current 
among the people, were in reality divine revelations; and Sivajee 
made use of his great popularity, his reputed assistance by the 
gods, and the means he had obtained, in now attacking the 
Moghul possessions in the Deccan. At this period, Shaisteh Khan, 
the maternal uncle of the emperor, was acting as viceroy, and 
did his utmost to check the Mahratta incursions ; but he could 
make no impression on their strongholds, and the emperor be- 
coming alarmed, recalled his uncle, and dispatched his son, the 
Sooltan Muazzim, to the Deccan, with Hajah Jeswunt Singh, as his 
military commander. Meanwhile Sivajee had plan- s'«rat 
dered Snrat, made exactions from the English and 
Dutch factories, and was prosecuting his predatory excursions 
with great rapidity and effect. Li the year 1664, his father 
Shahjee died. He had extended the Beejapoor conquests con- 
siderably to the south, and had become possessed of 
the territory of Tanjore, which the King of Beejapoor assmues uie 
allowed him to retain. Sivajee did not, for the pre- ‘^^ *’*^*^^* 
sent, press his claim on the Tanjore eshite ; but he now assumed 
the title of rajah, and struck coins in his own name. Hispre<aatory 
In this year his exertions almost exceed belief, and by 
sea as far as Barcelore, 150 miles south of Goa, he had levied 
contributions with his fleet from every port; he had defeated 
the Beejapoor troops by land, and again pliuidered the Mogh*ii 
districts as far Do wiatabad. 

2 ^ ' 
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If the emperor had put forth his strength at this period, it is 
probable he would have crushed Sivajeej but he seems to have 
considered it advisable to allow him to weaken Beeja- 
emperofa pooT, and perhaps Golcondah also, so that they could 
regard t? be overwhelmed by him at any time. The plunder of 
sivajee. pilgrim ships by Sivajee’s fleet was not, however, 

to be borne 5 and Rajah Jey Singh and Dil^re Khan, two of the 
most efficient of the imperial generals, were sent to the Deccan. 
Their combined efforts evinced more vigour than the Moghuls 
had lately shown ; and several strong forts having fallen, Sivajee — 
partly, it is believed, from a superstitious objection to fighting 
against a Hindoo prince, as Rajah Jey Singh was, but more 
Sivajee oins pJ*obably to secure a position for acting with more efiect 
the Moghul against Beejapoor (for the conquest of which Jey Singh 
general. received the emperor^s commission) — joined the 

rajah with 2,000 horse and 8,000 infantry, and was confirmed 
Beejapoor acquisitions, except those portions which he had 

attacked taken from the Moghuls. Rajah Jey Singh now 
marched upon Beejapoor; but there does not appear to have 
been the smallest pretext for the invasion, and as the Beejapoor 
State had had ample time for preparation, and its troops fought 
bravely, the Moghul army was obliged to retreat. Sivajee had, 
sivajee however, behaved with much valour in several actions, 
invited to and was invited to court ; and he set out for Dehly, 
accompanied by his eldest son Sumhhajee, in March 
1666, under the assurance of Rajah Jey Singh as to his honour- 
Heta slighted reception. In this, however, he was disappointed, 
there. emperor took little notice of him, and by the proud 

nobility he was probably accounted little more than an infidel 
barbarian. His miserable reception caused him to faint in the 
emperor’s court, and he soon after confined himself to his re- 
sidence, on plea of serious illness. He now obtained passports 
And esca ea escort, and sent them away, retaining only a few 

to the Deccan personal attendants; and finally, and after the emperor 
in disguise, shown his ultimate design by subjecting his guest 
to a strict surveillance, Sivajee and his son escaped, being carried 
out in large baskets to a place where a horse had been posted for 
them, when, taking up his son before him, he proceeded south- 
wards, by unfrequented routes, and in various disguises, to the 
Deccan, and finally reached Rajgurh in December 1666, after an 
absence of nine months. 

Meanwhile Rajah Jey Singh had renewed the war against 
Beejapoor Beejapoor, and even invested the city ; hut the army of 
af&ed hut State, assisted from Golcondah, cut ofi’ his supplies, 
is relieved, and he was obliged to retreat, with serious loss, to 
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Aurungabad. Sivajee’s officers were not slow to aval] themselves 
of this opportunity. They had already recovered several j^ajah Jey 
of the relinquished forts, and on Sivajee's return he re- singh 
possessed himself of the northern Koncan. Jey Singh 
was recalled, but died on the road, and was replaced by Sooltan 
Muazzim,with Jeswunt Singh as his coadjutor. Treaties Treaties with 
were soon afterwards concluded between the emperor 
and the courts of Beejapoor and Golcondah, and Siva- Goicondah. 
jee also obtained payment of tribute from both, on condition of 
abstaining from the forcible collection of the demands which he 
had threatened to enforce. The Deccan, therefore, Peace of Aix- 
was at peace; and Sivajee employed the years IGGS and 
1669 in perfecting the arrangements for his civil govern- nSiswatioa 
rnent, and the regulation of his army, which were not of si\ ajee. 
only admirably conceived, but carried out to the minutest details, 
with wonderful ability and regularity. They are given in full in 
Grant Duff’s ‘History of the Mahrattas,’ and will amply repay the 
perusal of all students of Sivajee’s strangely eventful and success- 
ful career. 

The emperor, who had viewed Sivajee’s escape with alarm, and 
his subsequent progress, as well as the well-founded re- The 
ports that his son and Jeswunt Singh were receiving 
large sums of money from him, with real uneasiness, 
now ordered them to effect his apprehension. Of this 
design Sivajee was privately informed by the prince ; be appre- 
and, with his wonted energy, he recommenced the 
war by capturing the strong fort of Singurh, held b}’- a 
picked garrison of Rajpoots. On this occasion, Tanna- 
jee Maloosray, his tried friend and commander, was 
slain; but the success was great, and covered Maloos- Maloosray. 
ray’s name with a glory which has never diminished among his 
countrymen, Sivajee then again plundered Surat, and gurat 
sent his general, Pertah Rao, into KhandtSsh, who im- 
posed on that province, for the first time, a demand for 
chouth, or one-fourth of the revenues. Jinjeera was established, 
also besieged, but without effect, and after a revolution in the 
place, the successful party threw themselves on the protection of 
the Moghuls. The emperor now sent an army of TheUcccan 
40,000 men to the Deccan, under the command of fhl^emperor.’’ 
Mohuhut Khan, which arrived in 1672 ; but a large IreVefitla 
portion of it was totally defeated by Sivajee’s general, hy sivajee. 
Pertab Rao Goozur, in a geneial action, and the rest, after forming 
a junction with the imperial troops at Aurungabad, remained in- 
active. The emperor shortly afterwards recalled his son ]Muazzim, 
of whom he had long been suspicious, and also Mohubui Khan, 
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and replaced them by the Ticeroy of Guzerat, Khan Jehan ; bnt 
the struggle in the Deecan was not renewed for several years, noi 
until undertaken by himself. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

or THE KEiGK OF THE EiMPEROR attrtjjS^gzebe (continued)] 
1672to1680. 

The circumstances which prevented the emperor’s further inter- 
Lnuis xiv.'s ference in the affairs of the Deccan in 1672 were con- 
HoUaud!* nected with the government of KabooL The Afghans 
Rebellion of passes had rebelled; and defeated Ameer 

the Afarhans. Kb an, the son of Meer Joomla; who was viceroy of 
the province, and had even set up a king of their own. In 
1673, therefore, the emperor proceeded to the seat of 
proceeds to war, and some successes were obtained by his son, the 
the frontier. Sooltan ; but they were of small moment, as 

the mountain tribes were never thoroughly reduced or otherwise 
pacified. While engaged in directing operations against them, 
disturbances of a serious nature occurred near Dehly, which 
Disturbances obliged the emperor to return. A sect of Hindoo de- 
al Dehly. votees, who styled themselves Satnaramids, had risen 
in rebellion, and committed many excesses. Several detachments 
sent against them had been successively defeated, and a belief 
ensued that they were magicians, upon whom weapons or bullets 
had no effect. To restore confidence, therefore, the emperor took 
the field in person, and even wrote sentences of the Koran with 
his own hand, to be tied upon the standards to avert malign 
influences. The result was the complete dispersion of these 
rebels j but the manner in which their cause had been aided by 
Massacre of Hindoos of the localities of the insurrection, so 
Hindoos. irritated the emperor, that, yielding to his own bigoted 
and fanatical feelings, he encouraged the massacre of the male 
inhabitants by bis troops, while women and children were seized 
and sold as slaves. Above all. he reimposed the detested 
taxreinT-^" jezia or capitation-tax upon Hindoos, which had been 
posed. abolished twice before tbe establishment of the Aloghul 
dynasty — an* act which excited the utmost unpopularity and discon- 
tent in all portions of the empire, and proved the means 
Its bad effect. from Mm not only many friends, but th e 

g 04 >dwiil of the entire Hindoo population of his dominions; which 
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the tolerance of preceding reigns had so satisfactorily secured. On 
the promulgation of the imperial edict, his palace was besieged by 
masses of clamorous petitioners; and on the occasion of a State 
visit to the great mosque, many of the people, who had hlocked 
up the streets in crowds in order to beg remission of the tax, were 
trampled to death by his elephants. 

The innate austerity and fanaticism of the emperor’s character 
were beginning to develope themselves in other strange Development 
forms. Poets and authors, with all the musicians, singers, 
and dancers, were forbidden the court, and discharged. austere 
Public edicts were issued against the practice of their 
professions ; and the record of the history of his reign, which had 
been hitherto an official transaction, by a specially appointed officer, 
was discontinued. Half the customs dues were remitted to Ma- 
homedans, while their collection from Hindoos was rendered 
x^exatious and oppressive; and whereas Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
since the reigns of SluSre Shah Soor and Akbur, or for a century, had 
shared in government employment and offices, it was now di- 
rected that no more of the former religion were to be allowed to hold 
them. The wise measures of his predecessors had been specially 
directed to an amalgamation of the people ; and the imperial 
mamages with Rajpoot princesses had been means to this end. 
The emperor himself was a descendant of one of these marriages ; 
but he now repudiated all connection with Hindoos, and through- 
out Rajpootana and the Deccan his policy created undisguised 
discontent. In Orme’s ‘ Fragments/ page 252, a translation of an 
anonymous letter of the period is given, the authorship of which 
has been attributed to many distinguished persons, and should be 
consulted in order to understand the tone of popular feeling at the 
time. 

In 1677, Rajah Jeswunt Singh died at Kahool, and on their 
return home, the emperor was desirous of securing his widow and 
children. They escaped, however, owing to the braveiy and 
fidelity of Bocrga Das, the commander of the late Discontent 
rajah’s troops, and reached Jodhpoor in safety. Rajpoots. 
Sevej’al of the Rajpoot chieftains now combined to rebel, 
obtain satisfaction for the wanton and unprovoked insult to the 
widow of Jeswunt Singh; and also to oppose the exaction of 
the poll-tax. Over this combination the emperor obtained some 
success, and returned to Dehly in 1679; but the truce 
with the Rajpoots was soon broken, and the new opera- character of 
tions were carried on with all the bitter animosity, 
savagery, and fanaticism of the old Mahomed an wars. Whole 
districts were desolated, and the women and children sold into 
slavery. 
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Doorga Bas, who continued tlie defence of Rajpootana, now 
offered the crown to the emperor’s son^ the Prince Muazzim ; hut 
Reb^'iifon of rejected the overtures. They were, however, ac- 
Prince cepted by the Prince Akbur, his father’s favourite, who 
joined Doorga Bas, assumed the ensigns of royalty, and, 
with a force of no less than 70,000 men, seemed likely to effect 
Rajpoot ^ revolution. One of the Mahomedan leaders, however, 
confederacy rejoined the emperor with his forces, and the whole 
* confederacy shortly afterwards fell to pieces. The 
Prince Akbur, with Doorga Das, retreated to the Deccan, and 
received protection from the Mahrattas. These proceedings had 
the effect of aggravating the animosity between the Moghuls and 
the Rajpoots ; and though the emperor concluded an inconsequent 
peace with the Rana of Jodhpoor, the former good under- 
standing was never restored, and reprisals on either side were 
still continued; but the emperor was left at liberty to draw off 
his forces to the Deccan, where his presence had now become an 
urgent necessity. 

On December 15, 1672, Ally Adil Shab IL, of Beejapoor, was 
Death of Ally ^7” Paralysis, and died a few days afterwards, 

Adil Shah II., He had one son, the Prince Sikunder, who was five 
years old, and a daughter, Padshah Beehee, unmarried. 
Abdool Mahomed, the Chief minister, was a timid character, 
sikunder Unfit to meet the emergency, and before the king’s 
death, he obtained his unwilling consent to an arraiige- 
»ucce«ds. ment by which Khowas Khan, one of the chief nobles, 
was constituted regent, while be, with other officers, should 
Danger of Undertake the government of the provinces. But the 
the State. State was distracted by factions, and had now little 

chance of surviving the encroachments of Sivajee on the one 
stvajee's hand, and the power of the Moghul empire on the other, 
attack. attack upon it was made by Sivajee, in 1673, 

who rapidly gained possession of many important placesS in the 
Koncan; while his* general, X^ertab Rao, plundered the open 
country up to the gates of Beejapoor. A truce made with him 
enabled the regent of Beejapoor to refit his army; but the 
engagement was repudiated by Sivajee, who, in 1674, reproaching 
Pertab Rao with his conduct, sent him again against the Beeja- 
poor army, which had advanced as far as Panalla. Here a general 
action ensued, in which Pertab Rao was killed : and for a time 
the Beejapoor troops were successful; but on the arrival of re- 
inforcements to the Mahrattas, the brief victory was changed to 
siTftjee, defeat. Soon after this, Sivajee was enthroned for the 
eiittirnned a second time, on June 3, 1674, with great formality and 
dechires ui-^* splendour. Gn this occasion, he openly declared his 
aependenre. ; the designations of his officials were 
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changed from Persian to Sanscrit, and tBe establishment of the 
Mahratta, as a Hindoo nationality, may be said to have com- 
menced. Mr. Oxenden was present at the enthronement as an 
ambassador from the English, and received permission io tradw 
throughout Sivajee’s dominions: import duties were fixed at 
2^ per cent., ad valorem^ and all wrecks were to be restored. 

The Moghuls could not be indifferent to these proceedings ; and 
in 1675, Dil<5re Khan, the imperial commander in the TheMogfeois 
Deccan, resumed the war against Si vajee. This was 
what Si vajee no doubt desired, as it cancelled former camifna 
obligations ; and contriving to occupy the imperial planted, 
forces in attacks upon petty hill-forts, his cavalry, under Hum- 
beer Kao, crossed the Nerbudd a, plundered Khand^sh .sivajee’s 
and Berar, and though now pursued by Dil(5re Khan, 
reached home safe with a large booty. In this year, also, Khowas 
Khan, the regent of Beejapoor, was assassinated. He 
had opened negotiations with the Moghul viceroy, by Beejapoor 
which be bad agreed to hold Beejapoor as a province 
of the empire, and to give the king’s sister in marriage to one of 
the emperor’s sons ,* these overtures were considered traitorous, 
and brought on the conspiracy which ended in his death. He 
was succeeded by Abdool Kurreem Khan, who was popular and 
faithful. 

Sivajee had little fear of the Moghuls in the Deccan. Theii 
forces were comparatively small, and could be effectu- 
ally checked by his own. The viceroy was accessible sivajee’s 
to flattery and to the receipt of money ; and the 
emperor was as yet far distant, and professing, if no more, a con- 
tempt for Sivajee and his proceedings. The opportunity for a 
southern expedition, long meditated by Sivajee, ^isexpedi 
not now to be neglected, and at the head of 30,000 ttonsouth- 
horse, and 40,000 lightly-equipped infantry, he marched 
direct upon Golcondah, respecting the territories both of Golcon- 
dah and Beejapoor as he moved. At Golcondah he halted for a 
month, obtaining a train of artillery, with a considerable sum of 
money, and having engaged, as is believed, to divide 
the southern provinces of Beejapoor with that State, ings intue 
By the end of September he had reduced the fortress 
of Vellore, and though he did not then succeed in inducing his 
half-brother, Venkajee, to give up half of Tanjore, he nevertheless 
possessed himself of Bangalore and other portions of his father’s 
conquests ; while the distiicts of the Carnatic, which belonged to 
Beejapoor, were overrun and plundered under pretence of coTec- 
tion of his hereditary elairas of chouth, and a foundation laid fox 
their further enforcement 

Daring his absence, Khan Jehan, the viceroy, was removed 
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from office by the emperor, and Dil^re Khan appointed in bis 
room. Pil^re Khan was by no means disposed to weaken bis 
strength in attacks upon Si vajee’s officers, and considering that Siva- 
jee^s reception at, and treaty with, Q-olcondah was an offence to 
the emperor and Beejapoor, and afforded pret ext for a war with 
that State, he induced Abdool Kiirreem, the regent of Beejapoor, 
to join him in an expedition against Goicondah. The invasion 
, was, however, resisted and defeated by Mahdana Punt, 

CvOJCOTldaQ i ni »• 1 

the by the Brahmin minister of the kingdom ; and Abdool 
who are Kurreem dying soon afterwards, in January 1675, the 

defeaied, regency of Beejapoor was conferred upon Musaood 
Khan, a wealthy Abyssinian, who undertook to pay the arrears of 
Sivaiee army, and to reform the financial affairs of the 

returns. State, which had fallen into great disorder. Sivajee 
now returned to the Deccan, by way of Beilary, of which he took 
possession, and also of Kopal Bimdur, both very important forts ; 
and while thus employed, came to an understanding, through the 
officer he had left in the south, with his brother Venka,}ee, by 
Annexes tfae which he obtained his half share of the southern 
Srict?of estates. The regent of Beejapoor was unable to check 
Beejapoor. Sivajee in his annexation of the territory west and 
south of the Krishna, and the Moghuls viewed his proceed- 
ings with undisguised alarm. The emperor had disapproved of 
the appointment of Musaood Khan as regent, and had censured 
Dil^re Khan for not having made a better use of his opportunity 
nispiirein possession of the administration of the king- 

pt-hlcesso?^ dom of Beejapoor. Sooltan Miiazzim was, therefore, 
Beejapoor. appointed viceroy; hut Dildre Khan was allowed to 
retain his command, and seeking for occasion of war with Beeja- 
poor, now demanded the young princess, in virtue of ' the former 
agreement. This, however, Musaood Khan refused, and serious 
contentions were about to ensue at the capital between the parties 
Her noble and against the marriage, when the princess herself, 

eon(iuct:she mounting an elephant, proceeded to the scene, and de- 
theMogaui dared her intention, in order to save her brother and 
camp. State, of proceeding to the Moghul camp. She 

was allowed to do so, and the devotion of the last princess of the 
royal race is still fondly remembered. 

This act did not; however, prevent war. In his extremity — for 
Boejapoor the Moghuls had invested Beejapoor— Musaood Khan 
besieged. applied to Sivajee, who advanced to raise the siege ; but 
finding the besiegers too strong for him, turned northwards, 
plundering the Moghul districts without mercy, up to Aiiriinga- 
bad. He was, however, attacked by a superior force of cavalry, 
and escaped with difficulty. Meanwhile Dilere Khan was 
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pressiijg Ms attack upon Beejapoor with vigour; and Musaood 

Khan besouo-ht Sivaiee to turn southwards and raise ^ . 

. P .1 T .-oil- t 11 . Sivajee’8 son 

the siege ; but at this crisis Sumbhajee, the eldest son lainstho 

of Sivajee, who had been for some time at variance 
with his father, suddenly joined Dildre Khan. Great expecta- 
tions had been formed by the Moghuls that the Mahrattas would 
be divided and weakened by this act of rebellion ; but nothing 
of moment occurred. Beejapoor still held out resolutely, and 
Sivajee’s troops, now acting in the open country, cut oif the 
supplies to Dildre Khan’s camp, and obliged him to ^ , 
raise the siege and retreat. In this movement he was Beejapoor is 
severely defeated by Jenardin Punt, one of Sivajee’s 
generals. 

The events of the year 1679 in the Deccan were, as may be 
imagined, very unsatisfactory to the emperor, who re- Theeipperor 
called his son Sooltan Muizzim and DiMre Khan, and gon^I sooitan 
re-appointed Khan Jehau. Sumbhajee was directed to Mauium. 
be sent to Dehly ; but escaped, as was believed, under the con- 
nivance of Dil^re Khan. Before any new combination on the 
part of the Moghuls could be made, Sivajee had pro- 
ceeded to Beejapoor in the beginning of 1080, where treaty with 
he concluded a treaty with Musaood Khan, obtaining 
a formal cession of the recently annexed districts, and relinquisli- 
ment of all claims to sovereignty over the family estate in the 
south. He then returned to Ilajgiirh, where he was sivajee’a 
attacked by a white swelling in his knee, and died on 
April 5, 1680, in the fifty-third year of his reign. 

For an admirable summary of the character and acts of this 
remarkable man, the student should consult Grant ^jg 
Duff’s ^ History of the Mahrattas,’ vol. i. pp. 296-300. character. 
VHis own nation considered him an incarnation of the Divinity, 
setting an example of wisdom, fortitude and piety/ From an 
unknown petty chieftain he had become sovereign of a great por- 
tion of Western India, besides his possessions in the south. He 
had successfully braved the whole power of the Moghul empire, 
and had taught his countrymen the secret of success in those sudden 
predatory movements which, from the first blow struck against 
Mahomedan power in the destruction of Afzool Khan and the 
anny of Beejapoor, were, in a hundred years, to effect the total 
subversion of their empire. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

0? IHE BEIGN OP THE EMPEROE AURtTI^GZEBE (cotltillZied), 

1680 TO 1698. 

Sipajee’s death was kept secret for a while, when a plot was 
formed to imprison Sumbhajee, and place Rajah Rain, his half- 
brother, by Soy^ra Bye, the second wife of Sivajee, on the throne, 
a-ijah which was for a time successful. Rajah Ram was 
actually invested in May 1680 ; but in June Sumbhajee 
suiabbajee. gained possession of the capital, Rajgurh, and received 
the submission of all the State authorities. He now commenced 
a series of barbarous executions. Among the first was that of 
Soj'^ra Bye, who suffered a cruel and lingering death ; and the 
savage temper displayed by the new sovereign gave but little 
hope of a peaceful reign. After some desultory affairs with the 
Seedees of Jinjeera, who had defied his father, Sumbhajee’s attention 
was occupied by the arrival of the Prince Akbur, who sought refuge 
with him, against his father the emperor j and by a new conspiracy 
in favour of Rajah Ram, the detection of which was followed by 
other executions. Against these proceedings, and the destruction 
of several Brahmin officers of high rank, his P^shwah, or chief 
minister, Moro Pingley, protested j and at the suggestion of an 
unworthy favourite, Kuloosha, a northern Brahmin, was im- 
prisoned. Henceforward Kuloosha’s influence became paramount, 
jirijpera source of Biuch eventual mischief and misery, 

attacked. 1682, the attack upon Jinjeera was renewed; the 

place was besieged, but without effect ; and Sumbhajee’s fleet was 
defeated by the Seedees in the harbour of Bombay. His move- 
ments and threats against the English produced much uneasiness 
w r with Bombay : but his operations were confined to attacks 
the Portu- on the Portuguese, over whom he obtained considerable 
guese. advantages, especially on one occasion, in which he be- 
haved with distinguished bravery. Propositions for peace ensued 
from the viceroy of Goa, hut the demands of Sumbhajee were so 
exorbitant, that they were rejected. These operations were, how- 
ever, brought to a close by the arrival of the emperor 
the Deccan, in 1683. 

Aurungzebe’s policy is sufficiently intelligible from his subse- 
poiicyofthe fluent operations. He believed that if Sumbhajee 
emperor could be first checked, or driven from his strongholds, 
the conquest of Beejapoor and Golcondah was only a question of 
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tims ; and lie considered, with reason, that neither Mng-dom would 
move in defence of a common predatory enemy. When, jjjj, 
therefore, he reached Boorhanpoor, he detached Prince campaign. 
Azim to reduce the Mahratta forts in the northern range of moun- 
tains, and Prince Muazzim to invade the Koncan. Both failed in 
their object. Sumbhajee well knew the impossibility of anything 
being effected by the Moghul cavalry in the Koncan, 
or against the northern line of forts; and after losing * • 

most of his horses and many men in the Koncan, the Prince 
Muazzim ascended the Ghauts at the close of the hot season, and 
encamped in the open country, near Meerich, on the Krishna. 
The Prince Azim, on the other hand, being equally unsuccessful^ 
marched into the Deccan, and having taken Shoiapoor, would 
have advanced upon Beejapoor ; but, being opposed by a superior 
force, was obliged to retreat. The emperor, with position of 
a powerful reserve, took up a position at Ahmed- tihe emperor, 
nugger, prepared to support either or both his sons, as might be 
necessary. Sumbhajee did not attempt to meet the regular 
armies of the Moghuls in the open field ; but, relying sumbhajee’s 
upon the predatory system of warfare organised by his measures, 
father, he now despatched a force under Humbeer Kao, which 
rapidly traversed the provinces in the Moghul rear, plundered 
Boorhanpoor and Khand^sh, and threatened Berar. Khan Jehan, 
who had been stationed at Aurungabad, moved in pursuit; but 
was unable to brin a’ the Mahrattas to action. As soon , , 

. f. > t-i • nr - • Tlie Moghuls 

as the season permitted, the army of the Brmce Muazzim renew the 
was put in motion against the districts which had been 
taken from Beejapoor by Sivajee, and Dhar war, with several othei 
forts, was captured ; but his army had already suffered 
so terribly from sickness and privation, that it was un- 
able to resist a small army from Beejapoor, and the wreck of the 
whole finally retreated to Ahmednugger, covered hy a Moghul 
force, specially dispatched by the emperor for the purpose. 

Meanwhile the emperor, with the flower of his army, corn- 
nosed of men of all the northern nations of the empire, 

./..nil ^ The emperor 

a magnificent tram of artillery, and the most gorgeous 
camp-equipage that had ever been seen in the Deccan, ^ 
advanced southwards from Ahmednugger, and having formed a junc- 
tion with his son Azim, proceeded in person to invest Beejapoor. 
Sumbhajee having meanwhile made a treaty with Golcondah, now 
attacked Guzerat, and plundered its cities without check ; hut these 
proceedings do not appear to have altered the emperor’s plans in 
any degree, except that instead of deferring operations against Gol- 
condah, he resented the treaty with Sumbhajee, which had come 
to his kuowledge, and sent an army against it, under Khan 
Jehan, continuing his march tc» Beejapoor. There was no army at the 
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disposal of tlxeBeejapoor State to contend with tlie Moghuls in the 
The city fa field. Of to check the investment of the city ; batteries 
besiegeo. were erected by them near the south-west angle of the 
The garrison o^itcr fortifications, and a practicable breach was soon 
eauuaiates. effected. The garrison foxight bravely, and the de- 
fence of the citadel might have been protracted; but, falling 
LeaOTcof short of provisions, the city capitulated on October 15, 
Augsburg. 1686, when the emperor was carried in triumph 
through the breach, and conducted into the citadel, where the 
TiieKtngof young king, Sikimder Adil Shah, and the officers of 
subraffto State mournfully submitted themselves to him, amid 
the emperor, the wailings of their people. Sikunder Adil Shah was 
at once transferred to the Moghul camp as a prisoner, and lived 
And subse- three years afterwards, when he died suddenly, as 
queutiy dies, ijvas believed of poison, administered by the emperor’s 
orders, owing to some popular demonstration on his behalf. Thus 
End of the ^l^^sed the illustrious dynasty of the Adil Shahy kings, 

Adii^shahy which had reigned, for the most part in great splen- 
dour and prosperity, for 197 years. 

The emperor would probably have toned his arms at once 
Prinre against Golcondah, but was prevented by a conven- 
MuHuim’8 tion made by the Prince Muazzim. When Elhan 
wich Jehan was detached against that State, he had been 
Golcondah. Goicondah army under Ibrahim Khan, and 

being unable to oppose it, intrenched himself and wrote urgently 
for reinforcements. The Prince Muazzim was, therefore, dis- 
patched to his assistance; but had Ibrahim Khan been faithful 
to his State, Khan Jehan ’s army might have been destroyed 
before the prince’s arrival. Instead of this, he kept aloof, and 
The Moghuls United forces to proceed to Hyderabad un- 

imder Prince molested, where he joined the Moghuls with the greater 
part of his troops. The king, Ahoo Hussun Kootub 
Shah, shut himself up in the fort of Golcondah, and 
Hyderabad was left open to plunder. His minister, Mahdhana 
Punt, was killed in a popular tumult, and having now 
neither army nor adviser, the king accepted such terms 
as he could obtain. These were the payment of two 
millions sterling in money and jewels, and Sooltan Muazzim was 
left to collect the tribute. 

By this treaty, however, Golcondah obtained only a very brief 
respite. In 1687, the emperor proceeded to Goolbur- 
gah, to pay his devotions at the tomb of Syed Geesoo 
The emperor BuiAz, a celebrated Deccan saint, detailing at the same 
time a heavy force of cavalry to the south of Golcon- 
uoicoudah. dab, to cut off any succour from that quarter. From 
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Ooolburgali lie despatched a formal declaration of war against 
the # Mug, the principal articles of which were accusations 
of perpetual profligacy, the employment of a Brahmin minister, 
and alliance with an infidel’ — Sumbhajee. The provisions oi 
Sooltan Muazzim^s treaty of the previous year were prince 
altogether ignored, and the unprovoked attack sought 
to be rendered justifiable by the detestable hypocrisy iBnor&a, 
and religious bigotry under which Aurungzebe endeavoured to 
cover and justify the worst events of his life. While he was 
proceeding to Golcondah, his emissaries were corrupt- 
ing the troops and officers of the State ; but the king taken by 
bravely defended the fort for seven months, and lost 
it at last by treachery. Aboo Hussim had been a popular mon- 
arch. A minstrel himself, his ballads and amatory oharacrerot 
poems have survived him, and the regret at his depo- 
sition was deeply and universally felt by his subjects. But for 
treachery within, Golcondah would have been more defensible 
than Beejfipoor; hut its reduction could not have been long 
delayed. Golcondah fell in September 1687, hardly 
a year after Beejapoor, and the king was sent a prisoner impriBoiled 
to the fort of Dowlatahad, where he resided till his 
death, and where, as in the Deccan generally, many anecdotes of 
him, as the good and brave King Tanah Shah, are still current. 
The Kootuh Shahy dynasty had lasted from 1512 to TheKoocuo 
1687, or 175 years, and left more memorials of its 
greatness in works of public utility than any other of ends, 
the Deccan kingdoms. 

Although the emperor had destroyed two great monarchies 
within a year, he had by no means obtained possession of The sabjuga- 
the country. The people had been attached to their 
respective dynasties, and were not disposed to welcome commences. 
foreign conquerors. The subjugation of tbe Deccan and Carnatic 
had therefore to commence. For a short period, all appeared 
stunned by the emperor’s unscrupulous proceedings and rapid 
successes ; but gradually on every side rebellions sprang up, headed 
by disbanded officers and troops, and encouraged by local Hindoo 
authorities ; while the attempt to collect the poll-tax only 
caused greater esasperation. And while the country, even to the 
most southern possessions of Golcondah, including Sumhhajee a 
estates in Tanjore, was held by large forces, the details of the.'^’e 
large provinces were, in many places, unafiected by the change, 
and were occupied by a lawless population. 

If, during this period, Sumhhajee had continued in the field, 
he might have saved Beejapoor or Golcondah, or both. 

But he was entirely inactive ^ he had wasted his father’s 
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treasures, and given himself up to perpetual debauchery and 
prodigacjj and his people, who could not understand his want of 
He is cap- enterprise, attributed his condition to the effects of spells 
Set to the cast Upon him by his favourite Kuioosha. While in this 
emperor. condition, and residing at the town of Suugmeshwur, he 

was surprised by Ikhias Khan, an active Moghul officer, and taken 
direct to the emperor, then at Tolapoor, near Beejapoor. Mounted 
upon camels, and attended by jeering crowds of the Moghul 
soldiery, he and his favourite Kuioosha were led through the 
iiiiperial camp, and confined. Sumbhajee was promised his life 
by the emperor if he would become a Mahomedan ; but 
spurning the ofier by a message as brutal and violent 
as it was indecent, he was executed with barbarous torture, in 
company with his friend. This event occurred in August 
1689. Sumbhajee had left one son, Sivajee, six years 
of age, wffio, with his mother, was at Rajgurh. He was 
recognised as successor, and his uncle, Rajah Ram, 
declared regent j hut shortly afterwards, Rajgurh was 
besieged by the Moghuls, and upon its capture, in 1690, though 
He Is taken Rajah Ram escaped, the young rajah and his mother 
prisoner. ^ere made prisoners and dispatched to the emperor’s 
camp. The capture of other forts followed, and such was then the 
Weakness of poverty of ihe Mahratta State, that it 

theMah- was unahle to make any effort to check the Moghuls. 

r&ttclS -r ♦ ** O 

Under these circumstances. Rajah Ram strengthened 
every retainable fort as much as possible, and committing the 
Rajah RAm ^^^al affairs to the best men he could select, pro- 

proct'eds to ceeded in disguise with a few followers to Ginjee, in the 
Girijee. southem province of Tanjore, and there publicly esta- 
blished his court. The emperor no sooner heard of this proceeding, 
than he dispatched Zoolficar Khan, in 1691, with an army for its 
Which Is ^reduction ; but Ginjee was one of the strongest forts in 

besieged Southern India, and defied his efforts. He applied for 

lueflectuaiiy. 3 ,gijjfQj,gQjj]Lents, but the emperor was in no condition to 
grant any ; his large army was split up into small portions, and 
for these the localities in which they were stationed found 
TheBeydur ample occupation. In particular, the Naik of Wakin- 
wakii“g6rah ^ Bejdur chieftain of the Beejapoor kingdom, 

rebels, defied the Moghuls, and an army under the Prince 

Kambuksh was sent against him, in 1692. His fort, Waking^rah. 

attack reality an insignificant place j but the Beydurs 

upon it defended it valiantly, and the prince was obliged to 
repulsed. retreat with heavy loss. 

Meanwhile Rajah Rto Wiis not idle. Dispatching Suntajee 
Gorepuray and Dunnajee Jadow, two of the companions of his 
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fliglit, and excellent partisan officers, in 1692, to tHe Deccan, they 
at once engaged in the predatory warfare peculiar to Rajah Min*» 
the Mahrattas, and occupied themselves very 
cessf ally in cutting off the Moghul convoys from the north, 
plundering and devastating their districts, and spreading terror 
and confusion everywhere. It was in vain that the The emperor 
emperor sent or led im wieldly hosts against them: as *®*^^***^ 
he advanced, they retired, again following him and acting against 
his convoys. The siege of Ginjee had not been concluded, for 
the emperor would not hear of its being abandoned, and had re- 
called ZooMcar Khan, sending (in 1094) the Prince Kambuhsh, 
with Assud Khan, in his stead, who, however, fared no better. 
In 1696, Suntajee and Dunnajee, in order to relieve Ginjee, 
':'hanged their field of operations to .the south, ravaged the Moghul 
districts, and on several occasions defeated the imperial troops 
in the field. It was impossible that the siege of Ginjee could 
progress, and finally Prince Kambuksh blew up his 
cannon, and abandoned the attack, being permitted, Gsujee 
under a convention, to withdraw his troops to Wandi- ^ 
wash, in Tanjore. Nor did Kassim Khan, the governor of the 
districts west of the Krishna, fare better. He was attacked in 
turn, and defeated by Suntajee Gorepuray; being pursued with 
such pertinacity, that the survivors surrendered, were stripped 
of their arms and clothes, and in this condition sent in deri- 
sion to the emperor. Kassim Khan, a gallant officer, 
unable to support the disgrace, took poison and died. Ginjee 
Zoolficar Khan, the only general upon whom the anditls* 
emperor could rely, was now again dispatched to 
Ginjee in 1697 : the siege was resumed, and the place was finally 
taken by escalade in January 1698. Rajah Ram, however, 
escaped, with all his family and chief officers, under 
the connivance, of which there was little doubt, of escaixjs. 
Zoolficar Khan; and the prolonged defence of Ginjee maybe 
attributed to his secret sympathy with the Mahrattas. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

OP THE REIGN OP THE EHPEROR ATTRUNGZEBE (cmcludeSjf 

1698 TO 1707. 

Ajpter the capture of Ginjee, and the withdrawal ot the Mahratta 
court from the south, as well as the absence of any local authority 
from which any material resistance was to be apprehended, fhe 
emperor was enabled to concentrate his forces in the Northern 
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Deccan, and resume tlie war with the Mahrattas. Rajah Ram 
War with BOW Settled at Sattava, and assembled a con- 

Srr siderable array. He bad lost, however, one of his best 
resumed. officers, Simtajee Gorepuray, who, in consequence of 
a quarrel with Dmmajee Jadbw, had been deserted by his adherents, 
and was hunted down and murdered by a man whom he had 
offended. Dunnajee had been unable to oppose Zoolficar Khan 
ill the field, and it did not appear probable that the Mahrattas 
could resist the now overwhelming force of the emperor. In the 
xhe J^ar 1599, Aurungzebe, who had established a canton- 

Srof * nient at Brumhapooree, on the Bheema, a very central 
campaign. position, made bis disposals for a new campaign. He 
proposed to lead apart of the army against the fortified strongholds 
of the Mahrattas, while the other, under Zoolficar Khan, should 
act in the open country against Rajah Ram, Dunnajee, and other 
sattara leaders. In April 1699, the fort of Sattara capitulated, 
capitulates, a resolute defence. Previous to its fall, Rajah 

Ram, whohad been occupied to the northward, had been beaten by 
Death of Zoolficar Khan, who pursued him to Singurh, where he 
ii^'ahRdm. cxhaustion and inflammation of the lungs, in 

the month of March. This did not, however, affect the Mahratta 
State. Rajah Rto had left two sons, Sivajee, who was ten years 
Regency of ^Id, and Sumbliajee, who was three years old ; and Tara 
Tara Bye. mother of the former, undertook the regency. 

As the emperor continued his operations against the fortresses, 
and the establishment of a court would have at once invited ffis 
attack, Tara Bye, with the principal chiefs and officers of the State, 
led a wandering life ; while the various leaders were occupied by 
the levy of the national demands of chouth, or one-fourth the 
revenue of all foreign provinces ; ghas-dana, or grass and corn dues, 
and sur-ddshmookhee, a claim difficult to define, but which 
Claims for rested upon assumed rights over the collections of 
chf>iith and revenue. Wherever these claims were paid to the 

ghas-dana, _ . , -T ^ , 

&c. levied. revenue officers, the people were not plundered ; when 
they were resisted or evaded, towns or villages were laid ander 
contribution or openly plundered, and often bamed. 
tim MaUx?t;A No Moghul force could overtake or intercept the lightly 
equipped Mahratta horsemen, and they became daily 
more persevering and more dangi rous. It must be remembered, 
too, that much of the Golcondah and Beejapoor cavalry had 
joined the Mahrattas, or supported themsel\-es hy independent 
plunder. Thus, during the years 1700 to 1702, little variation 
occurred in the position of the contending parties. The emperor 
had succeeded in capturing six of the main forts of the outer line 
of the Mahratta defences ; but behind them lay many others, 
cqmdly strong and more inaccessible. 
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In 170% tlie MaBrattas Bad again plundered portions of 
Guzerat and KBanddsh I and by 1705 they Bad crossed 
the NerBudda into Malwah, routed the imperial 
troopSy and devastated the countrj^ No armies could sKSh, 
check these predatory movements ; none could follow 
the Mahrattas when they retreated. They assembled on particuLix 
points with secrecy and celerity, made long and rapid forays, and 
again dispersed to form a fresh combination and attack. 

la Ms history of this period, Grant Du if is of opinion that 
though the Mahrattas were excited, the war had not created 
patriotism. This, however, may be doubted. The 
success of Sivajee can only be attributed to the crea- spirit of the 
tion of a national spirit before unknown, and to his 
constant and passionate appeals to all classes and grades, to throw 
off* the hated Mahomedan yoke, and' to establish a pure Hindoo 
rule, when the Hindoo faith could be professed without check or 
oppression, and its sacred kine and temples preserved from out- 
rage. These were his messages to the people ; and, as be had 
established a belief in his Divine mission, were the surest method 
of exciting them. He and Ms mother had passed away, hut their 
dreams and visions were not forgotten ; they had rested in the 
hearts of the nation, and were bearing fruit. From a rude un- 
warlike peasantry, the Mabz*attas Bad become warriors; in many 
instances their best generals were Brahmins, and the experience 
of thirty years had only proved the more distinctly, by what 
manner of warfare the Moghuls could alone be defied, and 
eventually wearied out. When, therefore, to national 
religious excitement that of plunder was added, it is thewarwuh 
not surprising that the war became more than ever 
popular and successful. From Aurungzebe’s entry into the 
Deccan, up to the period of his commencing his last struggle with 
the Mahrattas, sixteen years had passed of almost constant strife. 
They had bowed to the storm, but were never broken, and in 
the now declining years of the emperor’s life, they met his greatest 
efforts with renewed vitality. 

Meanwhile, disorders progressed in other quarters. The Raj- 
poots had grown bolder ; the Jfe were in rebellion 
about Agra, Mooltan was disturbed, and all required tiie Rajpoot** 
the employment of heavy masses of troops. The real 
weakness of the emperor in the Deccan may he estimated by the 
second rebellion of the Beydur chief, Pam Naik of 
Waking^rah. The Prince Kambufoh and the emperor Wdur 
had invited him to court, and he had been admitted 
fco the rank of a commander of >5.000 ; the Order of the Fish had 
been conferred upon him, and his dues of bhack-mnil had beea 
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confiimed by royal decreea. But tlie rude Beydur baron felt bim- 
self jeered at and insulted by the imperial courtiers j and, in 1705, 
be suddenly broke all bis engagements, and took to His old courses. 
It was in Tain that the emperor addressed cajoling letters to him, 
impressed with the mark of bis own band, dipped in ground 
sandal- wood. In vain that in one of these he wrote, ‘ Alas I that 
you are not a Mabomedan, you would then be to me as a brother/ 
Pam Nfuk was at the head of 20,000 militia of bis own clan— -in- 
corrigible banditti, but brave and resolute soldiers, and was as- 
sisted l3y Bunnaiee Jadow ; and when the emperor in 
person besieged Waking^rab, they plundered his camp, 
and vexed him by night attacks, while all attempts to 
storm the defile of Wakingdrab proved fruitless. After se\ en 
months of constant attacks and repulses, and the efforts of the 
emperor, the Prince Kanibuksb, Zoolficar Khan, and Baood Khan 
But without Punnee, bad alike failed on many occasions, the position 
success. stormed by the two latter generals, with heavy 

loss on both sides — a fruitless result, for the Beydur chief retreated 
to a stronger position in the hills, which, under the name of 
Soorpoor, or Shorapoor, is still the capital of the district.^ The 
case of Wakingdrah is merely an example of the times. Nor 
Mnhratta before the Mahrattas began to recover the 

successes. they had lost. Their cavalry, emboldened as well 

by success as by the real weakness of the emperor’s army, gradually 
drew a cordon around it, and plundered convoys and detachments 
Battle of up to the sldrts of the camp. The young Mahratta 
lUraiUies. i>i.ince Shao was still under detention, and in 1706, 
the emperor, in his distress, opened a negotiation for 
tiations. ijjs release ; but tbe exorbitant demands of the Mah- 
ratta chiefs prevented any conclusion. Soon afterwards, the 
imperial forces, no longer able to keep the field, re- 
obiiged to treated upon Ahmednugger, where, on account of tbe 

retreat witn . ' ' _ . . i i 

loss. strength of its fort, tbe emperor proposed to establish 

his principal camp. On its way thither, the army was attacked 
Death of the by Dunnajee Jadow and other chiefs, and very sorely 
Aumifr^ehe. handled, the whole narrowly escaping a complete defeat. 
Battle of emperor did not long survive this event ; and 

Aimaiisa. died at Ahmednugger on February 13, 1707, in the 


* The records of Shorapoor were very valuatde and interesting, as contain- 
ing original correspondence between the Beydur chiefs in succession, the 
R^'ahs of Beejanugger, the Kings of Beejapoor, the Emperor Auningzebe, 
and the Mahratta leaders. They had been classed and arranged by me 
when in political charge of the State, with a view to complete translation ; 
but on the capture of Shorapoor, after the rajah’s rebellion in 1858, they 
were destroyed by the English troops in possession of the place.— Af.!/’. 
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; fiftieth vear of Hs reign, and , eighty-ninth or ninetieth year ot 

i| ■■ his age. ' , , .■ t 

i The public acts of his reign are the best index to his character. To 

I an insatiable ambition, and unscmpnlons employment of His 

i meansto attain his ends, he added a detestable hypocrisy, 

and indulgence in the worst characteristics of the gloomy bigotry 

I ’ and fanaticism of bis faith. Of all about him, and most perhaps 

of his sons, he was habitually suspicious ; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how those employed by him, knowing themselves to be 
surrounded by unscrupulous spies and informers, could serve him 
faithfully or freely. The mistakes of his political con- 
duct are sufficiently evident by the sequel. Strengthened effects of hia 
j by him, Beejapoor and Golcondah might have circum- 

’ scribed, and perhaps destroyed, the Mahratta power, which, freed 

from these checks, now rose superior to all ; while the delusion 
of universal authority in India, and the alienation of the affections 
of the Hindoos, carried with them their own elements of destruc- 
tion. But with all hjs hideous defects of character, it is im- 
! possible not to admire the vast ability, the patience, the courage ; 

ind energy with which, to the very last, Aurungzebe conducted 
the affairs of his government, in person. Xo detail, however 
insignificant, in all his widely-extended dominions ever escaped i 

him, and all the great measures of Ms leign were exclusively 
his own. It is questionable whether be ever sought or accepted 
I* advice, and equally whether he ever admitted anyone to his 

I perfect confidence; yet, in spite of his suspicions, his natural 

love for his children was gi’eat, and the beautiful mausoleum ; 

I erected over his daughter at A urungabad remains a memorial alike 

of bis aflfection for her and his munificence. His remains were 
carried to Boza, near Dowlatabad, and interred in the precincts of 
the tomb of the celebrated saint, Boorhan-ood-deen. His grave 
is an open one, covered with a trellis-work of wood, over which a 
jessamine has been trained. lie desired in his will that his 
funeral expenses should be defrayed from the proceeds of caps 
which he had quilted and sold, and this amount did not exceed 
ten shillings, while the proceeds of the sale of his copies of the- 
Koran— eight hundred and five rupees — were distributed to the 
‘ By another will he left the northern and eastern provinces 

to be divided between his sons, Muazzim and Azim, and Golcondah 
and Beejapoor to Kambuksh; an arrangement which, virtually 
impossible of execution, laid the foundation of civil war. 
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OF THE BEION OF THE EMFESOE BAHADUR SHAH, 1707 TO 1712w 

Aurungzebe had provided by will for the division of India 
conrectioa RHiong his SODS, but it proved to be an arrangement, 
emperor’s though just in the abstract, impossible of execution, 
sons. At the period of his death, Muazzim, the eldest, was 
viceroy of Kabool. Azim was encamped near his father, and 
Kambuksh had been dispatched to his government of Beejapoor. 
Under the support of the forces present, Azim, in defiance of 
lus father’s will, proclaimed himself emperor of all India, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the ilcslkxiJdL Muazzim, who was advancing 
from the north-westward, bad called up his eldest son Moiz-ood- 
deen from Mooltan, and his second son Azim-ush Shan from Bengal; 
md they joined him with their respective quotas of troops, before 
the arrival of Prince Azim from the Deccan. The prince had 
hurried on by forced marches, and when he reached Gwalior, 
nearly all his artillery, and most of his infantry, were in the rear; 
but, hearing that his brother had taken up a position near Agra, 
Action could not be restrained, and proceeded at once to 

)>etweentbe attack him. The armies met on May 31, 1707, and 
at the outset of the engagement, Azim’s impetuosity 
and Azim, gained him some advantage, for Muazzim was absent 
hunting, and the attack was evidently a surprise. Pie returned, 
however, immediately, and his veteran troops were soon able to 
redeem their loss and to attack in turn. When the battle was 
thus raging, a violent storm of wind and dust arose, which 
darkened the air, and blowing furiously in the faces of Azim’s 
troops, threw them into confusion. It was in vain that the 
experienced Zoolficar Khan now besought Prince Azim to draw 
oiF his army and await the arrival of troops from Gwalior ; but 
A-imisde. advice was disregarded, and Zoolficar left the field, 
feated and At this juncture, news was brought to Azim that his 
® sons, Bedar Bukht and Wallajah, whom he had placed 

in command of the right and left wings, had been slain, and that 
most of his best oiRcers bad also fallen ; he then caused his 
elephant to be urged into the thickest of the fight, where he was 
wounded by several musket-shots, and was finally beheaded by a 
soldier, who climbed up into his howdah. His youngest son, 
Ally Tebir, had accompanied him, and being found unhurt, wa<j 
taken to his unde who received him with the utmost afiecti on 
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and adopted liim as his own. After this battle the Prince Muaz- 
formally crowned emperor, under the title of princc 
Bi^adur Shah, and the whole of the Prince Azim’s 
adherents, including Zoolficar Khan and his father, 

Assud Khan, submitted to him, and were pardoned. 

The Prince Kambuksh, who had taken charge of Beejapoor, had 
acknowledged the superiority of Prince Azim, but 
he refused to recognise that of the emperor : and after Kambuk^ii^ 
a fruitless negotiation with him, Bahadur Shah, as soon iskiuedin 
as the season permitted, marched, on October 5, to the 
Deccan, and encountered his brother’s army on February 14, 1708, 
near Hyderabad. On this occasion, Kambuksh died Battle of 
of wounds received in the action, and the submission ou^euarde. 
of all the provinces of the Deccan and Southern India to the 
emperor followed. 

It will be remembered, that Shao, son of Sumbhajee, the real 
Bajah of the Mahrattas, had remained a nominal Aurungzebe's 
prisoner in the hands of the Emperor Aurungzebe. 

He had been kindly treated ; his mother had become Eajausbao. 
a personal friend of the emperor’s daughter, and the hoy a favour- 
ite of the emperor himself, who had given him the familiar 
appellation of Shao, by which, instead of his proper name of 
Sivajee, he was afterwards knovrn. After the emperor’s death 
Shao accompanied Prince Azim for a considerable distance on the 
way to Agra : and would probably have been earned on, but for 
the advice of Zoolficar Klian, who recommended his release. 
The Mahrattas of Tara Bye’s party had immediately taken 
advantage of the withdrawal of the greater part of the Moghul 
army from the Deccan, and had already retaken several forts, 
and were plundering the Moghul districts. Zoolficar Khan, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the state of parties 
among them, considered that Tara Bye would oppose by Princo 
Shao, and that a contest for superiority would ensue 
between them, which, for the present, at least would pr(went 
further aggressions. At his release, Shao agreed to preserve his 
allegiance to the throne of Dehly, and in return was „ , , . ^ 

. -r 1". . He is Joined 

promised the districts conquered from Beejapoor by by several 
Sivajee, should he prove successful. Among the 
Mahratta chiefs there were many who were discontented with 
Tara Bye’s administration, and Shao fouiid himself in a short 
time at the head of 16,000 men. By Tara Bye he was defeats 
denounced as an impostor; but this had little effect, Tara Bye. 
ill the face of his well-known identity. As he advanced upon 
Pocnah, he was joined by Dimnajee Jadow, and Tara Bye’s forces 
were defeated in an action at the village of Kheir. Thence he 
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pressed on to Sattara, which was given up to him, and he wjia 
enthroned there in March 1708* He had sent a con- 

Then en- . « ^ . t i • i 

throned at tmgent of Mahratta cavalry to the emperor, which 
^ did good service against Kamhuksh in the action near 
Hyderahad, and had therefore fulfilled his promises of aile- 
guince. 

The emperor did not remain in the Deccan, hut marched north- 
Theem eror Dehiy, He had created Zoolficar Khan 

leaves the viceroy of the Deccan ; but as he could not be spared 
from court, Daood Khan Punnee, an officer of great 
distinction, ability, and bravery, intimately acquainted with 
mood Khan poHtics, was left as his substitute. With him 

becomes Shao Opened negotiations for the payment of the 
viceroy. national claims of chouth and sur-ddshmookhee; hut, 
while these were fully admitted, Daood Khan reserved the right 
of paying them himself, as a check, not only on the habitual 
plunder of the Mahrattas, hut as security for their allegiance. 
This system proved perfectly successful j and while Daood Khan 
remained in the Deccan, was observed with scrupulous good 
faith by both parties. Tara Bye continued a fruitless and desul- 
Tara Bye Struggle till 1712, when her son, on whose behalf 

«ooane*d. |ier claims as regent existed, and who was, in fact, an 
idiot, died. She was soontiafterwards placed under restraint, 
and her party ceased to exist. 

Meanwhile the emperor, freed from apprehension in regard to the 
Deccan, proceeded towards Rajpootana,in order to adjust 
existing differences with the several States. It is possible 
Rajpootana. that these arrangements might have been protracted ; 
if tb?likhs“ Sikhs had risen in the Punjab, and had captured 

Sirhind ; and the alarm which they had created required 
the presence of the emperor for their suppression. As he passed 
through Rajpootana, therefore, in 1709, the several chieftains 
met the emperor in turn, and the existing differences seem to 
have been amicably adjusted. The Sikhs were not so easily disposed 
of. They had suffered hitter persecutions from the Mahomedans 
cond'tfon of nearly a hundred years; but their numbers, so far 
the s.kbs. fxom diminishing, had materially increased, and from 
a sect of harmless religious devotees, they had become an associa- 
tion of warriors, stimulated as well by the memories of former 
persecution, as by revenge and plunder. Gooroo Govind, the 
tenth high-priest in succession from their founder, had first led 
them in force sgainst the Mahomedans, in 1675 ; hut he was 
beaten b^ck, his forces dispersed, his mother and children put to 
death, and he wandered, at times bereft of reason, to Nandair, in 
the Deccan, where he founded a Sikh monastery, and was after- 
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wards assassinated. In the PunjS.b, liowever, the Sikhs still 
continued their resistance, and their reprisals upon the Mahome- 
dans were accompanied hy the most shocking cruelties. Their 
present chief-priest, Bandoo, was a furious fanatic, but an enter- 
prising leader, and he carried fire and sword into the Moghul 
territories, even as far as Behly, 

By the end of the year 1711, the Sikhs had been driven into 
the hills north of the Punjab, and were, for the pre- Charles vi. 
sent, in some degree restrained ; but the campaign cSaiy?* 
against them was the last not of the emperor’s brief Death of the 
reign. On February 1<3, 1712, he died suddenly at UhSir 
Lahore, in the fifth year of his reign, and the seven- shab. 
tieth of his age, leaving his dominions, except from occasional 
disturbances by the Sikhs, in perfect peace. He was his 
a merciful and considerate monarch, and though his character, 
brothers had wantonly rebelled and perished in arms against him, 
he had adopted their children and provided for them. These 
acts form a key to his whole character, which, if somewhat de- 
ficient in energy, was yet unstained by crime. As he had made 
no will, a contest at once ensued between bis sons. Azim-ush- 
Shan, the second, who had been most in his father’s confidence, 
and had the royal treasures in his power, assumed the title of 
emperor, and intrenched his camp. Zoolficar Khan, who was 
present, now incited the three other brothers to action, and the 
camp of Azim-ush-Shan was cannonaded for several days, when, 
abimdoned by most of his adherents, he attempted a sally, and 
perished in the river Eavee. During a division of the treasure 
in camp, a contest followed between the three surviving brothers. 
Khujista Akhir was killed in the first battle, when Moiz-ood- 
deen ascended the throne, under the title of Jehandar Shah. 
No sooner had this event taken place, than on the day following 
Kufy«ool-Kudr, the youngest, suddenly rebelled and attacked his 
brother, but was defeated and killed in action. Jehandar Shah, 
therefore, remained emperor without a rival, 
once on Dehly, made a triumphant entry into the city on June 9, 
1712. «■ ' 
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OF TEK REIGNS OF THE EMPEROR JEHANBAR SHAH AND FEROKSIXR, 
RUFY-OOD-DElijXX AND REFT-OOD-DOWLAH, 1712 TO 1720. 

Tee new emperor was little fitted for his position, and soon gave 
evidences of cruelty and wealiuess of character which have hardly 
Murder of ^ parallel in the histories of the older dynasties of 
therJlyS^^ Dehiy. He put to death, in cold blood, all the male 
family children of his brothers and of his uncles whom his 
father had spared, an act which caused the utmost indignation and 
horror among all classes of the people. Assud Khan 
favointipof and Zoolficar Khan were promoted to the highest 
Tht* enti*en>r. State j and upon the relations of his mistress, 

Lall Koor, were showered honours and employments for which 
they were not only notoriously unfit as they were only professional 
singers and musicians, but which exasperated the nobility and 
courtiers, who were obliged to acknowledge them. An anecdote 
is related by the author of the ^ Syr-ool-Mutakherin,* of Zoolficar 
Khan, who, as vizier, had to affix his seal to, and settle the fees 
of, all deeds of appointment to office ; that, in fixing the dues of 
the patent of the brother of Lall Koor, he had written them as 
o,000 guitars and 7,000 timbrels. .Lall Koor complained bitterly 
Anerdota of emperor of this insult; and Zoolficar Khan was 

zooieciT called to answer for his conduct. ^ It is no joke at all,’ 
he said seriously. ^ If the dancers and singers take to 
the professions of the nobility, they at least must live. When, 
therefore, I asked so many thousands of guitars and timbrels from 
this gentleman, it was with a view of distributing them to your 
Majesty’s dispossessed governors and generals, who certainly have 
a right to earn their bread as well as others.’ Zoolficar Khan, indeed, 
does not appear to have spared either the emperor or his unworthy 
favourites on any occasion, and the estrangement between them 
was increasing, when news arrived from Bengal which caused 
great consternation. 

Before he had joined his father, Bahadur Shah, Prince Azim- 
„ . , ush-Shan had been viceroy of Bengal, and had left his 

FerSsto •Mahal, He had only one son, Feroksiar, 

® * who was in some danger after the destruction of the 
other princes of the blood; but his cause was espoused, by the 
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governor of Beliar, Syed Hoosein Ally, who, with his brother, 
Syed Abdoolla, governor of Allahabad, assembled a rpjjg 
considerable force, and defeated the first army sent by 
the emperor against them, under the command of his defeated. 

^n, capturing not only their field-artillery, but their treasure in 
camp. The emperor now left Dehly on November 30, 

1712, with an immense army, under the command of emperor*® 
Zoolficar Khan j and the rivals met in the neighbour- 
hood of Agra, on December 28. After a desperately fought 
battle, the imperial troops retreated in confusion ; and He t® 
thongh Zoolficar Khan, at the head of bis veterans, tried 
to retrieve the day, it was impossible to do so. The emperor, with 
his mistress, Lall Koor, had fled from the field ; and covering the 
retreat of the disorganised army, Zoolficar Khan returned to Dehl;y. 
He found the king had preceded him in disguise, and was under 
the protection of his father, Assud Khan. He would have pre- 
ferred making cause A%ith him, or at least carrying him off to the 
Deccan j but the timid counsels of his father, and the The emperor 
fact that the principal members of the nobility had al- ^^eposed. 
ready done homage to Feroksiar, prevented any movement. 

On January 1, 1713, Feroksiar ascended the throne, and con-* 
ferred dignities upon all who had joined him. Among 
others was Chin-Khilich Khan, a noble of high rank, succeeds, 
ah'eady much distinguished as a statesman and a 
general, to whom the title of Nizam-ocl-Moolk was tTtrecut. 
allotted, under which he became afterwards one of the most 
celebrated characters of the time. The emperor then marched 
leisurely towards the capital, and was met, on January 30, at 
Bara Pallfl, by Assud Khan and his son Zoolficar, who were 
presented to him, and received honorary dresses and assurances 
of favour and protection. A party at court was, however, 
inimical to them. The new vizier, Meer Joomla, an obscure 
person, had no tolerance for the old nobility; and as the father 
and son withdrew from the emperor’s presence, they were 
separated. Zoolficar Khan was shown into an adjoining tent, 
where he was immediately surrounded with persons ^ooincar 
who taunted him with the death of the emperoris Khan is put 
father, Azim-iish-Shan, and he was partly strangled 
and then dispatched by their daggers. A similar fate awaited 
the ex-emperor, Jehandar Shah; while a few 
atterwards, on February 4, as the emperor entered sh«h 
Dehly, the venerable Assud Khan was forced to he- 
hold the two bodies dragged by an elephant about the city, and 
denied burial. Other cruel executions and mutilations followed, 
and the new reign, like the preceding:, comnaenced with bloodshed. 
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The ex-emperor could not bo rejrretted ; but the fate of Zoolficar 
Khan, the bra?est and the noblest of the great generals of 
A urungzebe, excited nniversai pit j, 

Feroksi4r had o wed his elevation entirely to the bravery and devo- 
gyed fion of the brother Syeds, Hoosein Ally and Abdoolla, 
and had advanced the latter to the office of vizier, the 
V liter. former to be commander of the forces. But he had 

already become jealous of them, and sought their ruin ; and to this 
he was urged by the insidious counsels of his favourite, the Meer 
Joomla, who felt in them an opposition to his designs which 
he could not overcome. Hoosein Ally was, therefore, dispatched 
■with an army against Ajeet Singh, the rana of Jodhpoor ; but, 
receiving intelligence of the intrigues in progress at the capital, 
concluded a peace, by which the rana sent his son to make 
submission to the emperor, and agreed to give his daughter 
Measures of maniage to him. On his return to Dehly, it was 
tiiesyed evident to the brothers that nothing could be effected 

brouieis. 'y^fithout the sepamtion of Meer Joomla from the 

emperor ; and under pretence of apprehensions for their own 
safety, they fortified their palaces and filled them with troops. 
These proceedings excited the utmost alarm in the emperor's 
mind, and after an interview with them, Meer Joomla was 
created viceroy of Behar, and despatched to his seat of govern- 
ment Abdoolla Khan was now reappointed vizier, and 
his brother Hoosein Ally nominated to the viceroyalty 
of the Deccan. 

The emperor had been long ill, and in the year 171o 
an embassy arrived from the English of Calcutta, with 
complaints against Meer Jaffier,the governor of Bengal, 
In so con*upt a court as the emperor’s, it was probable 
tliey would have received little notice ,* but the em- 
peror’s physician having failed to relieve him, Mr, Hamilton, 
the surgeon of the embassy, was applied to, and was 
ie cured by fortunate enough to effect a cure in a short period. 

Feroksiar was grateful, and would have bestowed high 
rewards for the service done him ; but Mr. Hamilton declined all 
Whose noble remuneration, and, as Mr, Bough ton had 

c.it»uuct done on a former occasion, begged as his recompense 

patent for that the justice sought by bis countrymen might be 
the English. The terms demanded Were important j But 

they were conceded, and secured by imperial patent. The English 
Particulars allowed to purchase the proprietary rights over 

of the thirty-eight villages near Calcutta, and the President was 

patent. power of granting passes which would ex- 

^pt goods from examination by the customs officers Money was 
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to be coined lor them in the mint; and all persons indebted to 
the company were to be made over to them. These terms were 
opposed by the viceroy ; but they neverthless formed the basis of 
tt fiir higher authority in Bengal than the East India Company 
had ever before possessed. The marriage of the emperor to the 
Rajpoot princess followed his recovery, and was performed with 
unusual splendour at Behly. 

On the conclusion of the nuptial festivities at Dehly, Iloosein 
Ally set out with his forces to assume charge of his government of 
the Deccan. On taking leave of the emperor, he gave him dis- 
tinctly to understand that if his brother’s position were in any 
way affected or threatened, he would return instantly at the 
head of his army ; and this haughty corarnunication 
probably increased the emperor’s desire to rid himself . 

of hi3 powerful subject. He, therefore, wrote to Daood Hoosein Aiiy. 
Khan Punnee, promising him the viceroyalty if he would attack 
Hoosein Ally on his arrival in the Deccan, and destroy him. 
It will he remembered that Daood Khan had been left by Zool- 
ficar Kban in charge of his government. He was a brave and 
fildlful officer, and through his exertions the Mahrattas had been 
hitherto restrained from their accustomed predatory excursions 
and violence. No more acceptable commission could have been 
offered to him than to revenge the death of his earliest friend and 
patron ; and taking up a position at Boorhanpoor, he 
proclaimed himself viceroy, and awaited Iloosein T>ctwei‘n 
Ally’s arrival. On August 25, 1716, the rivals met ; ?nd 
when a severe battle was fought near the city of Boor- 
hanpoor, in which Daood Khan was on the point of rictory, when 
he received a matchlock ball in his forehead, and died 
instantly. Upon this becoming known, his troops ^skilled, 
scattered and fled, except some bodies of Mahratta horse, which 
had hovered around the combatants, without taking any decided 
part in the action, and now tendered their allegiance to the 
viceroy. Daood Khan's wife, who had been a Hindoo lady, on 
receiving news of his death, put an end to her existence. 

Some time previous to his encounter with Hoosein Ally, D^ood 
Khan had been removed from the Deccan to the vice- Q^^vemment 
royalty of Guzerat; and the affairs of the Deccan had <»f Nizam-ooi- 
be«-n conducted by Nizam-ool-Mooik, who had for- 
inerly been employed by the Emperor Aurungzehe as governor of 
Beejapoor and its dependencies. His part in the revolution by 
wffiich Feroksiar was placed on tbe throne has already been de- 
tailed ; and it was shortly after that event that he had proceeded 
to the Deccan. During his incumbency, the southern provinces 
had been governed with skill; and although the Mahratt^ 
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affected tn consider tfeat t"he arrangements witli Daood Klmn 
had ceased %vith his transfer to Guzerat, they were, nevertheless, 
^ under a general control But their internal dis- 
theMHh- tractions had not ceased; and though lara Bve was 
nittad, under restraint, the members of her party continued to 
oppose Shao, with varying success, acting on behalf of Sumbhajee, 
the son of Rajah Ram by his youngest wife, who had been elected 
to succeed Sivajee, the son of Tara Bye. Thus two parties had arisen 
Mahnitta i*i Mahratta States ; one that of Shao, who resided 
factions. Sattara; the other of Sumbhajee. The latter was 

called the Kolapoor faction, and each had the support of numerous 
partisan chieftains and officers. During Daood Khan’s adminis- 
tration, he had maintained the supremacy of Shao ; but Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, who had been joined by some disaffected chiefs, w^as 
led to favour the party of Kolapoor. His policy was evidently 
Nixam-ooi- directed to perpetuating the existing strife, hoping that 
ferrM t?"*" Contending factions might exhaust each other ; but 
Moordaabas. he did not remain long enough to watch its progress, 
for he was removed to the government of hiooradabad, when 
Iloosein Ally was appointed viceroy of the Deccan. 

The ne# viceroy found both parties of Mahrattas sufficiently 
powerful to protect their own interests, and equally disposed to 
plunder the Moghul districts fcr the nominal collection of the 
Treachery of uatioiial demands. The emperor, too, with a singular 
tiie emperor, refinement of treachery, liad secretly instigated the 
Mahratta chieftains to oppose the viceroy ; and in an attempt to 
suppress the forays of Dhahary, a semi-independent chieftain, who 
occupied part of the country between Khand^sh and Guzerat, his 
troops met with a severe defeat. After weighing the comparative 
advantages to he derived from each party, the viceroy was induced 
to support Shao, who had at least displayed a consistent attach- 
ment to the Moghuls, and opened negotiations with him. The 
.P^shwah,or chief minister of Shao, was nowBallajee Wishwanath, 
Demands of ^ Brahmin of humble origin, but who had risen by his 
Shao. character and great ability to tbe rank he now oc- 
cupied. Under his advice, Shao demanded ail the territory which 
had belonged to Sivajee, both in the Deccan and Southern India; 
and the collection of the national demands. The pretensions 
of Sumbhajee as rajah of the Mahrattas were to be ignored 
altogether ; and his recognition as Rajah of Kolapoor only to be 
admitted. For these privileges, Shao promised to pay a tribute 
of 100,000/. a year, to maintain a body of 15,000 horse for the 
emperor's service, and to clear the country of all depredators, 
tfis terms making good to the people any losses they might sue- 
»re accepted, These terms were at once accepted by the vice- 

roy ; and although the considerations granted were enormous, yet 
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they liad the effect of consolidating the power which had shown 
most desire to aid the imperial interests, and possessed the greatest 
amount of means to maintain them. 

Meanwhile the emperor, whose schemes for the destruction of 
Hoosein Ally had been abortive, chafed under the re- 
straint of his brother Abdoolla; and having reopened empernr’9 
communications with the Ameer Joomla, commenced 
other intrigues with nobles of the court, who were jealous of the 
influence possessed by the Syed brothers. These pro- The vizier i» 
ceedings alarmed the vizier, who increased his own forces alarmed, 
to 25,000 men, and wrote to his brother to return with the least 
possible delay. Accordingly, Hoosein Ally, having completed his 
arrangements with Shao, left Boox'hanpoor in Novem- 
ber 1719, at the head of his forces, which were mate- returns to 
rially increased by a contingent of Maliratta cavalry, 
under the charge of Ballajee Wishwanath, and reached Dehly on 
December 31, with an immense retinue, and the pomp of an 
emperor. The brothers, now united, had forces at their command 
which probably exceeded those of the emperor in number, and 
were infinitely more united and efficient. It was in vain that 
Rajah Jey Singh besought the emperor to put himself at the head 
of his troops, to denounce the brother Syeds as rebels, and to 
appeal to the loyalty of the army at large j but he was not to be 
moved to action. Either from cowardice, or from an im- ^he emperor 
pression that resistance was useless, he submitted to the 
demands of the brothers, which increased in exorbitancy dejnands. 
from day to day, and ended in their obtaining possession of th#» 
royal citadel and palace, which were occupied by their troops. 
This having been accomplished, Hoosein Ally marched in battle 
array with all his forces to the palace on February 3, 1720, and 
paid a short visit to the emperor, who made no remonstrance, 
and appeared to submit. A few days afterwards, the vizier, having 
obtained the keys of all the private apartments, repaired 
to the emperor, and producing the letter he had written lined by the 
to Daood Khan Punnee, in regard to the destruction 
of his brother the viceroy, upbraided him with his treachery, 
at the same time demanding that other high offices should be 
conferred upon them both. These arrogant demands seem to 
have driven the emperor to despair. He retorted in violent 
language, and rising suddenly, retired unceremoniously to the 
women’s apartments. Meanwhile the city was filled with Tumults in 
tumult. A body of Mahratta cavalry, 1,500 in number, 
under Snntajee Kudum, proceeding to the viceroy’s camp, were 
8.ttacked by troops in the interest of the emperor and the populace, 
and, cut oft* in the streets from all aid, perished to a man. Other 
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desultory combats were in progress, with mucb bloodshed, when 
Tne emperor ^ proclamation was Suddenly made that the emperor 
deposed- Ceased to reign, and that the Prince Bufy-ood- 

Derjat bad been called to tbe throne in Ms stead. 

The vizier had not quitted the palace. He had sent message 
after message to his brother to enter the city in force, and put an 
end to the increasing riotj but before any movement could be 
made, some Afghan soldiers in his service contrived to enter the 
private court of the palace from the terrace of an adjoining house, 
and the terrified women, under threats and tortures, disclosed the 
T!i»*emT.eror pi^c© whei-e the emperor had concealed himself. His 
iscouamcd- niother, and the ladies of his seraglio, endeavoured to 
defend him j hut he was dragged away from them, and placed in 
nSt'sac confinement. Thus ended the revolution. The 

< eed8 prince selected to be emperor, was the nephew of the 
late Bahadur Shah, and was twenty years old. Next day he 
The pofi-tax ascended the throne in public, and on the petition of 
auiushed. Hindoo officers, issued an edict for the abolition of 

the poll-tax. Two months afterwards, the wretched Feroksiar, 
Feroirgfaris resorted to every possible contrivance to pro- 

cure his escape, or liberty on any terms, was first 
and* then* blinded by Order of the brt ther Syeds, and had then 
•(raiagied. po|g^jj administered to him. While he lay in his last 
agony, he was visited by them, and as he bitterly reviled them 
for their treachery, they ordered him to be stmngled, and stood by 
till he was dead. Guilty and treacherous as he had been during 
Ms life, bis murder excited public horror ; and as his body was 
carried to the grave, it was followed by thousands of the people, 
invoking curses on his destroyers. 

The selection of the new emperor was in one sense unfortunate. 
Theyonng Consumption on June 16, 

emperor dies. 1720. His younger brother, Rufy-ood-Dowlah, was 

Is succeeded then placed on the throne; but his elevation was 
brother Rufy. Contested by the officers in charge of Agra, who de- 
ood-Dowiah. glared in favour of Nikosiar, the younger son of the 
late Prince Akbur. This rebellion was quickly suppressed ; but 
the young emperor, who, like his brother, was con- 
sumptive, died soon afterwards. The choice of the 
Syed brothers now fell upon Boshun Akhter, a grandson 
of the Emperor Bahadur Shah, who had hitherto lived 
in retirement at Dehly. He had, however, been well 
educated, and his mother, a woman of great strength of character 
and ability, was much respected. Boshun Akhter was in his 
eighteenth ye»*r, and ascended the throne under the title of 
Mahomed Shah. The date of his accession was, however, fixed 
from the deposition of FeroksLir, or September 1719. 
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CHAPTEH XXIX. 

I OF THE KEIGIf OF THE EMPEEOR MAHOMED SHAH, 

I 1720 TO 1723. 

After Ms accession, the young emperor continued under the 
strict control of the brother Syeds, who carried on the ^, 5 ^^ 
government of the empire in his name. His mother 
i enjoined upon him the most careful observance of their wishes, at 

least for the present ; for it was evident that any attempt on his 
part to attain independence, would be attended with nothing 
short of destruction. One of the first acts of his reign was the 
I dismissal of Bailajee Wishwanath, and the Mahratta forces which 

1 had accompanied the viceroy, Hoosein Ally, to Dehly. settlement 

i It was by no means consonant with the policy of the MaSStta 

viceroy to behave to them with ill-faith. He had not 
only been assisted very materially by them, hut without the ful- 
filment of his engagements, he well knew that the Deccan would 
relapse into the disorder in which he had found it. The Mah- 
ratta forces were, therefore, fully paid. Shao’s mother and 
^ * family, who had been hitherto detained at Dehly, were given 

1 over to the care of Baliajee WishwanAth; and imperial patents 

^ for the collection of the chouth and sur-d^shmookhee dues, in 

I confirmation of the engagements between the viceroy and Shao, 

were duly executed and delivered during the year 1719-20. 
I*?othing so formal or complete in character had ever before been 
I obtained by the Mahrattas ; and their hitherto desultory claims, 

enforced at the point of the sword, were now placed upon a 
I national footing, acknowledged and confirmed by the imperial 

: government. The student will find them detailed with great 

I precision, from the original documents, in chapter 13, vol. i. of 

I Grant Duff ’s ^ History of the Mahrattas,’ pp. 445-462. 

; So far, therefore, the Mahrattas were safe for the present ; but 

elements of trouble were thickly strewn in the empire, 

I which were not long in assuming decided forms. 

' Several formidahle insuiTections broke out in different quarters ; 

that in Hashmere, assuming the aspect of a religious war, was 
with difficulty suppressed. These, however, were 
minor occurrences in comparison with the proceedings 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk. He had been relieved from his 
i government of Mooradabad, and sent for to the capital, 

where the Syeds had hoped to make Mm subservient to tbeir 
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views ; but, finding Mm impracticable, appointed bim governor of 
Malwab. Under bis vigorous administration, tbe local disorders 
were soon suppressed, and he began to turn bis attention to the 
HiB vi*ro«r U^ccan, then scantily garrisoned by imperial troops. 
In rmani to Among these he bad many friends ; tbe people were 
theDetcan. favourable to Mm, and tbe position of tbe brother 
Syeds at Bebly rendered it improbable that they could dispatcli 
any considerable force against bim. They were not, however, 
without apprehension j and after remonstrances, which proved to 
be of no avail whatever, an army of observation was stationed by 
them on tbe northern frontier of Malwab. 

Tbe latter measure seems to have decided Nizam-ool-Moolk as 
to bis course of action. He marched suddenly south- 
wards from Seronje in the month of April 1721, and 
after passing tbe Nerbudda, tbe great fortress of 
Aseergurb was given up to bim by its commander. 
Boorbanpoor followed ; and Gbous Khan, tbe governor 
of Berar, joined him with all bis troops and a train of artillery, 
as did also several Mabratta chiefs, who were at variance with 
Ktom-ooi- Shao, with their forces. Dilawur Ally Khan, tbe general 
atticLdby ”^^10 in command of tbe army to the north of 
fllw” wi?ich Malwab, saw that no time was to be lost ; and follow- 
are defeated. ing Nizam-ool-Moolk across the Nerbudda, found bim 
in a position near Boorbanpoor, and attacked bim furiously on 
June 20; but be was killed in the action, and tbe whole of bis 
artillery, camp-equipage and treasure captured. This victory 
secured Nizam-ool-Moolk in bis position, and tbe news of it gave 
secret satisfaction to tbe emperor and bis party, while to tbe 
iSyeds it was a subject of profound disquiet; and after much 
consultation, it was determined that Hoosein Ally should take tbe 
field against the conqueror. 

Meanwhile the defeated troops of Bikwur Ally Khan bad 
The Imperial formed a junction with Alum Ally, tbe imperial coin- 
attaScNfzain- mander-iuKibief in the Deccan, who advanced into Berar 
ooi-Mooik. ^ powerfiil aiTOy. On the other 

band, Nizam-ool-Moolk bad been able to equip Ms artillery from 
the imperial magazines in Boorbanpoor and Aseergurb, and bis 
forces were now little, if at all, inferior to those of tbe imperialists. 
By whom The armies met near tbe town of Balapooi^ in Berar, 
on August 8, 1721. Nizam-ool-Moolk bad posted bis 
defeated. artillery under cover of some brushwood, and Alum 
Ally, believing that tbe troops opposed to bim were flying from 
the field, pressed ardently in pursuit, when the masked guns 
Alum Ally Opened upon Mm with deadly eftect in showers of 

If killed. grape. It was impossible to withdraw, and, fighting 
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ibravely to last, be perished on tbe deld with several of his 
best officers. This victory was as complete as that Effects of tka 
over Dilawur Ally Khan j and Nizam-ool-Moolk was 
afterwards joined by several of the commanders who had been 
opposed to Mm. 

Xo troops in the imperial interest now remained in the Deccan 
by whom the progress of Nizam-ool-Moolk could be opposed 5 and, 
on the news of the defeat of Alum Ally reaching the _ 

~ The emppror 

capital, Hoosein xAlly prepared to march to the Deccan a«d Hot)seiu 
and to take the emperor with him, leaving his brother, 
the vizier, in charge of the government. For some 
time past, a private understanding had existed between the 
emperor and Mahomed Ameen Khan, a noble of the court attached 
to his person, in opposition to the Syeds ; but it does not seem to 
have taken any definitive form till the march to the Deccan was 
commenced. On August 24, the emperor joined the camp, and 
by September 14, it had reached a point about 100 miles to the 
south of Agra. Meanwhile the conspirators had decided 
on putting Hoosein Ally to death, and drew lots for against 
the purpose. The execution of the act fell upon a ^ 

Kalmuk Tartar, named Meer Hyder, a savage fanatic, who, as the 
minister entered camp, approached his palankeen with a petition, 
and as he was reading it, stabbed him to the heart, 

The assassin was instantly cut to pieces ; but the camp assassinatett 
was filled with tumult and bloodshed, and it is probable the em- 
peror would have perished in his tent hut for the presence of mind 
of some of the officers of his guards, who seated him on an elephant 
and rallied the guards around him. Mahomed Shah a great 
seems to have been by no means deficient in the 
eourage of his race, for he took an active part in the follows, 
furious conflict which followed, exposing himself freely in the 
thickest of the fight. The attack on the emperor’s camp had 
been made by the nephew of Hoosein Ally, who was killed; and 
upon the event becoming known, the lest of the troops submitted. 

The news of Hoosein Ally’s dealh, and tJie revolution in camp, 
reached the ^dzier on September 16^>f!W^O at' cmce p>re- EufjM)Gi- 
pared to resist ; and on the 19th Hufy-ooi-Kudr, a grand- on thitKle 
son of Bahadur Shah, was brought out of the palace vizitf. 
and placed on the throne. The vizier also attempted to oondMate 
the troops by largesses and increased rates of pay, and to attach 
the old nobility to him by grants of offices and estates. On 
October 1, the new emperor and the vizier took the field; and 
their army moved in the di^ctionof Mahomed Shah’s camp, being 
much strengthened by the junction of many of Hoosein ^he rival 
Ally’s veterans. After some cMmges of position on 
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3ofc1i sides, the armies met in battle on October 20. Partial con- 
♦ests ensued, with varying advantage, from that day till the 24th, 
when, in a charge on foot at the head of a body of Syeds of his 
The’Tteier vizier was severely wounded, and 

jjgwded aiid Ms younger brother taken prisoner and carried 
prisoner. to the emperor, whose victory was now complete ; and 
victory of on November 2 he entered Dehly in triumph. Maho- 
mSjoISS'"”*' med Ameen Khan had been created vizier, and his pre- 
snah. decessor, though kindly treated, was for the present 
confined to his palace. The power of the family, so long dominant 
in the State, was, however, completely broken, and was never 
He receives restored. The emperor received letters of 

imbiic con- congratulation from all the viceroys of the empire, in- 
grrataiations. Nizam-ool-Moolk, and from all the inferior 

officers, as well as from the chiefs of the European factories, and 
for a time it appeared that the revolution had been the precursor 
of a long and peaceful reign ; nor at this period of profound tran- 
quillity did it seem as if any element of serious danger or appre- 
hension existed. 

On January 10, 1721, Mahomed Ameen Khan died; and Nizam 
Nizam-ooi- ool-Moolk, whose resistance to the Syed brothers had 
Kmcs foundation of the successful revolution, was 

vizier. Created vizier in his stead. He was not for the present, 
however, able to leave the Deccan in order to assume office ; and 
it soon became evident that the appearances of peace in the 
Beheiiiotiof empire were delusive. Ajeet Singh, rana of Jrdhpoor, 
Ajeet Singh, partisan of the Syeds, and watcMng his 

opportunity, possessed himself of A j mere. No offensive move- 
ment against him was undertaken, and he was pacified or restrained 
by being allowed to retain it, and being made governor of 
Agra. 

This weakness in the executive power was temporarily re- 
Nizara ool by the arrival of Nizam-ool-Moolk at Dehly, 

Mooifc arrives on January 18, 1722. He found the emperor given 
at Dehij. sensual pleasures, surrounded by favourites, whose 

only care was to gratify him ; and, as might be supposed, little 
intriguea attention being paid to the affairs of State. Nizam-ool- 
Moolk was of too proud a disposition to conciliate the 
emperor, and was probably meditating his final proceedings ; for 
the emperor and his courtiers were already supporting a rival 
Nizam-ooi- agaiust Mm in Hyder Kooly Khan, the late governor 
S^^iheato Quzerat. The vizier was too astute a statesman to 
Gnzerat. hesitate between preserving a difficult and distasteful 
office at court, and taking up an entirely independent position. 
On October 9, 1722, having been appointed to the viceroyalty of 
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{ Guzerat, in addition to that of the Deccan, he marched south- 

; wards. In Guzerat he encountered a show of opposition ^nd return* 

from the troops of Hyder Kooly Khan, the late ^?ice- 
1 roy; hut this having been overcome, he left his maternal uncle 

j in charge of the province, and returned to Dehly, after a compara- 

I tively brief absence, in July 1723, 

At the court of Shao some important changes had taken place. 
Ballajee Wishwanath had died soon after his return Mahratta 
from Dehly, and had been succeeded as P^shwah by his 
I son, Bajee Rao, who, possessing all his father’s qualities wishwauacu. 

i as a statesman, was superior to him in ambitious de- 

I , t rr* ’ 1 1 • 1 Bajee Eao, 

j Sign, and emciency as a predatory commander in the piuyeeds m 

I held. Bajee Kao at once appreciated the profound 

i sagacity of his father’s arrangements with Nizam-ool-Moolk, and 

I the value of the confirmation by the emperor of the Mahratta 

! national rights, and he soon succeeded in animating hi* 

Shao, and with him the chief leaders of the Mahratta i^^easures. 
State, to a prosecution of similar demands upon the whole of the 
; imperial provinces. He did not fail to see in Nizam-ool-Moolk’s 

I return to the Deccan, the future, and perhaps speedy, dismember- 

I mant of the Moghul empire. The Mahratta rights over the 

Deccan and Carnatic were secm*ed ; why should they not bespread 
to Hindostan.^^ ^Let us strike,’ he said to Shao, ^at the trunk 
of the withering tree ; the branches must fall of themselves.’ This 
policy was adopted with enthusiasm by Shao and by the Mahratta 
leaders, and the attempt was only delayed till a fitting opportunity 
should present itself. 

The speedy success of Nizam-ooDMoolk in securing the govern- 
ment of Guzerat, surprised and mortified the emperor ^ 
and his party at Dehly. It was an undertaking which Nizani-ooi- 
1 they had supposed would have occupied much time, and 

might, as they hoped, have procured the vizier’s de- 
fitruetion. His return to Dehly and resumption of office were 
least of all contemplated, and his presence became more than 
ever insupportable. His austere manners and hfibits, his attempts 
to wean the emperor from the debasing influences by which he 
was surrounded, were passively resisted ; but the demeanour of the 
courtiers, and indeed of the emperor himself, was so unmistakably 
adverse, that, finding his situation daily more difficult g-e resi n* 
to endure, he feigned sickness, and shortly afterwards office 
tendered his resignation of the ministry. This was Returns to 
accepted with seeming regret, and he was permitted to 
depart to his viceroyalty of the Deccan on October 21, 1723, 

I having received the new title of Asof Jah, and a patent as lieii- 

i tenant of the empire. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Oy XHB BEIGF OP THE EMPEEOR MAHOMEB SHAH (contmued), 

1723 TO 1738. 


Kizam-ool-Moole tad no sooner departed from Detlj, than a 
Plot against formed against tim by the emperor and bis 

Nizanj-ooi- courtiers, wbicb was of serious import j and the leisurely 
‘ manner in which he moved through Malwah, allowed 

ample time for its preparation. Moobariz Khan^ a brave and 
ambitious officer, well known to be inimical to Nizam-ooi-Moolk, 
was the governor of Hyderabad and the Carnatic, with a fine 
army at his disposal ; and the emperor wrote to him with his own 
hand, denouncing Xizam-ool-Moolk as a traitor who contemplated 
establishing his own independence, and urging him to attack and 
kill the viceroy by any means in his power, transmitting at the 
same time a new patent as viceroy of the Deccan for himself, 
Moobariz to be used in case of success. Nizam-ool-Moolk did 
Advances to reach Aurungabad till July 1724, by which time 
NSTm-ooi- Moobariz Khan had made his preparations. Some 
Mooik. correspondence passed between the parties, wffiich led 
to no result, and finally he marched upon Aurungabad, near 
wbich, at the village of Shukur Kh^ra, between the city 
and the fort of Dowlatabad, a bloody battle was fought 
on October 2. In this action Moobariz Khan was slain 
with two of his sons, and his troops, for the most part, 
submitted to the conqueror. The victory was duly re^ 
ported to the emperor by Nizam-ool-Moolk, who sent 
his adversary’s head as that of a rebel wbo had conspired against 
the State, and bad suffered a rebel’s death ; but there can belittle 
doubt that Nizam- ool-Moolk was, at the time, fully aware of the 
emperors treachery, and held himself virtually absolved from his 
allegiance. hlarching southwards, he gained possession of 
submiszifm Oolcondah and Hyderabad, and the whole of the 
JLIhern Southern provinces submitted without a blow. 
jprorinces. On receiving news of his success against Moobariz 
Khan, the emperor had deprived Nizam-ool-Moolk of the vice- 
royalty of Guzerat and Malwah, to which other officers were ap- 
pointed ; but Hamed Khan, the uncle of the viceroy, who had 
been left in charge of the province, although recommended by his 
nephew to give up his office, declined to do so, and was for a 
while successful, being aided by two Mahratta chieftains, at the 
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head of a large body of cavalry. Sur Boolund Khan, however? 
who had been viceroy of Kabool, and was now transferred to 
Qiizerat, was a skilful general, and Hamed Khan and 
his Mahratta allies were ultimately defeated, and driven defeated ia 
out of the province ; but, as the piice of the Mahratta 
assistance, Hamed Khan had assigned to his allies the chouth and 
sui>d(5shmookhee of Guzerat, which had been only partially levied 
by marauding parties before. This became a new charge upon 
the revenue, and one which Sur Boolund Khan, Ms successor, was 
ultimately obliged to admit. The grants of chouth, &c, obtained 
by the P^shwah from Sur Boolund Khan, were made peeiajee 
over to Peelajee Gaikwar, one of the Mahratta com- oSins^the 
manders, for collection as an hereditary right, and hence fhouth of 
acquired a power unknown before. It was thus that 
the national Mahratta rights, the collection of which was confided 
to different chieftains, as they progressed, became, as it were, 
private as well as national property ; for a portion of the collections 
vras assigned to them for the maintenance of their troops, and 
a means of collection ensured which was never 
relaxed. These parties, instead of visiting the provinces Mahratta 
ever which their rights extended, at particular periods 
only, now settled in them ; spread their agents over them, and 
til us gradually and insidiousl}^ extended the Mahratta influence 
far beyond its original bounds. 

Meantime Nizam-ool-rMoolk endeavoured to pursue bis old 
policy of sowing dissension among the Mabrattas, and Nizam-ooi- 
securing himself thereby ; but in Bajee Kao, the P^shwah Jre 

or chief minister of Shao, he had found a wily and uusuccessfuL 
successful opponent. Nizam-ool-Moolk’s intrigues for the pay- 
ment of a fixed sum, instead of the indefinite claims of chcwith, 
which had been almost successful at the court of Shao, during the 
P^shwah’s absence, were completely foiled on his return ; and as 
Kizam-ool-Moolk had accepted the aid of the Kolapoor party, the 
P^shwah retaliated by pressing the claims on Guzerat, and dis- 
tressing Nizam-ool-Moolk so effectively in the field in 1729, that 
he was able to make his own terms. While engaged in these 
operations, the forces of Sumbhajee, of Kolapoor, were defeated by 
those of Shao, and he was obliged to resign Ms pretensions to the 
Mahratta throne, and content himself with Kolapoor and the 
territory assigned to it. In 1730, Dhabary, a Mahratta chieftain of 
much power, had been excited by Nizam-ool-Moolk to oppose the 
P^shwah in Malwah and Guzerat; but Bajee 
did not give him time to advance into the Deccan, or n-ated by tii« 
to effect a junction with Nizam-HDol-Moolk : he met rndVt&m 
him near Baroda, and in the action fought on April 1, 
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1781^ completely defeated him ; Dliaharj was killed in the action. 
By this victory not only were the plans of Nizam-ool-Moolk 
completely overthrown, but Bajee Bao became, without a rival, 
the supreme minister of the Mahratta State. At this juncture, 
Nizam-ool-Moolk probebly expected that the arms of Rajah E^o 
would have been directed against himself ; but the Pdshwah^a 
policy was not so much directed to the humiliation of his rival, as 
to the extension of the Mahratta predatory system ; and at an 
interview which was brought about between them, 
btwen " Nizam-ool-Moolk received assurances of good-will on 
Mooik and the part of the P4shwah while he did not interrupt 
tbeP6shwah. Mahratta designs on Northern India. It is ques- 
tionable whether this nefarious agreement was ever committed to 
writing, in the form of a treaty ; but the historians of the period 
are unanimous in declaring it was made, and the conduct of 
Nizam- iol-Moolk justifies the belief. Up to 1732, many portions 
of Malwah had been laid under contribution by the Mahratta 
leaders, and the families of Powar, Sindia and Holkar had, like 
that of the Gaik war, received allotments of the national rights of 
collection. The son of Dhabary was confirmed in the rights of 
Guzerat, having Peelajee Gaikwar as his hereditary deputy ; and 
thus four powerful Mahratta chieftains were established on the 
southern frontier of the imperial dominions north of the Nerbiidda, 
prepared to extend their claims even to the capital. 

After the agreement with Nizam-ool-Moolk, the P^shwah did 
not long delay the commencement of his movements. 
P68hwah'8 Sur Boolund Khan, in consequence of his assignment of 
m a res. chouth, had been superseded in Guzerat by Eajah 
Abhy Singh; but this person — a mere court-favourite — proved 
less able to check the Mahrattas than his predecessor ; and his hav- 
ing procured the assassination of Peelajee Gaikwar only served to 
exasperate the rest of the Mahrattas in the province more strongly 
against him. They not only aroused the predatory tribes of the 
province to rebellion, but invaded Eajah Abhy Singh’s own 
isnitory, obliging him to return to it, and abandon Guzerat to 
themselves. In Malwah, Mahomed Khan Bungush was the im- 
perial viceroy, and the P^shwah’s first movement was against 
him. Bungush was then conducting a campaign against the 
Eajah of Bundelkund ; and was surprised and driven into a small 
fort by the P^shwah, whence he was only rescued by the bravery 
of a body of his own Eohilla clansmen. For the service rendered 
to him by the Pdshwah, the rajah conferred upon him the 
territory of Jhansee and some estates in Kalpee, which are 
memorable as the first possessions obtained by the Mahrattas in 
Hiudostan, 
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Tile court at Dehly was too weak to offer any resistance, and 
Bajee Kao’s claims grew in proportion. They would 
probably have been pressed in force, but for the ap- ti.eDeiaV 
pointnient of Kajah Jey Singh as viceroy of Malwah, 
who induced the P^shwah to agree to be content with the 
executive government of Malwah — an arrangement The Pt^hwah 
which was confirmed by the emperor. This, however, 
was a material step gained in Bajee Kao’s policy; he ofMaiwnh. 
had not only established the national claims over Malwah, and 
left four powerful chiefs to collect them, but had obtained the 
actual administration of the province. Contented with this 
arrangement for the present, Bajee Kao returned to the Deccan, 
having directed Holkar to continue the predatory in- 
vasion of the imperial tenitory during his absence, rn'darory 
This service was performed with alacrity. Not only 
did the Mahratta horse penetrate as far as Agra, but levied con- 
tributions in Northern Guzerat, which had been hitherto exempt 
from their presence. A great expedition under Mozuffer Khan 
was sent from Dehly against him, but eluding, yet constantly 
harassing, the Moghul army, Holkar pursued his own course, 
and Mozuffer Khan eventually returned to the capital. 

Bajee Kao, having completed his arrangements in the Deccan, 
recommenced his proceedings against the imperial Mahratta de- 
government in 1736, by pressing bis demands for and 

patents confirming the Mahratta dues on Malwah and uuzt-rat. 
Guzerat. It is probable the emperor would have granted them ; 
but the Moghul nobility at court protested against the humilia- 
tion, and the measure was delayed. This, as might have been 
foreseen— if the Mahratta character had been understood-— only 
produced higher demands, and they assumed very formidable 
dimensions. Malwah was to be given up, with many other forts 
and cities, and the choutb, &c. of the north-west provinces. With 
these terms it was impossible to comply: and a compromise was 
made by which Bajee Kao obtained an additional right of two per 
cent, on the revenues of the Deccan, with some other minor 
privileges. This new grant might, it was supposed, and perhaps 
hoped at court, either lead Bajee Kao into war with Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, on whose territory the new tax was imposed, or become the 
means of the viceroy’s reconciliation with the emperor. Bajee 
Kao, however, made no attempt to carry out the collection of the 
new grants, and still preserved his original claims. Holkar was 
levying contributions in Bundelkund, and as far as the borders of 
Oude; and the court of Debly, finding Bajee Bao im- The imperial 
practicable, determined, if possible, to expel him from 
Malwah by force, and drive the Mahrattas across the andSnikar. 
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Nerbudda. Witk this view, Khan Dowran, and Kiimmur-ood- 
deen Khan, two of the best imperial generals, marched against 
Bajee Rao from Dehly. Just at this juncture, Holkar, who had 
been plundering on the Jumna, was sharply attacked by Saadut 
Khan, the viceroy of Oude, and forced to retreat, and the viceroy 
moved on to Agra, writing a magniloquent despatch to the em- 
peror of his successes. He then effected a junction with Khan 
Bo wran’s army, which was near Muttra. Bajee Rao, 
rwiiwah in no degree dismayed by these events, eluded the 
reaches Dehly. armies before their junction, and marching 

directly upon Dehly, at the rate of forty miles a day, pitched his 
camp near the suburbs. The emperor and his court, in the ah-? 

sence of the army, were naturally alarmed ; but a 
Svairy^de-*^ force of 8,000 borse was sent out under Mozuffer Kban, 
tested. -vsThich was defeated by the Mahrattas with heavy loss. 
The main army had meanwhile advanced j and after a brief and 
Bajee R 4 o Unimportant skirmish with a portion of it, Bajee Rao 
forces to the southward, obtaining, how-? 
hu expense... ever, from Khan Dowran, a renewal of the promise of 
the government of Malwah, and of the payment of thirteen lacs of 
rupees, or 130,000/., for his expenses. 

During this campaign the emperor had made profuse promises 
The emperor ^0 Mzam-ool-Moolk, in order to induce him to come to 
wifb Ntom- secure his assistance ; for it was more than 

oui-Mooik, ever apparent that the empire was seriously menaced 
by the Mahrattas; and leaving his son, Nasir Jung, in charge of 
the Deccan, Nizam-ool-Moolk arrived at Dehly on June 22, 1737. 

His great age and some consequent infirmity, induced 
warbetweea ^ request that other commanders should be em^? 
of Germany against the Mahrattas, whose operations he could 

and the Turks direct; but the faction of Khan Dowran was inimical 
to his remaining in authority at the capital ; and an army having 
xizarn-ooi- been assembled, he assumed the command, and towards 
command of ^be end of 1737, advanced into Malwah at the head 
the army. imperial forces, and numerous contingents of 

feudatories. No sooner was the news of this movement known at 
Bajee R4o ^ban Bajee Rao prepared to meet it. He as- 

advances to sembled an army of 80,000 men, chiefiy cavalry : and 
rapidly crossing the Nerbudda, found his adversary in 
a strong position near Bhopal. A partial action ensued, with little 
advantage to either side; but Bajee Rao, perceiving no indication 
of active movement on the part of the Moghuls, now succeeded in 
The Moghul surrounding and establishing a complete blockade of 
SloJIafts ^beir camp. If the Peshwah’s earnest call upon other 
mrrouuded. officers of the Maliratta State had been responded to in 
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tlie spirit lie made them — Hbat now was the time for all to 
unite and to deliver one effectual blow for the mastery of the 
Deccan ' — there can be little doubt that Nizam-ool-Moolfi’s army 
must have been annihilated, or have surrendered at discretion j 

for there was no hope of relief either from Dehly or the 

- . . XT* 1 X*- 11 1 , Mzam-ool- 

south. As It waSy Nizam-ool-Mooik made an attempt Mooik 

to retreat; but he could only move three miles a day, 
and having endured constant harassing attacks for twenty-four 
days, he halted at Buraee Suraee, near Seronje, and on convention 
February 11, 1738, entered into a convention with the Seronje. 
P6shwah, by which the whole of Malwah and the the”“ 
territory between the Xerbudda and the Cbumbul Crimea, 
rivers were to be ceded to the Mahratta State in perpetual soveT 
reignty ; and a sum of fifty lacs of rupees — 500,000/. — paid as the 
expenses of the war from the imperial treasury. At this pnee 
Kizam-^ool-Moolk purchased exemption from further molestation, 
and was suffered to return to Behly, where another danger, more 
imminent and more teriible than the Mahrattas, was to he en - 
dured. 


CHAPTER XXXL 

OP THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR MAHOMED SHAH (concluded), 

• 1738 TO 1748. 

The new danger which threatened the empire at this crisis was 
the invasion of Nadir Shah, king of Persia. It is invaaionof 
beyond the province of this work to detail the origin or si»ah, 
the progress of this most remarkable man ; but at the period under 
illustration — 1737 -38 — he had been engaged in a campaign against 
Ilandahar and KabooL The latter city had fallen easily before 
the conqueror of Kandahar; and occupied by the affairs of the 
Mahrattas, the emperor had paid no attention to those of his 
Afghan provinces — a distant, and perhaps then considered an 
uiiimpoi’tant, dependency. Suddenly, however, news reached 
Behly that the Persian army had descended the passes, had 
thrown a bridge of boats across the Indus, and was in full march 
upon the capital. Various reasons are given by the native his- 
torians of the ’period for this invasion by Nadir Shah. He had 
written letters to the emperor, which were not noticed; his 
messengers had been put to death, and the like: hut the true 
cause, there can be little doubt, was the condition of India at 
that period. Even before the Mahrattas, the spirit of the old 
Moghul chivalry had declined ; the court was coirupt and 
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effeminate ; and to a successful general like Nadir Skak, tkere 
would liave appeared no obstacle wbicb could weigli in com- 
parison witb tbe chances of success. There was little 
resistance offered in the Punjab: some of the troops 
stationed there fell back upon tbe capital, where the 
emperor assembled an army, to which Nizam-ool-Moolk con- 
tributed his forces ; Saadut Khan was called up from Oude, 
and a camp was formed at Kumaul, which was intrenched. 

Nadir Shah advanced leisurely. He had crossed the Indus in 
Kadir Shah November 1738, and did not reach Kurnaul till Feb- 
ruary 1739, when he immediately attacked the im- 
firces. perial army, and easily defeated it, with the loss of a 
mere handful of men. The emperor immediately submitted, 
Submission through the instrumentality of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 

of the was conducted to the tent of the conq^ueror, and re- 
eiiiperor. ceifed with courtesy. Negotiations ensued, and Nadir 
was apparently content with the promise of two millions sterling. 
Nadir Shah Saadut Khan, jealous of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 

proceeds to declared he could pay more himself, and that the 
treasures of the kingdom were beyond computation. 
Nadir Shah marched with the emperor very leisurely to Dehly, 
where they arrived in March, and occupied the city with a 
The Persians P<>ttion of his troops. Two days afterwards, a report 
are attacked, ^as circulated that Nadir Shah was dead, whereupon 
the people attacked the Persians furiously, .and many of them were 
„ „ . „ killed. As he could not stop the tumult, Nadir Shah, 

mABmcre by t i t i i /» ’ 

and subset* by the Continued slaughter of his men, gave 

qiient Orders for a general massacre, which continued for 

plunder. goiiie time, and was attended by a lamentable and in- 

discriminate destruction of all classes of the people. Quiet being 
at length restored, the work of plunder was deliberately com- 
menced, and was continued for fifty-eight days. It extended 
&om the emperor’s palace and the nobility, to the lowest ranks of 
the people. Tbe amount of booty carried off by the Persians 
is variously estimated at from 9,000,000/. to 30,000,000/. sterling, 
besides the celebrated peacock-throne, which Tavernier valued at 

6.000. 000/., but which, according to the ‘ Life of Nadir Shah/ does 
not appear to have been worth more than 2,000,000/. The 
king’s share, according to the author of his Memoirs, was 

15.000. 000/. sterling, and perhaps a similar sum was secured by 
his officers and men. On leaving Dehly, Nadir Shah presented 
Mahomed Shah with his crown as emperor of India, and seated 
him on his throne j but he annexed to his own dominions all 
the western provinces of the empire beyond the passes, with 
Mooltan and Sinde Nadir Shah did not forget the assertion of 
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Baadut Khan, that it would he a trifle to him to pay 2,000,000/. 
sterling. He was obliged to send for it, and shortly afterwards, in 
dread, as was reported, of torture and indignity, took poison and 
died. On May 15, 1739, Nadir Shah left Dehly by the route 
he had come : but it was long before the city recovered from the 
desolation he had caused. 

If Bajee Bao had been near Dehly when Nadir Shah arrived, 
it is not improbable that he would have joined the emperor in the 
defence of the empire ; and could he have done so, or the Mah- 
ratta troops have been employed as auxiliaries. Nadir Shah’s 
invasion would probably have had a very different conclusion. 
Bajee Kao was very sensible of a common danger to all j but as 
soon as he felt assured that the Persians were really 
departed, he again commenced his demands, and al- renews ms 
though he had not received the imperial patent for ® 
Malwah, he strengthened himself, by making alliances with all the 
Hindoo princes, both in Kajpootana and Bundelkund. -Nizam.ooi- 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, finding his position irksome at Dehly, to 

left his son,Ghaz4e-ood-deen, in charge of his offices, 
and returned to the Deccan, where the conduct of his second son, 
Nasir Jung, had been for some time of a suspicious nature. Before 
his arrival, Bajee Kao had had to encounter opposition Mahratta 
from two of his own officers — Bhdslay, who held Berar, 
and Dhabary of Guzerat. Bhdslay had demanded as his right 
the collections of chouth, or, in other words, the plunder, of Alla- 
habad and Oudh ; hut this Bajee Kao reserved for himself, and 
induced Bhdslay to undertake an expedition to the Carnatic. 
When he was gone, the Pdshwah attacked Nasir Jung, the son of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk ; but he gained no advantage, and a peace 
was ultimately concluded between them. Bajee Kao Bajee Mo's 
was now discontented ; he had powerful enemies at I’oaition. 
Shao’s court, he was deeply in debt, and looked to plunder to 
reimburse himself. Under these circumstances he had con- 
templated a new campaign in Hindostan, and was proceeding 
thither, when he died in his camp, on the Nerbudda, his death 
on April 28, 1740. If his father had thoroughly com- predericfe* 
prehended and laid the foundation of the Mahratta in. king- of 
predatory power, Bajee Kao had carefully worked out 
his policy. He would accept of no commutations in 
money or in territory for the national demands, and he 
had enormously increased them ; while on all sides the predatory 
system had spread from province to province, till it already in* 
eluded the greater part of the empire. Ballajee Kao, 
his eldest son, succeeded to his office as P^shwah, in succeeds aa 
August 1 740 j his second son. Kugonath Kao, afterwards 
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ftjceived the support of the English, and an illegitimate son, 
Shnmshdre Bahadur, who was brought up as a Mahomedan, was 
provided for by the estates in Bundelkund. 

Rughoojee Bhoslay, who had been diverted from his puTpose of 
Proceed in s ^ campaign against Bengal by the late P(§sh wah, had 
of^Shoolee proceeded to the south, and was besieging Trichinopoly 
Bhdsiay, Jje heard the news of Bajee Bao’s death. As it 

was his object to oppose the election of Ballajee, he proceeded to 
Sattara ; but the appointment took place notwithstanding, and he 
returned to Trichinopoly, which surrendered on March 26, 1741 ; 
and Cbunda Sahib, in whose possession it had been, was sent as a 
prisoner to Sattara. But Rughoojee was by no means disposed to 
He attacks forego his designs upon Bengal and Behar, and directed 
his minister, Bhaskiir Punt, to attack those provinces 
from Berar. On the other hand, Bhaskur Puut had been invited 
by Meer Hubeeb, the minister of Moorshid Eooly Khan, who had 
Charles vn. ^ceu defeated in Bengal by Aliverdy Khan, to attack 
Genuaiiy?^ the province in his master’s interests : and taking ad- 
Bhaskur Vantage of the P<Sshwah’s absence from Malwah, he 
Punt invades invaded Behar in 1742, defeated Aliverdy Khan, whom 
he reduced to sore straits, and would have retreated, 
satisfied with the plunder he had obtained, but for the representa- 
tions of Meer Hubeeb, who had escaped from Aliverdy’s camp and 
ioined Mm. As a proof of what might be obtained by plunder in 
, Bengal, Meer Hubeeb, taking with him a detachment 
Moorshi- of Mahratta horse, marched rapidly upon the city of 
^ ^ * Moorshidabad, extorted two millions and a half sterling 
from the banking-house of Juggut Sett, and returned with his 
booty to the Mahratta camp. Thus stimulated, Bhaskur Punt 
remained during the monsoon at Cutwah and Hooghly, levying 
Aliverdy contributions, though unable to cross the Ganges. But 
Aliverdy Khan was not idle. Collecting all the troops 
he could obtain, he crossed the Hooghly, and attacking 
the Mahrattas with vigour, drove them out of the province into 
the forests of Orissa, whence they returned to Berar. Rughoojee 
Bhoslay had by this time returned from the Carnatic with his 
army, and at once proceeded to the succour of his minister j and 
a second Mahratta invasion of Behar and Bengal was thus 
imminent 

In 1741 Ballajee Rao renewed his father’s demands upon 
BaiiajeeMo claiming the execution of the emperor’s pro- 

adv&nces mises, made upon the treaty with Nizani-ool-Moolk ; 

and as soon as he could he spared from his civil duties 
at Sattara, proceeded into Malwah, and encamped near the Ner- 
budda. Before his arrival, Dunnajee Gaikwar, instigated by 


ahau attacks 
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Huglioojee Blioslay, iiad entered Malwah from Guzerat, in ordei 
to divert the Pdshwah’s attention from his proposed expedition to 
the eastward; but, being unable to effect anything, 
retired into his own province. The Pdshwah, now at 
liberty, renewed his negotiations at court, supported by 
Nizam-ool-Moolk and Kajah Jey Singh; but beyond doubtful 
promises in regard to Malwah, and an honorary present of a 
magnificent character from the emperor, the settlement of Ms 
claims made no progress. It was at this juncture that Bhaskur 
Punt, on behalf of Rughoojee Bhdslay, made his irrup- Baiiajeo 
tion into Bengal, and the emperor and his councillors gJJjJiSjee 
turned to the Pdshwah to assist them in the emergency. Bhdsiay, 

He promptly accepted the commission, and marched for Behar, 
where he joined Aliverdy Khan in time to oppose Bughoojt'e, 
who had advanced from Orissa, and was already in Bengal. Eugh- 
oojee at once retreated before the P^shwah, but was is 
pursued and severely defeated. There could he no 
Question that the Peshwah had saved Bengal ; and having returned 
to Malwah, he received the long-desired patent of ap- 
pointment— not, however, as an independent ruler, but pislmah’s 
as the deputy of the prince imperial. This point having 
been gained, the P<5sliwah returned to Sattara, where a new 
difficulty awaited him, Eughoojee Bhdslay ’s party at court was 
strong ; and it became a question whether it should be reduced 
by force, or attached by conciliatory measures. Eughoojee pro- 
fessed humble submission to Shao; but it was clear The right of 
that he aimed at possessing the national rights, as- fnBengai 
claimed and levied in Bengal, and would be content 
with nothing less. The Peshwah therefore submitted, reserving 
to himself the rights of collection over the territories north of the 
Merbudda and Mahanuddee rivers. It will be understood, there- 
fore, that the collections of the national chouth and Bistributiou 
other dues were now divided as follows: the Pdsh- ofconStum 
Wah held Malwah and the central and northern pro- 
Vinces ; the Gaik war, Guzerat ; Bhdslay, Berar and Bengal No 
change was made in the southern provinces, which had already 
been portioned out to other officers. 

It has already been stated that Nizam-ool-Moolk had left his 
son, Nasir Jung, in charge of his government of the Rebellion of 
Deccan ; and for some time his conduct was all that 
could be desired. He had exchanged a sharp passage 
of arms with the redoubtable Bajee Eao Pdshwah with credit, 
and had preserved his father’s dominions from Mahratta encroach- 
ments; hut hs was not superior to temptation, and his father’s 
great age induced his companions to reckon upon his speedy demise 
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arid tx) advise Wm to secure Ms own position. Nizam-ooi-Moolk, 
fadwever, though aged, was yet vigorous in body and mind, and 
when written remonstrances had ceased to have effect, repaired t;i 
the Deccan. He arrived in 1741, and received his son^s sub- 
mission, to all appearances sincerely given,* but the stern 
character of the old statesman induced his son to keep apart from 
him, and he was persuaded by Futteh Yah Khan, one of his 
companions, to resort to arms, in order to extort from his father 
what could not apparently be won by moderation. Having sur- 
prised the fort of Malkhair, Futteh Yah Khan was joined by 
Nasir Jung, and they proceeded to Aurimgabad, where Nizam- 
opl-Mooik, though in some degree taken at disadvantage, was yet 
able to oppose them. Kasir Jung’s troops were defeated on 
July 23, 1742, and he himself taken prisoaei*, and the scene, as 
characteristic of the times, and the persons engaged, is thus de- 
scribed by the Mahratta historian : — ^ Finding his troops give way, 
Nasir Jung impetuously charged his father’s standard, pushed 
onwards towards his elephant, and slew three of his bravest 
attendants one after the other. The driver of his own elephant 
being killed, Nasir Jung sprang into his place j when his brother- 
in-law, Mutawussil Khan, approaching him, drew an arrow to the 
head, which must have transfixed him, had not his son, who sat 
on the same elephant, stayed his hand and saved his uncle’s life. 
At that moment, Syed Lushkur Khan, an officer of experience, 
vvho knew Nasir Jung, and the pride as well as the generosity of 
his disposition, pushed his elephant close by the side of his, 
saluted him, and respectfully made room for him ; when, overcome 
by the act of courtesy, Nasir Jung took the place, and was thus 
carried prisoner into Aurungabad.’ But he was received affec- 
tionately by his father, who, as a precautionary measure, kept 
him confined to the fort of Kandhar, near Beeder, for some time 
afterwards. Having restored tranquillity, Nizam-ool-Moolk pro- 
. ceeded to Hvderabad, and thence to the Carnatic, the 

Arransre- . « t"'. t i i it t -i ^ -i • 

mtintstntae afiairs of which had become niucJi disordered; and m 
August 1743 Moorary Bao, who had occupied the 
greater part of the territory on the part of the D^Iahrattas, was 
confirmed as chief of Gooty, and withdrew his troops from other 
districts. Anwur-ood-deen was established as governor of the 
southern provinces at Arcot, and Mozuffer Jung, Nizam-oul- 
Moolk’s grandson, was appointed to the charge of the northern 
Carnatic, with his head-quarters at Adony and Beejapoor. 

Freed from apprehension from Nizam-ool-Moolk, the Mahrattaa 
Mahratta soon in active movement. Rughoojee Bhoslay 

morements. dispatcbed Bhaskur Punt with 20,000 horse, in the 
close of 1744, again to Bengal, where, soon after his arrival he was, 
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invited to an enteidainment by Aliverdy Kban, and, witb a numbeT 
of bis officers, basely and treacherously murdered; 
one only, Hugboojee Gaikwar, escaped ; who, assuming BUaskur 
command, led the remainder of the army back to Berar. 

Kughoojee himself, encouraged by the intelligence of a 
serious revolt against Aliverdy Khan, now invaded invades 
Bengal, and demanded 30, 000, 000 rupees, or 3,000,000/. 
sterling, as compensation for the murder of Bhaskur Punf^ 
and as his price for sparing the country; but when the rains 
had ceased, Aliverdy Khan resumed the offen5>ive, 
defeated the Mahratta army, and obliged them to retire, uy Aliverdy 
While these transactions were in progress, the Pesh- 
wah visited Malwah, and renewed his communications with the 
emperor; but was met with censure for not having interfered 
to check Rughoojee ; and finding nothing was to be gained for 
the present, he returned to Sattara, and continued those re- 
forms in the civil administration of the country, which, most 
urgently needed, were the measures on which his best fame 
rests. 

A new danger was now threatening India from the west 
After the death of Nadir Shah, the Afirhan States ^ 

' o D/iriMi'Qr Ol fill 

had been united as a monarchy by Ahmed Khan, the Afghan 
chief of the Abdallies, who, young, ambitious, and fond 
of war, at once turned his attention to India as the best field for 
plunder and conquest In 1747 he advanced into the 
Punjab, and laid it under contribution ; and, assisted Abdaiiy 
by the Moghul viceroy in charge of the province, who fnmthT 
had rebelled against the emperor, gained possession of 
Lahore and Mooltan. In this emergency, the emperor Hawk’Jl 
despatched his eldest son, the Prince Ahmed, with all 
the troops that could be collected, about 12,000 men : and, un- 
able to oppose the Afghans in the field, he entrenched The Afghans 
himself near Sirhind. Here he was attacked by the ^ 

invadeis in March 1748, who, repulsed in several tronps. 
desperate attempts to storm the camp, were finally defeated and 
pursued with heavy slaughter on their way back to the Death of the 
passes. The emperor, meanwhile, had been taken 
seriously ill, and expired at Dehly about a month after 
the victory of Sirhind, that is, in April 1748. He had nis son 
reigned twenty-eight years, and was succeeded by succeeds, 
his son Ahmed, under the title of Ahmed Shah. Taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion inseparable from the event, Ahmed Shah 
Abdallee had meanwhile returned, and exacted from the Mot^hul 
viceroy of the Punjab an engagement to pay him tribute for” ilie 
future. Very shortly after the emperoPs death, that is, on June 
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19j tli6 great Nizam-ool-Moolk, Asof JSb, dieJ at BoorhaapooT, 
^ . on ibis way, as he purposed, to Dehlj, having attained 
the wonderful age of 104 years. He had heeii nomi- 
Mooife, Bated to the office of vizier by the new emperor, but 
Ms age and his distance from Dehly, induced him to decline the 
.\o€er# 
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CHAPTER I. 

IHE PKOGRESS OP THE ENGLISH (contmmd from Chapter XII 
Roo/c JF.), 1613 TO 1674. 

The permission to trade at Surat, given to Captain Best in 1613, 
was fbllowed up by the embassy of Sir Thomas 
sent by James I. in 1635 to the Emperor Jehangeer, by sir Thomas 
whom the first peimiissioa was extended to all India. S^Shui^^* 
Not long before his arrival at Surat, another naval en- 
gagement had occurred with the Portuguese, in which they had 
been defeated; and they had declared war against the emperor, 
which reudered an alliance with the English of more account. 
While Sir Thomas was at the Moghul court, a new joint- capital 

stock capital was subscribed for in England, the largest subscribed ia 
which had been collected. It amounted to 1,600,000/., ®”^**®^* 
with thirty-six ships. This armament, as well as the wealth of 
the company, excited much apprehension among the 
Dutch, both in Holland and in the eastern settlements, itons cf the 
and was productive of many jealousies and negotiations ® * 
between the governments. They were, however, smoothed over, 
and arrangements were made by which the English were to 
receive at Bantam a certain portion of the local produce of spices. 
The convention, however promising it might be in Europe, and 
upon paper, did not act well in practical application. On tbe 
contrary, matters grew worse, till they came to a climax pi 

at Amboyna, in 3623, when, on February 27, twelve English at 
Englishmen were executed for an alleged conspiracy 
to take possession of the castle. The indignation with which 
the news was received in England was immense ; but James L 
did little to repair the mischief or obtain satisfaction, and the 
trade of the company with the eastern settlements factory 
was much interrupted. In India, however, they were 
more successful. In 1628, a factory was established at Mtuinw 
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Armegoor, about seventy miles north of Madras, but it was not 
well suited for trade, and Masulipatam was preferred, as more 
immediately adjacent to the seat of native manufacture. The 
establishment of Armegoor is, however, memorable as the first 
place fortified by the English in India. 

King Charles L proved inimical to the affairs of the company. 
He was not only indifferent to any settlements with 
cuarU's I. to the Dutch, but he questioned the charter privileges of 
the company, company to such an extent, that they were com- 
pelled to bring their case under the immediate notice of Parlia- 
ment The accusations of the king against the company 
ceusa ona. however, without foundation. It was noto- 

iious that their payment of their servants was insufficient ; 
and that the amount of illicit private trade, at which it was 
believed the company connived, was enormous ; and it is question- 
able whether the permission to increase the amount of tonnage 
granted for lawful private trade, was not in effect a direct increase 
of the evil. Nor were other elements of loss without effect. The- 
The com- Butch had entered into a spirited competition at Surat, 
S'pmfa® nearly extinguished the eastern trade 

established, of the English. In 1632, however, the company ob- 
tained important privileges from the King of Persia, Shah Sofy, 
Treaty with trade at Gambroon in the Persian Gulf, and the 
uoicondah. factory at Masulipatam was re-established under a 
treaty with the King of Goleondah. In 1034, the Emperor 
Trade of JehuH granted a firman, by which the trade of 

Bengal the whole of Bengal was opened to the English, and a 

opened. factory was founded at Piply, near the mouth of the 

Hooghly. Under these successes, the factory at Bantam was once 
more established as a presidency. Charles I. had, however, by no 
means forgiven the company for its attempt at independence of 
royal control j and in 1634, just as the Portuguese and the Butch 
A new com come to terms, he granted a new charter to a new 

pany obtains company. Many charges were brought against the 
fr<>m old ; the most material of which perhaps, was, that in 

Charles I. their trade they had never established permanent 

stations or forts, and could not be depended upon for augmenting 
the glory of the kingdom, or extending its trade. This shallow 
accusation proved, however, sufficiently transparent ; the truth was, 
that the king, in the midst of his difficulties, needed money ; tliai 
anew company was willing to supply it; and that he had ob- 
tained funds from Sir Thomas Courten, the projector of the new 
association. No time was lost by the new company, and before 
the factory of Surat could be informed of the transaction that had 
taken place in England, they found their rivals at their doors. 
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In 1637, Before Shall Jehan had returned to BeMy, one of the 
princesses was severely burned, by an accident, and her Mr. 8urg««o 
life being: despaired of, an English physician was sent 
for from Surat, and Mr. Gabriel Boughton, the surgeon 
of an Indiaman, was despatched to the emperor’s camp. 

His cure of the princess was successful, and he was desired to 
name his reward; when, in a noble and disinterested spirit, 
he would accept nothing for himself, but ashed for extended 
privileges of trade in Bengal for his countrymen; and having 
obtained them, was sent across India, at the emperor s charge, 
to carry them out. While engaged there, he visited Eaj Mahal, 
where the emperor's son. Prince Shujah, had established his 
court; and was fortunate enough to render a second 
medical service of high value, and obtained permission Ba!as<»re:aii(i 
to establish English factories at Balasore and Hooghly. 

Though the rival companies continued to struggle from 1635 to 
1646, the establishment of the elder company in Bengal gave it 
considerable advantage, and in the latter year a new Factory ac 
factory was established at Chenna-Putnum fthe little 
city) in Madras, under permission of the Rajah, or Naik, of Chim- 
dergiri, the descendant of the Hindoo sovereigns of Beejanugger, 
who constructed a fort for the protection of the English traders, 
which mounted twelve guns, and was named by them Fort St. 
George. 

Though the first success of the new, or Courten company, had 
been brilliant, it was not continued. Its proceedings became 
more desultory than the old, and the establishment of The rival 
a mint, and use of a debased, or counterfeit coinage, p3uu 
gave it an evil reputation. The civil war in England, 
however, affected the prosperity of both companies, and both 
petitioned Parliament — the old for the abolition of the new ; 
the new for free trade ; but the decision of the House was very 
vague, and by a resolution of January 1650, one company only 
was to carry on the trade, though any means for the amalgama- 
tion of the Courten company does not appear to have been 
suggested. In the same year the company renewed war with 
their complaint against the Dutch; but war was on the Dutch. . 
the point of breaking out, and its actual occurrence caused all 
settlement to be postponed. During its continuance, however, 
the Dutch obtained some important advantages over the company 
in India. Three ships were captured at Gambroon, in the 
Persian Gulf, and the trad3 at Surat was seriously checked ; but 
no further mischief seems to have been done, and after 
the conclusion of peace in 3654, the long-pending of thr. svi?* 
claims of the company were submitted, with those »f 
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the Dutch, to the arbitration of the Swiss cantons. The company 
had claimed 2,600,000/., but the final award in their favour 
only amounted to 88,600/. A very keen struggle now ensued 
between the rival traders, which lasted several years j but being 
T ie riTJii fiscally considered in council, it was determined that 
mnipanies the Company and the ‘ Merchant Adventurers ^ should 
uimier form One joint-stock company. This decision was 
charter. ratified by Cromwell, and a charter issued, which, 
however, has never been discovered. It was probably evident, 
at last, that a friendly settlement of mutual differences would 
be most beneficial to all parties, and no difficulty seems to have 
attended the adjustment of accounts. Surat was maintained as 
a presidency, with control over the Persian Gulf and the facto- 
ries on the western coast of India. Madras, or Fort St. George, 
became also a presidency, with authority over the factories at 
Hooghly, Patna, Cossimhazar, and Balasore. 

Cromwell died in 1658, and on the restoration of Charles II. 
Charter of company^s affairs were improved. In 1661 they 

cnarietn. obtained a new charter, which, in addition to trading 
cfm^nfs privileges, conferred upon them important political and 
iKmera. judicial authority, with power to appoint governors; 
and for them to exercise Britis^h laws within their jurisdiction. 
They were also empowered to make war with any power not 
Christian; to make reprisals for losses; to build fortifications, and 
the like; while suppression of the trade of unauthorised persons, 
or interlopers, was also committed to them. Under these 
arrangements, the power of the company became more respected 
in India ; and their local position, especially at Surat, considerably 
improved. A slight cheek, owing to the indiscretion of an 
agent in Bengal, hindered affairs there for a brief period, but was 
ceasion of adjusted. By the marriage of Charles II. with 

ftyrabay. the Infanta of Portugal, in June 1661, the island of 
Bombay was ceded to the English crown, and an expedition 
under the Earl of Marlborough was sent, in March 1662, to take 
possession of it. This was unsuccessful, inasmuch as an excess 
of demand of territory was made, over that named in the cession ; 
and while the earl returned to England, the troops, under Sir 
Abraham Shipman, were encamped on the island of Aujed^va, 
the climate of which proved fatal to many soldiers and to their 
Bombay commanders ; but Bombay was eventually taken posses- 
sion of in 1664, and transferred to the East India 
compauf. Company in 1668, with all the powers of local govern- 
ment. The fortifications were then enlarged and strengthened, 
and the population soon rapidly increased ; the admirable situa- 
tion of the fort and harbour* and the strength of ♦he place* 
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iitlracting persons of all nations, European and Asiatic. The 
transactions of the period, ho wever^ are sing-ularlj deficient in 
incidents of history; and although the French, as, well as the 
/hitch, the Portuguese, and the Banes, held factories in India 
as well as the English, it does not appear that local livalry led 
to an}' bad consequences. 

In 1664, when Sivajee attacked the city of Surat, the English 
not only defended their own premises, but protected the property 
of their neighbours, and set Sivajee at defiance ; and 
the emperor was so struck with the valour displayed, defend of 
that he remitted, by a special order, one per cent, of 
the duties levied at the port, with exemption from transit duties. 
In 1670, when Sivajee renewed his predatory expe- 
dition against Surat, he did not molest the English.; rfjpectsthe 
but, on the contrary, sought to conciliate them. In the 
outset of his career, he had plundered the factory of Rajapoor, 
in the Honcan, and committed other acts of oppression against 
the English ; but he now respected them, and in 1674, on the 
occasion of his second and more formal enthronement, invited 
the presence of an English ambassador. Mr. Oxenden was des^ 
patched for the purpose, with whom he made a treaty by 
which the amount of loss was compensated, and other privileges 
granted. 

In 1673, a powerful Butch fleet of twenty-two ships made its 
appearance on the western coast of India, and seriously The Dutch 
threatened Bombay ; but President Aungier, aided by 
a squadron of French ships, made so strong a show of defence, 
that the attempt to attack the place was abandoned ; the Butch 
succeeded, however, in intercepting the company’s ships from 
Bengal, off Masulipatam, on August 22 of the same year, and 
a partial action ensued, in which one ship was sunk and two 
captured; the rest escaped to Madras, where they found pro- 
tection. The peace of 1674 afterwards prevented further m<des- 
tation, and the trade of the East India Company became 
extended to China about the same period. 


CHAPTER n. 

THE iniOGRESS OF, THE ENGHrSH (cow^mMCci), 1674 TO 1708. 

The struggles between Sivajee and the Seedees of Jinjeera created 
considerable uneasiness in Bombay in 1674. The . 

harbour was the scene of several engagements by sea, Mauratta 
and the neighbourhood of Salsette by land. In this 
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contest, tlie EngHsli interfered on one occasion onlj, wlien the 
Mahratta deet was dislodged from their position near the island 
of Kenery, at the entrance to Bombay harbour j in other respects, 
a perfect neutrality was observed. Bombay was now much 
strengthened by fortifications, on which 100 pieces of cannon 
were mounted, and a respectable garrison of European soldiers 
Mutiny of was maintained ; hut they Were difficult to manage in 
Bombay the absence of regular military law, and a mutiny 

garrison. occurred in 1674, which was only repressed by the 
firmness of the president, M. Aungier, who, blamed by some 
authorities for an undue exercise of power in the execution of 
«epju-at!on of of the soldiers condemned to death, yet appears 
ciTii officers justified by the necessity of the case, and the impor- 
iuto classes, enforcing military discipline. In 1676, the 

company separated their officers into four classes. The junior 
class were ‘writers,’ who received 10/. sterling after the third 


year of their employment, and rose, after further periods of service^ 
to be factors, junior merchants, and senior merchants j and these 
designations continued to the last. The retrenchments ordered 
Danger of at Bombay between the years 1676 and 1683, proved a 
ments'^of”*^^’ so^rce of much disquiet and danger ; and it is difficult 
expenditure, to understand upon what groimd of policy they could 
have been persevered in. By them the garrison was reduced to 
an entirely inadequate numberj the pay was insufficient, and 
the armaments and fortifications were still incomplete. Sivajee 
w^as dead, hut his son, Sumbhajee, was aggressive, and engaged 
in war with the Moghuls. Bombay was then perpetually 
Imprison- threatened by both parties, and must have fallen had 
gffvernorby attack been made on it. In 1653 , Captain 

Captain Keigwin, the commandant of the garrison, which con- 
Keigwin, gjgted of only 150 European and 200 native soldiers, 
imprisoned Mr. John Child, the go'vernor, and proclaimed the 
authority of the crown. He afterwards obtained some important 
privileges from Sumbhajee, and his energetic conduct and 
who sar- character prevented any further encroachment by the 
contending powers ; hut his proceedings were the 
Grantham, cause of much disagreement in England, where party 
spirit ran high, and he was saved, perhaps by his surrender of the 
island to Sir Thomas Grantham, on November 19, 1684, on con- 
dition of a free pardon., 

At this juncture, Sir Josiah Ohild was the head of the com- 
gfrjosiah pfiny in England, and became the author and director 
Child*# of a new policy. The presidency of Surat, a defence- 
less position, was removed to Bombay ; his brother, 
Mr., now Sir John Child, was appointed to the chief command 
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by land and sea in India ; and measures of retaliation were to be 
carried out against native powers who interfered with, or other- 
wise oppressed, the existing trade. Hitherto, the transactions of 
the company in India had been uniformly conciliatory, if not 
unduly submissive. Exactions of any and every description had 
beoii patiently endured from the native powers, and though a 
retaliative policy might easily merge into one of aggression, such 
consecjuences do not seem to have been apprehended. 

The company’s new expedition consisted of ten ships, agrees to 
mounting from twelve to seventy guns; with six * 
companies of soldiers, and one company of regular infantry, 
altogether about 1,000 Europeans : and the point selected for the 
first operations was Bengal. Chittagong was to be taken posses- 
sion of, and hostilities commenced against the imperial 
governor of Bengal. In October 1686, Captain Nlchol- Nicholson's 
son, with part of the fleet, had reached the Ilooghly, 
when the town of Hooghly was cannonaded and partly burnt. 
The Moghul viceroy, a timid character, struck with amazement 
at theg^ proceedings, would have made peace; but the exor- 
bitancy of the British demands rendered this impossible. The 
company’s agent in Bengal, Mr. Job Charnock, also repulsed 
the viceroy’s attack upon the English factory, and retaliated with 
considerable advantage. 

In Western India, appearances had been kept up with the 
Moghul viceroy of Surat, until the result of the attack Transactions 
in Bengal should be known; and on receiving intelli- 
gence of the successes, Sir John Child threw off the 
mask. Being disappointed in his endeavour to bring posaeasions.. 
off the agents at Surat, and the property in the factory, he seized 
a fleet of Moghul vessels in Bombay harbour, and forwarded to 
Surat demands upon various counts of exactions. By vessels sent 
from Bombay, several ‘ interloper’ ships were captured, as well 
as the emperor s own vessels, conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and 
therefore accounted holy. It is strange now to contemplate these 
proceedings, and the feeble irritation of a vast power, on whose 
forbearance the very existence of the company depended. They 
were not the avowed acts of the company, or those of the English 
Government. The war was actually on the part of the Childa, 
and professed to be undertaken by the younger, on his own re- 
sponsibility. Had it succeeded, Sir Josiah Child, and even the 
government of England, might have acknowledged it; and on 
receipt of the first news of success, a thousand guineas was voted 
10 Sir John Child. But the project did not succeed, ^he Emperor 
The Emperor Aurungzebe was enraged at the seizure Aurungzehe 
of his pilgrim ships; and, in connection with the other 
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proceedings of tlie Engllsli, ordered tbem to be expelled fr&m 
India. Attacks upon tbeir factories followed. Mr. 
retreats to Obamock was* forced to retire to an island named 
Ijellee, at the mouth of the liooghly, where many 
gentlemen and soldiers perished from the insalubrity of the 
ether climate. Masulipatam and Vizagapatam were taken 
factories with some loss. The factory at Surat was seized, and 
captured. goods and stores sold ; and the Seedee of Jinjeera, 

directed by the emperor to attack Bombay, had occupied a portion 
of the island, to the great annoyance and loss of the garrison. 
After Mr. Charnock’s retreat to Ijellee, the Moghul viceroy in 
Bengal had opened negotiations with him and induced him to 
return to Chutanuttee, where a treaty was in progress ; but on the 
arrival of Captain Heath from England with orders to persevere 
in the war, coramunicatiou with the vicerpy was suspended j all 
the officers of the Bengal factories were embarked on hoard his 
Bengal is ships, and after cannonading Balasore, and reconnoitring 
CliittagoDg, the fleet sailed for Madras. Thus, Bengal 
English. ^as abandoned for the present, and the company’s 
fitations virtually reduced to Madras and Bombay. 

In fine, it became evident that the foolish policy of war, which 
The English been SO rashly commenced, could not be main- 
sue for peace, tained j and the President of Bombay, in a humble 
petition, sued for peace, despatching two envoys to the emperor’s 
camp at Beejapoor for the purpose. The submission ol 
granteaby the English was gladly received by the emperor, and 
the emperor. another firman or edict was issued, by which, 

on payment of 150,000 rupees (15,000/.), and promises oi good 
behaviour for the future, the former privileges of trade with all 
Death of Sir factories were restored to them. The emperor de- 
johnchiia. manded the dismissal of Sir John Child, hut he had 
died in Bombay while the negotiations were pending. 

The English company, at this period, were, however, by no 
other traders means the only traders from Europe, The Portu- 
to India. guese, notwithstanding their present obscurity, con- 
tinued their traffic from Goa and Bengal. In 1664, the Fi’ench 
had estahlished an East India company, and about 
Dutchrand* 1676, had formed a settlement at Chandemagore, on 
Swbiish the Hooghly river. They were followed by the Dutch 
factories. Danes, who settled at Chinsura, near Chander- 

nagore : and on the eastern coast of India, the French had formed 
a powerful settlement at Pondicherry. These various trading 
interests no doubt interfered considerably with the company’s 
frnAahr monopoly; but they could not be resisted, and as their 
tateriopers.* ^jth foreign countries, it did not affect that 
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of the company with England. The presence of other Eng- 
lish traders, who were supported by parties in England, and who 
had paid heavily to the crown for their licenses, was productive 
of much more embarrassment. They were called ^ interlopers,’ and 
it was as much against their proceedings, as against the native 
authorities of the country, that the. aggressions just Theyappij 
detailed were directed. In 1698, they had applied for a charter, 
a charter, and had made offers of loans to the crown on moderate 
interest. In India their presence was in the last degree embarrass- 
ing; and on one occasion they seized, at Surat, the officers c€ the 
factory, and made them over to the Moghul governor, while they 
overbid and undersold the company in the chief markets, 

A new element of discord, too, appeared in the Scotch in<na Oom- 
East India Company, which had been embodied in 
1617 by King James I., and now issued its licenses for free trade. 
The result, as might have been foreseen, was great 
over-trading between the rivals ; the English markets trade with 
were glutted with Indian produce : calicoes, chintzes ^ o 
and silks, and the English manufacturers, feeling the effects of the 
excessive importation of these goods, petitioned for their prohibi- 
tion, and obtained some relief in enhanced duties. All 
these circumstances caused alarm, both to the in- meutofthe 
terlopers and to the company ; and in ’ 1702 brought nfdfacmu-^ 
about the eventual amalgamation of all traders to India, 
under the appellation of the United East India Company, which 
was established under Queen Anne’s charter. 

By the inventory of the company’s possessions at that period, 
the various localities in India are more clearly detailed Enumeration 
than elsewhere, and may be enumerated as follows: pany^po™' 
In Western India, the factories of Surat, Baroche, sessions. 
Ahmedabad and Swally, with Bombay and its dependencies — 
Anjengo, Carwar, Tellicherry and Calicut. In Persia, factories 
at Ispahan, Shiraz, and Gambroon. On the Coromandel coast, 
Fort St. George or Madras, Fort St. David, with three square 
miles of territory, and the factories of Cuddalore, Masulipatam, 
Porto Novo, Madapollam, and Vizagapatam. In Bengal, Fort 
William, and Chutanuttee or Calcutta, and its territory; with 
factories at Patna, Maldah, Dacca, Balasore, Haj Mahal, and 
Oossimbazar. Six years was allowed for mutual ar- Earioodoi- 
rangements, and the final adjustment of the financial award, 
affairs of both societies was made under an award by Earl 
Godolpbin, dated September 29, 1708. The previous 
proceedings had at least checked local irregularities, positfoif”*^ 
and the amalgamation of interests and capital no doubt bylhf*new^ 
strengthened the English connection with India in a 
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vary remarkable degree, at a period when continued rivalry and 
dissension would bave been attended with most disastrous results. 
Aurungzebe was dead, and bis empire was about to experience the 
convulsions of a great, but expiring dynasty. 

It will be evident that the position of the English had now 
maiifitf materially increased in local as well as general power. 
fiH-xuries, Jq Western India, Bombay formed an impregnable posi- 
tion, highly favourable to trade ; and the older factories subordinate 
to it were flourishing. On the Coromandel coast, Madras had 
grown to be a large city with a strong fort ; and Negapatam, or 
Nag Puttun, with three square miles of territory, had been pur- 
chased from Rajah Ram, regent of the Mahrattaa, and Fort St. 
David built on itj while the older settlements at Vizagapatam 
and Masuiipatam, which had prospered under the protection of 
the kings of Golcondah, were now secured by grants from the 
imperial government. In Bengal, after the peace with A urung- 
Cfiicatra 2 :ebe of 1690, Mr. Job Charnock had returned from 

by Mr Madras, and established the English factory at Chuta- 

(/imrnock. nuttee, on the left bank of the Hooghly, which, with 
several ad. jacent villages, he was allowed to purchase. In 1698, 
Rahim Khan, the last of the once powerful Afghan chiefs of 
Bengal, rebelled, and for a time set the viceroy at defiance. The 
Ft.rtiflra Unprotected European settlements could not be assisted, 
rillu of and were told to make provision for their own safety ; 
factories in and thus the jealousy which had hitherto existed against 
ReiigaL all defences was relaxed. The French, the Dutch, and 
the Danes fortified their respective factories, and after the defeat of 
Fort William Rahim Khan by a Moghul army under the Prince 
baiit. Azim, and his death in the action, the English were 
permitted to complete the fortifications of their settlement, now 
called Calcutta, by the erection of Fort William, named after the 
reigning king of England.^ 


CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOGEESS OP THE ENGLISH (contimied)^ 1708 TO 1746. 

The events connected with the decline of the Moghul empire 
had little effect upon the English, and their prosperity as traders 
continued unimpaired. Bombay was afiected for a while by tbe 
piracies of Kanhojee Angria, a Mabratta chief, who, possessed 

1 llie student is referred to Grant’s * History of the East India 

Company,’ Bruce’s * Annals,’ Mill’s * History (»f India',’ Orme’s ‘ Historical 
Fragments,’ Anderson’s * Origin of Commerce,’ Stewart’s < History of Bengal,’ 
Beveridge’s * History of India,’ for details of tbe events of the period embraced 
in this chapter. — M. T 
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ot stroDg fortresses upon the coast, claimed tribute by sea, as 
bis fellow-chieftains exacted it by land. He respected 
30 dag or nation, and defied alike the English and the Kantiojee 
Portuguese. In 1722, an expedition against his fort "^“^*** 
of Colaba was undertaken by the authorities of Goa and Bombay 
in concert ; on which occasion Commodore Matthews commanded 
three vessels : but the attack failed, and was not renewed, and the 
Mahratta piracies continued. In 1 727, a fine English ship, laden 
with a valuable cargo, was cut off by Angria, and his ©catiiof 
death, which occurred in 1728, was esteemed a relief, Angria, 
especially as his sons contested bis possessions. In addition to 
the wars occasioned by their difierences, the Seedee of Jinjeera 
was in perpetual strife with the P<5shwah, and the neighbourhood 
of the Bombay harbour became the scene of frequent contentions. 
The authorities of Bombay, however, wisely preserved their 
neutrality, and the settlement fiourished almost beyond expecta- 
tion. In 1737, the Portuguese formally espoused the war between 
cause of Sumbhajee Angria, against his brother Mana;iee, 
who was supported by the Pdshwah, and this led to Mahrattas. 
a war between them and the Peshwah, and to an attack by his 
forces upon the island of Salsette, contiguous to Bombay, which 
the Portuguese still retained. On that occasion, the Fort of 
Tannah was captured by the Mahrattas, and the war continued 
during the ensuing year and 1739, under the direction of Chimna- 
jee Appa, the P«^shwah’s brother, who carried on his operations 
with much skill and vigour. The Portuguese were expelled from 
Salsette, and on Mav 16, 1739, the fort of Bassein ^ 
capitulated to the Mahrattas, after a close siege which tak«‘n by 
had lasted from Eebruary 17. The siege and defence 
of this important place were alike creditable to the bravery of both 
parties. The loss of the Portuguese in killed and wounded was 
admitted to be 800 men, while that of the besiegers was acknow- 
ledged to he upwards of 5,000. During the war, the Portuguese 
accused the English of assisting the Mahrattas j and there is no 
doubt that some shells and shot had been sold to them. In other 
respects, they maintained a strict neutrality : though the fact of 
a new commercial treaty having been executed with Chimnajee 
Appa after the siege of Bassein was concluded, that is, in July 
1739, has at best a suspicious appearance. 

In Bengal, the settlement at Calcutta also continued to prosper, 
uj spite of the convulsions of the province. Under the Prospfrtiyut 
government of the celebrated viceroy, Moorshid Kooly 
khan, the country had attained a high degree of prosperity ; and 
upwards of a million sterling, after paying the cost of troops and 
management, were annually remitted to Dehly. Moorshid Kooly 
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0nm«s 
Ticeroyof 
Bengal. 


died m the } ear 1725, and Ms son-in-law^ Shujah-ocd-deen, was 
nominated in liis stead— but to Bengal and Orissa only, Bebar being 
separated from the viceroyalty. During bis administration, the 
settlement of the Ostend India Company at Bunkipoor— against 
which the English and Dutch had protested — was attacked by a 
OBt^nd Bast sent by the viceroy under the orders of the emperor, 

and the Company’s representatives obliged to withdraw 
pelted. permanently from Bengal, On the death of Shujah- 
ood-deen, who had governed Bengal with considerable ability for 
fourteen years, be was succeeded by bis son, Serefraz Khan j but 
AUverdy government was weak and of short duration. Ali- 

Ehanbe- verdy Kham j.n Afghan officer, commander of bis 
father’s troops, intrigued against Mm at Dehly, outbid 
him with the emperor, and finally secured a patent of 
appointment for himself. Under these circumstances, both parties 
Sf^refra* resorted to war, a- d in an action which ensued in the 
SaSlSd month of May 1740, Serefraz Khan was totally defeated 
6iain. killed. Two days afterwards the conqueror entered 

Moorshidabad in triumph, and took possession of the government 
Hia wealth la without further opposition. He sequestered the pro- 
TOttHscated. pgrty of the ex-viceroy’s family, and, as was the custom 
of the period, remitted it to Dehly ; and 1,000,000/. sterling in 
coin, and nearly that amount in jewels and other valuables, is 
evidence of the wealth which in those days was derivable from 
such an office as an imperial viceroyalty. 

Aliverdy’s reign, for it can be called little else, was a vigorous 
vigour of drove out of bis temtory all partizans of 

Aiiverdy Serefraz Khan’s party, and it has already been related 

^ * how he dealt with the first Mahratta invasion ; but 

their hold on Bengal was not a light one, and was materially 
assisted by the rebellion of Moostiifa Khan and the Afghan troops 
in 1745, which they assisted. The defeat and death of Moostufa 
Khan for a time delayed their progress ; but they retumedyear 
Mahratta jear, and caused so much distress throughout 

deraands Bengal, that Aiiverdy Khan was eventually obliged, in 
^ 1751, to admit their demands— to cede to Bughoojee 

Bhoslay the province of Orissa, and to agree to pay thirteen lacs 
— 130,000/. — ^personally as the chouth of Bengal. The English at 
Calcutta were perfectly neutral in all these contests — ^indeed, could 
The Mahratta themselves : and, often threatened by the 

ditch of Mahrattas, threw up around their settlement a ditch 
and rampart which, known under the appellation of 
the ^Mahratta Mtch,’ served for many years afterwards as the 
municipal boundary. The trade of the settlement seems to have 
been satisfactorily progressive, and the factories and other agencies 
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tlirooghotii: the province were unmolested j but no particular re- 
cords of tbe period appear in any history, and it may be inferred 
that no events of any remarkable moment occurred. 

In Madras, however, it was very different. In the year 1744, 
war was declared mutually between the English and 
French, which was destined to affect the Carnatic in 
a greater degree than might at first view be deemed the English 
possible. It is, however, necessary to take a brief 
retrospective view of Carnatic affairs, in order to understand the 
condition in which they stood at the period alluded to. The 


campaigns of Zoolficar Khan in the Carnatic, during Administra* 
the reign of Aurungzebe, have been already detailed. Siif^r 
He was succeeded, on his transfer to Dehly and the ^^'^*** 
northern provinces, by Daood Khan Punnee, who made personal 
friends of the English at Madras, and sometimes visited them, and 
joined the deep carousals which were features of the period. He 
was removed, as had already been related, to Guzerat, and killed 
in the action with Hoosein Aliy near Boorhanpoor, oc>iia 
in 1715. On leaving the Carnatic, he had appointed acts as 
Saadut Oolla as his deputy, who governed the pro- ^ 
vinces from 1710, to his death in 1732, with much moderation 
and ability. On his demise, his nephew, Dost Ally Khan, assumed 
the government, as it were independently ; for it does 
not appear that the emperor, the nominal, or Nizam- Khan 
ool-Moolk, the real superior, were consulted at, all. ^ 

The latter, however, was too deeply ensagedin the political events 
of Dehly and the Mahrattas, to alter the succession, and wn- 
had he been even disposed to interfere, it would have 
given rise to a remarkable contest. Dost Ally had one son, Sufdur 
Ally, ^d had married two daughters, one to Moortuza Ally 
Khan, the other to Chunda Sahib ; and a struggle ensued for the 
government. While this was in progress, the Mahrattas under 
Rughoojee Bhoslay invaded the Carnatic, and in an action with 
them, Dost Ally was slain. Sufdur Ally now made terms with 
Rughoojee, and, on condition of the payment of 1,000,000^. 
sterling, was recognised as Nawab of the Carnatic. 

But meanwhile, Chunda Sahib, on pretext of assisting the 
widowed Ranee, had obtained, by treachery, possession of Tri- 
chinopoiy j and Sufdur Ally was too weak to attack him. Rugh- 
oojee, ttoefore, returned to the Carnatic after his visit to 
Sattara in 1741, and renewed the siege, when Chunda Sahib was 
obliged to capitulate, and, as a measure of safety, waa 
sent to Sattara. During these transactions, however, capttuStes to 
he had placed his wife and family in the French 
pettloment of Pondicherry, under the charge of Monsieur Dupleix, 
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the governor; and this act led subsequently to many strange 
and important events. In a year after his assumption of the 
sufdurAiiy government, Sufdur Aliy was assassinated byMoortum 
assassjnafced, who was proclaimed Nawab ; but the family of 

Sufdur Ally had obtained protection in the English factory of 
Madras, and his son, a minor, was also proclaimed as successor 
to his father. To put an end to these convulsions, Isizam-ool- 
Nizam-ooi- Moolk, as has been already related, marched from 
ippohits Hyderabad in 174S, at the head of an overwhelming 
^IVTie*^ ^*^^**^ force, and, setting aside the claims of Chiinda Sahib, 
Carnatic. and Moortuza Ally, appointed Anwur-ood-deen, or 
Anwur Sahib, to the government of the province during the 
minoiity of the son of Sufdur Ally. The young Nawab was, how- 
ever, assassinated a few years later, and Anwur-ood-deen became 
Nawab, or Nabob, of the Carnatic, and was thus the founder of 
the family which still exists. The foregoing sketch has been 
introduced in order to explain the relations which existed 
between Anwur-ood-deen and Chunda Sahib. The former had 
attached himself to the English, the latter to the French ; and at 
this juncture the war between the English and French com- 
menced. 

Before the declaration of war — indeed, as early as 1741 — the 
Labour. French ministry sent an armament to India under 
dSplSied Labourdonnais, who, already distinguished by his 
toiudia, ^ talents, and by his successful government of Bour- 
bon and the Mauritius, was also intimately acquainted with 
the politics and resources of India. He was to watch the pro- 
Preeaution gress of events in Europe, and be ready to act against 
eVkUhIi English in case war should be declared. These 

niinigcry. preparations were known to the English ministry, who, 
in order to check them, sent a squadron <.f four ships to India 
under Commodore Barnet, which for some time cruised success- 
w , .1 Straits of Sunda, and after the declaration 

Kemeutoff oi War proceeded to the Coromandel coast. Gn June 
Negapatam. 1746, they fell in with the fleet of Labourdoniiais, 
and an indecisive action ensued off Negapatam, which ended in 
the retirement of the English squadron to Ceylon, the reason 
The English assigned for the act being the unseaworthy condition 
retreat. q£ the flagship, a vessel carrying 64 guns. The 
retreat of the English fleet left the coast open to Labour- 
donnais. He proceeded to Pondicherry, where he in vain en- 
deavoured to excite Dupleix to co-operation; but 


Labour^ 

d«<tinaiE) 

Dupleix. 


d*.unai^ana Dupleix had Other schemes of his own in view, and 


was not to be moved. Labourdonnais was, however, 
by no means without energy. He knew how helpless and do- 
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fenceless Madras really was ; he bad a fine force at Me 
commandy and, with nine sbipa and two mortar vessels, Hacraa 
anchored in the Madras roads on September 14, He 
immediately landed bis troops, and commenced the dounais. 
siege of the fort with 300 European sailors and soldiers, 400 
Indians, and 400 Africans: and had as many in reserve, with 
ample stores, and ammunition for his guns. Against these 
forces the Madras factory could oppose barely 300 Europeans j 
many of them, the merchants and clerks of the factory, were 
non-combatants. In addition to the land attack, the fort was 
bombarded from the sea : and though the factory held out for 
some days in hope of a diversion by the English fleet, 
it surrendered on September 25, the Council promising surnMiders to 
to pay a moderate ransom. This was subsequently ^ ^ 

fixed at 44 lacs — 440,000/. — ^irrespective of the merchandise, and 
after three months, the settlement was to he evacuated, and to 
remain unmolested during the war. 

To this convention Dupieix gave his unqualified opposition, and 
declined to become a party to it. The fort of Ma- 
dras, he said, should have been razed to the ground, 
and the English deported ; and it was with dismay terms of 
that the English found they were to remain at his 
mercy. Lahourdonnais could not, or would not, stay in India f 
he sailed for the Mauritius, and on his arrival found 
he had been superseded, and had no resource but to dcmnaia 
return home. The vessel in which he sailed was 
captured, and he was taken to England, where he was honourably 
and hospitably received and entertained ; but on his is 
arrival in France, he was imprisoned in the Bastille, aSItrledfbut 
on March 2, 1748. Here he remained more than two acauittedV 
years without a ti’ial, and when it took place, was acquitted of all 
the charges made against him ; but his sufferings had 
been great j he was reduced to poverty, and died, so to 
speak, of a broken heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE PEOGRESS OP THE ENGLISH (cmtmued), 1748 TO 1761 — 
THE WAR IK THE CARKATIC. 

Ok the departure of Lahourdonnais, Madras remained in posses- 
sion of his troops, a member of the Council of Pondicherry being 
in charge of the local administi ation. If the English, under the 

D D. . 
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expectation of an attack from tke Frenckvliad previously made 
an arrangement with the Nawab of tbe Carnatic to afford tbem 
assistance, and bad paid liberally for tbe services of bis troops, 
inter?eniiy» Madras might have been better defended j but tbe 
Nawli> ofthe iiTesolute, entirely unaccustomed to war, 

Caniatic. and the opportunity passed by. Tbe Nawab, however, 
irritated by an attack upon tbe settlement within bis jurisdic- 
tion, and from which be bad derived friendly assistance, now re- 
monstrated with Dupleix } but being haughtily refused satisfaction 
by him, attempted to enforce his demands, and sent bis 
SJfeSTbe- son Mafooz Khan, at the bead of 10,000 men, to drive 
fore Madras. French from Madras. He attacked the place on 
October 21, but was defeated in a sally by the French troops, 
and took up a position at Maliapoorum, or St. ThonnS, about 
And again at f®^^ uxiles south of Madras, where he hoped to cut 
Maiiapoonim. succour from Pondicherry. Here he was assailed in 
front and rear, with great effect, by the French, and after con- 
vioiation of siderable slaughter of his men, his army fied. Madras 
tion^^Sy^^^’ being now secure, Dupleix deliberately violated tbe 
Dupleix. convention made by Labourdonnais. On October 80, 
he summoned a meeting of the English, confiscated all theii 
.. u property, and offered them the alternative of remaining 

The English r tf ^ .. x t» 

publicly as pnsoners of war on parole, or being sent to Fondi- 

degraded. Some escaped to Fort St. David: but the 

governor and most of the inhabitants were taken to Pondicherry, 
and publicly degraded by being marched through the streets. 

Dupleix’s next operation was an attack upon Fort St. David, 
Failure of ^ Strong work fourteen miles south of Pondicherry, but 
unsuccessful j a portion of the attacking 
David. party was severely handled by a force sent for the 
relief of the place by the Nawab, under his sons Mafooz Khan 
and Mahomed Ally; and a siege being impracticable, the troops, 
which- had been commanded by a Swiss officer, named Paradis, 
Dupieix retreated. Disappointed in this, and in a subsequent 
Haw&*'*** attempt to surprise tbe place, Dupleix now com- 
terntory. menced reprisals against the Nawab’s territory about 
Madras, which excited so much alarm, that the Nawab, now 
Whoaban- believing, from Dupleix’s representations, that the 
Eaglish* English had no real power, abandoned them, and sent 

his son Mafooz Khan to Pondicherry, where he was 

received with great pomp. The fort of St. David still, however, 
held out, and had received a supply of money and a reinforce- 
Fort St. ment of twenty men from Ceylon. On March 2, 1747, 

Hered by a another French force was seen approaching for a third 

time, and the garrison drew up to receive them. 
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While the parties were interchanging distant cannon-shots, 
gome ships were descried nearing the coast, which proved 
to he the long-looked for English fleet. Fort St David was 
immediately reinforced, and the fleet passed on to Madras, where 
a French ship of sixty guns lying there was destroyed; 
hut the approach of the monsoon rendered any opera- returna to 
tions against the place impossible, and the squadron 
returned to Ceylon. 

I^efore another season opened, Major Stringer. Lawrence, a 
distinguished oiBcer, arrived at Fort St. David as com- 
mander of all the forces of the company in India, and Major 
some treacherous communications from natives were 


detected and punished, which events added to the security of the 
place. On June 7, the French fleet again attacked the settlement, 
but without effect. The enemy suffered heavy loss in an assault upon 
Cuddalore, the native town, and retreated precipitately; and on 
July 29, a large fleet from England made its appearance, Arrival of 
and being joined by the squadron under Admiral Griffin, 
amounted to thirty sail of ships. The land forces at Fort St. 
David now amounted to 3,700 Europeans, and about 2,600 njj^« 
tives, partly disciplined. 

With this force, the siege of Pondicherry was decided upon, and 
the Naw^b, emboldened by the new exhibition of power 
and resources, promised co-operation. But the siege, Poldicherry 
from many causes — principally the unskilful direction 
•f the engineer officers — proved an utter failure. It had lasted 
fifty days, the monsoon was commencing, and upwards of 1,000 
Europeans had died from casualties and the effects of climate. It 
was therefore raised, and the troops returned to Fort St. David. 

I Dupleix made the most of his success; writing to every native 
jourt in India, including that of the emperor, that the English 
were cowards, who, with overwhelming forces, had been tin- 
j able to recover their losses, or retrieve their honour. Another 

I campaign would, there is little doubt, have had a far different 

Isermination. The English were all powerful at sea; succours 
to the French could not approach them, and Madras peace 
would have been recovered. Meanwhile peace had , 

I l>een concluded between the nations of Europe, and iraace. 

I Madras was given up. 

1 It was now that the real ambition of Dupleix began to show 

itself. The war with the English had been confined to 
purely local affairs ; but during its continuance he had 
already witnessed the ease with which his handful of 
Europeans had overthrown a host of Moghul soldiers ; he 
had already made some progress in disciplining natives ; and if 
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he cast his military means into any of the disputes between native 
authorities, there could be no question of success, and of the 
foundation of a military power in India, far transcending in 
national glory and advantage anything to be derived fi*om trade. 
The same thoughts, at the same time, seem to have influenced the 
Proposals of English, who, with a fine force at their command, were 
BAnhmo^t ijing inactive at Fort St. David. Sanhojee, a relative 
tbe English, of the Mahratta Rajah of Tanj ore, made offers, as a 
claimant to the throne— of which he had been dispossessed by 
an illegitimate brother — of immense sums and territorial cessions, 
if he were assisted by a force ; and his oflers were ac- 


Bxpedition 
of Cai 
Cope. 


of Captain cepted. The first expedition, under Captain Cope, set 


out in March 1749 ; but a furious storm, which over- 
took it in April, so completely disorganised the equipments, causing 
also the loss of a ship of sixty guns, that it was abandoned. It 
jjajor renewed under Major Lawrence, who captured 

takirthe^ D^vicotta, an operation rendered memorable by the 
field. conduct of Clive, who had recently joined the army, 

and whose brilliant services will be hereafter detailed. Sanhojee 
gained a pension by the movement, and the further progress of 
the English was stayed by the cession of Di^vicotta by 
Adjustment ]^ajah of Tanjore, with a small territory, and pay- 
dispute. naent of the expenses of the war. Thus concluded the 
first insignificant attempt, in India, of English interference in 
native affairs j but that of Dupleix was of a far different 
character. 

It will be remembered that Chunda Sahib, on his surrender of 
the fort of Trichinopoly to the Mahrattas in 1741, had been sent 
prisoner to Sattara, and that his wife and family had been com- 
mitted by him to the charge of Dupleix, who had afforded them 
a secure retreat in Pondicherry. Madame Dupleix, though of pure 
French parentage, had been born and educated in Pondicherry, and 
consequently spoke the vernacular languages as her mother-tongue. 

She appears also to have been of an intriguing spirit j 


Had&me 

Dupieix'i 

political 


Dupieix's fQj. it was she who managed the traitorous correspon- 


intrigue. dence with the native troops of the English at Fort 
St. David, which was detected and punished. Madame Dupleix 
grew to he on terms of intimacy with the wife of Chunda Sahib, 
and readily listened to her schemes for obtaining her husband’s 
liberty, to which want of money to bribe the court at Sattara 
seemed to he the only obstacle. Could be be released, there 
was no doubt, as be was a popular prince, and Anwur-ood- 
deen, the Nawab, was much the reverse, that the people 

declare for Mm 5 and, supported by Dupleix’s army 

would quickly give him the ascendant in the 
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Carnatic. This was the opportunity for establishing the poli 
tical influence of his nation, for which Dupleix had Dupieix 
long thirsted, and he eagerly embraced it Seven lacs 
of rupees — 70,000/. — were advanced by Dupleix, find 
remitted by Chunda Sahib’s wife secretly to her husband, and he 
was at once set at liberty. 

Early in 1748 Chunda Sahib left Sattara, accompanied by a few 
tried friends, and being a well-known leader, was engaged by the 
Kajah of Chittledroog, then at war with Bednore. In chandasaiiib 
an action which ensued, however, he was taken prisoner 
and thus delayed j but at this juncture Nizam-ool-Moolk died, and 
Anwur-ood-deen, deprived of the aid of his master and 
patron, might not be able to resist. Consequent on Mooik's 
Nizam-ool-Moolk’s death, a contest now ensued be- 
tween his second son, Nasir Jung, and his nephew, MozufFer 
Jung, the son of Nizam-ool-Mooik’s daughter. Mo- chunda saMtj 
zuffer Jung was in no position to contest the Deccan, 
but he was joined by Chunda Sahib, who disclosed to ^nugr. 
him his connection with the French; and at the head of a respect- 
able force they marched towards the Carnatic, being ^ 
joined by a French detachment of 400 Europeans and detachmenc 
2,000 disciplined Sepoys, under M. d’Auteuil. Anwur- 
ood-deen prepared to meet the invasion with spirit ; but it is 
somewhat unaccountable why he did not apply for Anwur-ood- 
assistance from the English. It is probable, perhaps, 
that their ill-success in the Tanjore aflTair had caused invasion, 
them to fall in his estimation as soldiers, or he may have de- 
precated any assistance from foreigners, which could only be 
obtained by great sacrifices. Be this as it may, he met the 
Invaders at Amhoor, where he had posted his army, 
and was defeated and slain in the combat. His two featedand 
sons, however, escaped. The war was, for the present, ® ^ 
at an end; the conquerors entered Arcot with great pomp ; 
Mozuffer Jung was proclaimed Soohahdar of the Deccan, and 
Chunda Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic. Thence the The allies at 
allies proceeded to Pondicherry, where Dupleix enter- Pondicherry, 
tained his guests with regal magnificence, and received from them 
a grant of eighty-one villages near the town. DupleLx 
now urged his allies to complete their conquest of the vi/ia#?e8fco 
province ; hut Chunda Sahib turned into Tanjore, from 
the rajah of which he hoped to exact a heavy sum of money, if 
not to dispossess Mm of his kingdom. The rajah made little re- 
sistance, and engaged ultimately to pay seventy lacs of rupees 
—700,000/. — hy instaiments. While the allies were occupied 
b these inconsequent operations, they recMved news from 
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England. 

Advance of 
Kasir Jung. 


Dupleix tBat Nasir Jung had arrived from th© Deccan ’with an 
'mmens^ army, and was already in possession of Arcot There- 
upon they retired at once to Pondicherry. 

Meanwhile the Council of Madras had fallen into great per- 
pcr^ioTcity at plexity as to what course they should pursue. Was it 
Madras. preferable to remain neutral, or to take a part in the 
war? This question was in some degree decided by the im- 
petuosity of Mahomed Ally, son of Anwur-ood-deen, who, after 
his father’s death, had fled to Trichinopoly, where the 
family and treasure wore deposited, and urgently be- 
sought assistance ; 120 European soldiers were sent to 
him, but at the same time, by a strange inconsistency, 
the fleet of Admiral Boscawen was permitted to depart for 
^ “ The Council were, however, committed in their policy 
by the succour of Mahomed Ally; and as ISTasir Jung, 
with his huge army of 300,000 men, advanced upon 
Pondicherry, they sent to his camp 600 Europeans under Major 
Lawrence, and Mahomed Ally also joined it with 6,000 horse. 
On the other hand, Dupieix augmented his force, with his allies, 
to 2,000 Europeans ,* but some disagreement, the cause of which 
has never transpired, existed between the French officers and 
Dupieix ; they refused to fight, and with their men were sent to 
Pondicherry. On this, Mozuffer Jung surrendered himself to his 
uncle; but Chunda Sahib, fighting bravely, escaped. It might he 
supposed that the French combination was now broken up. Nasir 
Jung returned to Arcot, and Major Lawrence, unable to effect any 
object favourable to the English interests, returned to Madras. 

Dupieix, however, was as active in intrigue as ever. He dis- 
Dupicix'9 covered, through an agent, that there was great dis- 
intriguea. content in the camp of Nasir Jung, and that the Patdu 
chiefs of Kurnool, Ouddapa, and Savanoor, were in secret mutiny. 
He attacks ^ow sent an expedition by sea to Masulipatam, 

Maanifpatam. ^}iich was Carried by assault. Mahomed Ally, with 
whom was an English detachment under Captain Cope, after some 
The French <lesultory movements, refused to pay its expenses, and 
S?fe?”:Maho. withdrawn to Madras ; upon which the French, 

medAiiy. company with Chunda Sahib, attacked and routed 
him with great slaughter, and the reduction of Ginjee followed. 
^ , Nasir Jung, now alarmed by these active movemeLts 

negotiates and successes, sought to treat with Dupieix ; but the 
with Dupieix. agmn masters of the situation, and 

Diipleix’s demands rose in proportion. Mozufier Jung was to 
he set at liberty, Masulipatam and its dependencies 

Ills dematida , , , . t ^ .-r . 

ceded to the hreneh, and Onimda Sahib in’<?ested 
as Nawdb of the Carnatic. Nasir Jung would have resisted 
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these hard terms, and ordered his army to fight j hut it was one 
thing to order and another to execute. The army was well- 
nigh immoTahie, and Nasir Jung, having in vain tried 
to advance for the recovery of Ginjee, was obliged to 
accept the demands, heavy as they were, and to draw 
tip the treaty. But there had been delay: and delay was in- 
tolerable to M. Dupleix. -He had no assurance that the treaty 
would be executed, and he ordered an advance of his forces at 
Ginjee to enforce it; they amounted only to 800 Europeans 
and 3,000 Sepoys, who marched from Ginjee on December 4, to 
the attack of an army believed to be upwards of 300,000 strong, 
with 100 guns. When they neared the camp, which Dupieix 
extended for eighteen miles, they were led, by a guide 
from their confederates, to the division occupied by iJasir Jung, 
Nasir Jung, and attacked it at night. Early in the morning 
Nasir Jung mounted his elephant to ascertain the progress of the 
fight, and soon discovered he was betrayed. Upbraiding Nasir Jung 
the Nawab of Kumool with his treachery, he was shot 
dead by that chieftain as he spoke, and the conflict was at an end. 

3Iozufier Jung was at once proclaimed Soohahdar of the 
Deccan; and accompanied by M. de la Touche, the French 
commander, proceeded to Pondicherry, where M. Dupleix, 
more than ever triumphant, and Chunda Sahib, gave Dupieix’s 
Mm a magnificent reception. While it lasted, indeed, 
the result of his policy was more magnificent than Dupleix, in his 
wildest dreams, had ever perhaps contemplated. He had jg appointed 
not only created a Nawab of the Carnatic, but a 
Soohahdar of the Deccan. He was appointed governor i»dia. 
of all the Moghul territory south of the Eiishna ; Chonda Sahib 
was to be subject to him ; the coinage was to be sti'uck at Pondi- 
cherry, and to the French nation was ceded Masulipatam and 
its dependencies, with other portions, yielding probahly five lacs, 
or 50,000/., per year. For his own share of Nasir Jung’s treasure 
he Wiis to receive twenty lacs, or 200/)00/., and the expenses of 
the war; and gratuities to the officers were provided for on equally 
liberal terms. But these were not the only claims 
which Mozuffer Jung had to satisfy. The three traitor tiiePaiun 
Nawabs made their own demands. The territories ®* 
they had usurped wei*e to he confirmed ; they were to he exempt 
from payment of tribute, and half the treasury of Nasir Jang was 
to be bestowed upon them. Mozuffier Jung, as well he might be, 
was afraid of these turbulent feudatories, and would not ^ 
trust himself with them without a French escort. M. de tached 
Bussy, therefore, the ablest officer at Dupleix’s dis- SSuffer 
posal, was detached with him in command of 300 
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Europeans and 2,000 Se^ and Mozuifer Jung marclied for 
Hyderabad on January 4, 1*751. On entering the territory of tbe 
The Naw;ii> l^awab of Kurnool, an ambuscade was discovered j tlie 
French troops attacked and carried the defile, but in 
Jung. pursuing tbe Patans, tbe Nawab oi ilurnool, iinamg 
escape impossible, turned upon Mozuffer Jung, whom Bussy bad 
been unable to restrain, and slew Mm, bimself being 
wnducfi5 immediately killed. Instant action was necessary : and 

Bossy. Bussy, without hesitation, sent for Salabut J ung, the 

third son of Nizam-ool-Mooik, and caused him, with the consent 
of the army, to be proclaimed Soobahdar of the Deccan. By this 
measure, tranquilliity was at once restored } and it is impossible not 
to award to M. Bussy tbe highest meed of honour for hia 
ready presence of mind, and great ability and vigour of conduct. 
He was not exacting in his demands on the new soobahdar. He 
Mozuffer ^^ight have required and exacted many additional con- 

Jung’s cessions to his nation, and no opposition would have 

been made to them ; but be was content with the con- 
flnned. firmation of what had already been granted by Mo- 
zufier Jung, and with this even M. Dupleix was satisfied. 


CHAPTER V. 

IHE PE06BESS OF THE ESTGLISH AJTI) WAE IN THE CAKNATIC 

{concluded)^ 1751 to 1754. 

A STBANGE complication of affairs had now ensued. The English 
„ and French in the Carnatic, though their nations were 

O^raplicattoa i i i t/y. ^ .. y 

vf Carnatic at peace, had taken up different sides of native politics .; 

“ ' and the real question at issue, the eventual local supe- 
riority, was to he fought out under cover of them. After the 
departure of Mozuffer Jung, the English would probably have 
acknowledged Chunda Sahib as Nawab, if their ally, Mahomed 
Ally, were secured in Trichinopoly ; but to this Dupleix would by 
Biege of means consent : and Chunda Sahib’s first act, after 

by taking possession of Arcot, in February 1751, was to 

skhib. advance to the siege of Trichinopoly with his own 
forces and 800 French auxiliaries. The former weak garrison of 
English soldiers sent to the aid of Mahomed Aliy from Madras, has 
been already mentioned : and Lieutenant Olive was now despatched 
with a further reinforcement j but Manomed Aliy, perhaps dis- 
trustful of them, and under apprehension from the superior forces 
of his rival, called in the aid of the Mahratta chief, Moorary Rao of 
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Gooty, Nunjeraj, the regent of Mysore, and the troops of Tanjore. 
Meanwhile Olive, whose daring spirit and military 
talent were becoming more and more developed, con- pedftil^'o 
ceived the bold design of seizing Arcot while the troops 
of Chnnda Sahib were drawn off for the siege of Trichinopoly ; 
and, on his return to Fort St. David, laid his plan before Mr. 
Saunders, the governor of Madras, who at once appreciated the 
boldness and strategetic utility of tbe measure. 200 European 
soldiers, 300 Sepoys, and ten field-pieces, were all that could he 
spared ,* and with these Clive marched directly upon 
Arcot, through a tremendous storm of wind and rain, possession ot 
reached it on August 31, and took possession of it, un- 
opposed by the garrison, who had fled. It was almost an open 
town j but the fort was tenable, and by strengthening the defences, 
and scouring tbe country around for supplies, he made the position 
very formidable. 

As he had supposed, his movement at once attracted the atten- 
tion of Chunda Sahib, and a force was detached from Arcot 
Trichinopoly for the siege of Arcot. It is impossible 
to follow the details of this siege, which fonns one of the noblest 
exploits of Clive’s remarkable life; hut for seven weeks, cuve’s noble 
relief from Madras having failed to reach him, he 
bravely withstood the efforts of 10,000 native troops and 150 
French. The fort was breached in several places ; the scarcity 
was so great that the native troops drank the water in which rice 
was boiled, while they gave the rice to the Europeans ; and the 
danger of capture seemed so imminent, that Olive despatched a 
messenger to Moorary Kao, whose camp was about thirty miles 
distant, to come to his assistance. On November 14, however, tbe 
troons of Chunda Sahib, under their commander Kaiah 

V 1 j mi j *' assail- 

Sabib, advanced to the storm. 1 here were two prac- ants^are 
ticable breaches, and the defenders were reduced to evacuate the 
eighty Europeans and 120 Sepoys ; nevertheless the 
assailants wer§, beaten hack with great loss, and during the night 
evacuated the town. Tn the evening a reinforcement, under 
Captain Kilpatrick, arrived from Madras, and any further attack 
by the enemy was impossible. Clive now assumed the cnve takes 
offensive, and was joined by about 600 Mahratta horse, 
his own force being 200 Europeans and 700 Sepoys- With this, 
however, he defeated a combined French and native army under 
Eajah Sahib, at Arnee, and following up his advantage, jjis suo 
gave them another severe defeat at Gaverypauk, where cesses, 
he captured twelve pieces of artillery. He would now have ad- 
vanced to the relief of Tiichinopoly, on which the strength of the 
French was concentrated ; hut the arrival of Major Lawrence 
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from England placed Mm in a subordinate position. Never before, 
bowever, in India, bad British troops fought as they Lad under 
Glive, and never had native Sepoys so bravely emulated them. 
They had beaten the French in every encounter, and had risen 
immensely in native estimation. 

The c^erations begun under Clive were successfully continued 
Military Under Lawrence, who advanced to the relief of Trichi- 
aiverations at nopoly, against which the French and Chunda Sahib 
Trictiinopoiy. effected very little. Mahomed Ally’s allies from 
Mysore and Tanjore, with those of Moorary Kao, augmented his 
forces to an equality with those of Ghimda Sahib, and in addition 
there were the English under Lawrence. After a series of opera- 
tions, which are interesting and well repay the perusal of the 
Tbe French student,^ the French and Chunda Sahib were shut up 
iurSdert™ the fortified pagoda of Seringham on an island i? 
Lawrence, the Cavery, opposite to Trichinopoly. Here they were 
summoned to surrender at discretion, and M. Law, their com- 
mander, agreed to the terms offered. 600 Europeans with 300 
Sepoys laid down their arms, and became prisoners of war, and 
thirty pieces of cannon with a large quantity of military stores 
were taken possession of. Chunda Sahib had previously obtained 
permission to depart, and bad fallen into the hands of Monajee, 
the Tanjore general. His fate is thus related by Major Lawrence, 
ohundasahtb States in his narrative that at a council on the 
ts beheaded, gubject, at wMch #16 native chieftains could not agree, 

^ I proposed that we should have the charge of him, and keep him 
confined in one of our settlements j this was by no means ap- 
proved, and we parted without coming to any resolution ; but 
some of Monajee’s people put an end to the dispute by cutting off 
his head, which was done on June 3, 1752,’ and it may be added 
that Major Lawrence was in no position to prevent the act. The 
Continuation however, end with the death of Chunda 

y^o^a*** Sahib. The Mysore and Mahratta troops joined the 

French, for Mahomed Ally had failed in all his agree- 
ments with his allies, and most notably in respect of surrendering 
Trichinopoly to the Mysore troops, as he had promised to do. 
Lawrence urged that the whole of the Carnatic should be first 
cleared of the enemy; but this opinion was overruled by Mr. 
Saunders, who sent a totally inadequate force against the great 
fort of Ginjee, which proved a miserable failure. This raised 
rbe Fnen^h hopes for a time, and his troops took the field ; 

at hut they were encountered at Bahoor, near Fort St. 

David, on August 27, and totally defeated by Ijawrence 

^ Fide ‘War in the Carnatic, 1761,’ Orme’s ‘ History,* Mill’s * Histoiy,’ 
VoL fix.; beveridge’s * History,’ vol. i. &c. 
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with th© loss of eight guns, and all their military stores ; the 
officer in command, M. Kirjean, with 100 Europeans, being 
taken priaoner. This action, with the capture of Covelong and 
Chingleput by Olive, which were in reality two very desperate 
enterprises, closed the campaign of 1752. 

In 1753, as soon as the monsoon closed, the Mahrattas and Myso- 
reans having meanwhile gone over to the French, the oampatgn of 
war was opened by an attack by the allies upon Trichino- 
poly, in which an English garrison had been left under Oaptam 
Dalton. It had been occupied in perpetual checks of the Mysore 
troops, which sought to gain possession, and at length endeavoured 
to reduce the garrison by famine. Dalton’s provisions were nearly 
at an end, when he apprised Lawrence of the fact, who marched at 
once to his relief ; and by a curious coincidence, arrived on the same 
day as a French detachment, which reinforced the troops already 
in possession of the Seringham pagoda. After a series of minor 
operations, an action ensued near the fort, on Septem- ^cuonat 
ber 20, 1753, in which the French, in a spirited charge 
with the bayonet, were defeated, and their commander, French 
M. d’Autuc, taken prisoner. The forces of the allies were 
still, however, very numerous, and Major Lawrence and a consi- 
derable number of the troops being temporarily absent, the fort 
was assaulted on the niffht of November 27 : but the „ 
attempt failed, and the loss of the French was very repulsed from 
severe. The repulse was, however, followed by a success, ' 
in which a convoy from Madras was surprised and cut off by the 
allied Mahrattas and Tanjoreans, assisted by the French, and in 
this manner the war continued till October 1754, the one party at 
times pressing the siege, and the other endeavouring to raise it, 
which occasioned many interesting and varied achievements. 

At this crisis, M. Dupleix found himself superseded by 
M. Godeheu, who had been specially sent from France Arrival of 
to put an end to tbe war, and wbo reached India on Sonw 
August 2, 1754 ; and on October 10, a suspension of 
hostilities was agreed upon between tbe French com- of Simfea 
missioner and Mr. Saunders, governor of Madras, which Treaty be- 
was continued for three months in anticipation of a 
general treaty. On December 26 the more formal Frencii. 
treaty was executed, the first article of which specifies that the 
companies should renounce all ^ Moorish dignities,’ and refrain from 
further interference with native powers. The possessions of each 
were to be equalised, and are specified in the articles j and the 
treaty was to continue in force as made, pending the confirmation 
or otherwise of the respective authorities in Europe. At firsj 
sight there undoubtedly appears a decided sacrifice of interests by 
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Oie Frencli ; and if the relinquishment of the Northern Circars had 
been actually included, no doubt would have been so. These 
territories, however, had been assigned by Salabut Jung to Bussy, 
in payment of his troops ; and so fell out of the genera} category. 
Pniiureof M masterly policy for the sway of the 

Dupieirt ‘ Carnatic had been unduly broken up, his ally Chunda 
fitbeints. Sahib was dead j and though his son, a minor, survived, 
and was even put forward by Dupleix, the opposite party, strength- 
ened by the English, had become too powerful. Bupleix’s fate was 
Pate of ^ melancholy termination to his ambitious schemes. 
Dupleix. When he went back to France, his accounts proved bis 
large claims on the Government ; for, in support of his policy, he h||f 
not only used bis own private funds to the extent of 300 , 0001 ^ but 
had borrowed largely. These debts were, however, repudiated by 
the French Government j and though a letter of protection was 
granted to him against his creditors, he died of anxiety and vexa- 
tion, and in poverty — a second victim to the short-sighted policy 
and ignorance of the French nation. Nor can the eminent services 
stTvices of Saunders be passed over without remark. It is 

Mr, Saunders, questionable whether they were ever recognised ; certain 
at least, that they were never rewarded as they should have been. 
But for his undaunted resolution, and perseverance under all diffi- 
culties, Mahomed Ally, unworthy as he was, would never have 
been adequately supported. Mr. Saunders, with true good faith 
which never swerved, was determined that the French should not 
possess a governor of the Carnatic wholly dependent upon them j 
and, amidst all difficulties and perplexities, calmly and persever- 
ingly worked out his purpose till the arrival of M. Godeheu 
placed the question beyond issue, in the treaty which was obtained 
from him, which, more than success against them in the field 
humiliated the French in the opinion of the natives of India, and 
laid the foundation of British ascendency. 

Meanwhile M. Bussy had accompanied Salabut Jung, and the 
Proceedings had advanced as far as the Krishna river, when 

Of Bussy. it was met by that of the P^shwah, who, inatructed 

from Behly, was acting in the interest of Ghazee-ood-deen, the 
late Nizam-ool-Moolk’s eldest son, and therefore the real successor 
to his dominions. An action was imminent, when the P^shwah 
received news from Sattaia which obliged him to return. Shao 
had died in 1751 j but before his demise, having no male offsprino’, 
he was induced to adopt Rama, or Ram Rajah, the son, as was 
alleged, of the second Sivajee, whose existence had hitherto been 
H*,oncealed; hut before Shao’s death the P^shwah had contrived to 
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were created tlie executive rulers of the Mahratta State, on condi- 
tion of governing it in the name and on the behalf of 
the great Sivajee’s posterity. Suhwar Bye, the widow of Pe«hwah’a 
Shao, would no doubt have opposed this arrangement, conWmed 
but under the effect of a taunting message from the 
Pdshwah, who had discovered her conspiracy against him, she 
burned herself with her husband’s body. It was a base and cruel 
alternative, and was assisted by the unhappy lady’s brother; but it 
secured the Pdshwah’s present power, audits hereditary descent to 
his successors. The news received by the Pdshwah now was that 
Tara Bye, the grandmother of Hto Rajah, had, with the assist- 
ance of several great chiefs, made a revolution at Sattara, by 
which Rto Rajah was to be delivered from the power of the 
P^shwah ; but the attempt proved abortive : the Rajah was kept 
in close confinement by Tara Bye herself, and the Gaikwar, who 
had aided her movement, was secured and imprisoned. 

The P^shwah was now at liberty to proceed against Salabut 
Jung, who, with M. Bussy, had reached Ahmed- war between 
nugger. Thenc® they advanced upon Poona, and the sSmt^ 
Mahratta army was defeated by a night attack on 
November 22, 1751. On the 27th, Salabut Jung was attacked 
in turn, and was saved only by the gallantry of the Defeat of the 
French ; and the campaign continued, with occasional ^*^^^*“*^«* 
advantages, now to one side and now to the other, till Salabut 
Jung’s troops, already discontented by arrears of pay, Anarmiatioe 
threatened to mutiny. Under Bussy’s advice, there- 
fore, the P5shwah’s overtures were accepted, and an armistice 
ensued. Although the terms of these overtures did not transpire, 
they may he readily imagined. The P^ahwah had been in treaty 
with Ghazee-ood-deen, now on his way to the Deccan, and had 
been promised extensive territorial cessions for his assistance in 
the inevitable contest with Salabut Jung; and it is therefore 
probable, that these cessions were also promised by Salabut 
Jung should he succeed. Thus the Pdshwah’s neutrality was, 
for the present, apparently secured ; while he evidently per- 
ceived that the side he should support in the contest must 
eventually prove victorious. Meanwhile, Bughoojee Bhdslay, 
during the campaign between Salabut Jung and the P6shwah, 
had invaded Western Berar, taken Gawilgurh and Narnalla, and 
occupied the country as far south as the Godavery. Ghazee-ood- 
deen was not opposed by his oruther on his entry into the 
Deccan, and he was joined by the P^shwah, who, abandoning 
his promised neutrality, accompanied him to Aurungahad, and 
obtained firom him the cession of the whole of the territory 
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between the Taptyand the Godavery, which included Western 
Berar. While encamped near the city, Ghazee-ood-deen ac- 
Ghjoee-ood- invitation from the mother of Nizam Ally, 

deen poi- one of his father^s widows who resided at Aurungahad, 
***“ * * and partook of a poisoned dish, from the effects of 

which he almost directly expired. Whether the crime was 
instigated hy Salahut Jung, or was one of the harem intrigues 
then only too common in great Mahomedan families, is nowhere 
explained; but no odium seems to hawe attached 

SalabutJung •. . -i. t 

Ticeroy of itself to Salabut Jung, now without a rival in the 
e eccan. ^ Confirmation from Dehly, it was not 

now needed as a matter of security, and would be acknowledged 
only as an honorary compliment. No opposition to Salabut 
Jung was offered, and under Bussy’s advice, though unwillingly, 
he confirmed the grants to the P^shwah, already made hy his 
brother, hy which the Peyn Gunga became the southern boun- 
dary of the Mahratta possessions of Berar, the posts taken up by 
Bughoojee as far south as the Godavery being entirely with- 
drawn. 

Bussy^s conduct throughout these events is entitled to the 
/Pussy's highest praise. It will be readily imagined that a 
conduct. foreigner, entirely unsupported, and dependent only 
upon a prince’s precarious favour, would become a mark for 
jealousy and conspiracy. He had no private means of his own, 
and must depend upon what he could locally obtain for the pay of 
his troops. After some struggles with the executive minister, Syed 
liushkur Khan, who desired the dismissal of the Europeans, Bussy, 
who ‘had been obliged to go to Masulipatam for change of air, sud- 
denly returned to Hyderabad, and marched to Aurungahad, where 
the court then was. His presence once more secured Salabut Jung, 
who dismissed his enemy ; and, as a provision for the French 
auxiliaries, assigned to M. Bussy the whole of the eastern pro- 
vinces, called the Northern Circars, the revenue of which amounted 
to fifty lacs, or 500, 000^., per annum. No European power in 
India had ever acquired such a possession. It was fertile and 
productive ; its coast was open for 600 miles, and communication 
with Hyderabad was easy and rapid. Nor did the convention 
of Pondicherry affect this possession, so long as M. Bussy re- 
mained the servant only of a native power. The country was 
well and moderately managed, and Bussy became as much 
distinguished hy his civil administration as hy his military 
talent 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PBO0KES8 OP THE ENGLISH AND FKENCH (oonttnueiT)^ 

1754 TO 1756. 

Althoxjob: tbe treaty of Pondicherry put an end to the actual 
war in the Carnatic between the French and English, g{t„ationof 
it did not prevent further undertakings in concert with 
native powers j while, on the other hand, the late audtbeir 
allies could not understand why they should he de- 
barred from action by its provisions. Nunjeraj, the regent of 
Mysore, declared he would not depart till he had obtained 
Trichinopoly j while Mahomed Ally, the nawab, considering 
he had a right to tribute from Madura and Tinneveily, two small 
States to the southward, called upon the English for assistance. 
The Mysoreans were obliged to abandon their pretensions under 
an invasion of their dominions by the P5shwah but the Madura- 
expedition, which may be considered the first deliberate breach 
of the treaty, continued, and was prolonged by various xbe psshwah 
circumstances for several years. In 1754, the P^sh- 
wah proceeded to the Carnatic to levy the national thecamatic. 
tribute, and Salabut Jung, accompanied by Bussy, also marched 
in the same direction. While Salabut Jung protected Mysore 
from the Mabrattas, he was bent upon exacting his tribute from 
that State, already impoverished by the expenses of the Bn^sy’a 
Carnatic campaign j and imder these separate interests position. 
Bussy was placed in a delicate position, as his nation was in 
alliance with Mysore; but he contrived to extricate himself 
from it with his usual address, claiming to Mysore that his 
presence alone had prevented the P^shwah from plundering the 
country — which, indeed, was true/ 

Colonel Clive, who had been absent on leave in England, 
returned to India in 1755; being sent out to Bombay cuve return* 
in command of a large detachment of troops. While 
in England, he had afforded much information in regard to the 
effects of the treaty of Pondicherry, and the ^real 
strength and position of M, Bussy in the Deccan ; mentsin 
and had shown clearly that, as he said, ^so long 
as there was one Frenchman in arms in the Deccan, or in 
India, there could be no peace. For his own part, he desired 
nothing better than to dispute the mastery of the Deccan with 
M. Bussy ; ^ and it was perhaps then as privately clear to hit 
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miod as it was avowedly so afterwards, that the whole of India 
The Buguah belong to the conqueror. At this time, the 

character character of the English was fast rising in popular 
esSSSItSi to estimation in India. The faithful manner in which 
they had supported the Nawab of the Carnatic, in 
spite of their own weakness; the manner in which they had 
been reinforced, and their superiority by sea, were becoming 
gradually observed. 

In Bombay, their neighbour the Pdshwah was not a person to 
neglect his own interests : and though he had not been 
aui Bombay able to avail himself of English aid in reducing Surat; 
coaiSc^tore- another opportunity now presented itself. Toolajee 
press piracy, possession of the coast between Ban- 

coote and Sawunt-warree, south of Bombay, had defied the Pesh- 
wah’s authority, whereas his brother Manajee acknowledged it. 
Toolajee^s piracies were very active and mischievous : and the 
P^shwah, as also the English at Bombay, had severely sufiered from 
them. Independent of Toolajee Angria, the chief of Sawunt- 
warree and the Rajah of Kolapore employed piratical vessels; 
and by these means the coast had become extremely unsafe. In 
March 17fi5, the Pdshwah prepared to co-operate with the English 
officers at Bombay for the reduction of these piratical forts ; and 
though there were none of the king’s ships present, they sent 
Commodore James on March 27, with a vessel of forty-four guns, 
severndroog ^ homh-ketch, to he supported by the Mahratta 
captured. fleet, against Severndroog, which was gallantly attacked 
and captured. It was made over to the Pdshwah, according to 
^ ^ stipulation : and the English obtained from him Ban- 
c<^des coote, which was their first territorial possession, except 

* Bombay, on the western coast. The season was too 
far advanced for further operations, and the Bombay Council, as 
well on that account as their paucity of means, deferred them till 
the arrival of Colonel Clive’s force, and the fleet under Admiral 
Watson. Even, then, the question of employing Clive against 
Bussy in the Deccan, in which the P^shwah would no doubt have 
j oined, instead of against Angria, was some time under considera- 
tion. The Madras Council would have preferred action by land, 
and strenuously urged this measure, but the authorities of Bombay 
were doubtful whether, under the treaty of Pondicherry, they 
could enter on such a campaign against Salabut Jung and Bussy, 
and it was finally decided to reduce Angria. 

The armament was prepared and dispatched in Eebruary 1766. 
Kxpedition It Consisted of fourteen vessels, three of which were 
Watson and ships of the line, and carried 800 Europeans and 1,000 
native soldiers. Before the fleet sailed, the chief officers 
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had met and determined to divide the prize-mcney without 
reference to the Mahrattas, who, independently of the English, 
had already taken several of Angria’s forts; but they had not 
succeeded against Gheriah, which they had only invested by 
land. On Febiuary 12, Admiral Watson opened fire against 
the fort, and Colonel Olive, landing the troops, took up a position 
between the fort and the Mahratta army. There was an attempt 
on the part of the Mahratta commander to prevent the English 
getting possession of the place, hy asserting that Toolajee Angria 
was already negotiating with him for its surrender ; but this was 
disregarded, and next day Angria’s fleet was burned, and the fort 
surrendered. About ten lacs of rupees — 100,0004 — was oberiah 
divided among the captors as prize-money, and for the surrenders, 
present Gheriah was retained. Bancoote was offered in exchange 
for it : but this was refused by the Peshwah, and the settlement of 
the question remained in abeyance. Colonel Clive now proceeded 
to assume command of Fort St. David, to which he had 
beer appointed in England, and all schemes against reeSto^Fort 
M. Bussy, on the part of the English, were for the pre- 
sent necessarily postponed. 

But there were other intrigues against Bussy in progress which 
were more important than the remote chance of a conflict 
with Clive. If the Bombay Government had consented 
to allow Clive to join the Mahrattas, Bussy, as well as 
his master, Salabut Jung, would have been attacked hy the P^sh- 
wah, in 1755. Disappointed at their determination not to assist 
him, the Peshwah applied to the Council of Madras for artillery 
and gunners ; and on April 14, 1756, they wrote, that if he would 
send troops to meet them they would be forwarded. This, how- 
ever, did not happen. The Peshwah was employed against the 
Nawah of Savanoor, who had defied both himself and Salabut Jung : 
and for the present they had united their forces in order to reduce 
him. During the siege of Savanoor, the success of 
Bussy’a magnificent artillery won the admiration of the savanoor. 
combined armies: and it is evident that he was thought too 
powerful for hostile influences to succeed presently against him. 
Certainly, so long as he was connected with Salabut Jung, it wao 
clear to the P5shwah that he would have no chance of superiority, 
and Bussy was therefore, if possible, to he removed. Salabut Jung’a 
minister, Shah Nuwaz Khan, had probably made his own terms with 
the P4shwah in this matter ; but it is not clear how they combined 
to act upon Salabut Khan himself. Be this as it may, no sooner 
was Savanoor taken, than Bussy was informed that 
services were no longer required, and he must retire dismissed 
with hia European troops. Some of his Sepoys had 
EE..', 
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already been corrupted, and were disaffected towards bim : but 
others were still faithful, and with these, 200 European cavalry, 
He marciiea infantry, he obtained passports to Masulipatam, 

on Hycier- and marched from the camp on May 25, upon Hydera- 
abad. which lay in his route to Masulipatam. Directly 

after he had set out, he received a communication from the P^sh^ 
TheP^shwah offering him the same position with himself as 
offers him he had held with Salahut Jung, as well as an escort 
service, 6,000 horse. The latter he accepted for a few days, 

till he should have crossed the Krishna and Bheema rivers ; but 
v-hidtihe the offer of service he distinctly, though courteously, 
refuses. refused. Had he accepted it, as he might have done, 
under feelings of irritation at his sudden dismissal by Salahut Jung, 
and as he was now at liberty to do, there can be little doubt that 
the P4shwah would at once have attacked the army of 
measures. SaJahut Jung and shattered his power,* hut Bussy saw 
His best intereiits lay in regaining his position with Salahut Jung ; 
and he probably confided the means of doing so to no one. The 
Krishna and Bheema proved fordable, and Bussy pursued his 
march to Hydefabad without opposition; hut they swelled imme- 
diately afterwards, and hindered the return of Salahut Jung’s army 
for some days. 

On reaching the city, Bussy marched directly into it, and took 
He arrives P^^^session of the Char Minar, and the buildings near it, 
athyrterauad, with some of which were connected one of the viceroy’s 
and takes up gardens. It was amply supplied with water, and 
afforded accommodation for alibis troops. The Char 
The Char Minar, a noble edifice of the Kootuh Shahy period, con- 

M-niir. sisted of four open arches of great size, with a lofty 

minaret at each corner, and formed a conspicuous object from all 
points of view. The roof was a large terrace, and was nearly a 
hundred feet from the ground. The place commanded the whole 
of the city within gun-shot, and was entirely unassailable ; and, 
manned by gun^s on the terrace above as well as below, was quite 
impregnable. Having laid in provisions, Bussy permanently occu- 
« , X. . r July 5. A few days afterwards, the advanced 

arrives with portion of Salabut Jung^s army reached Hyderabad. 

Salahut Jung himself arrived on August 1, and Bussy' s 
position was closely invested. 

Meanwhile, the French officers at Pondicherry and Masulipatam, 
Efforts of the ^n receiving news of Bussy’s difficulties, made strenuous 
Sicera. efforts to reiuforce him. M. de Leyrit dispatched 320 

cers. Europeans and 400 Sepoys, ‘with six guns, from Pondi- 
cherry to Masulipatam. and before their arrival there 160 Euro- 
peans and 700 Sepoys had marched for Hyderabad, under M, Law, 
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Stress of weather had forced him to halt at B4zwarra, on the 
Hyderabad road, for a few days, and when the reinforce- marcbea 
ment from Pondicherry arrived, it was enabled to join on Hyder- 
him. Eor some marches he was not molested ; but as he 
neared Hyderabad, he was attacked by troops sent from the city, 
and in a strange mood of despair, took up a position in the small 
fort of Mulkapoor, within a march of the capital, and wrote to 
Bussy that he could advance no further. Now Bussy had already 
gained over to his side the Mahratta officers, who were ^^ggy 
employed against Law’s detachment, and who had 
agreed not to attack him, though they should appear officers, 
to do so. There was, therefore, no danger which might not be 
overcome. He, therefore, wrote to Law to advance at all hazards, 
at the same time causing his own tent to be pitched outside the 
walls, as if about to march to attack Salabut Jung’s troops. This 
ruse had the eifect he had anticipated ; no additional forces were 
sent against Law, who, after a night of sharp fighting ^em- 

in the Mulkapoor defile, reached Hyatnugger, in fin open Law, 

country. Bussy now sent a party of 140 Europeans with 1,000 
of his best Sepoys, with conveyances for the wounded, to escoii: 
Law to Hyderabad. The march of both parties was fmaiiy 
unopposed, and on the morning of August 15, all reaches 
reached Bussy ’s position in safety. Law had twenty- 
five Europeans killed, and sixty-five wounded ; but the enenay 
acknowledged a loss of 2,000 men, chiefly from the field-pieces 
and the French musketry. 

Law had no sooner arrived than a letter was received from 
Salabut Jung, who became almost abject in his sub- gaiabat 
mission, and Bussy was enabled to make his own terms, Smfssion. 
which, under the treachery he had endured, were won- suasy’s 
derfully moderate. He imposed no new conditions, nioderatim. 
receiving only confirmation of his districts and his command; 
and having thus overcome intrigue and violence by his bravery 
and dignified conduct, he was more than ever respected by the 
people. His greatest apprehension during the siege of the Char 
Minor was, that the Madras Government, to whom he knew 
Salabut Jung bad applied for assistance, might dispatch troops 
before succour could reach him from Pondicherry or Madras ; but 
the efforts of his countrymen at both places had been energetically 
directed, and bad proved successful. The Council of Madras 
would, there is little doubt, have embraced the opportunity of 
employing Clive in the service against Bussy, in which he had 
been disappointed at Bombay ; but events in Bengal, which have 
now to be noticed, had put it out of their power to send a single 
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man. Bussy, therefore, became stronger than ever ; but he held a 
position which depended solely npon his own indomitable will 
and energy, and which his country had neither the means, nor per- 
haps the inclination, to strengthen. 


CHAPTER VIL 

OF THE BEIGNS OF THE EMPBE0B3 AHMEB SHAH AHI) ALTJM- 
GEER n., WITH EVENTS IN BENGAL, 1748 TO 175t>. 

It win be remembered, that when the Prince Royal, Ahmed of 
Prince Dehly, had repulsed the Afghan -king, Ahmed Shah 
Ahmed Abdally, in an attack on his camp at Sirhind, he had 

father, the received intelligence of the death of his father, the 

Mahomed Emperor Mahomed Shah j and returning to Dehly, was 

Shah, crowned under the title of Ahmed Shah. Kummur-ood- 

deen Khan, the vizier, had been killed at Sirhind j and Sufdur 
Jung, the son of Saadut Khan, the late viceroy of Oudh, was 
appointed in his room. An attempt was then made to suppress 
Rebellion of RohiUas, the descendants of the old Afghans who 
the Rohiuas. j^^d Settled in the country near Dehly, and who had 
grown very powerful ; hut it proved abortive, and it was not until 
the Mahrattas, under Sindia and Holkar, and Sooruj Mul, rajah 
of the Jats, were called in to assist, that they were defeated; but 
the Mahrattas, as the price of their assistance, were allowed to 
plunder the country, and it was desolated. A defeat of the impe- 
Th^e second rial troops in Marwar followed at a short interval, and 
Ahmed Shah was not redeemed ; and after these examples of the 
Abdaiijr. growing weakness of the imperial government, a secoud 
?ed®cd invasion of Ahmed Shah Abdally ensued. His present 
demand was the cession of the whole of the Punjab, 
which, being unable to oppose it, was granted by the emperor. 
Sufdur JuDg, the jizier, during whose absence this cession had 
been made, was discontented with the humiliation : and resented 
it by causing a eunuch, the emperor’s favourite attendant, whom 
he believed adverse to himself, and the adviser of the Punjab 
cession, to be assassinated. This act precipitated matters between 
the emperor and Sufdur Jung, and he was superseded by Sbahab- 
ood-deen, the son of the late Ghazee-ood-deen, viceroy of the 
Deccan, who, though only a youth, was promoted to the office of 
oiTii war la Commander of the forces. This event produced a civil 
war, which deluged the streets of Dehly with blood, 
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and "was stayed only on the approach of the Mahrattas, whom 
Shahah-ood-deen had called up from the Deccan 5 and 
Sufdur Jung, secure in his possession of Oudh, removed Mahrattaa 
thither, and thenceforth became virtually independent, Sfpero? 
Shahab-ood-deen, who succeeded to the office of vizier, 
in concert with his Mahratta allies, now entered upon against tiie 
a campaign against the Jats, and was occupied in be- 
sieging their strong forts, when the emperor moved from Dehly, 
possibly with a view of conciliating Sufdur Jung. This unlooked- 
for independent action it was necessary to check; and The emperor 
a Mahratta force was sent against him, by which he deposed, 
was defeated, and, with his mother, imprisoned. Shahdb-ood-deen 
then repaired to the camp, deposed the emperor, and having 
blinded him and his mother, created another of the Aiumgeerii 
princes emperor, who was crowned under the title 
Alumgeer II., in July 1754. 

In September of the same year, Sufdur Jung, viceroy of Oudh, 
died, and was succeeded by his son, Shujah-ood-Dowiah, 
when Shahab-ood-deen made an attempt to assert the attempts to 
authority of the empire over the province, but could 
effect nothing. He afterwards proceeded towards the Punjab, 
and in March 1755 had a narrow escape from death in a 
mutiny of a portion of his troops ; but he reached the 
Punjab safely. Lahore was then held on the part of Ahmed 
Shah Ahdaliy, by the widow of Meer Munnoo, the late viceroy, 
acting on behalf of her son, who, though a minor, had been con- 
firmed in the government. Shabdb-ood-deen was betrothed to a 
daughter of this lady ; and having completely lulled her suspicions, 
surprised Lahore and carried her off to his camp. This insult to 
his authority was promptly resented by Ahmed Shah, Ahmed sbau 
who, marching rapidly from Kandahar, reached the 
vicinity of Dehly without opposition. Here he par- attack, 
doned the vizier, who submitted to him ; but Shahab-ood-deen 
was too weak to prevent the king from proceeding to Dehly, and 
extorting a vast sum of money from the people by and plunders 
torture and massacre. Nor did his violence rest here. 

He deliberately attacked the rich city of Muttra, on the occasion 
of a religious festival, when thousands of Hindoo wor- 
shippers were slaughtered without mercy by the massacre of 
Afghans. Ahmed Shah also attempted to levy exac- 
tions upon the "Viceroy of Oudh and the Jats ; but they proved 
strong enough to resist him, and finding it impossible to delay 
longer in India, in consequence of the heat, he was about to 
proceed to Kandahar, in June 1757, when the emperor unexpec- 
tedly appealed to him for protection against the vizier, whose 
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perfidy lie liad so mucli reason to dread. Ahmed Shah therefore 
Tbeem eror Nujeeh-ood-Dowlah, a Bohilla nobleman of 

appeals to ability and good repute, to be commander of the army, 
a nomination he hoped would be respected by the vizier ; 
but no sooner had the long departed, than the vizier 
in te Jveiftion superseded his nominee, replaci n g him by a creature of 
his own, and calling in the Mahrattas to support his 
measures. The consequences of this step will he detailed here- 
after, for it now becomes necessary to revert to the affairs of 
Bengal. 

On April 9, 1756 Aliverdy Khan, the gallant and persevering 
Aflfairsin defender of Bengal against the Mahrattas, died at the 
Bengal. eighty, much regretted by the people, and by tbe 

Ahv^rdy European settlers. He had behaved well to them ; had 

Khan. made fewer exactions than he might have done ; .and 

he had been able to appreciate the effects of their trade in 
advancing the prosperity of the great province. At his death, 
Bengal was virtually an independent kingdom, though its ruler 
professed a nominal attachment to, and dependence upon, the 
throne of l)ehly : and the successor assumed his position without 
more reference to the court than etiquette, and the payment of 
fees and presents to the courtiers, required. Aliverdy ]^an had 
^ ^ no son ; hut he had three daughters, who were married 

uowiah to the three sons of ms brothers, and he fixed upon 

snccee . Sui aj-ood-Dowlah, one of his grandsons, and his especial 

fiivourite, to inherit his dominions, an arrangement which was pub- 
licly made known, and continued till Aliverdy’s death. No opposi- 
tion was therefore made to this bequest, and Suraj-ood-Dowlah took 
quiet possession of bis grandfather’s dominions; but his uncle, who 
had married the eldest daughter of his grandfather, and who had 
Slioukut been in charge of the government of Purneah, had left a 

disputes the son, Shoukut Jung, who, having great wealth at his 

succession, (iigposal, was iiow intriguing* at Dehly for the vice- 

royalty : and Suraj-ood-Dowlah marched against him. Before he 
could reach the place, he received news that Kishen Das, the son 
of Kajah Eaj Bullub, the late governor of Dacca, had proceeded 
to Calcutta with a letter of introduction to Mr. Drake, the governor, 
Kisbcij dhs from Mr. Watts of Cossimbazar, and that he had taken 
is pmtected his wealth with him. To get possession of this 
English. wealth had been the desire of Suraj-ood-Dowlah for 
some time past : and the manner in which Kishen Das had evaded 
him, and thrown himself upon the protection of the English, 
excited his anger to a furious degree. He wrote first to Mr. Drake, 
surAj-ood. demanding that the fugitive should he given up with 
SBminds. ^dl his property j and again, that the new fortifications 
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of Calcutta sliouM be destroyed. It was in Tain that Mr. 
Drake, wbo CTaded the subject of Kishen Das, protested that 
the fortifications had only been partially repaired in case they 
Bhould be attacked by the French ; the Nawab would hear of no 
excuses, and marcbed with his whole army, 60,000 He marches 
strong*, upon Calcutta, in the month of June, and <>« oaiciiaa. 
reached the city on the 17th of that month. 

Calcutta was entirely unprepared for defence. The fortifications 
had been only partially repaired by Colonel Scott, and 
at his death, in the preceding* year, the works had been dition of 
suspended. The gunpowder was bad, and only 174 
men composed the garrison. There was no soldier-like feeling 
among the officers, and discipline had been neglected. The 
English outposts were quickly driven in, and some of their guns 
captured: and by the evening of the 18th, the factory was 
closely invested. During that night a council of war The factory 
decided that the place was not tenable, and that the i^^vested, 
women and children should he sent on board the ships. 

This was immediately done, amidst much confusion, removed, 
and the ships’ commanders, alarmed by a sudden discharge of fire- 
arrows, weighed anchor, and dropped two miles down 
the river. In the morning Mr. Drake, the chief, and abandousbu 
Captain ]Mirchin, the commandant of the factory, 
followed them. Mr. Holwell, however, was not dismayed, and 
preparations were made for defence. If the ships, or a Hoiweirs 
portion of fcheir crews, had returned, there can he little 
question that the place could have been held; and there were 
many on board the fleet who would have cheerfully taken part in 
the defence ; but to the last, the signals of distress from the fort, 
though perfectly visible in the ships, were not answered, and on 
the 21st, the enemy, seeing the helpless situation of xhe factory 
the defenders, assaulted the place with much vigour, assaimted. 
Finding further resistance hopeless, and as some lodgments on the 
walls had been made, Mr. Holwell admitted a fiag of Mr. Hofweii 
truce sent by the Nawab, and taking advantage of it, a flago? truce, 
rush was made by the enemy, and the oificers and En^iiBh 
soldiers, most of the latter being intoxicated, were are disaruied. 
disarmed. 

In the afternoon, the Hawab visited the fort in state ; and after 
expressing his disappointment that there was no more The Nawab’s 
than five lacs of rupees— -60,0002. — in the treasury, and 
receiving Kishen -Diis with courtesy, took his departure. No one 
seenis to have apprehended danger, and so far as the Nawab him- 
self was concerned, there perhaps was none; hut in the evening, 
no ether place being considered secure by the native officer in 
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charge of fort, the whole of the prisooers, without distinction 
Tiu‘ gaxiison — 146 persoBS— Were thrust into a room barely twenty 
tt’e ‘biack^ feet square, without proper ventilation, which went by 
the name of ^ the black hole,’ and had been ordinarily 
used as a lock-up place for disorderly soldiers. The result is too 
well-known by the narratives of Mr. Holwell and others, and need 
not be repeated here. It was in vain that the prisoners, in their 
agonies of thirst and suffocation, implored the guards to have the 
Nawab informed of their condition ; they were told he was gone 
to rest, and could not be disturbed, and in the morning twenty - 
three ghastly figures emerged from the place — the rest lay dead 
within. Mr. Holwell was now sent to Moorshidahad in confine- 
ment, the property of all the English factories in Bengal was 
confiscated, and the company’s servants imprisoned ; and before 
the end of June, the English had not, so to speak, a single posses- 
sion in Bengal remaining to them. The ships, one and all, dropped 
down to Fuldah, a town near the mouth of the river Hooghly, and 
sending news of their disasters to Madras, those on board of them 
awaited the result. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

OP EVENTS IN BENGAL {continued)^ 1756 TO 1757. 

News of the disastrous state of affairs in Bengal did not reach 
Madras till J uiy 15, and caused some alarm, though by no means 
as much as might have been expected. A ship, the ‘Delawarr,’ 
Assistance however, dispatched to the Hooghly with 250 men 

een^r^oin on J uly 20, which, arriving on August 2, found the fugi- 
tives from Calcutta unable to act in concert with them j 
and about the same time, the full extent of the Bengal loss became 
known at Madras. It is, however, now strange to consider, that, 
even under the pressure of this great national calamity, there were 
some there who would have preferred immediate action against 
M. Bnssy on the requisition of Salabnt Jung, to regaining a foot- 
ing in Bengal j but it was at last wisely determined to act against 
Bengal, and Clive, chafing at his inaction in his subordinate post 
Clive ap- at St. David, was appointed to command tbe ex- 
iomman^the There were 2,000 English soldiers then at 

troops. Madras j but 900 were considered sufficient, and with 
1,500 Sepoys, and artillery, made up the force to be employed. 
Much time was lost by unseemly discussions and jealousies in the 
Theexpedi- 5 but eventually five ships of the Royal Navy, 

tion sails Under the command of Admiral Watson, with five of 
«fom Madras. company’s fleet, sailed from Madras on October 16. 
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They made a long passage to Bengal, for the monsoon was now 

adverse, and did not arrive till December 20 j even 

then two were wanting. Olive began bis operations progress itp 

■ ^ it. 1 • . ® theHooghly. 

at once j and as the snips, carrying nearly 400 guns, 
ascended the river with the semblance of a triumphal procession, 
such an armament had never before been witnessed by the people. 

At the iirst fort attacked— Buj-Buj- Clive narrowly escaped 

destriictiot by careless over-confidence ; but broadsides from the 
fleet destroyed the fortifications, and a large force under the native 
governor of Calcutta fled in dismay. On January 2, 

1757, the English fleet reached Calcutta, and cannon- aita'ekedby 
aded the fort,* but the garrison almost immediately Sa re-^ * 
disappeared, and it was occupied wit: tout opposition by 
Captain Eyre Coote, who had landed from the fleet. Clive, who had 
marched with the troops by land, claimed possession, and disputed 
Admiral Watson’s power to appoint Coote. He even 
bitterly regretted that be bad ever assumed the com- the r.iigiish 
inand of the expedition j but be afterwards withdrew 
his opposition, and the quarrel was adjusted : it proved, however, 
the foundation of many subsequent disputes between king’s and 
company’s officers, which were never perfectly overcome. 

Clive was now determined to show the Nawab that be could 
do more than retake what had been lost ; and on January 10, the 
town of Hooghly, some distance up the river, was can- Hooghiy 
nonaded, breached, and stormed with but very slight captured, 
resistance. The interval of rest which followed was marked by 
serious dissensions and bickerings between the members ©{gp^tes 
of Council and Olive. They protested against his inde- *ije 

pendent exercise of power, and Clive has recorded a Council, 
very mean opinion of them. They claimed his obedience, which 
he flatly refused, and he continued to maintain the authority 
conferred on him at Madras in spite of vexatious opposition, though 
with much distress of mind. 

Meanwhile the success of the English had irritated Surdj-ood- 
Dowlah to the highest degree. He not only prepared 
liis own army, hut he called upon the French, between of sur^ 3 .o<S- 
whom and the English war had been declared in Europe, 
and who had 300 European soldiers at Chandernagore, to join 
him ; but the French governor, anxious to avoid a local rupture 
with the English, declined to do so, and remained neutral. Even 
as it was, the strength of the Nawab’s army caused Clive some 
misgivings ; and be was at this time reminded strongly from 
Madras, that he must return by the period allotted to him— that is, 
April. He did not, therefore, oppose the negotiations jfegotiattoi^s 
of the Committee for jeace, which was conducted by 
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Juggut Sett and Omicliund, througli whom the principal trade 
had been heretofore carried on. The Nawab, however, marched 
The Naw 4 b Moorshidabad j and on Fehruar}' 2, his army was 

marches oa near Calcutta, his outposts locating themselves even 
within the Mahratta ditch. He was not opposed, 
though Clive had formed a camp on the outskirts of the settle- 
ment ; but the reception given to the deputies from the Council, 
and the disposition of the Nawab’s troops, left little doubt of his 
Clive attacks hostile intentions, and Clive determined to attack his 
the camp. camp in the morning. He had 650 European infantry, 
600 sailors, 800 Sepoys, and 100 artillerymen, with six field-guns ; 
and the Nawab’s army was 40,000 strong. Unfortunately a thick 
fog prevented the success anticipated, and Clive's loss was severe ; 
TheNawiib inflicted a serious injury upon the enemy, and 

retreats. ]Jsawah retired with his army for more than thr<_, 

miles, and again opened his negotiations with the Committee. Th 
’ A treaty of result of these was a treaty executed on February 9., It 
I Siudl^Vitb' highly favourable to the company : all their posses- 
‘ tiie Nawab. gions Were to he restored, they might fortify Calcutta 
as they pleased, and all their privileges were to he continued ; 
but there were many who thought tnat the treaty did not go far 
enough — that public and private losses were not sutficieiitly pro- 
vided for ; and Admiral Watson was of opinion, as he bluntly ex- 
pressed it, that ^ till the Nawab was well tbrashed, be could not 
be depended upon.’ Very probably Clive thought the same ; for, 
whetlier by design or oversight, he had obtained no guarantee for 
the execution of the several provisions, which were left to suck 
good faith as might hereafter be displayed. 

At this juncture, Clive appears to have been most anxious to 
prevent the Nawab from making any coalition with the French, 
which indeed the faithful execution of the treaty would not leave 
him a pretence of doing ; for, in addition to the first articles, others 
had been subsequently added, of offensive and defensive alliance. 
Olivo’s 0 era secured, Clivo considered he was at liberty to pro- 
iions against ceed against the French factory of Chandernagore, and 
the French, Nawab to be sounded as to hie willingness 

to assist, on the basis of the treaty ; hut on this point he could 
obtain no decided promise, or indeed encouragement, and deter- 
mined, therefore, to act on his own judgment. On 

AdvRoccB on * * w o 

oiisnderna^ February 18, he crossed the river, at the head of the 
*^^‘^** troops, and his design became evident to the French, 
who at once claimed the Nawab’s protection. Suraj-ood-Bolwah 
perru^xttyof perplexed by the situation of affairs. He was 
threatened himself by an invasion from Ahmed Shah 
Dowiaiu A.bdally who was plundering Deiily. and needed aid* 
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Oil tile one Land were tLe EnglisL, flnslied with Tictory; Lrit, as 
appeared to him; in no great strength. On the other, the Frenchs. 
at Chandernagore, strong enough, he considered, to hold the 
place, would he reinforced by M. Bussy, who was already in the 
Northern Gircara, at the head of a powerful army. Of the two, he 
deemed the French the most formidable, and' the pro- 
tection they claimed was granted. He sent them assists tiie 
money, forbade the English to advnnce, and prepared a 
large body of troops to proceed to Chandernagore. This produced 
some delay, and negotiations with the French were carried on 
through Omichund, the great banker; hut the French commis- 
sioners were obliged to admit, that though they might promise 
neutrality, they could not influence the decision of the chief 
authorities at Pondicherry, and the negotiations broke ^ 
down. The possible junction of M. Bussy was a pdsitfuniu 
danger of which both Clive and Admiral Watson were 
fully aware. They also knew of the Nawab’s continued secret 
intrigues with the French, which were proved by his own letters, 
subsequently discovered ; and Admiml Watson wrote 
to him, in plain terms, that the capture of Ohanderna- watsoii 
gore was the only course upon which any future assist- 
ance could he founded, and pointed out to him how 
impossible it would be for the English to leave an enemy in 
their rear, if he required their services. Again he wrote, moie 
sternly, that without he came to a speedy determination, ‘ such a 
war would be kindled in his country as all the waters of the 
Ganges should not be able to extinguish.’ In reply, ^jg evasive 
the Nawab wrote two evasive letters, which are quoted 
by Orme j and finding delay as dangerous as it was useless, the 
commanders put their own interpretation on them, and detei'mined 
to attack Chandernagore at all risks : a reinforcement had arrived 
from Bombay, and all the means which could be hoped for were 
now at their disposal. 

The garrison at Chandernagore had not meanwhile been idle. 
The defences of the place had been improved and 
strengthened, and some vessels had been sunk in the cSSfdema- 
channel of the liver which led pa.st the town. On 
March 14, Clive invested the fort by land, and the siege operations 
were carried on till the 24th, when the ships could be mcved up 
by a new channel, which had been shown by a deserter. At 
sunrise on that day, the land hatteries opened fire, and at seven 
o’clock, three ships, the ^ Kent,’ ^ Salisbury,’ and ^ Tiger,’ sailed up 
and anchored near the fort. By an accident to her cable, Attack by th« 
the ^Kent’ did not retain her proper position, and sWpsoiwar. 
suffered very severely, receiving no less than 142 shots in hex 
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hull, and the ‘ Salisbury ’ was altogether thrown out of fire; but 
the result was speedily manifest. Two hours afterwards, the 
garrison hung out a flag of truce, and by the afternoon 
terms of capitulation were agreed on j but the defence for 
nine days had been a noble one. The capture of Chan- 
demagore was a severe disappointment and mortification to the 
Nawab. He had expected to see it make a prolonged 
defence, and trusted that Bussy would be able to raise 
the siege, and co-operate with him for the destruction 
of the English ; instead of which, he found Bussy had not moved, 
and Clive in no humour to retire, while to attack him was 
hopeless. Once, during the siege, a large portion of his army 
had approached the British camp; but dread of collision, or, 
He encamps ^0^® assert, the bribery of its commander by Omi- 
RtPiassy. chund, caused it to withdraw. The Kawab now 
formed a camp at Plassy, on the river, about forty miles south of 
Moorshidabad, while Clive took up a position near Hooghly, and 
his letter to Mr. Pigott ^ explains the situation. The infatuated 
prince was still intriguing with the French ; had not resolution 
enough to cast in his lot with the English, whom he detested ; and 
Conspiracy perpetrating acts of horrible cruelty and oppression 
against him. among his own subjects, which induced his principal 
officers to enter into a conspiracy to dethrone him. He had 
secured the interest of Omichund, the banker, who was now his 
prime adviser, and by this step he increased the animosity of his 
own servants. It is impossible, within the limits of this work, 
to follow out the full course of this conspiracy, in regard to which 
Details of '^ol^mes have been written ; but the main facts are 
the con- these. Meer Jaffier, the commander of the Nawab’g 
BPiracy. army, was the brother-in-law of the late viceroy, Ali- 
verdy Khan. He had been employed in many capacities ; but his 
character was weak and treacherous, and he became a ready tool 
in the hands of able and unscrupulous conspirators. He could 
hope tor no success except through the intervention of the 
English, and the English officers, who justified their conduct by 
the treachery of Suraj-ood-Bowlah, made no scruple of allying them- 
selves by solemn treaty with him, and dictating their own terras. 
As he advanced upon Ohandernagore, Clive had said, as it were 
propheticaliy, ‘ We cannot stop here ; ^ and the future seemed even 
then to he dimly shadowed out to his mind. On the part of the 
English, Clive, Watson, Drake, Watts, and other chief au- 
thorities, swore ‘on the holy Gospels,^ that they would assist 
Meer Jaffier to Soobah of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, with all 

> Malcolm's * Life of Clive,’ voL i. p. 191#. 
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their troops. It would, however, have been more dignified amd 
honourable to have done at first what was done at last, and, under 
the proofs of the Nawab’a treachery, to have openly declared war 
against him, and attacked him ; but the English were not awai’e 
then of their own strength — the consciousness of it had to ensue, 
and the conspiracy proceeded. 

After the treaty with Meer Jaffier had been executed, Clive 
threw off the mask. He summoned the troops he had cnve’spro- 
dispatched to Calcutta, and set out from Chandernagore 
at the head of 900 Europeans, among whom were the 39th regi- 
ment of foot — who still carry on their colours ‘Primus in India, ^ 
and ^ Plassy ’ — and about 2,100 native soldiers ; and after enumerate 
'ng all the causes of grievance, declared that he was marching to 
Moorshidabad to have them settled in open council. He might 
have called in the assistance of the Mahrattas, for the „ , 

P^shwah had written to him shortly before, offering Mahratta 
higher terms of compensation and privilege than Meer 
Jafiier’s treaty contained ; but Clive knew that the price of the 
Mahratta assistance would he the plunder of Bengal, and declined 
it. What was to be done must be done alone, or not at council of 
all. At Cutwah, where he halted, the memorable 
council of war was held on June 21, and Clive himself even voted 
against an advance, on what at first sight appeared an 
hopeless enterprise. With 3,000 men he must attack against an 
50,000 infantry and 18,000 cavalry, with a numerous 
artillery, posted in a strong position, from which his own escape, 
in case of defeat, would be impossible, while the amount of de- 
pendence he could place upon Meer Jaffier was even then doubtful ; 
but, in the face of these doubts and dangers, Clive’s bold mind 
recovered its wonted firmness during the night, and eventu 
by sunrise on the morning of June 22, the whole army auy advances 
was crossing the Ganges. The rainy season had set 
in, with a violent storm at Cutwah, on the 19th ; but this had 
cleared away, and the fresh bright morning gave a cheerful tone 
to the operation. 

In many wonderful scenes have British troops been engaged ; 
but it is questionable, considering the daring nature of the 
service, its importance in the world’s history, or the beauty of ita 
surroundings, whether any equals that crossing of the Ganges by 
the combined English and native troops, under Colonel Clive. 
That evening the little army, dragging its eight small field-pieces 
by band, had marched to the grove of Plassy, fifteen miles distant, 
and about 1 a.m. took up a position in it Clive discovered that 
the army of the Nawab was not a mile distant from him, and the 
drums and trumpets of the night-watches and patrols sounded 
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close ut hand. In the morning early, the NawAb directed the 
The English English to he attacked. A coward by nature, he 
b?tte took no part in the action, and when his commander- 
NawAb^s in-chief, Sleer Mudun, was wounded, and died on being 
The NawAb <^®‘‘^ried to Ms tent, he lost all hope, and mounting a swift 
flies to Moor- camel, fled to Moorshidabad. The army dispersed at 
shiaabad Clive’s advance, about noon, he saw little 

except a few Frenchmen to resist him j the remainder were a flying 
The Nawah's rabble, whom he disdained to pursue. Everything in 
camp had fallen into his hands, and his own singularly 
disperses’. modest and graphic account of the battle,^ possesses 
even more interest now that the results of the victory can be 
estimated, than it did when it first excited the wonder and ad- 
miration of the people of England. 


i 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF EVENTS IN BENGAL AND THE CAm A.T1G (conitfiued)^ 

* 1757 TO 1759. 

It is trite to say that the victory of Plassy was the foundation 
Effect of the British empire in India, but it is no less 

Tictory of true, OS will appear from subsequent events. It had 
pussy. gained with the trifling loss to the victors of 

seventy-two killed and wounded, while that of the Nawab’s 
army was barely 300 of all ranks. As nearly as possible, 100 
years before, the first great blow dealt against the Mahomedau 
power in India, was the slaughter of the army of Beejapoor by 
Sivajee in the wilds of the Western Ghauts ; the direct result of 
which was the rise of the Mahratta power. That power had 
already broken down the Mahomedan empire, and now another 
was to rise upon the battle of Plassy, which was to subdue and 
-extinguish both. The day after the victory, Clive was joined by 
I Meer Jaffier, who had appeared with some cavalry on the outskirts 
' the combat, and had retired. Though he had taken no active 
part in the battle, he had done what had been expected from 
cifre ro- and was to receive his reward. Next day he pro- 

ceeds to ceeded in advance to Moorshidabad, followed leisurely 
daball^^’ by Clive, who, entering the city in triumph, on J une 29, 

and en- repaired at once to the hall of audience, where be 

thrones Meer placed Meer Jaffier on the throne, and declared him 
affler. Soob^of Bej^al, Behar, and Orissa. . 

1 Malcolm’s * Memoirs,^ Dispatch to Secret Committee, vol. i. pp. 26B-272 j 
Orme^ voL ii. &c. j Mill’s * History,’ vol. iii. book iv. chap. iii. &c. 
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When J^Ieer Jaffier arrived in tEe city, Snraj-ood-Dowlah waa 
still in the palace, preparing for flight j and taking 
with him one of Ms mistresses, a menial, and a casket D\miTh 
of Jewels, he escaped at night from a window of the 
palace into a hoat, which had been prepared, and was rowed 
rapidly up the river, in the hope of meeting with IVL Law, 
who, with 200 Frenchmen, had been coming to his assistance 
from Behar. But in this he was disappointed j and having landed 
near Kaj Mahal, in order to have a meal cooked in a ionelj 
flikeer’s hut by the river-side, found it tenanted by a 
man whose ears he had caused to be cut off a year near 
before, and by whom he was instantly recognised and 
seized. Escape was impossible, for his flight was known to ail, and 
the pursuit by land was close ; and he was conducted back to Moor» 
shidahad, amidst the execrations of the people. The and puc to 
night he arrived, he was put to death by Meer Jaffier’s Moorshf- 
son, and his body, after being publicly carried about 
the city, was buried in his gi*andfather’s tomb. He was twenty- 
five years old, and had reigned fifteen months. Clive is blamed 
by some for not having saved or protected him ; but he was not 
informed of his capture, and to prevent his death was, therefore, 
impossible. 

Another tragedy, for so it proved in effect, resulted from the 
conspiracy and revolution. T]-.e name of Omichund omichund’s 
has been already mentioned Li connection with the part in the 
intrigues in progress, in which he took a prominent 
part. Sometimes he favoured one party, aome times another, and 
appears to have been equally ready to encourage SurIj-ood-Bowlah 
in his plots against the English, as he was to enter into the 
conspiracy against him ; but, on the whole, he seems to have 
done more for the English than against them,* and his losses in 
the capture of Calcutta had been severe. When the plot was 
ripe, he communicated his knowledge of it to the 
confederates, and made his own terms. They were 
heavy, and he agreed to receive thirty lacs of rupees, 
or 300,000/., as his share of Sur^j-ood-Dowlah’s treasures, or five 
per cent, on their amount, for his silence. He did not betray the 
plot. If he had done so, none could have escaped the Nawab’s 
vengeance, Meer Jaffier, his family, the Sett hankers, all in fact 
at Moorshidahad, whom the conspiracy involved, must inevitably 
have perished. Yet it was nevertheless determined to balk his 
avarice, as it was called ; to cheat the man who, had he pleased, 
could have cheated all. Clive, and the members of Council, 
were determined he should get nothing ; yet no one The false 
dared openly refuse his demand, and it was ratified 
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by a clause granting Him twenty lacs of rupees— 200,000/.-— -in- 
serted, not in the real treaty with Meer Jaffier, but in a counter- 
part written on red paper, which was signed by all but Admiral 
Watson, who refused to be avowedly a party to it, though he 
allowed, as subsequently recorded in evidence, his name to be 
written by another. In the certainty that be was to receive 
enormous wealth, Gmichund rested till the drama was played 
The trm^ Is ont, and the treasures were being divided at Moor- 
bebecomfeT*^ shidabad. He seems to have been gloating over the 
tnaaiie. of his coming riches, when, as he sat apart, Clive 

and Mr. Scrafton went to him, and told him the red treaty 
was a trick, and that he was to have nothing. The revulsion of 
feeling proved too much for his mind — he fainted, and was 
carried away to his palankeen, and so to his house ; but he never 
recovered his reason, and died, a drivelling idiot, in 
on^h^prt about a year afterwards. No act of Clive’s life has 
ceediug. more commented upon than this. His own opinion 

was, that in this case it was necessary to meet fraud by fraud, 
that the end justified the means, and that he 'would do it over 
again a hundred times.’ The act was one, however, of deliberate 
and unworthy treachery. The great object seems to have been 
to save the sum of 200,000/. for the Nawab’s treasury; and the 
question, like many others of equally doubtful character in 
history, will probably never be settled, whether, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and with the lives of so many 
persons hanging upon the chances of Omichund’s silence, the 
act of deceit was not justified by necessity. At best it has a 
revolting circumstantiality, and is thus on a par with the 
general conspiracy, which, though successful, seems equally un- 
justifiable. It is at least certain that the subsequent history of 
India happily furnishes no parallel to either. 

A remarkable episode of the war, the details of which are of 
extreme interest, was the chase of M. Law and his 
|uir£^oi party, by a small detachment under Captain Eyre 

‘ Goote, who proved, on this occasion, an excellent par- 

tisan officer ; and although Law escaped, yet the indomitable 
perseverance by which European soldiers were marched literally 
hundreds of miles through an unknown countiy, and in the 
rainy season, had an effect upon people who had never before 
seen a European, which was never effaced. 

It need hardly be recorded that the full amount of loss, public 
compenja- private, was paid from the Nawah’s treasury. In 
addition to the sums specified in the treaty, Meer Jaffier 
graiamea. made a present of 500,010/. — fifty lacs of rupees — to the 
army and navy 5 to each member of the Committee of Calcutta, 
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24,000/. ; to Clive in that capacity, 28,000/. ; while, on other heads, 
his total gain was, by his own account, 160,000/., and in all, can- 
not have been less than 230,000/. Of the general funds, the hrst 
instalment of 800,000/., or eighty lacs, was brought to Calcutta in 
a triumphal procession of boats from Moorshidahad, and ^hefr total 
the total amount of payment was 2,200,000/. sterling, amoant. 

The division of the money among the various claimants gave rise 
to fierce disputes and heartburnings, which are of little value in 
detail, in the presence of the great fact, that the Nawab, or Nabob, 
as he was called, of Bengal, had been seated on his throne by 
the company’s power, that all their losses had been redeemed, 
that no impedimtnt whatever existed to their trade, and that the 
French power in Bengal was utterly crushed. The local revolu- 
tion was more complete than that in the Carnatic conducted by 
Dupleix ; for no one remained to dispute it, and the English re- 
mained masters of the situation. Clive had been ordered hy the 
Madras Government to return by April 1757, but that had been 
impossible. He was now in a position from which he could not 
vdthdraw, for lie had been appointed President of Bengal. 

During Clive’s absence an attempt had been made to gain pos- 
session of Madura, which was unsuccessfully attacked Events tn 
in April 1757, by Captain Calliaiid, the commandant caruatic. 
of Trichinopoly. While thus engaged, the French dispatched a 
force to Trichinopoly, which invested the fort ,* hearing of which, 
Calliaud left Madura, and by a memorable march, succeeded in 
evading the enemy’s positions and regaining his post, and the 
French commander retired. W^’andiwash, the chief of which 
refused to pay tribute, was next attacked Colonel Adlercron ; 
•but, on the French advancing, he was forced to raise the siege. 
iMean while, the Mahrattas had aiuived, and demanded an arrear of 
|chouth of forty lacs of rupees — ^400,000/. — which it was impossible 
Tor the Nawab to pay ; but their claim was eventually compromised 
for four, and a half lacs. The Patan Nawahs, who were now inde- 
pendent of the Soohahdar of the Deccan, and Moorary Rao, offered 
to join the English against the Mahrattas j but the Council had 
the wisdom to decline so irregular an alliance, and for the present 
the Mahrattas were content. In June, Calliaud renewed caiMaua 
his attack upon Madura, and having breached the fort, MadHraf 
attempted to storm it, but was repulsed with severe loss. Ao 
the investment continued, the garrison capitulated j A 
and on August 8 he entered the town, receiving wardacapuu- 
17,000/. as arrears of tribute. Many other desultory 
movements and attacks of forts of a minor character followed, 
both by the French and the English, without any decided result 
on either side ; their forces were nearly balanced in amount, ana 

y at 
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Dei tber possessed tlie power of striking a decisive blow. This state 
of afiairs was, however, soon to alter. 

Soon after the declaration of war in Europe, the French Govem- 
irrJvaiof nient dispatched the^Count de Laiiv as commander pf 
the Count <ie the French fotces in India, with a fine fleet, in May 
LaJiy. 1757, Lally had already highly distinguished himself 
as a soldier, and great expectations arose as to his future success. 
His Irish own regiment of Irish, upwards 

regriment. Qf 1^000 strong; but the troops suffered severely from 
fever on the voyage, and the fleet did not reach Pondicherry till 
Fort St Apnl 1768. He had no sooner landed than he marched 
Inhaled which he invested. An English fleet, 

under Admiral Stevens, had, however, arrived at Madras, 
and joined some ships under Mr. Fococke ; and the combined fleet, 
on April 29, f night an indecisive action with the French, which 
did not, however, prevent the French from landing troops and 
stores at Pondicherry, and the siege of Fort St, David was pressed 
and capita- '^i^h vigour. It was not Well defended, and the am- 
lates. munition running short, it capitulated on J une 1. The 
Council of Madras now expected that the settlement would be 
attacked ; but it escaped for the present. All the outlying gar- 
r „ . « . risons were, however, as far as possible, called in. If 
to obtaiu Lally had had funds at ms command, he would pro- 
raouey. "bably have attacked Madras at once ; but he had 
brought none, and Pondicherry could supply none. An attempt 
was now made to enforce payment of a bond for fifty-six^ lacs of 
rupees — 500,000/. — given by the Eajah of Tanjore to Dupleix in” 
1761 ; but it failed of effect, ' 'asj partly from assistance the rajah 
received from the English garrison at Trichinopoly, and partly 
from the arrival of an English fleet off the coast, Lally was obliged 
to raise the siege and retire. His reputation with the natives had. 
His violence however, suffered severely, not only from his ill success, 
and cruelty, crueltj. Fie had plundered a Hindoo 

temple of great antiquity and sanctity at Kiveloor, and had blown 
away some of the Brahmins attached to it from his guns ; he had 
threatened to send the Eajah of Tanjore and family into slavery, 
and he had forced the people of the country, without distinction, to 
carry the burdens of his army. The moderation and courtliness 
of Dupleix were well remembered, and the contrast with these 
qualities displayed by Lally, had the worst effect among the 
people. 

If these were not errors sufficient to bring about disastrous 
Lally recalls results to the French, Lally now committed a greater 
M.Bussy. recalling Bussy, of whom he was intensely jealous. 
After recovering his position at Hyderabad as has been previously 
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narrated, Bussy, at the close of 1756, proceeded, "with 500 Eiiro- 
peans and 4,000 Sepoys, into the Northern Circars, ^ 

Here he received pressing letters from Suraj-ood-Dow- ceTcffngHn 
ah, to advance into Bengal against the English, and he 
moved up to the north-eastern frontier, to be ready to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances ; and, on receipt of the news of the fate 
of Ghandernagore, he attacked Vizagapatam, the most important 
of the English factories on that coast, on June 24. The place 
was not capable of defence, and it capitulated ; but before Bussy 
could enter upon further operations, he was suddenly obliged to 
march rapi dly upo n Aurungabad, where Salabut Jung had been 
driven to extremity by his brothers, Nizam Ally and Basalut 
Jung, who had usurped the whole power of the State, 

In twenty-one days, and by a route little known, Bussy onAurung- 
reached Aurimgabad, wh^re he found not only the 
armies of the usurpers, but a Maliratta force, prepared to act as 
circumstances might require. The French troops with the 
Soobahdar had protected him from violence, and Bussy’s 
presence restored order. Nizam Ally was induced to the uizam’s 
moderate his pretensions, to give up the great seal, 
which was now entrusted to Basalut Jung, and to accept of the 
government of Hyderabad instead of Berar. But further pre- 
caution was necessary; and Bussy, by the assistance of the de- 
puty-governor of Bowlatabad, obtained possession of that fort, 
one of the strongest in India. A plot was now laid for the assassina- 
tion of Salabut Jung ; but it was defeated, and in a tumult which 
ensued, the prime minister, who had been the most active in 
Nizam Ally’s interest, and Nizam Aliy himself, at once fled to 
Boorhanpoor. By these masterly operations, Bussy’s power was 
rendered, to all appearance, more secure than ever ; but at this 
Juncture the order of recall from Lally reached him, and was the 
direct cause of his ruin. He might have disobeyed the order, for 
he was the servant of a native prince, who was in sore need of 
his services; but, a true soldier at heart, obedience was his first 
care, and leaving his troops imder the command of M. Oonflans, 
he proceeded direct to Pondicherry, and joined Lally in the month 
of September, j ast before his expedition to Arcot. 

Immediate advantage was taken of M. Bussy’s abseree from 
the Northern Circars, by Anundraj, chief or Rajah of Vizagapar 
tam, who made an insurrection on his own 
against the French garrison, vsith some success, as Bassrs^ 
he gained possession of the place ; but he was unable 
to prosecute this advantage, and was fearful of reinforcemfents to 
the T’rench arriving. He therefore applied to Clive, oii^eagskt. 
who, now at rest in Bengal, was enabled to assist 
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him. it W 41 S not only possible, be tbouj^bt, to assist Aniind- 
laj, but to drive tbe French out of the Northern Circaiu 
Bussy had delegated his authority in the Circars to M. Mora^in, 
the governor of Masulipatam j but he had been summoned 
to Pondicherry as well as himself, and Lally appointed the 
Marquis de Conflans to the vacant post. The proposal of 
Clive semis Anundraj reached Calcutta in July 1758, but it was 
ooiondFurde Bot hefoi’c September that the expedition could be 
li’onh^ prepared, and it did not reach Vizagapatam till Oc- 
tober 20 of that year. It was under the command of 
Colonel Forde, whom Clive had selected for his especial fitness, 
and consisted of 600 Europeans, 2,000 Sepoys, and six field- 
pieces. After making a treaty with the rajah, and preparations 
for a march, the allies set out towards Rajahmundry j and on 
^ . December 3, encountered Conflans, who had with him 

til.' Marquis 600 Europeans, 2,000 Sepoys, with a large park of 
artillery, and gave him a severe defeat, taking all his 
guns. Forde followed him up by a forced march to Rajahmundry, 
but found the place evacuated. On January 28, 1769, the army 
marched for Masulipatam, hut its progress was delayed by 
Anundraj on various pretexts, and Colonel Forde did not reach 
RaiabutJung Masulipatam till March 0. Meanwhile Conflans had 
summoned SalabutJung, the Nizam, to his aid, by 
Fiviich. representing to him that both the English and Anund- 
raj might he easily defeated. The war, therefore, had assumed a 
very complicated character, for the aid of Salabut Jung 
was, doubtless, of a very formidable character. Forde did 
not, however, lose heart, but opened Trenches against the fort. 
Masulipatam Hardly had this been effected, when his Europeans 
beaieged, broke into open mutiny, demanding not only arrears 
of pay, hut the plunder of Musulipatam should they take it. But 
on news arriving that the Nizam was only forty miles distant, 
they set to work in earnest, completed the batteries, and by 
and taken April 7 had made two breaches in the works. That day 

by stwrin. -^be fort was stormed by 346 Europeans and 1,400 native 

soldiers. There were 500 Europeans in the fort, with 120 pieces “ 
of cannon ; hut the defence had been miserable, and at its capture 
there were more European prisoners than assailants, Salabut 
Jung, after waiting at a respectable distance for assistance from 
Pondicherry, and on finding the French ships had arrived, but 
had again departed without landing the troops on board, gave 
:coionei ^P all Ilop© fhe French, and turned his attention 
iS^with ^1^® English, in the hope of obtaining their assistance 
l^iabutjuug. in bis contest with Nizam Ally. On the basis of the 
negotiatkn which now ensued, a treaty was concluded, which in 
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all respects was most important for the interests of the Enji^lish. 

Masulipatam, with a large tract of country, yielding four lacs— 

40,000^,— per year, was ceded in perpetuity. The French 

were to possess no settlements or factories north of the ceded to the 

Krishna river, and the Soohahdar engaged not to employ 

any of them in his dominions for the future. Thus had the powex 

established by Bussy in the Deccan crumbled away, as 

it were, in the course of a few months ; and in a manner power 

wiiich, though arising from the incapacity of M. de 

Conflans, almost justified Daily’s opinion, that it was delusive and 

unsuhstantial. t. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF EVENTS IN BENGAL, FKOM THE BATTLE OF PLASSY TO THE 
BEPARTUEE OP CLIVE, 1757 TO 1760. 

It was one thing to set up a Kawdb of Bengal in the English 
interest, and quite another to control his actions, and 
to induce him to maintain a tranquil and respectable wuh'Meer 
government. Meer Jaffier’s treasury was utterly ex- 
hausted by bis payments to the English ; and he desired to resort 
to the usual Mahomedan practice of confiscation and extortion 
to supply bis wants. The persons against whom he had begun 
these demands were his finance minister, Rai Doolub,* the 
Hindoo governor of Midnapore, the Rajah of Purneah, and Ram 
Naixain, governor of Patna: and as many rebellions were the 
consequence. Unable either to effect his purpose, or to check 
these outbreaks, which it must be confessed had the sympathy 
of the people, the Nawab applied to Clive, who, on cuve pro- 
November 25, 1757, arrived at Moorshidabad at the 
head of a small force, and a beneficial result was tiat>ad. 
immediately apparent in a reconciliation between the Nawah and 
ais minister, who joined his master with 10,000 men. The 
Kawab and Clive then proceeded to Patna, where a similar re- 
sult with Ram Narrain followed, and Clive obtained His measures 
from the Nawab a mpnoj^o^^ 

jrpymcej^^qnJEakJta could have been obtained 

frpnfother parties. Thus all the troubles p^sed off; but there 
were still apprehensions that Bengal might be invaded by the 
Soobahdar of Oudh, with whom was a party of Freneli, under 
M. 1-iiw; and the Mahrattas had sent an officer to demand 
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24 laca— 240^000/.— as tiie arrears of chouth. The principal 
elements of local disturbance bad, however, been disposed of, 
and Olive was able to leave Moorshidabad for Calcutta on Maj 
Commission About a month later, a commission for the new 

Knvm?ment government of the Bengal possessions arrived from 
of Bengal. England, which was strangely devised. There were 
to be ten. counsellors, of whom the four seniors were to act as 
governors for three months each, in rotation; hut no provision 
was made for Clive, and the Council at once elected him presi 
dent. The fact is, that on the dispatch of the commission, Clive 
v^s supposed, in England, to have returned to Madras ; and 
his appointment as President of Bengal was afterwards con- 
firmed. 

Although Clive had temporarily adjusted the differences at 
Fresh Moorshidabad, affairs did not continue in a satisfactory 
state. The Nawab^s son, Meeriin, proved vicious an<3 
shicabad. intractable ; and would have sacrificed Rai Boolub, but 
for Mr. Scrafton’s interference. Even with his aid it became 


impossible for the minister to remain ; and he succeeded in obtain- 
ing art- asylum in Calcutta, and in saving his property, of which 
the Naw^b and bis son had designed to deprive him. The 
excitement of this event had barely subsided, when a new, and 
to some extent a formidable, danger appeared. The Prince Royal 
The Prince of I)ehly, Ally Gob ur, wearied of inaction, and of the 
Sty takes tyranny of hds father’s virier, escaped to the Rohilia 
the field. chief, Niijeeb-ood-JDowlah, who, having been super- 

seded in his office as commander of the forces, as already related 
in Chapter ¥11. of this Book, was the vizier’s declared enemy. 
The emperor had conferred on his son the vice-royalty of Bengal, 
and a league was formed by the prince with the Soobahdar oi 
Allahabad, the Nawab of Oudh,. and two* powerful Hindoo rajahs, 
Buiwunt Singh and Soonder Singh, to carry out the invasion 
. of the country. At the close of 1758, their nrenara- 
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ativances tioiis were completed ; and the p'lnee entered Behar 
into Behar, 40,000 men, and invested Patna, which 

was well defended by Ram Narrain, the governor. Meer Jaffier 


« alone would have been totally unable either to relieve 

Meer Jarner _ 

is unable to Patna, Or to oppose the invasion ; and but for Clive, 
oppose tm, the results to Mm must have been in the last degree 
disastrous. It does not appear that Clive was distracted by the 
thought that the province had been really independent of the 
emperor, and that, as Mr. Mill justly observes, ‘he had un- 


doubted right to appoint his eldest son to be his deputy in the 
government’ Clive had pledged his faith to Meer JatBer, and 
did not hesitate to move forward in his behalf. 
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It was ill vain tliat the prince, when he heard of Clive’s march, 
sent him letters, promising him large territorial cessions 
for his assistance; for, on the other hand, Meer Jaffier awof^Meer 
had received orders from the emperor, written, no Jaffier. 
doubt, by the vizier, to oppose his son, and if possible, to take 
him prisoner, Clive, therrfore, continued his march at the head 
of 450 Europeans and 2,500 Sepoys, and passing Moorshidabad, 
eent forward a light detachment imder Ensign Matthews, 
on the arrival of which at Patna, the confederates cave’s 
abandoned the siege and decamped. The Soohahdar 
of Allahabad had indeed preceded the general flight; for the 
Nawab of Oudh, during his absence, had treacherously seized 
the fortress of Allahabad, and its recovery was doubtful. For- 
saken by his allies, the prince would have thrown 
himself upon Clive’s generosity ; but as this would assisted by 
have been embarrassing, Clive dismissed him with a 
sufficient sum for his expenses. Meer Jaffier’s gratitude for this 
service was, for the present, sincere. He obtained for Clive a 
patent of nobility from the emperor, with the title of on ve obtains 
Shoukut Jung, who conferred upon him an appanage, estatf fmm I = 
or jahgeer, of the value of three lacs, or 30,000^., per the emperor, 
year for its support. This consisted of the quit rent of the 
lands held by the company, which had hitherto formed part of 
the general revenues of the province of Bengal. 

Clive reached Calcutta in June, and the troops under Colonel 
Forde, or such portion of them as could be spared from He returns 
the Northern Circars, arrived soon afterwards, in time 
to check a combination, as some assert, between the Nawab, or 
Ills son Meerun, with the Dutch, who had a settlement „ ,,, 
at Chinsurah ; or, according to other opinions, an effort intrigue with 
cf the Dutch government of Batavia to establish a 
counterpoise to the English power in Bengal. The latter suppo- 
sition is hardly tenable, and, therefore, the probability of an intrigue 
with the Nawab becomes the more possible. Meer Jaffier was 
Clive’s guest at Calcutta in October 1759, when the Dutch fleet of 
seven ships; crowded with European soldiers, arrived 
in the river, and he took his departure somewhat an-tves ui tiiG 
abruptly, writing afterwwds to Clive that he had 
granted some additional privileges to the Dutch. Holland and 
England were at peace; hut Clive was by no means disposed to 
admit the presence of any rival European force, and he 
made preparations to resist the Dutch fleet as an rinnmcnce 
enemy’s. The Dutch were the first to commence hos- 
till ties, by seizing some of the company’s vessels and grain-boats, 
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hoisting their own colours upon them, and burning the storehousee 
Their fleet is Fulta. These acts freed Clive from embarrassment, 
defeated. Dutch fieet was attacked by Commodore Wilson, 

on November 3, and defeated, six of the ships striking their flags, 
and one being taken in endeavouring to escape. They had, how- 
vver, landed 700 Europeans and 800 Malays above Calcutta, and 
these, after a skirmish with Colonel Forde, formed a junction, with 
their countrymen in Chinsurah, to which place Forde had pursued 
them. He was doubtful what to do, when Clive’s memorable 
note, written on one of the cards with which he was playing when 
cnioTiei Forde’s dispatch reached him — ^ Bear Forde, fight them 

immediately, I will send you the order in council to- 
troops, morrow’ — decided the question. JF^rde had only 330 

Europeans and SCO Sepoys ; but he attacked the Dutch, who, far 
and defeats Superior to him in force, were posted in the plain with- 
tttem. Chinsurah, and severely defeated them, the 

European Butch soldiers being nearly all killed or wounded. The 
complicity of the NawaVs son, Meerun, was afterwards apparent j 
for he suddenly appeared after the action, without cause, at the 
head of 7,000 cavalry, and there is little doubt, had been pre- 
pared to act against the English if the Butch had prove4 victorious, 
(’live contest and temporary alarm were, however, at an 

restores the end ; Clive restored the ships, and a covenant was 
Dutcii ehips. Butch should maintain only 125 Euro- 

peans for the protection of their factories; send away all other 
troops, and that they should pay for the damage and loss they 
had caused ; and under their compliance with these stipulations, 
the affair ended. 

The government of Madras was still in warfare with the 
French, as has been already related ; but it was strong enough to 
Clive returns I'^Heve any apprehension of danger ; none was evident 
to England, jjj Bengal, and Clive determined to proceed to England. 
He had already written his views of the English position in Bengal 
to Mr. Pitt,^ and had sketched, with a hold, but true, hand, the 
probabilities of the company obtaining the whole of Bengal, and 
extending the British power into India ; and it is probable, believ- 
ing from the political aspect of affairs amcng native Stattjs, that 
such a contingency might he near at hand, that he considered it 
his best course to explain these subjects personally to tbe minister, 
as well as to the Court of Directors, He, therefore, sailed for 
England on February 25, 1760. 
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CHAPTER XL 

OJ? ETENTi? ijr THE CAU:!^ MIC (continued from Ch, IX,)j 
1759 TO 1700. 

At tHs period, two fleets, nearly equal in force — one Englisli, of 
seven sail, under Admiral Pococke j the other French, 
under the Count d’Ach<5, consisting of eight ships — were <m t!>e com- 
on the coast of Coromandel. Admiral Pococke had 
been too late to relie ve Fort St. David j but he attacked the French 
squadron on two occasions, and on the last having gained some 
indecisive advantage, the French admiral escaped to Pondicherry,, 
whence, notwithstanding Tally’s earnest remonstrances, he sailed for 
the Mauritius. The actual, as well as the moral force of 
Jially’sposition, were both much weakened by this event j r^sition. 
but it was necessary for him to do something to establish Rajah 
Sahib, the eldest son of Chimda Sahib, whom the French had 
proclaimed Nabob of the Carnatic : and having entered into an 
intrigue with the native commandant of Arcot, which belonged to 
Mahomed Ally, he agreed to deliver up the place for 10,000 rupees ; 
and Lally having marched thither, received a mock capitulation, 
and entered the town in triumph on October 4, 1758. He had 
hoped to capture Chingliput; but the authorities of Madras, fully 
alive to its importance, threw a strong garrison into the fort, and 
saved it. Arcot itself was of little value j and Lully’s only hope 
appeared to be a successful siege of Madras. His own officers 
were, however, despairing. There was no money to be had at 
Pondicheny. Bussy, who had just arrived, could supply none, 
and all that could be collected was 94,000 rupees, of which Lally 
supplied 60,000 from his own funds ; but, as the Count d’Estaign 
expressed himself, * it was better to die by a musket-sbot under 
the walls of Madras, than to starve at Pondicherry,’ and under 
these circumstances the French marched for the siege of Madras 
in December. 

Madras was fully prepared for the attack, but the forces were 
not sufficient to check the French advance, and after sjogeof 
the occupation of the native town by the enemy, the fort quadras, 
was closely invested. The siege continued for nine weeks, with 
considerable loss to both sides, and a breach was efiected, which 
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would liave been stormed on February 16, 1759; when, on that 
Arrival of ^ English ships, with a reinforcement of 

Eiwlish^ 600 King’s troops, arrived in the roads. For some time 
past the French army had been without pay, and were 
short of provisions, as well as of powder and shot ; further 
prosecution of the siege was, therefore, hopeless, and the French 
Tiie French retired on February 17. The English loss on all heads 
retire. 579 Europeans and 762 Sepoys, and that of 

the French was probably much greater. If Lally had retired upon 
Pondicherry, it would have been tantamount to a relinquishment 
of the struggle ; but be moved to Arcot, and aftei^'pme desultory 
operations by both armies, the English having also taken the field, 
they went into quarters early in May. To the English the sea was 
open, and they continued to receive troops and supplies ; hut the 
hopes of the French that their long looked-for fleet would arrive 
with money and stores was disappointed. On September 10, it was 
attacked by Admiral Pococke off Trincomaleo; and dispersed ; hut 
a portion of it subsequently reached Pondicherry, and M. d’Ach^ 
Tite French landed about 40,000/. in money and diamonds, 

fh‘ec reaches With 500 Europeans, marines and sailors, could neither 
ue induced nor commanded to remain, and again left 
India. Meanwhile, Wandiwash had been attacked by the English, 
who were repulsed with severe loss; and M. Biissy, who had ob- 
tained permission to return to the Deccan, to meet Basalut Jung, 
left that place with the troops which had been made over to him. 
He had no sooner departed, than the whole French army broke 
out into mutiny, and he was obliged to halt at Arcot for some 
days. This delayed his junction with Basalut Jung, who had 
approached the frontier of the Carnatic ; but they met finally on 
November 10. Basalut Jung, instead of giving money, demanded 
it, and wished to be made sovereign of the whole Carnatic ; all 
which being impossible, Bussy returned from an expedition which 
seems to have had no practical object from the first. 

Before he could rejoin, Lally, who was unable, for want of 
funds, to keep the whole of his army together, now sent half of 
it to the south ; and Coote, who had arrived at Madras, and who 
saw his error, determined to take advantage of it. His first 
c*iote takes Operation was the capture of Wandiwash, which sur- 
waiidiwash. rendered on November 29, and was followed by the fall 
of Canangooty, on December 10. After this, the movements of 
General armies continued till January 22» 1760, when they 

action. encountered each other near Wandiwash, which Lally 
was again besieging. The English had 1,900 Europeans and 
2,100 native infantry, with 1,250 native cavalry and sixteen field- 
pieces,* the French, 2 250 Europeans and 1,300 Sepoys, besides 
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tlieir Mahratta horse, with twenty field-pieces. The forces, 
therefore, seem to have heen pretty nearly equal on both sides. 
After a brilliant combat, the French, who had suffered %"ery 
severely, as well by the fire of Coote’s own regiment , French 
as from the bayonet, retreated. They had lost 600 
Europeans in killed and wounded, that of the English being about 
200. Bussy, who had led one of the charges, had his horse shot 
under him, and was taken prisoner ; and if the English native 
cavalry had done their duty, the retreat of the French might have 
been severely harassed. 

Coote now proceeded to attack Arcot ; and on February 5 his 
batteries opened against the fort; and by the 9th a 
breach had been partly effected, when the garrison sur- ceedings. 
rendered. Other minor operations succeeded, and by the middle 
of March, with the exception of Pondicherry itself, Calicut was 
the only possession on the coast which remained to the French. 
This place fell to a detachment from Trichinopoly on April 6, and 
by May 1, the French were confined to Pondicherry by the English 
army, which was preparing to invest it. The condition of the 
French affairs in the Carnatic now appeared desperate. No fleet 
had arrived with supplies or money : and it was questionable, if 
any ships should reach India, whether they could approach the 
coast, as no less than eleven ships of the line of the English fleet 
were now present, and the English had secured further reinforce- 
ments of troops. In his despair — for it can be called little applies 
else — Lally now applied to Hyder Ally of Mysore, who nyder. 

had risen into power, and was believed capable of rendering mate^ 
rial assistance j but the negotiation was productive of no result. 
Hyder Ally was obliged to return suddenly to Mysore, and was 
followed as suddenly by his troops. Meanwhile Madras had re- 
ceived further reinforcements of King's troops, and the fleet was 
increased to seventeen sail of the line, besides the company’s 
armed vessels. Ample means, therefore, existed -for the siege of 
siege of Pondicherry, and operations against it were 
commenced without delay. The recently arrived fleet had, how- 
ever, brought out a commission for Major Monson, who, as colonel, 
now virtually superseded Coote on the eve of the final triumph of 
the war he had so admirably conducted, and he prepared to depart 
from Bengal with his regiment; but, under the necessity of the 
situation, he allowed it to remain, and stayed also himself, at the 
request of the Madras Council ; but for the present without com- 
mand. The first operations, therefore, were commenced by Monson, 
After a partial attack upon the English camp by Lally, on Se]v 
temher 4, which failed, the investment of the place was com- 
menced; and in the first attack oa the- outposts and redoubts, 
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Monson was severely wouaded. Coote, however, liad not sailed^ 
and now resumed his command: and the confidence of the armj, 
which had been somewhat weakened, was fully restored. 

At this period, Pondicherry was sorely straitened for provisions, 
Distress of expulsion of the entire native population was 

theiiatfve^ urged by Laliy ; but for the present it was not carried 
j>opuiation. gleam of hope presented itself in the arrival of 

the Mahrattas, who had returned to the Carnatic j but the nego- 
tiation with Ballajee Rdo Pdshwah proved delusive. On Novem- 
I ally expels Stores for the siege operations arrived from 

the natives Madras, and Laliy seeing that it would he no longer 
from thefort. expelled 1,400 of the natives, who, of all sexes 

and ages, without provisions, wandered for seven days between 
the fort and the hound hedge now held by the British, subsisting 
upon roots of grass, or whatever they could pick up, # Coote's 
desire was to drive them hack into the fort, but they were fired 
upon from thence, and he at last allowed them to pass into the 
open country. On the SOth, a furious storm wrecked several of 
the blockading fleet, and damaged the trenches very seriously ; 
bat Laliy was unable to take advantage of the disaster. The 
Progress of damages were soon repaired, and on January 12, 1761, 
the siege. the trenches were opened. On the 15th, about sunset, 
a party from the fort approached with a flag of truce, hearing 
letters from Laliy and the Council. Both letters contained stipu- 
lations, some of which were acceded to; but in regard to the 
gaiTison, Coote replied that he would only accept terms of uncon- 
Tiiefort is ditional surrender, and these terms were agreed to. On 
BurreiKiered. the 16th, the Villenore gate was occupied by Coote’s 
grenadiers, and the suiTender of the citadel followed in the 
evening. There were only two days’ provisions remaining, and to 
have protracted the defence would have been impossible. The 
troops in the town amounted to 2,072, and there were 500 pieces 
of cannon, with 100 mortars and howitzers, with small-arras, 
ammunition, and stores, in great quantities. At suniise on the 
following morning, the British flag was hoisted, amidst the thunder 
of cannon from the ships in the roads and the artillery in camp. 

Laliy, hooted out of the fort by his ungrateful countrymen, 
strange "Went to Madras, where the wife and family of Bajah 
t ^ ^ilso received an asylum. After the fall of Pondi- 

Bion of the cherry, a question arose as to -whom it should belong. 

* It had been surrendered to His Britannic Majesty, and 

a council of war decided it should belong to the King ; hut Mr. 
Pigott, the governor of Madras, not only claimed it, but resolutely 
declared he would neither pay the troops, nor subsist the prisoners, 
unless it were made over to him ; and the objection was speedily 
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withdrawn. Thus the capture of Madras was more than revenged : 
for the French power in India, after a vast expenditure 
of blood and treasure, was now completely overthrown. Preadi 
Three places alone remained to them in India. Tiagar 
and Ginjee in the Carnatic, which were soon reduced, and Mahd 
on the western coast, which capitulated in February, to Colonel 
Monson. With all his faults, Lally was deserving of a better fate 
than he experienced. His enemies in India and in France had 
exaggerated his losses, and the weak points of his 
character, and all the odium of the defeat in India was 
thrown upon him. On his arrival in France he was imprisoned 
for eighteen months, tried, and condemned to death ; and was 
executed by the guillotine on the day his sentence was known, 
being conveyed to tbe scaffold with a large gag in his mouth to 
prevent his speaking to the people. Thus perished the last of 
three victims to French policy in India, at the hands of their own 
ungrateful nation, and the fortifications of Pondicherry, con- 
structed at immense cost, being afterwards razed to the ground 
by the Madras authorities, the humiliation of the French in India 
was completed. > 


CHAPTER Xll. 

MAHEATTA PEOOKESS, TO THE BATTLE OE PAJfIPTJT, 

1757 TO 1761. 

The main object of Salahut Jung the Nizam’s treaty with Colonel 
Forde at Masulipatam, was to engage the services of 
the English against his brother Nizam Ally, who, since between 
his flight from Aurungabad, and the departure of 
M. Bussy, had become again powerful. He had raised 
troops at Boorhanpoor, and had been joined by Ibrahim Khan 
Gardee, an officer who had been educated in bis profession in the 
French corps, and who understood the management of artillery, 
Basalut Jung, who had been created minister under Bussy’s advice, 
sent Janoojee Bhoslay with his Mahratta forces against Nizam 
Ally, and he was forced to retire j but his artillery being now 
completed, Nizam Ally again took the field, and defeated Janoojee 
with great loss. Salahut Jung had proceeded to Hyderabad, and 
when he marched for Masulipatam, to the assistance of M. de 
Conflans, Nizam Ally not only took possession of Aurungabad, but 
proceeded to Hyderabad. From these circumstances, the desire 
of Salahut Jung to obtain the assistance of the English will be 
fully apparent j but, as has been already explained, Colonel Forde 
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was in no p -sition, even had he heen free to do so, to engage in 
Deccan politics, and Salabut Jung returned to Hyderabad. Here, 
after much discussion between the three brothers, the office of 
minister was conferred upon Nizam Ally, and Basalut Jung 
departed to his province of Adony. 

In the year 1757, the P^ahwah had proceeded into the Carnatic 
Mnliiatta for the purpose of levying the usual chouth, which had 
affairs. fallen Considerably into arrears j and in March of that 
year, he appeared before Seringapatam with an army 
Mjsore. of 00,000 men, and canonnaded the town ; hut after 
negotiation with the minister and regent Niinjeraj, the Mahratta 
demand was compromised for thirty-two lacs of rupees— 820,000/. 
The P^shwah had contemplated further operations for regaining 
possession of Shabjee’s districts ; but the approach of the monsoon 
rendered these impossible, and he returned to Poona, leaving a 
force under Bulwunt Rao M<§ndlee, to resume the campaign in 
the ensuing season. Bulwunt 'Em was an active and enterprising 
officer. He defeated the Patan Nawabs ofKurpa and Kurnool on 
September 24 ; but he was unable to attack Hyder Ally, who was 
in the field on behalf of the Mysore Government, which now 
refused to make the payments that had been agreed on. At this 
time, tbe events in the Deccan obliged the P^shwah to concentrate 
Ids forces, and instead of being able to reinforce the army in 
hlysore, he was obliged to recall it, Hyder thus obtained leisure 
tc mature his own plans, of which he took full advantage. 

For some time past, the relations between the PAffiwah and 
The the Nizam had been in an unsatisfactory state. On 

Mabmetaf the One hand, the chouth had fallen into arrears ; and, 
on the other, the surrender of the important forf^birAhmed- 
nugger to the Mahrattas by its governor, was an insult which 
warintne could not be endured by the Nizam, who declared 
Deccan. and moved his army northwards, with the in- 

tention of its recovery. The Peshwah was not slow to meet 
him. Taking command of a portion of the army himself, he moved 
towards Ahmednugger, while he detached another and larger 
portion, under Sudasheo Rdo Bhow, to operate upon the Moghul 
left flank, Sudasheo Rao had taken into the service the corps 
of Ibrahim Khan Gardee, which Nizam Ally had, in deference 
to his brother, dismissed ; and his army was both complete and 
numerous. Salabut Jung and Nizam Ally had proceeded to- 
gether northward by the usual road to Aurungahad, where the 
great army was to assemble, and had nearly reached Qodgeer, 
when Sudasheo R4o, whose scouts had been watching their 
movements, now hurried on to attack them. Some light troops, 
sent in advance, Were sufficient to interrupt the progress of 
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the hrotheriis, "^’ho, with their comparatively small force of 7,000 
cavalry, occupied the town and fort of Oodgeer, hoping for 
and awaiting reinforcements. These, however, did not reach 
them; and on the approach of Sudasheo Rao, with Defeat of the 
40,000 horse, they made an attempt to pursue their 
mai'ch, but with great loss. The old Moghul spirit was not 
entirely extinct : Sudasheo Bao’s proposal for them to surrender 
was met with a refusal, and an attack on Ibrahim Khan^s 
brigade, which was nearly destroyed, followed; but the Blah- 
ratta cavalry charged the right wing of the Nizam’s army in 
turn, and almost annihilated it, nearly 3,000 Bloghuls being 
slain. Escape w^as now hopeless, and Nizam Ally sent his 
seal to Sudasheo Bao, thus submitting to his generosity ; but the 
terms, though less than might have been exacted, were Terms of 
yet very heavy. Dowiatabad, Beejapoor, and Aseer- 
giirh, including the province of Beejapoor and much of Aurungabad, 
yielding a revenue of sixty-two lacs of rupees a year — 020,000/. — ■ 
were ceded in perpetuit}’-, and the Moghul possessions in the 
Deccan were thus circumscribed to a comparatively small space, 
which would he difficult of defence. 

Sudasheo Bao’s success met with the warm approval of his 
cousin, the P^shwah ; but other events were in pro- Events m 
gi'ess in Hindostan, which were not of so favourable 
a character. Shahab-ood-deen, who is styled by some authorities 
Ghazee-ood-deen, the vizier of Alumgeer IL, had called in the 
aid of the Blahrattas to support his authority against Nujeeb-ood- 
Dowlah, who had been nominated commander-in-chief of the 
imperial forces, by Ahmed Shah Abdally, and who was in 
possession of Dehly. Bughonath Bao, who is better known under 
his familiar appellation of Bughoba, was in Blalwah ; but he at 
once obeyed the summons, and repaired to Dehly. The royal 
fort stood a siege of a month’s duration, but was taken, and 
Nujeeh-ood-Dowlah escaped. The emperor had thus fallen a 
second time under his vizier’s control. It is very possible that 
Shahab-ood-deen was at a loss how to employ his Blahratta 
allies ; but the Punjab was perhaps recoverable, and if they 
could be engaged there, he would at least he relieved of them 
for the present. At this juncture, Bughoba was invited by 
Adina Beg, who was himself in rebellion against the Prinee 
Timoor, viceroy of Lahore, on behalf of his father, 

Ahmed Shah, to join him, and he at once accepted the Maiirattas 
proposal. In Blay 1758, he defeated the local gover- 
nor, and entered Lahore a conqueror. The Blahrattas had thus 
fulfilled the prophecy of Sivajee, that they should water their 
horses in the Indus and in the Hooghly ; but their new acquisi- 
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tion proved only delusive. Eiighoba returned to Poona, where 
he was severely taken to task by Sudasheo Eao Bhow, for & 
conquest which yielded nothing, and had already cost a million 
sterling. It was in vain that he pleaded the value of the Punjdb, 
and the necessity of its retention j and the dispute ended by 
Eughoba’vS resigning the command of the army of the north, 
which was assumed by Sudasheo Rdo, under the Pdshwah’s 
sanction. 

On leaving Hindostan, Bughoba had divided his forces into 
two portions, one of which was at Lahore, the other at Dehly, 
under Duttajee Sindia. The latter was induced by Shabab-ood- 
deen to undertake a campaign against Nujeeb-ood^Dowlah and 
the Rohillas ; but, after some success, and the plunder of 1,300 
Ahmed Shah villages, the force under Govind Punt was routed, and 
enters the driven across the Ganges. Meanwhile Ahmed Shah 
defeats the Ahdally was advancing, in September 17o9, to recover 
Mahrattas. the Punjab. On his arrival in the province, the Mah- 
ratta commander at Lahore was defeated with serious loss, and 
fell back upon Dehly. Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, who had formed a 
junction with Ahmed Shah, assisted him with supplies, and under 
his guidance, Duttajee Sindia was surprised, and totally over- 
thrown, with immense loss in men. Holkar, who at first ob- 
tained some advantages over the Afghans, was in turn pursued, 
defeated, and his army utterly routed j but the unfortunate 
emperor did not escape: before he could be rescued by Ahmed 
Shah and Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, Shahab-ood-deen, dreading the 
The Emperor effect of his restoration to power, caused him to be 
.s'mufdere^' murdered, in November, and raised to the nominal 
N^vember^*** throne a son of the Piince Ktobuksh, who, however, 
1759. <y^raa nevei acknowledged. At this period, Ally Gohur, 

the real prince imperial, was a fugitive in Bengal, and thus the 
Moghul empire was virtually extinct. The perfidious vizier, 
who dared not trust himself at Dehly, betook himself to the pro- 
tection of the Bajah of the Jatsj and there can be little doubt, 
bad the Mahrattas defeated Ahmed Shah, that Duttajee Sindia 
would have proclaimed the Pdshwah emperor of India. 

News of these disasters reached the Pdshwah after his victory 
over Salabiit Jung and Nizam Ally, and produced much excite- 
ment. Sudasheo Rao Bhow at once volunteered to lead the 
Mahrattas to conquest, and boasted that he would drive the 
Afghans across the Indus. The army which set out 
Mabratta from the Deccau was the most complete and magni- 
umrcbes for ficent that had ever taken the field. In addition to 
aindostan. 20,000 choseu cavalry, the corps of Ibrahim Khan 
Gardee, composed of disciplined infantry and artillery, was 10,000 
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strong; and these forces were augmented by the Taxious con- 
tingents of the Maliratta chieftain. Wiswas Rao, the sou and 
heir of the Peshwah, accompanied Sudasheo Rao, who proceeded 
direct to Delily, of which he took possession j and having 
plundered the royal palace of all its valuables, and stripped the 
hall of audienee of its ceiling of silver, which, when gQ^asheo EA© 
coined, produced no less than seventeen lacs of rupees, 
or 170,000/., took up a position for the monsoon. These 
acts of spoliation, with others of destruction, coupled with the 
peevish rejection of his advice, so disgusted Sooruj Mul, the able 
leader of the Jats, that he left Sudasheo Rao, and re- soomj m«i 
tired into his own territory. His advice had been, that 
the Mahrattas should trust to their ancient method of Mahractas. 
warfare, and cut off all supplies to Ahmed Shah ; and that their 
heavy artillery should not he used in the contest. Sudasheo Rao, 
however, had placed more than ordinary confidence in Ibrahim 
Khan’s corps, and treated Sooruj Mul’s advice, with similar 
GOunseP from many of his own most experienced officers, with 
vscorn. As the monsoon declined, he raised Mirza prince Mi«a 
Juwan Bukht, the son of the prince imperial, Ally 
Gohur, to the throne, and appointed Shiijah-ood-Dow- emperor, 
lah, viceroy of Oudh, to the office of vizier. He then moved 
into the field, and about the same time Ahmed Shah crossed the 
Jumna above Dehly, and skirmishes between the armies com- 
menced. 

The Mahrattas had 55,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and SOO pieces of 
cannon; the Mahomedans, 41,800 horse, 38,000 foot, 
and 70 pieces of cannon ; the irregular troops on both forces in the 
sides were also very numerous On October 25, ^ ’ 
Sudasheo Rao moved with his whole army to Paniput, the great 
battle-field of India since the age of the Mahabharut, 
and where its fate had frequently been decided ; and position of 
threw a wide ditch and rampart round the camp, the 
town being in the centre of his position. Ahmed Shah also en- 
trenched himself at a short distance ; and thus the parties lay, 
watching each other for two months, scarcely a day passing with- 
out severe conflicts, with varied advantage. But provisions ran 
short in the Mahratta camp ; and as no supplies arrived, the arniy, 
both officers and men, could endure the privation no longer. On 
January 6, 1761, they implored to be led against the Battle of 
enemy, and Sudasheo Rao, having no other resource, Paniput. 
gave orders for battle. Next morning, before break of day, the 
Mahrattas were in motion, and formed their line regularly. 
Ahmed Shah, whose personal activity had been surprising, bad 
just fallen asleep in bis tent, but be was already dressed, and, 
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mounting Ms lioise, proceeded to reconnoitre. A glance showed 
Defeat of the ^ action must be fought, and his army took 

Mahrattas. -Qp their several positions. The details of the great 
battle, given at length by Elphinstone, vol. ii. pp. 642-652, and 
Grant Duff, vol.ii. pp. 143-156, are more than usually interesting, 
but need not be repeated here ; suffice it to say, that after an 
obstinate combat, and varying fortune, King Ahmed at length, 
watching his opportunity, directed charges of bodies of 10,000 
cavalry to be made in succession at a gallop on the Mahratta 
centre. They proved successful, and the Mahrattas, fighting 
desperately, finally broke and fled, being pursued with a vast 
carnage. Of all that were taken in the camp, women and children 
became slaves, and next morning the males were cruelly butchered 
in cold blood. Wiswas Rao and many other chiefs were slain, 
and a body, believed to be that of Sudasbeo Rao, was afterwards 
found. 

Thus, at the zenith of their power in Northern India, the 
Conge- Mahratta forces were destroyed so completely that any 
queuees. junction or re-formation of them became impossible. 
The P^shwah had moved up to the Nerhudda in support, in 
November 5 and when, in his anxiety for news, and fears that 
disaster must have occurred, he was crossing the liver in January, 
he received advice of the national defeat, which had been written 
by a banker to bis correspondent in the following terms : — ‘ Two 
pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold moburs have 
been lost, and of th» silver and copper, the total cannot be cast 
up.*^ The details soon followed, and the P^shwah never re- 
covered the shock caused by them. His mind became affected, 
and he returned to Poona, where he lingered till Junej and 
about the end of September, Mabdoo Rao, bis second son, then 
about seventeen years of age, was invested in his room. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF INDIA, 1761. 

The various revolutions which had already altered the territorial 
divisions of India will have been traceable from the narrative of 
its history j but a brief definition of them, as they existed at the 
battle of Paniput, may be found useful to the student, and may 
serve as an introduction to the further changes which were tc 
emm* ^ . 
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I. The great empire of Delily had virtually ceased to exist ; and 
with the murder of Alumgeer IL, in 1760^ the last of pinaiais- 
the emperors had passed away. His son, AllyGohur, fSJempfre 

a fugitive in Bengal at the period of his father’s death, of Deiiiy. 
6ubseq[uently ascended the throne, under the proud title of Shth 
Allum, or king of the world, when, in fact, all that actually re- 
mained to him were a few small distaricts in the immediate neigli- 
bourhood of Dehly. All else had been alienated and usurped, 
either by the viceroys or foreign powers, and was totally irre- 
coverable. 

Commencing front the north-west, the whole of the former 
A%han territory of Behly had been conquered, and was 
now possessed, by Ahmed Shah Abdally. It included tue former 
Kandahar and Kabooi, some of the north-western por- ^^**‘®* 
tions of both having been gained by the Persians. Ahmed Shah 
had received from Behly the cession of the whole of the Afghanistan 
Punjab; and to this 'had added Mooltan, which could and Punjab. 
not be defended. He was not so successful in Scinde, where the 
Talpoor chiefs had asserted their independence, and were main- 
taining it ; but his dominions were of great extent, and, as the 
result of the battle of Paniput proved, he was at once powerful 
and popular among his subjects. 

II. Omitting the few districts on the Upper Ganges and Jumna 
which remained to Behly, the Rohillas, who were de- 
Bcended from the former Afghan troops and settlers at 

Behly, had become very powerful, and were actually independent 
under their chief Nujeeb-ood-Bowlah; but to the period of the 
Emperor Alumgeer II. death, they had assisted him against bis 
treacherous vizier, Shahah-ood-deen, and were the active allies of 
Ahmed Shah Abdally in the campaign of Paniput. Their terri- 
tory was called Rohilkhund, and occupied a position between 
Behly and the lower range of the Himalayas, with the city of 
Bareilly as its capital. 

III. On the south-east of Rohilkhund lay the great province 
of Oudh, heretofore a viceroyalty of the empire, and still 
preserving that designation; hut now, to all intents, ^ 
independent. Shujah-ood-Bowlah had succeeded his father Sufdur 
Jung, and for a time became the nominal vizier of the empire ; but 
his interests lay completely apart from those of the nominal 
emperor, and his great power and wealth enabled Mm to preserve 
the independence he had assumed. 

IV. Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were united under the govern- 
ment of Meer Jaffier, who, upon the support of the Bengjii. 
English, had become Nabob, or, more properly, Nawab. StdOrt*i«, 
His position was an anomalous one, in contrast with that of other 
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nominal viceroys j for he was perfectly independent of Debly, and, 
though he may have kept up communication with officers at the 
court, it is certain that he rendered it no assistance j and, as has 
been related, resisted the prince imperial when he attempted, in 
1769, to assume the viceroyalty. These provinces were therefore, 
in all respects, completely alienated from the empire. 

V. The Rajpoot States had become perfectly isolated. It is 

The Rajpoot Uncertain how long their annual tribute was paid j but 
States. jg questionable whether they had contributed any- 

thing to the imperial exchequer for some time previous to the 
invasion of Ahmed Shah, and it is certain that the emperor and 
his vizier had, for many years, been too weak to attempt to en- 
force payment. The principal states were Jeypoor, Joudhpoor, and 
Ood 3 rpoor, and there were others of minor extent and consequence, 
whose chiefs belonged to the Rajpoot confederation, hut whose 
condition does not need particular specification. Over the whole 
of Rajpootana, the Mahrattas had imposed their demands of 
chouthj but they were irregularly paid, and their enforcement 
was by no means easy. The Rajpoots took part with the Mah- 
rattas in the contest at Paniput, and their independence was 
absolute. 

VI. The Mahrattas had possessed themselves of the whole of 
Mahrattas. ^ruzerat and Malwah, having gradually driven out the 

imperial viceroys and garrisons. They also occupied 
Khanddsh, and Berar, with Huttacfc; and the recent cessions by 
the Nizam had given them the province of Beejapoor and 
most part of Aurungahad. The province of Malwah had been 
divided between Sindia and Holkar; the Gaikwar possessed 
Guzerat; the Pdshwah’s estate of Kalpy and Jhansy' extended 
their territories to the Jumna on the north, while south-westwards 
they reached unbroken as far as the northern boundary of Mysore j 
and they possessed, in the extreme south, the principality of 
Tanjore, the remains of one of the most ancient Hindoo kingdoms. 
Such had been their growth in territorial acquisition during a 
hundred years, while their demands for the national chouth and 
sur-d^hmookhee now extended all over India. 

VII. Between Agra and Jeypore, the Jfe, a tribe of martial 
The Jfits, and cultivators from the hanks of the Indus, had established 
Ceiitmi India, themselves about the close of the reign of Aurungzehe. 
They were now, under their famous chieftain, Sooruj Mul, exceed- 
ingly powerful, and his capital, Bhurtpoor, was undoubtedly the 
sti-ongest fortress in Northern India. South-eastward from the 
Bhurtpoor State, lay the province of Bundelkund, divided into 
several minor principalities, the chief of which was Rewah ; and 

borders of Malwah a small tract of country had become 
■■■ : : 
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independent under its MaLomedan governor, the capital of which 
%vas Bhopal. All these had been overrun by the Mahrattas, and 
were, in essential respects, subject to them, as well as tributary. 

VIIL The progress of the Soobahdar of the Deccan, Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, and his descendants, has been sulficiently ^^g^^^^^j^ 
illustrated to make the position of Salabut Jung, or the dar ()f tiie 
Nizam, as he may be called— the title by which he 
was best known — sufficiently intelligible* But the territory of the 
viceroyalty had become seriously circumscribed by the recent cession 
to the Mahrattas j and in the maintenance, by the English, of 
Mahomed Ally, as ruler of the Carnatic, the Nizam had lost all the 
southern portion of the dominions over which Nizam- ooI-Moolk, 
his father, had ruled. The Patan NawHbs of Savanoor, on the 
borders of Mysore, of Kurpa and Kurnool, on the southern bank of 
tlie Krishna liver, had also become independent, and had alienated 
a considerable portion of the former dominions. The territories 
of the Nizam now consisted of the southern portion of the Deccan ; 
with the Krishna river as its southern boundary, and the whole 
of Telingana to the sea, between the rivers Pennaar and Godavery, 
north of the latter, as far as the frontier of Orissa, the Kajah of 
Vizagapatam, or Vizianagram, had re-established an independent 
principality under the protection of the English; but it was of 
limited extent, and of inconsiderable political importance. 

IX. Mysore.— T he traditions of this state attribute ils founda- 
tion at a very remote period, about the 12th century, 

two brothers of the Yadava family of Guzerat, one 
01 whom married the daughter of a petty chieftain, and settled in 
the country. His descendants gradually acquired territory, and, 
in 1507, became possessed of Mysore, where a fort was built. The 
kingdom of Beejanugger was conquered by the Mahomedans in 
2575, and its representatives, after many vicissitudes, and the loss 
of Penkdndah, their second capital, established themselves at 
Chundergiry, whence they endeavoured to regain Mysore; but, 
failing in this, dwindled into insignificant chieftains, and dis- 
appeared from the history of the period. During these struggles, 
Mysore had gradually increased in power and extent ; and, in 1667, 
occupied not only the whole of the plateau of Mysore, but had 
extended its dominion to the Bara Mahal, lying below the plateau 
to the south. The Emperor Aurungzebe^s armies had invaded 
Mysore, and an agreement to pay tribute had been exacted by his 
officers from the reigning prince ; but it does not appear that this 
was ever regularly levied, if indeed at all. In 1724 the rajah was 
obliged to pay a million sterling to the Patan Nawabsof Savanoor, 
Kurpa and Kurnool, who were in alliance with Moorary Eao of 
Ciooty; and the Mahrattas also claimed chouth and other dues as 
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mposed by Sivajee ; but, on tbe whole, the state was singularly 
exempt from the convulsions and struggles of the period, and was 
governed by a succession of able niinisterf;. 

In 1757, the Mahrattas, under Balajee Bao PiSshwah, had 
Affairs of ®3[acted an agreement from Mysore to pay thirty-two 
aiysore lacs, or 320,000/., as arrears of chouth ; and the revenue 
coutmaed. fifteen districts had been pledged to them in liquida- 
tion ; but Hyder Ally, who had risen from a low position to be 
general-in-chief of the troops of the state, had expelled them. 
In 1!^9, they had reinvaded the country, and Hyder Ally, after a 
brilliant campaign, bad proved so successful, that the Mahrattas, 
on payment of the stipulated sum, surrendered their claim to the 
assigned territory. Thenceforward Hyder Ally became 
supreme in Mysore j and not only pursued the predatory 
system he had organised, but reduced in succession Bednore, 
Chittledroog, Hurpunhully, and other small states lying to the 
north and west of Mysore, and, extending his conquests consider- 
ably to the south, increased tbe dominions of Mysore to a very 
He deposes Considerable extent. The legitimate rajah of the country 

tiie rajah. eventually deposed by him, as will be hereafter 

related ; but at tbe period now under record, 1701, Hydeir Ally 
was tb£ supreme exec utiye authority in Mysore. He had formed 
no political alli®ii or connectionslahd was' alike opposed to the 
Mahrattas, the Nizam, the Nawab of the Carnatic, and the English. 
The overtures made to him by M. de Lally had been interrupted ; 
but ho retained an esteem for, and sympathy with, the French, 
which afterwards became more fully developed. 

X. Mahomed Ally, protected by the English, was now secure 

TheHawfibof possession of the Carnatic, and was independent 
the csmatic. of -fcfie Nizam and of Dehly. His dominions were 

considerable. To the north they extended to the Pennaar river ; 
to the west they were hounded by Mysore, and on the south by 
Tanjorej but they contained many small Hindoo principalities, 
which were portions of the original dominions of the great Beeja- 
niigger and Chola kingdoms, and over these his authority was 
doubtful. These petty states, however, possessed no political sig- 
nificance. 

XI. Tajjjobe had been established by Sivajee, on the mins of 
the ancient Hindoo kingdom, and his brother, Venkajee, 
had been created its rajah. It still remained to his 

descendants j but it was weak, and lay at the mercy of the stronger 
neighbourhood, though for the present it was not; 
The English and French transactions with it 
detmled. 

and CoCHisr complete the southern stateB of 


Tanjore. 
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India j but at the period under notice they possessed no impor- 
tance whatever j and the same may be said of the smaller Travancrire 
states of Coorg and Bednore, which lay west of Mysore, andoocuia, 
and were dependent upon it. 

XIII. The Portuguese, since their unsuccessful war with the 
P^shwah, had shrunk into insignificance. They still Theporta- 
possessed Goa and its dependencies, with a few other 
factories ; but they took no active part in the political affairs of 
India. 

XIV. The French power in India had been broken by the result 
of the capture of Chandernagore and Pondicherry, and 

by the departure of M. Bussy from Hyderabad. The 
attempts to regain it have to be recorded hereafter. 

XV. The English, by the results of their policy in Bengal and 
in the Carnatic, had established the basis of their poli- English 
tical authority ; but, as yet, their territorial acquisitions 

were very insignificant. The thirty-eight villages they had ac- 
quired round Calcutta, the grant made by Salabut Jung near 
Masulipatara, in the Northern Oircars, small strips of land near 
Madras, Fort St, David, and Negapatam, constituted their only 
possessions on the eastern and southern sides of the continent. 
On the western coast, they occupied the island of Bombay, and 
they had n(jt relinquished their conquest of G heriah to the P^sliwah. 
They had also captured the fort of Surat from the Moghul go- 
vernor, which they held independently of tho GMkwar oi 
Guzerat. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OF EVENTS IN BENGAL, FEOM THE BATTLE OF PANJPUT TO THE 
BATTLE OF BUXAE, 176*1 TO 1764. 

Ahmed Shah Abdally was not tempted by his victory over the 
Mahrattas to assume the government of India, or even 
to delay his departure for his own dominions, to which returns from 
he immediately returned ; and the Mahrattas, humbled 
for the time by their defeat, retired into Malwah and the Deccan. 
In Bengal, after Olive s departure, Mr. Holwell assumed changes in 
charge of the presidency, pending the arrival of Mr. Calcutta, 
Vansittart, a Madras civilian, who had been selected by Clive, and 
received his nomination from England. Mr. Holwell had alwaya 
been opposed to Meer Jaffier; and the members of pvopoged 
council, influenced by him, prepared a scheme for a at mooS- 
new revolution, by which Meer JafBer was to be super- <iabad. . 
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seded in tlie executire government by Ills son-in-law, Meer 
Uassim, whose ability, and, it was then believed, attachment to 
the English, promised the best results. Mr. Vansittart, who was 
The Prince 'totally ignorant of Bengal affairs, fell into the views of 
Royal of his council 5 but action upon their resolution was de- 
emperorl*^ layed by the advance of the Prince Royal of Dehly, 
to who, after his father’s murder, had assumed the title of 

Bengal. Shah Allum, and, as emperor, determined to attempt 
the recovery of Bengal. At the head of an inconsiderahle body of 
troops, he advanced into Behar early in 1760, and was joined hy 
Shujah-ood-Dowlah, viceroy of Oudh, who, it will be remembered, 
had been appointed vizier of the empire hy Sudasheo Rao Bhow, 
before the battle of Paniput. 

The possibility of this invasion had been apparent to Clive 
before his departure, and he had made provision to meet it at 
Colonel Moorshidahad. Colonel C alii and, who now commanded 
succSui forces, had marched from Calcutta at the head of 350 
campaign. Europeans and 1,000 Sepoys, with six field guns ; and 
15,000 horse, under the Nawab’s son, Meerun, had been prepared 
to accompany him. While the emperor and the vizier advanced 
on Patna from the west, Calliaud and his ally approached the 
city from the east ; but before they could arrive, Ram Narrain, the 
governor, had met the emperor in the field, and suffered a sharp 
defeat ; and but for Calliaud’s energy, Patna might have been 
captured. On his near approach, the emperor fied ; hut, in the 
hope of evading the English, entered Bengal, pursued by Calliaud, 
who came up with him on February 20, 1760, and routed his 
forces. Hoping to receive a reinforcement from the Mahrattas, 
whom he had invited to his assistance, the emperor now turned 
towards Moorshidahad j but he was again pursued and checked by 
the indefatigable Calliaud, and finding he had no chance of success 
in that direction, appeared suddenly again before Patna, and laid 
close siege to it, assisted by the French party, under M. Law, who 
had joined him, as well as the Nawab of Purneah, with 30,000 
men. A reinforcement to Calliaud, consisting of 200 Europeans 
Exploit of ^ battalion of Sepoys, with 300 horse, under Captain 
Captain Knox, had been advancing from Bengal, and no w h urried 

on. On its arrival at the scene of action, Knox did not 
hesitate ; but with the utmost gallantry crossed the river, and in 
sight of the inhabitants of Patna, who crowded the walls to witness 
this extraordinary and astonishing combat, completely defeated 
the emperor and his allies, who precipitately retreated, and were 
followed up by Colonel Calliaud and Meerun, who captured their 
baggage and artillery, and their forces dispersed. On July 2, 
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1760, Meenin's tent waa struck by lightning at night, and he, 

with three attendants, perished. 

Meenin’s conduct had from the first been cruel and licentious; 
but whatever vigour the Government of Bengal possessed, belonged 
to him, both as a soldier and administrator. On the 
arrival of the news of his death at Moorshidahad, Meer iioorsin- 
JafHer, afflicted by leprosy, became imbecile, the troops 
broke into mutiny, and, but for the presence of Meer Cassim, 
might have put the Nawab to death ; but from this fate he was 
preserved by his son-in-law, who quieted the troops by an advance 
from his private funds. The state of the administration now 
became intolerable, and the Council of Calcutta deter- 
mined upon requiring Meer Jaffier to abdicate. Cn is forced to 
sounding Meer Cassim on the subject, he deliberately ' ^ 
proposed to Mr. Hoi well to have Meer Jaffier put to death after 
the usual fashion of Indian revolutions; but Mr. Vansittart ad- 
vanced from Calcutta with 200 Europeans and a battalion of 
Sepoys, and the old Nawab reluctantly submitted, protesting vio- 
lently against the deliberate breach of faith, and only requiring 
an asylum in Calcutta. 

As far as financial results were concerned, the new revolution 
was profitable. In payment of the sura due to the company, the 

6 ge districts of Baldwin, Midnapoor^ and Chittagong were 
igned to them , mT lacs were contributed for tEej'Jairin 
« services of the Council, twenty lacs, or 
2 * 00 , 00017 were allotted, of which 30,000/. to Mr. Holwell, and 
about 60,000/. to Mr. Vansittart, besides smaller dona- Djshonour- 
tions, were actually paid. But the whole transaction tS of the*’* 
had been faithless and dishonourable. It was not transaction, 
even justified by the pecuniary embarrassments of the company. 
The viceroy altj . of ^^t - a ^ime when its lawful sovereign 
was endeavouring to assert his rights, was, as it were, .sold to one 
who had no claim to it whatever, except the. assumed security of 
the. .company’s interests, by nien who used them as a cloak for their 
own avarice. As an immediate consequence, the most acrimonious 
discussions ensued in Council between those who had, and those 
who had not, received shares of booty ; but there were other and 
worse events to come which cast these into the shade. If the 
question be considered calmly, after the lapse of a hundred years, 
it seems only surprising, if the Council desired a change, that they 
did not espouse thejust cause of tbe emperor, with whom they might 
have made their own terms, and obtained more favourable and 
more extensive grants than they exacted from Meer Cassim. 

The new Nawab possessed great vigour, and the efToct of his 
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r«fomfi and retrencliments was soon apparent in tli3 fiourisliiiig 
condition of liis treasury j but the emperor, who dare not proceed 
Position of I^eWy, and had not foregone his intentions upon Bengal, 

the emi»eror. j^ad remained near its northern frontier. Major Carnac, 
who had succeeded Calliaud in the command of the forces, was 
deputed to watch his movements; and in January., 
1761, advanced on the emperor’s camp, and defeated him. 
On this occasion, M. Law and his French party were 
taken prisoners ; and Camac, who had received instructions from 
The emperor Vansittart, visited the emperor, and invited him 
joins Carnac. to Patna, whither he accompanied him. The fact of 
his sovereign being an honoured guest in the English camp, 
Visits Meer excited the alarm and jealousy of Meer Oassim in no 
Cassini. ordinary degree j but bis own plans w^ere not matured, 
and be sullenly submitted to be created Viceroy of Bengal, at the 
same time agreeing to pay twenty-four lacs of rupees per year to 
the emperor — a miserable sum, if it be remembered that Aliverdy 
Khan, after providing for all local expenditure, used to remit 
upwards of a million sterling, year by year, to the imperial 
treasury. There was now no pretence for detaining the emperor, who, 
*Tiieeni eror ^7 Camac as far as the* frontier of Behar, 

, r>ffcr8 the proceeded towards Dehly ; but before his final departure, 
: Ren^fto he had offered to the English company the dewany, or 
I the English, financial management of Bengal. 

Meer Cassim was now secure in his "office ; and, as Meer Jaffier 
had attempted, began exactions from the principal 
officers, who, under his father-in-law’s lax administra- 
tion, were reputed to have amassed wealth, Carnac 
and Coote would have protected Bam Nairain of Patna, who had 
so often proved faithful ; but his English friends were withdrawn, 
and he was shamefully abandoned to the Navrah by Mr. Vansittart, 
and mercilessly despoiled. Meer Cassim, however subservient he 
might find his English friends at times, yet heartily desired freedom 
Meer Oassim interference. With the emperor he was fully able 
removes to to cope; but he dreaded the English, was powerless to 
ong eer. anything at Moorsbidabad, and he therefore removed 
his residence to Mongheer, 820 miles from Calcutta. There he 
Peter III ^tielieved himself secure ; and, with the aid of one Petrus, 
emperor of an Armenian, and other adventurers, he began secretly 
to cast cannon, and to make muskets and accoutrements 
for a native army. In 1762, the famous dispute in regard to 
Dispntes transit duties, and the dustuks or passes which could be 
English^ granted by the company’s officers and which exempted 
merchants from payment of Custom dues, had reached a 
lattes. pitch ; and there was no doubt the privilege had 
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been shamefully abused. Mr. Vansittart even Tisitetl the Naw^b 
at Mongheer, who, so far from supporting his view of the subject, 
abolished all transit duty whatever?, and threw open the trade. 
This was considered, if possible, a more unjustifiable act than his 
interference with the dustuksj and at this juncture, a boat or 
boats, which had some arms for the garrison of the factory at Patna 
on board, was seized by tbe NawAb’s officers. Two Their con- 
gentlemen of the factory, Messrs. Fla^ and Amyatt,were sequences, 
deputed to require their release ; hut the Nawab refused the request 
unless Mr. Ellis, the chief of the factory, was removed. Mr. Hay 
was detained as a hostage, but Mr. Amyatt was allowed to return. 
Mr. Ellis, a violent man, considering the Nawab’s demeanour to be 
unequivocally hostile, now seized upon the city of Patna. He 
could not however maintain his position, and proceeded up the 
river ; but was intercepted and brought back. Meer Cassim now 
threw off the mask, and issued orders for all the English to be ap- 
prehended. Mr. Amyatt, who was travelling, resisted Hr. Amyatt 
the order, and was killed. is killed. 

Both parties prepared for war j and the English, as if unable to 
act except under tbe autboiity of a native prince, withdrew the 
aged Meer Jaffier from his obscurity in Calcutta, and, in 
gpite of his inveterate leprosy, on July 7, 1763, pro- claimed 
claimed him Nawab, and having secured from him a 
grant of the three districts, and the other agreements 
of Meer Cassim, marched with him to Moorshidabad. Catherine n 
Meanwhile, Meer Cassim had set out with a powerful ** 

, f force to meet the English. His troops had been disci- 
' " plined hy a Swiss of the name of Sumroo, who had Meeroassim, 
been a sergeant in Law’s corps, and his artillery and small arms 
were excellent. On July 19, the English force, which 
consisted of 650 Europeans and 1,200 Sepoys, met the Tented 
Nawab’s army at C utwah . and defeated it j but it rallied andlSinat 
and gave battle again at Gherial^ on August 2, when 
the Nawab’s troops fought wUhTunusual resolution, but were again 
routed and lost all their guns. The double defeat Murders and 
enraged the Nawab beyond endurance, and he gave full oyS^r“* 
rein to his passion and ferocity. Ram Narrain was cast Passim, 
into the Ganges, as were also the great Sett hankers of Moorshi- 
dabad, then at Mongheer; and Rajah Raj Bullub, another fiiend of 
the English, was put to death, with all his family. On the Nawab’a 
arrival at Patna, he directed the English prisoners to be 
slaughtered, and the bloody work was done hy Sumroo, 
who fired volleys into their prison rooms till all, upwards 
of 200 souls, were dead. The English were, however, advancing to 
revenge their countrymen; the Nawab’s army, which had again rsUlied 
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at _ Qwd«rFulla . near Mongheer, was 60,000 in number, and had 
TbeNaw 4 t> pkced 100 guns iu position j but the English, though 
owdl-NuUa. 3,000 strong, Europeans and natives, stormed 

Mongheer position, captured the guns, and the Fort of JMon- 

takeu. gheer was taken after a short siege. 

The INawab had Bed to the vizier of Oudh, and formed a league 
Alliance with him. Early in 1764, these confederates, who had 
aS^cJsaim joined by the emperor, marched upon Patna, 
vi/Iie^of which was assaulted on May 3, 1764,* but it was de^ 

oude. fended by English troops, and the vizier’s army retired 

to Buxar, where it encamped during the rains. Before a new 
Mutiny of Campaign could Open, Major Hector Munro had taken 
theEngiiab command of the army; but the native portion of it, 
which was very considerable, and was flushed by 
victory, was in a condition of serious mutiny, demanding large 
Is suppressed and increased rates of pay. One regiment 

of Sepoys marched off with their arms to join the 
Munro. enemy, but were pursued and brought hack. Major 
Munro’a conduct at this trying period is beyond praise ; but it 
was not till the ringleaders had been tried, and many of them 
executed, that the Sepoys returned to their obedience, and, to 
Victory of prove their faith, demanded to be led against the 

Buxar. enemy. The confederates had an army of 30,000 

men. Munro’s forces consisted of 857 Europeans, 5,297 Sepoys, 
and 918 native cavalry, with 20 field pieces ; in all 7,072 men 
— the largest English force which had as yet assembled in 
India, On October 22, he arrived at Buxar, and was met by 
the enemy, whom he completely defeated. 130 pieces of cannon 
were taken, and only that a bridge, over which the enemy passed, 
had been broken down by them, the whole of their treasure and 
jewels, which were estimated at 3,000,000/. sterling in value, 
must have fallen into the victors’ hands. 4,000 of the enemy 
Its con- perished, and Major Munro lost 847 in killed and 
eequecces. 'wounded. The consequences of this victory were ^ 
immense ; the whole of Bengal lay at the disposal of the com- > 
pany. The vizier of Oudh had irretrievably lost both prestige ^ 
and power, and the emperor had no resource but to place himself 
imdf r English protection. 
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CHAPTER X¥. 

3BVENTS IN BENGAL (continued)^ FBOM THE BATTLE OP BUXAR TO 
THE BEPARTURE OP LORD CLITE, 1764 TO 1767. 

After the defeat of his allies at Biixar, the emperor voluntarily 
joined the English, and opened negotiations with the The emperor 
Council at Calcutta in regard to the disposition of the English? 
Oudh territory, which was declared to be forfeit. The 
Council proposed to divide it with the emperor, retaining the 
southern portion ; but the negotiation was ultimately broken off, 
and was not resumed. On the other hand, the vizier was also 
negotiating ; but he evaded Munro's demand for the surrender of 
Meer Cassim, whom, after despoiling of much of his wealth, he 
allowed to escape, and of Sumroo, whom, however, he coolly pro- 
posed to assassinate. The army, therefore, advanced towards Alla- 
habad, and invested Chunargurh ; but it was inactive, and as, for 
want of money, no extensive operations could be carried on, Munro 
resigned his command. In the hope of recruiting their now 
exhausted ffnances, the Council sent for Meer Jaffier 
Not only was the public service to be provided for, but 'SifflKuuiea of 
the shameless demands for private presents and losses * 

were pursued with even more than usually stringent 
rapacity, even to the neglect of the public interests, wbicb, indeed, 
seem to have been of very secondary consideration. The finances 
of the Naw4b, were, however, as low as those of his Mends j and, 
already worn out by anxieties, disease, and age, he died Death of 
at Moorshidabad soon after Ms return there in January Meerjainer. 
1765, but not before he had disbursed the enormous sum of fifty** 
three lacs — 530,000/. — to the private claimants. 

Meer Jaffieris death rendered a new appointment necessary, and 
Nujm-ood-Dowlah, his second son, was elected to Nujm-ood- 
succeed him. This event, as might have been expected, J^owiah. 
was too tempting, in regard to demands for presents, to be resisted ; 
and in these days we read, with as much amazement as 
indignation, the sums which were demanded almost as tions by 
rights, and received without the least compunction, by 
the senior officers of the Calcutta Council. Among them, in 
various shares, was paid away no less than 138,356/. While by Mr. 
Mill's accounts (‘Hist.' vol. iii. pp. 326-329) the totals of private 
donations received by individuals from the Moorshidabad treasury 
up to this period were 2,169,655/., the payments on account of 
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‘restitutions/ had reached 3,770,833/., making a sum total oi no 
than 5,940,498/. Private individuals were indeed enriched 
beyond conception j hut the public finances of the company were 
impoverished, notwithstanding their enormous extra receipts. By 
The oouncti treaty with the new Nawab, the military defence of 
uidertakes the couutry was undertaken by the company, and a 
defence deputy, Mahouied Reza Khan, was appointed as the 
Bengal. Nawab’s representative and executive minister. Mr. 
Vansittai-t had returned to England, and Mr. Spencer, a civilian 
from Bombay, occupied his place. 

The Court of Directors were not, however, satisfied with the 
Dissatisfao progress of ajSairs in Bengal. It was impossible for 
Smrto?*® them to defend their servants from the imputations of 
Directors. scandalous rapacity which were becoming notorious, 
and it was even more unendurable that the public trade of the 
company should have been well-nigh extinguished by the private 
trade of its own servants, Clive was, therefore, requested to pro- 
ciiveis ceed again to Bengal. During his residence in England, 
procJe?to*^ he had been elected an Irish peer j he was a member of 
Beugai. Parliament, and aspired to be a director of the East 
India Company ; but in this he had failed. There was a party ia 
the court who virulently opposed him, and who had ordered a re- 
sumption of the payment of the revenue of his jahgeer, or estate, 
which obliged him to resort to an action at law ; and it is probable 
these contentions would have continued, but for the dangers 
and embarrassments of Bengal, which he alone was considered 
capable of removing. In regard to the jahgeer,. he agreed to 
relinquish it to the company after ten years, if he lived so long, 
and this closed the discussion. Lord Clive landed in 
Calcutta o n May 3. 1765^ a nd on the same day the 
Vizier of Oudh, with his Mahratta and Rohilla allies^ 
was again defeated at Corah by General Carnac, and 
threw himself on the generosity of the English. It 
was a strange sight for the people of India to behold. 
Their emperor, and his most powerful subj ect, were alike 
suppliants for assistance and for consideration, at the hands of 
those who, not ten years before, were no more than humble mer- 
chants, and had been ignominiously expelled from Bengal. It was 
a situationwhich required the solution and direction of a master 
mind j and Lord Clive, after a brief survey of affairs in Calcutta, 
Clive pro- wMch disclosedto him unbounded rapacity and vice — and 

leaving declared that he would summarily dismiss from 
meat; the seivicB any servant of the company who refused to 
•iMijofnPtbo covenants which had been prepared in 

England — ^left Calcutta on June 25, and proceeded to 
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join tbe army. As he passed MoorsLidabad, the arrangements 
for the military defence of the country were definitively ssettled. 
Fifty-three lacs of rupees — 530,000/. — were assigned for the purpose, 
and in order to pr^'serve a check upon Mahomed Eeza Khan, two 
Hindoo gentlemen of rank, RaiDoolub and Jugget Sett, the banker, 
were associated with him. Clive now proceeded to the camp ; 
and, on August 2, the affairs of the vizier were considered settlement 
and decided. His dominions, which he had forfeited Ijf 
by an unprovoked war, were restored to him, except two 
districts, Corah and Allahabad, which were reserved for the em- 
' perorj "Ee "was to pay ^EITyT^s for the expenses of the war, and 
Kajah Bulwunt Sing, who had rendered material assistance to 
■the English, was confirmed in his possession of Benares and 
“Ghazipoor. 

The emperor only remained. On him were settled the two re- * 
served districts of Oudh, and twenty-six lacs — 260,000/. i 

— of the annual revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; witirtuc 
hut he was required to relinquish his claims to the 
arrears which had accumulated. He had already twice offered 
the dewany, or revenue management of Bengal, to the English, 
once to Clive and once to General Carnac: and on ^ 

Clive again proposing the arrangement, he readily the<iev4ny| 
acquiesced in it. On August 12, the emperor took his ^ ^ 

seat on a throne, constructed of the dining-tables and an arm- 
chair, in Lord Clive’s tent, covered with rich cloths, and the 
imperial firman was executed and formally delivered to the repre* 
sentative of the English nation. It conferred upon parcicuiars <if 
them in perpetuity the three provinces, which possessed 
a population of 25,000,000, and a revenue of 4,000,000/. sterling, the 
only alienation being the twenty-six lacs — 260,000/. — guaranteed 
to the emperor, and fift}- lacs, the pension of the Nawab of Moor- 
fihidabad. At the same time, Clive obtained from the emperor & 

I formal grant of the whole of the Northern Circars, at present in 
Ithe possession of the Nizam, to be used when the English might 
Ibe in a position to enforce their surrender. 

On Lord Clivers return to Calcutta, he resumed the question of 
the check of private trade, and in this had to oppose 
his resolute will to the interests of the whole English measures 
community, who, in the unbridled exercise of privilege 
and power, had become alike insolent and reckless. The salaries 
of the civil officers had hitherto been nominal, and were on a 
scale so paltry that to live’ un them would be impossible. To raise 
them in a sufficient degree would be difficult, and he Duties on 
therefore arranged that the proceeds of the monopoly S' 
cf salt, which had hitherto been considered one of the saiMi** 
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Nawab’s private perquisites, should he collected into a joint-stock 
sum, to be divided in proportion to their rank among all grades. 
It amounted to about thirty-two lacs of rupees, and the proper 
division was to be made by a committee formed out of the whole 
body. 

So far everything had been settled on comparatively easy terms ; 

, but the turn of the army was now to ensue, and the risk 

DimciUtles , . ,1 1, 1 

with the was much more formidable j extra allowances, calmd 
batta, had been granted to it, with other special aug- 
mentations : and the whole was to be reduced to one system by 
which the receipts of pay would be greatly diminished. Notwith- 
standing the danger, it was proclaimed that after January 1, 

Mutiny of these extra perquisites were to cease. The conse- 
the officers, quence was an immediate mutiny of the officers j but 
their proceedings were kept secret till March, when Clive, who 
had gone to Moorshidabad, received the first ^ round robin ’ 
remonstrance. The officers had threatened, as they had bound 
themselves to each other, to resign j and Clive directed Sir Robert 
Fletcher, who commanded one of the three divisions, to receive 
any resignation offered, and dispatch the individuals at once to 
Mutiny of Calcutta, while he wrote to Madras to send up every 
officer that could be spared. At Mongheer, on Marcb 
tKativf European soldiers assembled in arms to support 

regtraeucs. their officers ; hut were overawed by the Sepoy regi- 
ments. In the camp at Serajpoor, similar scenes took place j but 
there was no actual outbreak, and the sudden arrival of a regiment 
of Sepoys, who had marched 104 miles in fifty-four hours, pre- 
vented what had been contemplated. By these resolute means 
had Lord Clive ag'ain obtained the mastery of a position 
from which most men would perhaps have receded by 
compromise, and it was a strange element of his suc- 
cess, that the Sepoy battalions, led by a few faithful and devoted 
officers, should have overawed and controlled the Europeans. Sir 
Robert Fletcbei', who was the instigator and ringleader of the 
whole, was tried and cashiered, and others were similarly sen- 
tenced; but the whole was settled more by firmness and resolu- 
Deathof severity, and the majority of the officers 

Nawib^Sf expressing their contrition, were restored to their rank in 

the service. During the progress of this mutiny, the 
young Nawab died at Moorsbidabad on May 8. The 
succeeded by event was of uo political importance, and his brother, 
his brother. Syf-ood-Dowlah, a youth of sixteen years old, was in- 
vested with his dignity. 

If the state of Lord Clive's health had permitted him to re- 
main in India, it is probable that he would have stayed to watch, 
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for a time, the progress of the revolution he had directed: but he 
was unable to bear the effects of the climate, and in 
J anuar^j' 1767 intimated to the Council his intention munis to 
of proceeding to Enjrlaad. His second administration 
had lasted only twenty-two months, and yet was crowded with 
events which had added greater lustre to his reputation than his 
first. The objects he had most deeply at heart, the possession 
of the three great provinces of Bengal, had been Review of 
secured with marvellous ease; he had treated the 
enemies of his nation with singular courtesy and favour; and as 
he left India, he recorded that any further extension of territory 
in India would be ^ a scheme so extravagantly ambitious, that no 
government in its senses would ever dream of it.’ In his lat- 
ter acts none of the greed of money which he had at first 
displayed was evident, else he might have obtained any sum he 
chose to demand from the Vizier of Oudh, whose dominions he 
restored to him, and from the Rajah of Benares, for the confirma- 
tion of his possessions ; and in regard to the Nawab, his declara- 
tion of defence before bis peers, that, when piles of money and 
jewels lay before him in the treasury of Moorshidabad, he only 
^ marvelled that he had talten so little,’ has been accepted by pos- 
terity. One of his last acts in India w’^as to refuse a legacy of 
50,000^. which had been left him by the Nawab, and cause the sum 
to be applied to the maintenance of the Invalid Poplar Hospital. 
In regard to the application of the salt duties to the pay of the 
civil officers, the directors and proprietors of East India stock, 
eager for increased dividends, disapproved of the measure, and 
ordered the salt duties to be incorporated with the general revenue 
of Bengal ; but as no provision was made for the pay of these 
officers, Lord Olive took upon himself to order the continuance of 
his own plan, until proper gradations of salary could be decided 
in England. He left India finally on January 29, 1767, being 
succeeded in office by Mr. Vereist. 


CHAPTER XVL 

OP EVEISTTS AT MADRAS, 1761 TO 1768. 

The capture of Pondicherry had raised the English in the Carnatic 
1’ to the highest rank of local power. The difierence be- „ , , 

H tween tbeir positions in Bengal and Madras was this; tiieBngu»h 
ji that, whereas in the former the English had created 
1 1 their own Nawab, who was solely dependent on them, in the 
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Carnatic tLey had assisted a Nawab already established unde? 

; hereditary grant from his sovereign, who, to some extent, stiL 
\ exercised independent action ; but, as in Bengal, the military 
; defence of Mahomed AUy^s territory had devolved upon them, 
I and they had no means of supporting an army, except from 
I the Nawab^s revenues. The Nawab, however, being wasteful 
and extravagant, was deeply in debt ; and on application being 
made to him for money, he proposed the spoliation of several 
pjnanpiai persons as a resource. Of these the llajah of Tan- 
difficulties, joj-e was the most considerable; but a settlement 
was arrived at with him without war, by which he agreed to pay 
twenty-four lacs, in four instalments; and four lacs as a yearly 
Failure of tribute. This, however, gave very little real relief to 
tSei'S Madras finances; and Moortiz Ally of Vellore, and 

money. Mahomed Issoof of Madura and Tinnevelly, who re- 
fused to negotiate, were in turn attacked; but with no peouniary 
advantage ; what was obtained from them being in small propor- 
tion to the expenses of the war. Of the latter chiefs, Mahomed 
Issoof was subsequently betrayed to the Nawab by a Frenchman 
named Marchand, and put to death. The weakness of the Nawab, 
in a military sense, had become more than ever apparent, and the 
necessity for his support by the company equally un- 
' avoidable; under a mutual combination of interests, 
J| therefore, the connection continued^^d. .the available revenues of 
f the C^irnatic^gradually passed into the hands of Ih'e Councils 

Peace between France "and England was concluded on February 
JO, .1763: under the artkdes of which, restoratioa- was^imde to the 


French of their origiiia^Lindi^^^^ Had Clive been con- 

sulted in the matter, he would probably have given ample reasons 
against the read mission to India of the French on any terms; but 
the interests of the English were in a great measure already 
secured by the agreements of the French not to erect forts or 
keep troops in Bengal, and not to dispute the authority of Mahomed 
Ally in the Carnatic ; thus the provisions of the treaty were 
carried out. Both parties had also agreed to acknowledge Salabut 
J ung as Soobahdar of the Deccan ; but he was now dead. Shortly 
„ after the news of the battle of Paniput had reached the 

Deccan, balabut Jung and his brother, Nizam Ally, 
invaded the Mahratta dominions, in the hope of wresting 
from them the territories ceded by the treaty of Oodgeer. They 
penetrated as far as Poona, which they plundered and partly 
Balabut Jung Nizam Ally actually obtained re-cessions 

dethroned of the value of twenty-seven lacs of rupees. After this, 
Seath'by^ the brothers returaed to Beeder, where, in the month 
SfiKuuAUj. jaXy, 1762, Nizam Ally dethroned and imprisoned 
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and .'became 

Saob'alidar of the Decca n. 

'TGrffir^IIowS^ yS^rJ* Nizam Ally was drawn into further , dis- 
putes with the Mahrattas by his minister, Eajah Per- wartjetweca 
tabwunt, who supported an intrigue for depriving the 
PtSshwnh of his power, and the elevation of Janoojee Mahrauas. 
Bhoslay to the i“egency. In this campaign, the main body of 
Mahratta horse, evading Nizam Ally, plundered the Moghul ter- 
ritories as far as Berar ; but Nizam Ally, unable to overiake them, 
marched back upon Poona, which was again plundered, and many 
of the best houses burned. On the, return, however, of Nizam 
Ally to Aurungabad, part of his army being on the left bank, and 
part on the right bank, of the Godavery, it was attacked Defeat of the 
in this position by the Mahrattas, and the latter portion Nteatu. 
cut to pieces. The Moghuls are said to have lost 10,000 men on this 
occasion, and the Mahrattas followed them to Aurungabad, where 
a fresh treaty was concluded, in October 1763. 

In the year 1765, the Mahrattas, under the command of tbo 
young P4shwah, Mahdoo Rao, attacked Hyder AUy, of war between 
whose rise to power they were extremely jealous. The Mahrattas 
campaign was an active one on both sides ; hut in the Mysore, 
end Ilyder was defeated, with very severe loss; was obliged to 
pay thirty-two lacs to the P^shwah, and relinquish all the Mahratta 
districts he had occupied. About the same time, Nizam Ally had 
made an irruption into the Carnatic, but was unable to prosecute 
his designs against the Nawdb, owing to the attitude of the 
English, who advanced a force to meet him, under Colonel Gamp* 
bell, as far as the frontier ; but he had succeeded in reducing the 
power of Basalut Jung, who had evidently been disposed to make 
league with Hyder Ally against his brother and the Mahrattas. 
No sooner were they respectively at liberty, than the 
JSIahrattas and Nizam Ally coalesced against Janoojee 
Bhoslay, of Berar, who had in turn deceived them both, 
and forced him to restore the districts he had usurped, 
of which the Nizamis share was fifteen lacs per year. From this 
campaign in Berar, Nizam Ally was recalled to Hyderabad, by a 
movement on the part of the English, which it is necessary to 
explain. 

The Northern Circars had been bestowed upon the English by 
the emperor, as has been already stated, on August 12, 

3 7C5, in free gift, in the words of the deed— ^ To their movemeivt 
heirs and descendants, for ever and ever ; free, exempt, p 28 ^sSon 4 »i 
and safe from all removal, and from all demands of the 
Dewany Office, or the Imperial Court and execution of the gimt 
was charged upon 'our sons, oomras, viziers, govemea?s, ifcc. 
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But tlie Circars were in possession of the Nizam ; and his volun- 
tary acquiescence in the terms of the grant was not to be hoped for. 
Clive had urged an immediate movement by the Madras Govern- 
ment, to effect their occupation ; but Mr. Pigott was no longer at 
the head of affairs; and the new president, Mr. Palk, and his 
Council, hesitated until the opportunity had passed by. Their 
own necessities, however, impelled them at last into action ; and 
on March 3, 1736, proclamation was made at Masulipatam, on 
the terms of the emperor’s grant, and on the 7th, General Calliaud 
stormed the fort of Condapilly ; the process of assuming charge of 
the country being simultaneously carried on by the ci\ il officers. 
It was to resent this assumption of authority and territory, that 
Nizam Ally marched from Berar; and it is probable, that had 
the Council of Madras boldly asserted their right to the distiicts, 
and intention of maintaining them by force of arms, if necessary, 
the Nizam would not have dared to attack them ; but they again 
hesitated, and, as usual in India, their opponent blustered tbe 
f >4 A Treaty with more. Finally, General Calliaud was deputed hastily 
' " ifi rega^ouT Hyderabad, and concluded a treaty with the Nizam, 
by which five lacs per annum was engaged to be paid 
r by the company for Ellore, Moostufa Nugger, and Rajamimdry, 
and four lacs in addition whenever the district of Guntoor, then 
held in jahgeer by Basalut Jung, should be made over to them. 
The English and the Nizam were further to assist each other with 
troops, when necessary ; and for the present, two battalions ol 
infantry, with six guns, joined the Nizam’s forces, and assisted 
him in capturing Bangalore, and in reducing refractory Poligara, in 
the Carnatic. 

But the ever fickle and restless Nizam Ally did not long abide 
Intrigues of engagement. While Colonel Smith, the officer 

si*am Ally, command of the British contingent, was employed 
in Eastern Mysore, he discovered that the Nizam was intriguing 
with Hyder Ally, and warned the Madras Council to be on their 
guard. He then, in May 1767,^ retired to the frontier of the 
Carnatic, leaving only a detachment with the Nizam’s forces. 
Meanwhile the Nizam was negotiating with Nunjeraj, the minister 
of Mysore, for the destruction of Hyder Ally : and on this heing 
discovered by Hyder, he seized and imprisoned the minister. 
After this event the Nizam made overtures to Hyder, who had 
become supreme in Mysore, and promised to assist him against 
the English, on receiving payment of twenty lacs, and an engage- 
" m«nt by him to pay a tribute of six lacs of rupees a year. This being 
Niwm Ally Concluded, the Nizam threw off the mask ; and having 
Hyder, their united forces advanced against 
Colonel Smith, whose detachment with the Nizam 
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had been allowed to depart. The Council of Madras, on the first 
warning by_0.oiQu§l.,fiinkb bad dispatched one of their members, 
Mr. Bourchier, to negotiate ; but it is almost unnecessary to record, 
that the object of the mission entirely failed. 

The combined armies of tbe Nizam and Hyder amounted to 
42,860 cavalry, 28,000 infantry, and 109 guns. Colonel 
Smith’s force consisted of 1,030 cavalry, 30 of whom and Hyd«r 
were Europeans, 5,800 infantry, of which only 800 cnionei 
were Europeans, with 10 guns. He had taken up a 
position in a hilly country, where he was attacked on August 
S5, 1767, and suffered a trifling loss. Finding the hilly tract 
untenable, he retired into a more open locality, where retires, 
he was followed by tbe enemy, who attacked him 
again at Chan gama. b ut suffered a sharp defeat. Colonel Smith’s 
conditiol^^^lK^ver, precarious, on account of^scamity**^'*'^^ 
visions: and he made a bold and rapid march upon Trincomale^ 
which he reached on September 4, hoping to find 
laid in; but in this he was disappomted. He was joined shortly 
afterwards by a brigade under Colonel Wood, and he now deter- 
mined to attack the allies. His force had meanwhile been increased 
to 10,000 infantry and 34 guns, the cavalry remainii g as before. 
On September 26, the allies moved to attack the English, and 
endeavoured to turn their fiank. Colonel Smith, who saw their 
design, advanced to meet them, and the movements of both being 
concealed by an isolated hill, they came upon each other unawares. 
The result was not long doubtful. Tbe allies were de- jDefeatof 
feated, with the loss of 4,000 men and 64 guns, and 
next morning they were pursued, with some effect. While these 
operations were going on, Tippoo, Hyder’s son, had T{ppcK» at- 
advanced to Madras, and had attacked the suburbs; Madras, 
when the news of his father’s defeat caused him to withdraw 
precipitately. The monsoon had now set in, and for a time both 
sides were inactive ; but when operations again commenced, the 
allies sustained several sharp reverses in succession, and tbe 
Nizam, already weary of a war by which he had at first hoped 
the English might be crushed, and the Carnatic recovered, but bad 
,, gained nothing, now entered into secret negotiations TheNfzam 
I with Colonel Smith ; and when Hyder Ally began to smfth 
I send back his guns and stores to Mysore, and was and Madras, 
evidently bent on abandoning the alliance, Nizam Ally entered^ 
Avowedly, into negotiations with Madras. 

To this he was impelled by what he considered a very serious 
danger. The Bengal Government had already dis- Movement of 
patched a force, commanded by Colonel Peach, into 
the Northern Circars, which had advanced without 
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cheeky as far as Wurungul, tlie ancient capital of 
onlj eighty miles from Hyderabad, and the Oircars were there^ 
fore completely snbdued, while the very capital of his do- 
Inefficiency Biinions was menaced. At this juncture the Council 
Madras, had they pssessed only ordinary firmness 
and ability, might have considered-^as they had a right 
to do from the Nizam’s treachery— the former treaty annulled ; 
and while dictating their own terms, as to the Carnatic and the 
expenses of the war, have occupied the Circars in virtue of the 
Treaty with emperor’s free gift. But they did neither, and the treaty 
the Nizam, of February 23, 1768, done at Madras, contained, with 
some advantages, conditions so absurd and impracticable, that it is 
strange how they ever came to be entertained. Mahomed Ally, 
the Nawab of the Carnatic, was now, for the firsrtime7recognised 
Btannwiaa V the Ni?am as. One of the contracting powers. The 
proviaiona. company’s right to the Northern Circars upon the em- 
peror’s grant was conceded, and the pesheush, or tribute, reduced 
from five lacs to two, the other three lacs being deductevi as 
expenses of the war, the stipulations as to Guntoor remainino- as 
^bre. So far, the provisions of the new treaty were moderatelv 
fSvSntageous ,* but, between the Nizam and Mahomed Ally, the 
company were drawn into action against Hyder, who was rudely 
denounced as an usurper and freebooter; and the Council actually 
agreed to recover ^fh^-tSfetetand: of TVIysore,^ the Carnatic « Bala 
GhaV from him, on behalf of the Nizam, and to pay seven lacs of 
rupees a year for it and the Northern Circars combined, if Mysore 
could be conquer^. This was, in f^t^Vfeehle imitation of the policy 
of Olive in regarT to the dewany of Bengal ; but it made a bitter 
Hyder Ally, whose power was now itiTlemtHr^The ' 
Gourf of directors commfmted 'm5st 'se^ the provisions 

of this treaty, and its weakness and absurdity were set forth with 
unsparing censure j but it was too late: the treaty could not be 
revoked, and its disastrous consequences have to be recorded. One 
passage of this memorable dispatch is, however, worth qukino*. 
After enumerating their present possessions in India, the directors 
wrote:— ^ The protection of these is easily within the reach of our 
power, and may mutually support each other without any country 
alliance whatever. If we pa^ these bounds, we shall be led on from 
one acquisition to another, till we shall find no security but in the 
subjection of the whole, which, by dividing our force, would lose 
U8 the whole, and end in our extirpation from Hindostam’ 
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CHAPTER XVII 

FItOM XHE RENEW A.L OP THE WAR WITH HYDBR, TO THE PEACE 
OP MADRAS; AND THE WAR BETWEEN HYDEB AND THE MAH- 
EATTAS, 1768 TO 1771. 

In a subsequent dispatch on the same subject, the directors thus 
wrote to the Madras Council : — ‘ Instead of pursuing pacific 
measures with Hyder Ally, as we think you ought to have done, 
knowing, as you did, our sentiments with respect to extending our 
territories — you have brought us into such a labyrinth of difficul- 
ties, that we do not know how we shall be extricated from them. 
If, however, Hyder Aliy be extirpated ’ — then the directors recom- 
mended restoration of rajahs and others whom he may have 
dispossessed. But Hyder was quite the reverse of ^ extirpated ; ' 
his separation from the Nizam had added to his freedom of action, 
and he undertook the continuance of the war with more „ , 

1 - . % rr- ■ ,, , 111 Hyaercon- 

than usual spirit and effect. While he had been en- tinues the 
gaged in the Carnatic, several of the small powers on 
the western coast had made an attempt to recover independence, 
and were assisted by the Bombay ixovemment, whose ships 
destroyed a small fleet, which Hyder had commenced to establish, 
and landed a force at Bangalore. In May 1768, Hyder suddenly ^ 
attacked this town, which th^English commander precipitately 
abandoned, leaving even his sick and wounded, with the artillery. 
Freed from the presence of the English, Hyder now held all the 
native' princes to ransom, and by these means obtained fiy.ds for 
his prosecution of the war against Madras. ^ 

If the Council had attended to the admirable advice given to 
them by the directors, they would have met Hyder ^ half 
way : ’ and a treaty for the mutual advantage of both Madras 
might have been concluded without further war ; but 
the Council were inflated by the prospect of a speedy conquest and 
pqssessijqn ^qf Mysore^ ^d were on by Mahomed Aliy to 

undertake it. On the other hand^^^Y^o^, clearly that he had 
noJ*e^urce but to iig}{t fojr politicaland^teri^^^ e^stencq ; and 
thatthe chances of accommodation with the English had altogether 
disappeared. The campaign opened in June 1768. caTnt>aignl 
Oohmel Smith, accompanied by the Nawab and two H^def 1 
members of Council, commenced operations against | 

Eastern Mysore, and Colonel Wood against the Barah Mahals 
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the country lying below the tableland to the south. Owing to 
the absence of cavalr}^, in which arm Hyder Ally was very power- 
ful, Moorary Rao, the Mahratta chieftain of Gooty, was engaged by 
the Council of Madras, and joined Colonel Smith on August 4. 
The movements on both sides are full of military interest, and 
BngiiPh fli® results were at first in favour of the English j for 
iuccesses. Colon el IBangalore,,. and Colonel 

Wood ha d o^run th e-JBariiii driving out Hyder’s garri- 

sons : but, as well as from the English, Hyder was in perpetual 
dread of an attack from the Mahrattas, or from a coalition of the 
English with them. He had only just suppressed an insurrection 
on the part of his brother-in-law, Mukhdoom Sahib, 
difficulties. ] 3 eeQ recognised as the independent Nawah of 

Sdra, in Northern Mysore, by the P^shwah ; and this act might be 
considered a course of war. In tlus-«pe*rplexity.. flyder Ally now 
Hyder pro* propo sed tems of peace to the Madras Council, offering 
poses iieace. cede the Barah Mahal anjjjo.pay ten lacs— 100,000/. 
— as the expenses of the war. This offer was rejected by the 
Tbe terms ’ ""Council, who, believing Hyder’s actual weakness to be 
are reluaed. cause of his advances, now sought to take ad- 

vantage of it by proposing, not only an enormous sum for the 
\ English expenses of the war, butjt^e paymex t of tribute to the 

I demands. ^zam, with cessions of Territory to Moorary R^o, and 

^ a materially enlarged frontier to themselves, including a portion 
Refused by Malabar coast. These inflated propositions were 

Hyder. jjj refused by Hyder Ally, and active operations 
again began. Colonel Smith now remonstrated with the Council 
Colonel on vanous points, and was ordered to Madras to 
account for them, as well as to explain his intentions 
in regard to the campaign. 

During his absence, Colonel Wood, who had been the favourite 
with the Council aniTTlaeT^awalb, was not only out-manoeuvred 
iTvder d#. Hyder, but, on November 1 6, at Oossoor, was def^pted 
^ts^oionei by him, losing 2,000 draught cattl^^lfffersfdres,^ and 
00 Y^9T*eighteen-pounder guns; and on the 23rd was 
again severely handled, and escaped only by the timely arrival of 
a reinforcement under Major Fitzgerald. Colonel Wood was now 
superseded by Colonel Lang; but the English army was much 
The siege of crippled and weakened ; the siege of Bangalore had been 
Bangalore raised; and Hyder Ally, taking advantage of their 

Hyder's position, at once descended into the Barah Mahal, 

successes. Here, with surprising energy and rapidity, he recovered 
all the forts which had been taken by Colonel Wood, and then 
inarched southwards upon Tanjore ; hut, after receiving four lacs 
of rupees from the rajah, he suddenly turned northwards 
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the French. 


towards Madras, the road to which was now open. The consterna- 
tion of the Council was extreme; and an officer — Captain He aj>- 
Brooke — was dispatched to negotiate. Hyder's proposals Madn?s%n(i 
were those of a dignified statesman, as well as an able 
general. He pointed out how often his peaceable Council, 
overtures had been rejected ; explained how he was, in fact, tlie 
only barrier between the English and the Mahrattas, and that it 
was open to him either to join them, or the English ; and as it was 
impossible to oppose both, he would join the English in preference. 
The Council were, as before, in'esolute and incapable. They sent 
Mr. Andrews, a member, to Hyder on February 14, 

1769, while they again placed Colonel Smith at the tions brokei> 
head of the army at Chittapet. The Council proposed 
an armistice for forty days, of which Hyder would departs 
accept only twelve : and at the expiration of this period 
he again moved southwards, followed by Colonel Smith. 

Meanwhile Hyder had entered into communication with M. Law, 
now chief of Pondicherry. He detailed the victories 
he had gained over their mutual enemies, the English, 
and invited an envoy to his camp; and while Mr. 

Andrews had returned to Madras for instructions, received a 
deputation from the French, which was sent with all the pomp 
they could contrive to exhibit. This was possibly intended by 
Hyder as a ruse to alarm the English Council ; but, not depending 
on its effect, and having succeeded in inducing Colonel Evades 
Smith to follow him to a distance of 140 miles from sliaTind 
Madras, he suddenly left his camp at the head of 6,000 
chosen cavalry, and, marching 130 miles in three days on Madras, 
and a half, arrived at Sf , Thom^ five yiljs south of ' 

March 29. ThMde“'ffe wroteTESI^^S^Ie^*lotBeT^o^^ 
had respected their country ; that he had preferred to negotiate 
with them instead of fighting Colonel Smith, and requested 
Mr. Du Prd might he sent to him. 

^Elyder was master of the situation, and dictated his own terms. 
His overtures were strenuously oppo-r^ed by Colonel ^yder 
Smith, who declared he could turn Hyder’s position to termrof^a* 
his disadvantage, as indeed was quite possible ; but the treaty. 
jDouncil were full of fear, and on April 3, 1769, a. ;tyeaty was 
xecuted. Its principal terms were that irnffuaTcraq^^Ss^S'e 
tohertltored ; that, in case the dominions of either party were 
attacked, the other should aid in driving out the enemy — which, in 
fact, amounted to an article of offensive and defensive alliance ; 
but by the treaty the English became saddled with the tinfavou^ 

whole expense of the war, had been obliged to abandon 
„ , , , . , ^ T , -I -1 . regard to tue 

all that had oeen gained, and by the dominant position Euguain 
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of Hyder at tlie gate of Madras, had, for the present, lost what 
prestige they had won. As to Mahomed Ally, who refused to be 
a party to the treaty, and Hyder, who objected to his being con- 
eidered at all, they thus mutually ignored and defied each others 
and it added not a little to the estimation of Hyder’s power by 
the people of the country, that he insisted upon the families of 
Ohimda Sahib and other persons of rank, hitherto kept under sur- 
veillance by Mahomed Ally, being released and made over to his 
protection. Thus ended the second war with Hyder Ally, which 
had assumed an aspect of long, difficult, and costly prolongation. 
Defence of The best and only excuse perhaps that could he made 
the Council, for the hasty treaty, was given hy the Council of 
Madras, who, in their defence, declared that they had made peace, 
because they had no money to make war. 

Hyder was no sooner at peace with the English, than he entered 
„ , on a contest with the Mahrattas. He not only refused 

with the payment of their chouth, but bis troops made incursions 
Mahrattas. jj^fo the southem districts of the Mahratta dominions, 
This was not to he endured ,* and having dispatched a large body 
of horse under Putwurdhun, Rastia, and other leaders, in Novem- 
ber 1771, Mahdoo Rao Pdshwah followed at the head of 20,000 
horse and 15,000 infantry. With these forces, the whole of 
Northern and Eastern Mysore, as far as Nundidroog, were quickly 
overrun and plundered. Hyder, who could not oppose the in- 
vaders, hoped they would retire on the approach of the monsoon ; 
but Mahdoo Rao, who was obliged to return to Poona in June, on 
account of his health, was bent on a prosecution of the war, and 
left Trimbuk Rao Mama in Mysore, in command of 30,000 men. 

After some inconsequent negotiation, the campaign was opened 
Second monsoon by the Mahrattas, under the corn- 

campaign. mand of Appa Bulwunt. Their army having been 
reinforced, amounted to 40,000 horse and 10,000 infantry, but 
their artillery was weak. Hyd§r brought into the field 12,000 
horse, 25,000 infantry, and forty guns j but, under the Mahratta 
superiority in cavalry, he could undertake no offensive operation. 
Hyd«r de- Mahrattas pressed him hack upon Seringapatam, 

ftatod at he attempted to defend the pass of Mailgdta ; but he 
serlifSaSn, was defeated, with terrible slaughter, on March 5. He 
u besieged. fo ’Senhgapatam, followed bythb "^reck of the 

army, where he was besieged by the Mahrattas ; hut, deficient as 
they were in siege guns, they were unable to make any impression 
upon it, IVIeanwhile Hyder had besought the Council 
of Madras to afford him assistance ; but it was in vain 
ft^aifetauce. that he appealed to the terms of the treaty, offered 
twenty lacs for an English brigade, to cede the Barah Mahal, or, 
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as his only alternative, to call in the aid of the French. The Coun- 
cil would willingly have observed the engagements The terms ©i 
of the treaty, and assisted himj hut they were ove3>- 
ruled by Sir John Lindsay, who had been sent out by observed, 
the ministry of England, to the Naw^b, as ambassador-plenipo- 
tentiary, and they feared him. The Nawab, who detested the 
‘ upstart,’ would not hear of Hyder’s being assisted j and, on the 
contrary, demanded a junction with the Mahrattas against him ; 
and as Sir John Lindsay supported the Nawdb, Hyder Hyaer 
was abandoned and compelled to make the best terms *i»andoned. 
he could with his foes. If the Council was unable, under the 
circumstances, to assist Hyder, they did not at least disgrace 
themselves by joining the Mahrattas against him. The terms to 
which Hyder was eventually obliged to submit were very strin- 
gent. He bad to pay, at once, thirty -six lacs of rupees — 3G0,000/. — 
as aiTears of chouth and expenses of the war; and to promise for 
the future an annual tribute of fourteen lacs; as also to surrender 
Kolhar, Bangalore, Ooscotta, Balapoor, and S^ra, which had for- 

I merly been held by Shahjee, the father of Sivajee; and by this 
cession his dominions were materially contracted. Hyder never 
forgot or forgave the treacherous and cowardly, as he termed it, 
abandonment of him by the English on this occasion ; and by the 
Icession of territory forced from him, the Mahratta outposts in 
1 1771 had advanced to the north-western frontier of the Nawab’s 
fterrituries. 


CHAPTER XVllL 

OP THE FBOGKESS OP THE MAHEATXAS W HI2fDOSTAir, 

1769 TO 1772. 

Apteb the close of the P^shwah’s campaign against Janoojee 
Bhdslay, in Berar, in 1769, an army was sent into Mai- The 
wah, under the command of Visajee Kishen, which 
was the first effort the Mahrattas had made in that Maiwah. 
direction since the fatal battle of Paniput. On the junction of 
the contingents of Holkar and Sindia, the cavali^ amounted to 
about 50,000 strong, and the infantry, composed, for the most part, 
of Arabs, Abyssinians, and other foreign mercenaries, was numer- 
ous and efiective. The Mahrattas had not only to collect the 
arrears of chouth, hut to recover the prestige they had lost. On 
the part of the Emperor of Dehly, there was nothing to oppose 
them. The Prince Juwan Bukht, with Nujeeh^od-Dowlah, the 
Rohilla chief, maintained Hehly, and Booruj Mul, the Jat, having 
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threatened it, was killed in action in 1769. His son afterwards 
Their pro- siege to the city in conjunction with Holkarj 

c^edings. •jjyi; influence of Nujeeb-ood-Howlah over Holkar, 
induced him to retire into Malwah, and the siege was abandoned. 
The first act of the Mahratta general was to require the Kajpoot 
chiefs to pay arrears of tribute ; and Visajee Kishen next turned 
upon the Jats, who, after a defeat, were compelled to agree to pay 
sixty-five lacs of rupees — 650,000/. — partly in cash, and partly by 
instalments. It now became a question whether the Rohillaa 
should be attacked or not : and eventually, though not without 
Kohiikhund much discussioD among the leaders of the army, the 
overrun. Mahratta forces, after the death of Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, 

in October 1770, moved into Rohilkhund, and completely oven’an 
it, at the same time threatening Shujah-ood-Dowlah of Oudh, who 
was, nominally at least, under the protection of the English. The 
vizier, however, temporized. 

The young emperor, Shah Alluin, had found his English allies 
averse to proceeding to Dehly and seating him on the throne ; 
The em er tumed to the Mahrattas for that purpose, 

joins the who readily met his advances. After the plunder of 
jiahraitaa. Jtohilkhund, they had proceeded to Dehly, and were 
prepared to receive him, whenever it suited him to come. The 
emperor, therefore, though warned of the consequences by the 
Council of Calcutta, was met by Sindia, who escorted him to the 
The emperor Visajee Kishen, and on Decem^rJ4JZZlr he 

ts crowned as was placed on the throne of his ancestors with much 
Shah Aiium. Although Rohilkhund had been for the most 

part already laid under contribution, yet Visajee Kishen had 
protected Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah and his family; aud Sindia now 
urged the spoliation of his son, a course to which the emperor 
gave a ready consent. Early in 1772, therefore, the Mahrattas 
zabita Khan <'^ttacked Zabita Khan, and plundered him of all the 
piiindared. wealth accumulated by his father. Of this the em- 
peror had hoped to get a share, but he gained nothing, and the 
condition into which he was sinking, from the intolerable beha- 
viour of the Mahratta leaders, was becoming more and more in- 
supportable. 

There were three parties now in active intrigue : the Rohillas, 
Position of Mahrattas on any terms, and 

parties In willing to assist the Vizier of Oudh ; the vizier, de- 
■ * testing and fearing both, was temporizing with each 

alternately ; and the Mahrattas, desiring to plunder both Oudh and 
Rohilkhund, or willing to be bought oif by either or botli. The 
vizier’s policy was, however, detestably treacherous, for he would 
willingly have sacrificed the Rohillas to the Mahrattas, in order 
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that he might follow up their mvagea md annex the country ; but, 
on the other hand, he dreaded the occupation of Rohilkhund by 
them, a atep which he was assured would he followed by an attack 
upon his own dominiona In June 1772, a convention 
was made, by which the Mahrattas agreed, on the pay- with the 
ment of forty lacs of rupees, to spare Rohilkhund j but ^ 
would not accept the bond of Hafiz Rehmut, the Rohilla chief, 
unless it was guaranteed by the yizier. On this being effected, 
Hafiz Rehmut actually paid five lacs to the vizier as .yyansactions 
his share j hut of this sum nothing was paid to the in Rt>hii- 
Mahrattas. As the monsoon was at hand, the Mahrattas 
having received no money, would delay no longer ; and crossing 
the Ganges by the fords, attacked the Rohillas, and routed them 
with great slaughter, plundering Nujeeb Rhan, one of their chiefs, 
of all his wealth, and committing vast devastation. The conse- 
quences of these attacks were, that the Rohillas threw themselves 
on the protection of the vizier, and fell completely into his hands. 
Contrary to the expectations of the emperor and all other parties, 
the Mahrattas did not leave the vicinity of Dehly, but cantoned 
themselvea in the Dooab for the rains, during which period, the 
emperor, weary of their insolence and rapacity, endeavoured to 
resist them by force ; but his general, Nujeeb Khan, was 
defeated, Dehly was occupied by them, and he was MJihrattas 
dhliged to purchase their forbearance by the cession jpf emperor’s 
Allahabai. #'5 

winch had been reserved for him by the English after the battle 
of Bux.ar. These were, however, protected by a British force 
under Sir Robert Barker, which the Mahrattas hesitated to attack ,* 
,tnd they now offered to forego their demands on the Rohillas, if 
they would join them in an invasion of Oudh. Hafiz Rehmut 
Khan, however, refused to comply, and cast in his lot with the 
vizier and the English, by whose combined forces, with his own, 
the Mahrattas were held in check. While the parties were thus 
occupied, news reached the Mahratta camp of the death of Mahdoo 
Bao P^shwah, on November 18, and Visajee Kishen, taking the 
whole of the army with him, retired southwards, and Poland di»- 
crossed the Nerhudda, laden with plunder, in the month 
of May of the ensuing year, 1772. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OF THAFTSACTIONS IN ENGLAND, 1769 TO 1773. 


The rapid progress of the English power in India, coupled with 
the possession of immense wealth by the servants of the company, 
which was ostentatiously displayed in England, not only excited 
public envy, but reports of the oppression of the natives, and 
malversation of public funds, became at length so prevalent, and 
were to all appearance so well supported by facts, that the 
utmost indignation prevailed, and an investigation by a parliamen- 
tary com mission was loudly demanded. On Lord Olive’s return 
from India, he had been attacked virulently by his old enemy, 
Mr. Sullivan, and the corruption prevailing in the court of pro- 
prietors, in which, by investments in India stock, numbers of 
additional votes were provided, enabled his adversaries, who had 
been in India, to assist materially the combination against him, 
and eventually to bring his transactions before Parliament. 
Ministerial these proceedings, the magnitude and impor- 

trsnisactions tance of the imperial grant of the dewany of Bengal, 
East India which Lord Clive, it was admitted, had obtained, became 
Company. })etter comprehended than before j and his own esti- 
mate of the surplus revenues of the three provinces was a million 
sterling. In 1767 the amount of dividend on stock had been 
limited to ten per cent, until February 1, 1769 j but the anticipa- 
tion of heavy remittances from India induced the ministry to 
demand a payment of 400,000^. per annum, for five years, while 
pennission to raise the dividends on stock to twelve and a-half per 
cent, was conceded j but should the rate of dividend iall below 
ten per cent., a proportional reduction of the payment to the 
public exchequer was to ensue. At the same time, Mr. Vansittart, 
Mr. Scrafton, and Colonel Forde, were appointed as supervisors 
of financial affairs in Bengal, and sailed together in the ^Aurora,’ 
a frigate of the Royal Navy, « but the ship never reached her 
destination, and is believed to have foundered at sea. 

Financial affairs in India, so far from furnishing any prospect 
of payment to the exchequer, or increased dividendj 
were in reality labouring under a condition of chronic 
deficit in all the presidencies. The magnifiksent reve- 
gal were badly collected, and the peculations inade^^fe 
In Madras, the Carnatic war had not only 
but the Nawab had been ©bliged to 
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borrow at heavy interest : and these were the main sources from 
which the surplus revenue had been expected. Instead of re- 
ceiving remittances, therefore, the directors had to meet heavy bilie 
drawn upon them in Calcutta and Madras. Notwithstanding 
these impending difficulties, dividends of six and a quarter per 
cent, in March and September 1771 were declared, by an immense 
majority in the court, which indeed was all but unanimous on 
the subject, and proposals for the dividends of 1772 were made at 
the same late. 

It was impossible, however, to meet the future engagements. 
Instead of a surplus, a deficiency of 1,293,000/. appeared Deficiency m 
in England, and there was even a greater one in Calcutta, 

Loans were applied for to the Bank, for 400,000/. and 300,000/. 
respectively,* and these proving insufficient, an application was 
made to the ministry for the loan of 1,000,000/. sterliug. The 
request was not immediately responded to by Lord North, hut 
Parliament was convened earlier than usual, and its pj-oceedfrigs 
proceedings, which are memorable in English history, of tue select 
were carried on amidst much excitement on both sides. 

The Select Committee did its duty fearlessly, and the exposure 
made of fraud, peculation, and mismanagement by the company’s 
servants, determined the ministry to make an entire renovation in 
the conduct of aftairs in India, until at least the expiration of 
the company’s charter, which had yet six years to rum It was 
in vain that the company denounced the proceedings in Parliament 
as an infringement of their lights, and violation of their property ; 
the English public was thoroughly aroused, and would be content*^ 
with nothing short of a searching enquiry. After a further 
protest by the directors against the ministers proposal in regard 
to regulation of dividend and payment of debt, which the I 
had no efi*ect, he introduced a Bill for a new constitu- 
tion of the company, which struck fairly and decisively company 
against the prevailing corruption, j ^QiAjquayficafiQi^^^ for voting 
we 3 te„, enhanced ;^ irector s,_were ■ | 

^4 governor-general for Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, with a salary of 
25,000/. a year, with four counsellers at 8,000/. each, were to be 
appointed j^nd a chief justice, and three puisne judges were to 
form a royal court, .^"^ll correspondence was to be submitted to i 
, the ministry; and no peraon whatever, either king’s or company’s ^ 
0 ' servants, should he allowed to receive presents, or engage in com- ‘ 
mercial afiairs. says Mr. Mill. Hhe alarm and indignation of 
the company, directors, and proprietors were excited 
before, that body was now struck with the highest hythe 
terror and resentment.’ They carried on their agitation 
both in Parliament and in the City of London — indeed, throughout 
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England, with unsparing assiduity and vigour. They made long, 
ingenious and severe protests; they were defended before both 
Houses by eminent counsel, and they left nothing untried by which 
u verdict in their favour could be obtained ; but Parliament was 
obdurate: and the ministerial measures were carried by large 
majorities in both Houses. It cannot be admitted they were 
perfect; for the real founders of the management of Indian 
affairs had yet to gain experience, and of that even the 
company’s servants possessed none beyond trade, to which they 
had been accustomed ; nor could even the Select Committee 
elicit information on which they could have formed particular 
measures ; but the conviction that a new constitution was needed, 
apart from the fiery denunciations of Burke on the one hand, 
Ti‘ Bin special pleading of the company on the other, 

receives the was clear to moderate men of all shades of politics, and 
royal assent, received the royal assent on June 21, and July 

1, 1773. It was at this time that the final and specific accusations 
pruoeedinffs ^-^ainst Lord Clive, which had long been impending 
against Clive, over him, were brougl^, forward by the chairman of 
the Select Committee, in the shape of a demand for enquiry into 
the death and deposition of Suraj-ood-Dowlah, and the fictitious 
treaty. On Clive’s part nothing was denied : he gloried in every 
Clive com. act he had done, and the sympathy of both Houses, 
niits suicide, representing the English nation, ultimately went with 
kSlf him ; but the strain upon his mind, coupled with a 
France. painful chronic disorder, produced aberration of in- 
tellect, and he died, by his own hod, on November 2^1774.,, 

The first appointments made under the new constitufibn were 
Appointment Hastings, an experienced company’s ser- 

^f^warren vaut, then in Bengal, to be governor-general, with 
as goT^nor* General Clavering, Colonel Monson, Mr. Francis, and 
general Barweli, a civil servant, as members of Council. 

Of the new court, Sir Elijah Impey was chief justice, and Le 
Maistre, Hyde, and Chambers the puisne judges. On October 
i4, 1774, the three members of Council, Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis, who had sailed from England, landed in Calcutta, and on 
the next day the royal commission was read. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OF EVENTS IN BENGAL, 1767 TO 1775. 

On tke departure of Lord Clive, in 1767, he was succeeded by 
Mr. Vereist; but the genius and decision of the j^jaiadminte. 
ministration had departed with him, and the old mal- tration oc 
practices were quickly resumed by all grades of the local 
civil servants. It is questionable whether their individual 
rapacity or incapacity were ever more signally displayed than 
at this period. The local executive administration was carried on 
by Mahomed Reza Khan, as deputy of the Xawab, and Rajah 
Shitab Rai 5 but it was corrupt, extravagant, and wholly without 
check or control. Immense grants of lands were made to 
their creatures, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, with double 
a corresponding alienation of th^evenne : and together 
with the local charges, not only^sorted the whole of the funds, 
but created ultimately a deficit of more than a million and a half 
sterling. Lord Clive’s plan of ^double government was gradually 
breaking down ; for, with all Mis genius as a politician, and as a 
military commander, he had Jfailed to estimate the difference 
between the detail of a goyer-nment carried on according to the 
native system, and one yniich released native authorities from 
responsibility, and left them to unrestrained malversation of the 
revenues, and oppression of the people. 

There were, however, ^ome officers who saw the danger, and 
among them Mr. Holwhllj'^who w^rote boldly to the Mr.Hoiweira 
Council as early as 1761 We have nibbled at these 
provinces for eight years, and notwithstanding the advice, 
immense acquisition of territory and revenue, what benefit has 
resulted from our successes to the company ? Shall we go on 
nibbling and nibbling at the bait until the trap falls and crushes 
us ? Let us boldly dare to he soohahs ourselves.' So decisive a 
policy, however, even Clive rejected ; and it was not supervisors 
till 1769 that supervisors were appointed to each of ^rpoiated. 
the provinces, to act as checks upon the native governors, and to 
collect information regarding the revenue settlements and the 
land tenures. They had hardly begun their work when the whole 
of Bengal was visited by a terrible famine, tbe results 
and effects of which have been passed over, almost with famine m 
silence, by most of the English historians of India, but 
which have risen into new and prominent intprest by the publica> 
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tion, in 1868, of Mr. W. HunteFs ^ Annals of Euxal Bengal,’ a 
work full of most interesting details to the student of the history 
of this period. Mr. Verelst left India soon after it began, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Carder, who had been one of the supervisors, 
and who made a faithful report to the Couit; of Directors j but it 
was coupled by an assurance that not only would the revenue 
be safe, but that ten per cent, would be added to it. The famine 
and its horrible accompaniment of destruction of human life 
continued ; and in the summer cf 1770, as Mr. Hunter writes : 
* The people went on dying, the husbandmen sold their cattle, 
they sold their implements of agriculture, they devoured their 
seed-grain j they sold their sons and daughters, till at length no 
buyer of children could be found ; they ate the leaves of trees and 
the grass of the field, and in June 1770, the Residents at the 
Durbar affirmed that the living were feeding on the dead. Day 
and night a torrent of famished wretches poured into the great 
cities. At an early period of the year pestilence had broken out. 
In March, we find small-pox at Moorshidabad, where it glided 
through the viceroyaJ mutes, an. ^ A off the Prince Syfut in Ms 
palace. The streets were block^wp with promiscuous heaps of 
the dying and the dead ’ (p. 26). The famine ceased by the close 
Effects of 1770, and a plentiful harvest ensued j hut the deso- 
the famine, latiou it had caiised was frightful. More than one- 
third — thirty-five per cent.— of the general population, and fifty 
per cent, of the cultivators, had perished, and ^ notwithstanding 
the abundant crops of 1771, the country continued to fall out of 
tillage j and the commissioners appointed in 1772 to visit the dif- 
ferent districts, found the finest part of the province desolated by 
famine, the lands abandoned, and the revenue falling to decay ’ 
(p.33).'^ 

The mischiefs of the double government, coupled with the 
famine, roused the directors to action ; and, almost in the words of 
Mr. Holwell, they wrote to Bengal, that they had resolved ^ to 
stand forth as dewan, and to take on themselves the entire care 
and management of the revenues, through the agency of their own 
Warren servants.’ On April Mr. Warren Hastings 

fsSnefthe assumed charge of the new administration. He had 
government, originally belonged to Bengal, where his eminent 
talents having attracted the notice of Clive, he was employed in 
political duty at Moorshidabad j and having subsequently visited 
England on leave, his evidence before the Select Committee 
proved so valuable, that he was appointed to the Council of 
Madras j and thence being, it was considered, the only civil ofiiceT 
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capable of canying out the new measures in Bengal, was appointed 
President of the Council in 1772. After deciding upon the best 
means for the revenue management, which was a le^ of all lands 
for a term of fi’s e years^ and providin^' Courts for the administration 
of civil and criminal justice, Mahomed Reza Khan and Rajah 
Shitab Rai, who had been chiefs of the prior administration, were 
brought to trial on various charges of malversation, but were ac« 
quitted. They were not, however, re-employed. 

Mr. Hastings’ attention was now drawn to the political events 
in the neighbourhood of Debly, and he met the Vizier political 
of Oudh at Benares by appointment, in the month of 
September. The financial condition of afiairs in Bengal affairs, 
at this time, was as distressing as that of the directors in England : 
and a debt of 160 lacs — 1,600,0004 — had accumulated. There were 
two questions for discussion: first, the emperor’s pension of 
twenty-six lacs from Bengal, to which, as he had become depen- 
dent on the Mahrattas, the directors had already decided as early 
as 1768 he would be no longer entitled ; the second, that as he 
had assigned Corah and Afl^kbad to the Mahrattas, such an 
arrangement could not be p^iitted, and the original grant to 
him should he revoked. In both of these measures the vizier 
concuiTed j and as the cost of the maintenance of the two districts 
had proved extremely heavy, amounting to nearly two millions 
sterling in five years, they were assigned to the vizier for an addi- 
tional payment of fifty lacs. 

On the other band, the object of the vizier was to obtain posses- 
sion of Rohiikhund, for which, as already explained, be had long 
been intriguing : and he offered to Mr. Hastings forty rhexiners 
lacs of rupees— 400,0004 — the amount of the bond he 
had obtained from Hafiz Rehmut Khan, if he were nohiikuund, 
put in possession of the province, besides paying the costs of the 
troops employed. Mr. Hastings closed with the offer ; Accepted by 
but, although the Court of Directors, on March 6, 1775, Hastings* 
wrote to Bengal, ^We, upon the matnrest deliberation, confirm 
the treaty of Benares,’ there is no act of his brilliant career which 
has been deemed more questionable. 

It was, in the first place, the deliberate hiring of English troops 
to perform an act of spoliation : for the Nawab had no objections 
real cause of war with the Rohillas, their bond being 
untenable ; and it was dangerous, because, as Mr. Hastings ad- 
mitted, it was evident that the Nawab, who could not defend his 
own dominions without English aid, coud not hope to defend, in 
addition, the Rchilla province. Moreover it was treacherous, 
because the Rohillas had already professed their attachment to 
the English, and high trust in their good faith. On the other 
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hand were questions of expediency, which Hastings afterwards 
urged ; the danger of the BohiUas coalescing with the Mahrattas 
and the emperor against Oudh — their power and restless character, 
and the necessity of strengthening the vizier against all. But the 
measure had already been decided by the treaty of Benares, and 
action upon it was not delayed. Before it took place, the vizier 
had made advances to the emperor. He had assisted him with 
money, and troops which were employed against the Jats ; and 
had engaged him to assist in the reduction of Rohilkhund, receiving 
one-half of the plunder and one-half of the territory. Whether 
this secret agreement was known to Mr. Hastings or not, seems 
doubtful. If it were, he would have had ample excuse for 
withdrawing from his engagement as regarded the Rohiilas ; but. 

early in November ,177? he was applied to by the 


fJmishe!? vizier to furnish troops for the Rohilkhund service, 
iu’va?ion of and in Janua ry 1 774 , the necessary orders were issued. 

Colonel Champion assumed the command, and, in, 


Rubilkhund. 


February, the troops arrived in the vizier’s territory. 

The vizier now called upon EWiz Rehmiit Khan, the Rohilla 
chief, for payment of ffie bond of forty lacs of rupees, 

int.imAtincy that hia rpfnaal wnnlrl hft a ^ 


The vizier’s 
demands on 
Haflz 
Relitnut 
Khan. 

His reply. 


Hafiz 
Rehmtit 
Khan is slain. 


intimating that his refusal would be considered a ^ casus 
belli.’ In reply, the chief stated that he would pay 
anything that the vizier might have paid to the 
Mahrattas, but nothing more ; and a subsequent offer 
of compromise was met by a demand of two crores, or two millions 
r, ... u sterling. As this was necessarily refused, the British 

The British , ^ 

troops defeat troops advanced on April 17, and on the 23rd attacked 
the Eohiiias. Rohillas in position, and defeated them. They lost 
2,000 men, and their brave chieftain, Hafiz Rehmut, 
and one of his sons, but not their honour ; and Colonel 
Champion, while he wrote in admiration of their valour, did not 
spare the vizier’s exceeding cowardice. The Rohiilas rallied under 
Conclusion FyzooUa Khan, and took up a strong position, under 
of the war. Mils, which was invested; hut the vizier had 

already opened negotiations with him, and on his agreement to 
receive a jahgeer or estate, yielding nearly fifteen lacs— 150,000/. — 
a year, the Rohilla war ended. 

These events had occurred previous to the arrival of the mem- 
bers of Council ; and, important as they were, had been thrown 
Prosperity of ^^to the shade by the success of Hastings’ financial 
the finances, arrangements. ^ In less than two years,’ as he after- 
wards recorded in his * Memoirs relative to the State of India,’ 
‘ I saw the debt completely discharged, and a sum in ready cash, 
of the same amount, actually accumulated in store in the public 
treasuries and if this assertion is not home out by the figures 
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(quoted by Mr. Mill (voL iii. p. 510), there can at least be eo ques- 
tion that the English credit in Bengal was restored, and that the 
finances were easy. These circumstances were, however, over- 
looked ; and from the first day of their sitting, the new , 

, ^ Ittfsixmnctl 

members, as if they had arranged a plan on the vnyage, oi>iu>pe 
as they most likely had done, evinced a decidedly hos- 
tile attitude to Hastings. They first attacked his political trans- 
actions; and, on the death of Shujah-ood-Dowlah, the vizier of 
O’ldh, early in 1775, and the accession of his son, Asof-ood-Dowiah, 
they, forming a majority in the Council, abrogated all abrogate 
former treaties, and arbitrarily forced the vkier into the thedudb 
eouclusion of new engagements. They co nMxmed^the 
cession or sale of Corah and Allahalbad; equiva- 

ieh£, the distr ict o f Benares, which belonged to Rajah Cheyt Singh, 
'ESd'yieided a revenue of twenty-two lacs. The allowance for the 
English troops was to be raised to 266,000 rupees per month, 
ainr all balances due were to be paid up. This hew ^ treaty 
treaty ^as executed on May 21; but Mr. Hastings is executed, 
had no part in it ; he considered the terms too exacting, and more 
tiian could be fulfilled. The^ directors afterwards signified their 
approval; but the Council deprived the Nawab of means Theooaneii 
of fulfilling the obligations they had imposed upon 
him, by supporting the claims of the Bdgums, the 
mother and widow of Shujah-ood-Dowlah, to the whole of the 
treasure amassed by him, which was about two millions sterling. 
Nor did the mischief of the interference end here. With an empty 
treasury the new Nawab had no means of paying his army, which 
was twelve months in arrears, and it broke into violent mutiny, 
which was not quelled without the slaughter of many thousands. 

The opposition to Mr. Hastings was not confined to transactions 
in Council. It was openly understood, if not pro- 
claimed, that accusations against him would be accept- atrainst 
able : and petitions, as might be expected, poured in nSingB 
not only publicly, but were received at the private 
residences of Clavering, Monson, and Francis. The most impor- 
tant of them, however, that of the Ranee of Burdwan, broke 
down ; others succeeded, and the personal animosity displayed 
against Hastings was so evident, that he threatened to dissolve 
the Council in case any enquiry in relation to himself should be 
commenced. On the other hand, Francis and his friends placed on 
record, ^ that there appeared no species of peculation from which 
the Honorable Governor-General has thought it reason- 
able to abstain.’ These miserable proceedings eulmi- bysrund- * 
nated in the famous case of Nundkoomar, a man whose *^°^“*^* 
toeachery and deceit had frequently been established. He 
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ksued spBCldc charges against Hastings for having received a 
bribe of three and a half laes of rupees from the widow of Meer 
laffier, which the Council proceeded to investigate; hut Hastings 
Proreedinga from the proceedings, refusing to sil in 

hj the Council while criminal accusations were made against 
couneiL Nuudkoomar produced a letter of the B^gum’s 

in support of his charge^ of which the seal appeared genuine. 
The lady herself denied the transaction j hut the Council considered 
the charge proved, and it was not discovered till after Kund- 
koomar’s execution, that the Bdgum^s seal, with many others that 
had been in his possession, were counterfeits. 

Hastings now brought forward a charge against Nundkoomar 
Counter in the Supreme court for forgery; and a native mer- 

of forSS^* chant, Mohun Prusad, also prosecuted him on a separate 

awrafnst ^ accusation of a similar nature, which had been par- 

i^uudfcoomar, ^ court, but was transferred to the 

supreme court on its establishment. On this charge, Nundkoomar 
tried, found guilty, and condemned to death. Ho 
(fiiiity.and one, perhaps, expected that the sentence would be 

death, and Carried out; but the jhdge, Sir Elijah Impey, was 

executed. inflexible. Hastings did not interfere, and on August 

6 Nundkoomar was hanged. It was quite possible for the 
majority in Council, if not to have forbidden the execution, at 
least to have suspended it ; but they were silent, hoping, perhaps, 
that the act would infallibly sacrifice Hastings j and it afterwards 
formed one of the articles of his impeachment. The question of 
the legality or illegality of the act has often been discussed. If 
considora- by the English law was felony, it was con- 

cionaonthe sidered only as fraud by natives of India. This act 
“ ■ of forgery bad been committed before the introduction 
of English laws, and might therefore be considered as unaffected 
by them j but the judge argued that he saw the necessity of a 
severe example among a people of lax morality, and whether 
influenced by his friendship for Hastings or not, stood firm upon 
the legal aspect of the case, and acted upon it. Hastings gained, 
for the present, the re-establishment of his authority and immu- 
nity from petty charges j but the recoil was, in the end, worse 
to himself than the endurance of them could have been : it en- 
tailed years of anxious suffering, in tbe thought that by many, 
perhaps most, of his countrymen he was held morally guilty of 
baring used Sir Elijah Impey for the destruction of his enemv* 
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CHAPTER XXL 

TH-fi ADMIKISTEATIOK OF WABKEN HASTINGS — THE FtRSI 
MAHBATTA WAE, 1772 T0‘ 1779. 

After the death of Alahdoo Eao Pdshwah in 1771, his brother, 
Narrain Rao, was invested as Pt^shwah: and Rughonath Rao, or 
Rughoba, his uncle, who had previously been confined Mahratta 
by Mahdoo Rao, but released before his death, was 
now again arrested, and confined in a part of the P<^shwah’8 
palace. On August 30, 1773, the regular infantry, who were 
deeply in arrears in pa}", broke into mutiny, and a party of them 
entering the palace, the Peshwah was put to death during the 
confusion by a servant of Bughoba’s. The odium of the act 
rested upon Rughoba for a time, but it was discovered afterwards 
that an order to * seize ’ Narrmn Rao had been altered to ' kill ’ )iim, 
and the Mahratta nation acquitted Rughoba of the murder. There 
was now no lieir to the P^hwahship, and Rughoba assumed the 
office as nearest of kin to the deceased His first proceeding, after 
having received official investiture, was to lead the 
army against Nizam Ally, whom he forced to return with the 
to Beeder, and obliged to make a further cession of 
territory, to the amount of twenty lacs of rupees a year j but the 
wily Nizam, at a subsequent friendly interview, so worked upon 
him by flattery and cajolery, that the cession was not enforced, and 
the efiect of this act was to weaken Rughoba^s power with his 
countrymen. Shortly afterwards it was discovered that the widow 
of the late Peshwah, Narr^in Rao, was pregnant ; and the party of 
Rughoba was gradually weakened by defections. He had advanced 
into Mysore, but his transactions with Hyder Ally, which were 
intended to obtain Hyder’s support, were, in proportion to the 
national demands, much reduced, and increased the dissatisfaction 
against him. His defeat of a portion of the army in the interest 
of the rival party had the effect of strengthening him for a short 
period : but he was unable to enter Poona, and on April 18, 1774, 
i,ne widow of Narrmn Rao was delivered ot a son, who was called 
Mahdoo Narrain, and who was formally installed as P^sbwab 
when he was forty dajs old. Meanwhile Rughoba had proceeded 
CO Malwah, where he hoped to obtain the co-operation of Sindia 
and Holkar : and at the head of their forces moved from Indoor 
to the Tapty river, and entered into negotiations with the Eng- 
lish at Bombay. During the division between the great Mahratta 
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paxties, and while the rival factions were watching each other, 
Kyder Ally oveiTan all the Mahratta districts south of the Toong- 
boodra river, while Basalut Jung, advancing from Adony, plun- 
dered the Southern Mahratta provinces unchecked/ 

In 1772, under the orders of the Court of Directors, an envoy 
„ , from Bombay had been established at Poona : the 

Embassy , i i t . -i ■. 

from Bombay great object of the mission being to secure the island 
toroowd. Salsette, with other islands in the harbour of Bom- 
bay. In the same year, in consequence of claims on the Nawah of 
Baroch, that city had been taken by storm on November 18, and 
the Bombay Council desired to exchange it for Salsette ; but un- 
expected events at Poona had nearly determined them to occupy 
Overtures island by force of arms, when they received over- 

fr(jin tures from Bughoha for assistance in troops and money, 
Rughoba. Order to establish himself in his government. In 
reply, the Council, on September 6, promised to assist him with 
about 2,600 men, if he would advance twenty lacs of rupees, and, 
on his re-establishment in his government, cede to the company 
Salsette, with Bassein and its dependencies. But Eughoba re- 
fused to engage to make these cessions, offering other districts in 
Guzerat, of the value of eleven lacs, with six lacs in cash and 
.one and a half lacs per month, for the services of 1,000 Europeans. 
2,000 Sepoys, and 16 guns. 

While these negotiations were in progress, news reached the 
Council that the Portuguese, reinforced from Europe, were about 
' to attempt the recovery of Salsette and Bassein ; and to anticipate 
The English Operations, it was determined to attack Salsette. 

teice Salsette. Tannah, in spite of protestations by the 

Portuguese, who had sent a fleet to Bombay, was besieged and 
taken by assault on December 28, 1774, and by the close of the 
month the whole of that island, as well as Carinjah, were occupied. 
Bughoha by this time had fallen into a difficult position. He 
had been deserted by Sindia and Holkar, and retreating on Guze- 
rat, reached Bnroda on January 3, 1775. Here he hoped to en- 
gage the aid of the Gaikwar, and perhaps of the English ; and he 
Cession of renewed his negotiations, which were closed on March 6. 
naSn Bombay Government agreed to furnish 3,000 men, 

Rughoba. and Bughoba ceded Salsette and Bassein in perpetuity, 
with Jumboseer and Oolpur, in Guzerat, which, together with 
assignmenrs of revenue, amounted to a yearly value of nineteen 
and a quarter lacs per year. 

In anticipation of the execution of this treaty, the Bombay 
nisratrhof dispatched a force under Colonel 

traopsto Keating to Guzerat, where Bughoba had already 
auterat. defeated by the Mahratta ministerial army ; and 
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having fornied a junction with of bis troops, the 

united forces on April 19 moved towards Ahmedabad; but the 
Bombaj Council were urgent in their desire for ilughoba to pro- 
ceed to Poona, and the allies turned towards the On 

the morning of Ma 3 ’’ 18, as the British force was march- ^ 
mg through a narrow road with high banks, it was army^attaeka 
attacked by the Mahrattas, and, after considerable loss 
and much confusion, defeated their assailants. A re- 
newed attack on June 10 would have been more successful; but, 
owing to the misconduct of some of Rughoha’s horse, ColoneJ 
Keating^s advance was perceived and the enemy escaped, net 
however without throwing their guns into the Ner- rph© 
budda. It was too late now to proceed to Poona, as SrS S* 
the monsoon had set in ; and the forces were cantoned P^xma. 
during the rains. Ouzerat had at least been freed of the enemy, 
whose iieet also was defeated by sea; and Rughoba 
presented to the company the districts of Hansdte and further 
Amdd, of the yearly value of three lacs of rupees, mak- 
ing up the total of ac<iuisition to upwards of twenty-four lacs per 
year. 

The assistance of, and treaties with, Rughoba, notwithstanding 
their individual disagreements, found no favour with The council 
the Bengal Council. They unanimously decided that SfsfppSreot 
the treaty was ‘impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised, and 
unjust,’ and ordered all the troops to he recalled. The Rughoba. 
Bombay Council defended themselves by the plea that the Supreme 
Council of Bengal was not in existence when the treaty with 
Rughoba was made; and they dispatched Mr. Taylor, an able 
member, to Bengal, whose explanations in regard to Mahratta 
offices proved very valuable. The governor-general, nevertheless, 
directed a suspension of hostilities, sent Colonel Upton as envoy 
to Poona, and gave the Bombay authorities to understand in distinct 
terms, that he was the only l^glish authority in India who could 
make war or peace. 

Colonel Upton did not at first understand Mahratta Brahmins ; 
and in Succaram Bapoo, the acting agent, and Nana 
Fumawees, the minister for political affairs, he had to 
encounter two of the ablest men that had ever been in office. 
Had he, as Grant Buft* assumes, at once taken the highest ground 
and ^ dictated a peace,’ in all probability, he would have prevented 
war ; hut, in proportion as his demeanour assumed a tone of re- 
monstrance, instead of decision, the Mahratta demands increased ; 
and with the surrender of all Rughoha’s cessions, they required 
that of Rughoba himself, engaging to pay the English twelve lacs 
for theii losses. Colonel Upton’s report produced an immediate 
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change in the opinion of the Calcutta Council, and they made 
preparations to support Bughoba. Meanwhile, the Mahratta 
ministers had lowered their tone : they found Colonel Upton had 
not been deceived by their demeanour, and before a reply could 
The Mahratta Calcutta, they had executed the treaty of 

^ministers Poorundhur, bf which uiost of the cessions to the 
I treaty of English Were confirmed, with a payment to them of 
|poorundhur. rupees; but the treaty with Bughoba 

'was annulled, bis army was to be disbanded, the British troops with- 
drawn, and he was to reside at a place pointed out, with a pension 
of 25,000 rupees a month and a suitable retinue. By this treaty 
the Bombay Government was placed in a serious dilemma; and 
Bughoba declared, rather than submit to be degraded, be would 
continue the war on his own resources. It was in vain that 
Colonel Upton protested against the Bombay opinions and hin- 
drances to the new treaty ; and equally vain that the Mahratta 
ministers threatened to carry fire and sword into the English pos- 
sessions if it were brohen. Mr. Hastings did not, in reality, ap- 
prove of the new treaty ; a dispatch from the Court of Directors 
confirmed that of Surat with Bughoba ; and Colonel Upton was 
recalled to Bengal. The Bombay Government then sent Mr. 
Mostyn to Poona, who entered upon negotiations with the 
ministry. 

This was making slow progress, when a French adventurer, 
M St Lubiii I^uhin, having landed at Choule, arrived at 

reaches Poona, and gave himself out as an ambassador from the 
King of France. He offered to the Mahratta ministers 
a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance, to be supported by 
His proposal EuTopeaus and 10,000 Sepoys, and denounced the 

war with Rughoba, and the perfidious conduct of the 
English ; but though the astute Nana Furnawees was not de- 
ceived, he yet imagined he could use this new element to serve 
his purposes with the English. The directors had, however, again 
signified their approval of the treaty with Bughoba ; and the 
Bombay Government were not only more than ever confident, but 
set forth the encouragement of the French at Poona as a ground 
for at once brealdng with the Poona ministry and putting Bug- 
hoha in possession of his office. 

At this period, also, the Mahratta ministry became divided. 
Moraba had gained over Holkar, and Succaram Bapoo, the nomi- 
nal bead of all, to the party of Bughoba, and they united in re- 
questing the Council of Bombay to send Bughoba to Poona f.t 
Mr HHfitfng* 011^6. MeanwMle, the whole question had been recon- 
SSffinJS? sidered in Calcutta, and Mr. Hastings had decided that 
at flombay. it would be xnost advisable to support the Bombay 
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Government with a large force. Six native regimentSy therefore, 
with a proportion of artillery and cavaliy, were directed 
to assemble at Kalpy on the Jumna, under Colonel wsemweat 
Leslie, and the first attempt of British troops to march 
across India was decided on. In Moraba, however, the Bombay 
Government found a weak ally. Nana Fumawees had tempo- 
rarily retired from office; but bis counsels prevailed, and there 
seemed so little encouragement from Poona, that the Council had 
nearly committed themselves to the step of forbidding Colonel 
Leslie's advance, when, by a new revolution at Poona, Revolution 
Moraba was seized, on July 11, deposed from office, ^*^«*^“** 
and confined by Sindia ; Holkar again changed sides, and Nana 
Fumawees was raised to the highest rank in the ministry. At 
this juncture, news of a renewal of war between England and 
France arrived ; and considering the proceedings of Nana Fumawees 
and his party as an actual breach of the treaty of Poorundhur, the 
Bombay Council determined to seat Rughoba in the The Bombay 
regency. Nor did the destruction of his party affect detmninrto 
their decision. The Council had already frittered away 
time and opportunity; for, during the dissensions at 
Poona, a decisive blow could have been struck ; and had Rughoba 
been placed in office, supported by the English, all the chiefs would 
have submitted to him. Now Nana, the ablest of all the former 
ministry, was supreme ; and he prepared himself for the conflict. 
On November 22, 1778, the first detail of English troops embarked 
4 it Bombay and crossed the harbour to the continent ; and ^ 

in a month, the army, about 2,500 strong, had assembled troops reach 
at Khundalla, the head of the Bbore Ghaut on the Poona 
road, when Rughoba joined it with his followers, and Mr. Oamac^ 
on the part of the Council, accompanied him. Colonel Egerton 
had been placed in command, and his advance was never but advance 
more than two miles, often as little as three-quarters 
of a mile a day. The march was harassed by clouds of Mahratta 
horse, and the main body of their army, 50,000 strong by the 
lowest computation, assembled at Tullegaon, sixteen miles from 
Poona, to dispute further advance. Here the British force arrived 
on Januar y 9. 1779..; they had eighteen days" provision in camp, 
and the MaSaSBTfeces would not risk a general action ; never- 
theless, almost with the prize within their grasp, the hearts of the 
committee failed them. Mr. Oarnac proposed a retreat, The British 
and on the night of the 11th the heavy guns were 
thrown into a tank, and the army began to retrace its Tuuegaon. 
steps. On the 13tb, the village of Wurgaom was reaitbed, but by 
this lime, the force was entirely surrounded, and the committe« 
began to negotiate. Rughoba had already given himself up to 
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, Siudia, and tLe English alone remained to he dealt with. The 
Negotiations was allowed to depart; hut an unconditional sur- 
wi^ the render was made of all acquisitions, and the English and 
Maurattas. T^^ijrattas returned to their mutual positions of 1773, 
Tnis disgraceful convention was followed by the subsequent dismis- 
sal of Mr. Carnac and Colonels Egerton and Cockburn, nor was it 
till the conclusion of the long and difficult campaign which ensued, 
that the English, in the west of India, recovered the prestige they 
had lost. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

rnE FIEST MAHEAXTA WAE (contimied), FEOAt 1779 TO TKEATr 
OF SALBYE, 1782. 

Mr. Hornby, the President in Council at Bombay, altogether 
ignored the convention of AVurgaom. Mr. Carnac had had no 
authority for making any new, or abrogating any old treaty ; and 
the spirit displayed by their president now animated the whole 
of the members. Colonel Leslie, though he had crossed the 
Jumna in May 1778,. made no material advance, and had 
entered into some petty local contests. He was, therefore, 
Colonel recalled; hut died before the order reached him, and 
man-rSoss Colonel Goddard was appointed in his room. He did 
India. jiot delay his important and interesting march. He 
pressed on through Bundelkhund and Malwah, in spite of the 
threatening appearance of the Mahrattas ; was heartily welcomed, 
and materially assisted at Bhopal by its Nawah ; and on Decem- 
ber 2, had crossed the Nerbudda. By the strict discipline he 
preserved, he obtained ample supplies, and this memorable march 
.raised the reputation of the English in a very material degree 
throughout India. 

Ratings had been for some time in negotiation with Moodajee 
Warren Bhoslay of Berar, offering to support him against the 

SSa ministry of Poona: but Moodajee had kept aloof from 
Moodajee existing contest, and the negotiation, renewed by 

Biidsiay. Colonel Goddard, broke down. He, therefore, pursued 
his march, and reached Boorhanpoor on January 30, 1779, pro- 
Ooddard ceeding thence to Surat, where he arrived on February 26. 
reaches It need hardly be recorded that he was heartily wel- 

Buraia. m m t i • • y 

corned by the Bombay authorities, and was unani- 
mously elected a member of their Council. Mr. Hornby would 
Jiave at once proceeded to make the Gaikwar independent of the 
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PooDa ministry, and have taken forcible possession of the P^sb« 
wak’s districts in Guzerat; but he could adopt no decisive measure 
without the permission of the governor-general. 

Mr. Hastings also rejected the convention of Wurgaom j and, on 
April lo, instructed Colonel, now General, Goddard, to Hastings 
negotiate a new treaty with the Mahrattas, on the basis rroijoaes » 
of that of Poorundhur, with a proviso against the ad- 
mission of the French ; and if this failed, Mr. Hornby’s plan in 
regard to Guzerat might be followed. Nana Furnawees dallied 
with the new proposals; and it was not till October, when reports 
of a coalition between the Nizam, Hyder Ally, and the Mahrattas 
began to arise, that, being pressed for a reply, be declared 
tkallba-surrender. of .Hugboba, who „b,^d escaped from Funiawee#* 
Sindia^^and , again thrown himself on British protection, 

were the only terms on which any new negotia- 
tion could be based or admitted^ These were necessarily inadniis- 
BibET and the Council and General Goddard prepared for war. 
On proposing their plan to Futteh Singh Gaikwar, they found him 
indisposed to commit himself with the Mahratta ^he 
ministry, and General Goddard proceeded to occupy 
the P4sh wall’s districts in Guzerat. These were over- 
come without material resistance, and on February 15, 

1780,^ Ahnied^ad^^ the capital of the province, was captured. || 
taken by assault. 

Mahadajee Sindia and Holkar now advanced with about 20,000 
horse. Thev crossed the Nerbudda on February 29, „ 
and avoided the English, with whom Sindia always <»f sindia 
professed great friendship; and he now released Mr. 

Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, who had remained with him as 
hostages of the Wurgaom convention, and whom he had most 
hospitably entertained. General Goddard was not, however, to be 
deceived by indefinite negoti«ations which would have sacrificed 
the fair season, and pressed for Sindia’s decision j but finding bis 
terms inadmissible, they were rejected, and the campaign con- 
tinued, On April 2, General Goddard attacked the Mabratta 
camp, and again on the 14tb 5 but beyond forcing the leaders to 
take up new positions, no other advantage was gained. On May 8 , 
Colonel Hartley was detached into the Koncan, where the Mabratta 
forces bad been very active, with good effect j but ooddaru 
General Goddard was unable to leave Guzerat in the JfverSanin 
presence of the Mahratta cavalry, which evaded all bis 
attemptwS to bring them to a decisive action, and be advised the 
governor-general to make a diversion in Bundelkbund and Malwah, 
in order to draw off Sindia, or Holkar, or both from Guzerat. 

Ills suggestion was at once adopted by Mr. Hastings, and a 
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force, wLicli consisted of drafts of men from Goddard's army, was 
Mr Hastings purpose under Captain Popliam. 

dis'patciies a The whole force consisted of 2,400 men, with a small 
purpose. ^ detachment of European artillery. Popham crossed 
Captain the Jumna in February 1780, defeated a Mahratta force 
proaSinga. which was levying contributions, and took the fort 
i Gwalior Lahar by storm. He then effected, on August 4, 

I surprised with admirable intelligence and great valour, the 
I **** cap tu re of the celebrated fortress of Gwalior, always 
heretofore deemed imjprepLable, wEIch" cldseff 'EiT^^ for 

the season. His diversion had proved most effective, and was 
gallantly and j udiciously conducted from first to last. 

The Bombay forces resumed the campaign after the close of the 
Bassein monsoon of 1780, and their first operation was the siege 
of Ba ssein, which, fortified by the Portuguese, was 
unusually strongf^t it surrendered on December 11, on which 
day also, ColonST'lT^Pt^, who had been covering 
•nd captured, operations, and engaged in almost incessant 

fighting for six weeks, defeated a spirited attack made on him by 
Bamchunder Gunn^sb, at the head of a division of the Mahratta 
army, of 20,000 men, and who was killed in the action. The 
whole British army now united. The Bengal Government had 
written to Bombay that they intended to make peace with the 
PiSshwah; but until a truce was demanded by the Mahratta 
ministry, the war was to be carried on with vigour. A peace 
with the Mahrattas was the more desirable, as war had broken out 
between Hyder Ally and the Presidency of Madras, and Nizam 
Ally’s reputed league with him and the Mahrattas was now con- 
sidered more probable than before. 

General Goddard, as the Mahratta troops had retreated from 
Goddard Koncan, now prepared to advance on Poona j and 

toSS* Bhore Ghaut was carried on February 8, 1781. But 

Poona. Nana Fumawe’es dispatched a force of 12,000 men, 
under Pur^shrto Bhow Putwurdhun, by another pass, to act 
upon General Goddard’s rear, and intercept convoys from Bombay j 
and on March 16, a sharp afiair occurred between him and Captain 
Mackay with two battalions of Sepoys, in which the Bhow was 
fairly ^aten off with heavy loss. But there seemed no prospect of 
a successful advance above the Ghauts, so long as the Mahratta 
army occupied positions on the flank and rear. Nana Fumawees 
was by no means alarmed. He had every confidence in Pur^shram 
poBttionaand Bhow, who Occupied the road to Pan well and had been 
tKaurma reiufcjtced, till his army amounted to 16,000 

foicea. horse. In addition to this force, Holkar was at the 
foot of the* KussC'or pass with 15,000 horse, while above the 
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Ghauts, in Goddard’s immediate jBronfc, Hurry Punt posted 
with 25,000 horse, 4,000 infantry, and some artiilerj. The 
Mahrattas had, in fact, put forth their utmost power to destroy 
Goddard’s troops, if possible j and their whole army was over 
60,000 strong. 

On April 15, a convoy under Colonel Browne, which had fought 
its way from Panwell with great bravery and credit, reached 
Goddard’s camp, and be prepared to retreat. During 
his march to Pan well he was pertinaciously attacked Ooddiird^s 
by the several Mahratta corps in succession j hut he 
finally reached his destination on April 23, with a loss of 466 in 
killed and wounded, with some baggage and stores, which it was 
impoasible to save. Considering the rugged nature of the country 
and the roads, and the immense superiority of the Mahratta forces, 
the retreat had been conducted with masterly skill ; but the 
Mahrattas, nevertheless, claimed it as a victory. The season was 
now too far advanced for further operations, and the English 
troops were cantoned near Kullian, 

Mr. Hjistings’ diversion against the Mahrattas in Malwah and 
Bundelkhund had produced the desired effect, for Sindia sucress of 
had been obliged to leave the Deccan, and proceed to 
the defence of his territories. Hemet Colonel Carnac smsia 
on March 7, 1780, who retreated carefully for some Sf)?on*5*^ 
days, and, on the 24th, attacked his camp at night, and camac. 
routed his force. On April 4, Colonel Carnac was joined by 
Colonel Muir; but Sindia eluded further collision, and it was 
impossible to bring him to action. About this period considerahle 
anxiety prevailed as to the part Moodaiee Bhoslay of 
Berar would take in the existing contest. Mr. Hastings of Moodajee 
had hoped to secure his active co-operation against 
Hyder Ally, the Nizam, or the Poona ministry; but he did not 
c ommit himself to an open rupture with any, and his neutrality, 
when, with a force of 80,000 horse at his disposal, he might have 
attacked and overrun Bengal, was purchased by Mr. Hastings for 
thirteen lacs of rupees. Peace with the Mahrattas was, however, 
Mr. Hastings’ grand object, provided it could be obtained without 
any material sacrifice ; and, on October 13, 1781, Sindia, 
who was unable to prosecute the war against Colonel ovenurea 
Carnac, had made the fii-st advance to it, by a treaty 
with Colonel Muir; by which, on engaging to remain neutral, and 
to further a general arrangement, his districts near the Jumna 
were restored to him. Moodajee also had offered his mediation: 
and on September 11, 1781, the Council of Madras wrote to the 
P^shwah their desire for a general accommodation. Mr. Anderson, 
who had previously dutinguished himself in the negotiations with 
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Moodajee Bh6slay, ’W'as now dispatched by Mr. Hastings to Sindia’s 
camp. His neutral position enabled Sindia, under the authority 
t Treaty ot Pooua ministry, to act as plenipotentiary on the 

j IttSSwitk the Mahratta nation,* and a treaty was finally 

: siudia. concluded with him at Salbye, on May 17, 1782. It 
* consisted of seventeen articles. All conquests made since the 
treaty of Poorundhur were to be restored ; the Gaikwar’s terri- 
tories were to remain inviolate, and Pughonath Rao was to be 
allowed 25,000 rupees a month, and permitted to reside where he 
wishe<i ; Hyder Ally should be obliged to surrender his conquests 
, from the English and the Nawab of Arcot ; and, in consideration of 
Sindia’s hospitality to the English hostages, and his humane 
I behaviour at Wurgaom, the district of Baroch was bestowed 
upon him. This treaty was ratified by the governor-general j and 
j afterwards, but not before he had heard of Hyder’s death, by Nana 
I Furnawees. The Mahrattas had gained the rejection of Bughobs 
as regent, and recovered Bassein and the districts in Guzerat : on 
“ the other hand, the English retained Salsette, and had secured the 
I independence of the Gdikwar’s state ; and, with comparatively 
slender means and resources, had maintained the war with credit, 
against the whole power of the Mahratta nation, for a period of 
^ nearly seven years. 


CHAPTER xxra; 

OSF EVENTS AT MADRAS, AND THE SECOND MYSORE WAR, 

1771 TO 1780. 

It will be remembered that in the treaty with Hyder Ally, exe- 
^ cuted at Madras, detailed in Chap. XV. of this Book, a clause of 
' offensive and defensive alliance had been introduced by him; and 
that, in his subsequent struggle with the Mahrattas, the Council 
of Madras, from whom, he had almost implored aid, had evaded 
compliance with it. They would probably have assisted him, for 
the dread of the Mahrattas in Madras was veiy great, and Hyder 
was a powerful barrier between Mahratta encroachment and the 
Carnatic ; hut they had found it impossible to do so in the face of 
Sir John Lindsay’s coalition with the Nawab, and their endeavours 
in favour of a Mahratta alliance against Hyder Khan. Sir John 
was removed. His successor, Sir Robert Harland, proved even 
more intractable ; and by the end of 1772, Hyder, reduced to 
extremity, was obliged to satisfy the Mahrattas by large sacrifices. 

Excited by the comparatively helpless position of Hyder Ally, 
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tke Nawdb of tlie Carnatic, in 1773, called upon tbe Oonncil of 
Madras to assist him against the Eajah of Tanjore, who 
had been already attacked, in 1771, by the combined 
forces of the English and the Naw£b, and forced to pay cSrcioa of 
a snm of fifty lacs of rupees. He was now accused of 
intriguing with Ilyder and the Mahrattas, which the Council 
affected to believe ; or in any case, ‘as he might join the French 
or some native power, he were better disposed of.’ Tanjore 
Tanjore was therefore attacked and captured in August Sttwed 
1773,, and the rajah, who was taken prisoner, was made 
"over to the Nawab, who annexed Taniore to his own 
dominions. This disgraceful proceeding did not escape ins is 4e- 
notice in England. In April 1775, the directors de- England. “ 
dared the act to have been violent and unjust; and American 
they removed the president, Mr. Wynch, from office, 
and appointed Lord, formerly Mr., Pigott, in his room, who, in 
April 1776, proceeded to Tanjore and restored his The rajah is 
dominions to the rajah, fixing his annual tribute at restored, 
fourteen lacs of rupees. 

This restoration brought about the strange episode of Mr. 
Paul Benfield’s transactions with the Nawab : and 
though only a junior civilian, he claimed about Benaeid'a 
240,00(W., for instalments of which be asserted be had 
received assignments on the revenue of Tanjore. There was little 
doubt that member!i of the Council were personally interested in 
the claims, and, therefore, in the support of Mr. Benfield ; and on 
Lord Pigott’s opposition to him, the proceedings in 
Council grew very violent, and culminated in the arrest ceedingsia 
of the governor, and his confinement for eight months. 

Mr, Hastings had approved the conduct of the majority in 
Council ; but, on its proceedings becoming known in disapproved 
England, the directors reversed them, and directed Kngiauu. 
Lord Pigott, with the majority who had acted against him, to 
return to England. Mr. Rurabold was appointed governor of 
Madras, and Sir Hector Munro to he commander-in-chief; but 
before he could embark for England, Loi*d Pigott had died at 
Madias. 

In the year 1778, war was renewed between England and 
France ; and the Carnatic became again the scene of war betweer 
active operations. Sir Hector Munro laid siege to 
Pondicherry, and an attempt to relieye it was made j 

by a French fleet ; but this was defeated by Sir Edward j 

Vernon, and the place surrendered in October, when the fortiflca- ^ 
gflrrison was allowed to march out with the honours of tiona 
war. The fortifications, which had been renewed, were 
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now destroyed. ChSndemagore, Carical, and Masulipatam had 
already submitted, and there was no French possession left in 
India except Mah^, on the western coast. Mr., now Sir Thomas, 
Eumbold intimated to Hyder the necessity for reducing Mah4, 
Hyder offered to send an ambassador to reside at his court ; 

ui&cl^on Hyder declined this arrangement, and he protested 

M&h6. against any attack upon Mah^. It was well known 
that through this fort, and the agency of the French, Hyder had 
been regularly supplied with European articles, including munitions 
of war 5 and its capture, therefore, was of the more importance to 
Mah6 tafeen English. ,Mah^ was therefore inyested by Colonel 
rT* coufner Braithwaite, on March 19 but surrendered with- 
Braithwaite. resistance. Hyder’s interest in the place was proved 
by the presence of his troops, and his colours were hoisted with 


those of the French. 

During this year Hyder had been very active. He had ex- 
Hydei'a tended his northern boundary to the Krishna river, 
active * driving back the Mahratta forces ; and he had previously 
proceedings. obliged to Cede to them 

during the former war. The Mahratta ministry had endeavoured 
to check him ; but, under the pressure of the English war, had not 
been able to effect anything, and finally retired. Hyder then 
turned upon the Pat^ Nawab of Kurpah, defeated him, and 
annexed his territory. During these operations, the Nizam was 
inactive ; but he was nominally in alliance with the Mahrattas, 
a report being very prevalent that Hyder had obtained, or was to 
be granted, by the emperor, a deed for the possession of the whole 
of the Deccan. It does not appear that any such deed was at 
that time applied for, much less obtained ; but the report was of 
much significance in the political transactions of the times. 

Immediately after the capture of Mah6, a new cause of offence 
Hyder takes Hyder occurred in the march of a British detach- 
tSy wm? through a portion of the country formerly pos- 

Baaamt Jung, sessed by the Nawab of Kurpah towards Guntoor, the 
reason of which it is necessary to explain. The treaty of Masuli- 
patam with the Nizam contained an article by which no French 
were to be permitted to remain in the Deccan ; but Basalut Jung, 
the Nizamis brother, had a small corps of French in his service : 
and against this breach of treaty the Madras Government had re- 
peatedly remonstrated, both to Basalut Jung and to the Nizam ; 
but without efiect. Basalut Jung, however, had been roughly 
handled by Hyder, and forced to pay four lacs of rupees ; and had 
Kxpianation found his French corps to be no protection. He there- 
e€ the treaty, made overtures to Sir T. Eumbold to give him 

the support of an English force, when he would assign tke dis- 
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trict of Ountoor, already allotted to the English after hh death, in 
payment of it. This mischievous treaty was concluded ; 
but it gave deep offence both to Hyder and the Nizam. Hyderanu” 
The former protested against the occupation of the 0un- 
toor Sircar under any terms by the English ; the Nizam resented 
any interference with members of his family, took into his own 
service the French corps which his brother had discharged, and 
would, there is little doubt, notwithstanding the assurances of the 
governor-general, have joined Hyder, had not the report of Hyder’s 
having actually received a deed from Dehly— which included the 
territories of Hyderabad — been confirmed. Sir T. Bumbold remon- 
strated against the govemor-generars interference against his treaty 
with Basalut Jung, but necessarily without effect; and he was 
shortly afterwards dismissed by a resolution of the directors, which, 
however, he had anticipated by leaving Madras without per- 
mission. 

At his own request, the English force did not proceed to 
Basalut Jung; but the Madras Council did not restore jregouations 
the Guntoor Sircar, and at this juncture an envoy from 
the Mahratta ministry reached Hyder. Nana Fuma wees anduyder. 
had delayed his reply to General Goddard’s requests in regard to 
definite terms of treaty, for he had hoped to stir up Hyder, whom 
he knew to be watching his opportunity, into action against the 
English. The Mahratta envoy to Hyder promised freely. Not 
only were all claims for arrears of chouth to be resigned, and 
future payments limited to eleven lacs, but the Krishna was to be 
recognised as the northern boundary. This, it is evident, was the 
price at which Hyder agreed to engage the English ; while, secure 
of Hyder’s diversion, Nana Furnawees had little hesitation in 
rejecting overtures from General Goddard, and continuing the 
war. ■ ■ 

Hyder was better prepared for war than the Mahrattas. He 
had a well-organised army little short of 100,000 men, of which 
the greater part of the intantry, and some of his cavalry, had been 
disciplined by French officers. His artifiery also— which amounted 
to 100 guns — had been organised by them, and was thoroughly 
efi'ective. This war had been his darling project since the pejice 
he had dictated at Madras; and though now seventy- ^ 
eight years old, his ambition impelled him to attempt rarationsfoir 
the destruction of the English power of Madras, in 
orUer that, with no enemy in his rear, he should be free to advance 
to tne conquest of the Deccan — Nizam and Mahrattas alike — and 
even to that of Hindostan. He seems to have had no misgiving 
as to the result. The war against the ^infidel’ English was pro- 
claimed as a jehad, or holy crusade, in all the mosques, and even 
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in the Hindoo temples of Mysore j and on July 20, 1780, while 
the Council of Madras could neither see, nor be brought 
Sfvwero!? to see, the danger by which they were threatened, 
mmtM. Hyder Ally burst through the passes from Mysore, 
and burning and plundering the villages, and mutilating the 
people as it poured on, his army invested Arcot, while detach* 
ments advanced to within nine miles of Madras, whence the smoke 
of the burning villages was clearly discernible. 

The forces of the Madras presidency did not amount to more 
than 8,000 men, of whom 2,500 were in Guntoor, under Colonel 
Baillie, and were directed to form a junction with Sir Hector 
Munro, who advanced to Conjeveram. Hyder, without attacking 
Munro’s force, sent his son Tippoo, with a select division of his 
army, to prevent Colonel Baillie’s progress, which had 
been delayed by a flood in the river Cortella ; and on 
aSkeTby September 6, Tippoo attacked Baillie, but with no 
Tu>i)oo. result j and as Baillie saw ho means of advancing, hsi 

requested Sir Hector Munro to march with his whole force to 
his assistance. Instead of this, however, Munro dispatchedt 
Colonel Fletcher with 1,100 men to join Baillie, and he succeeded, 
in doing so with some difficulty. The united brigades now ad- 
vanced on the 9th, but Hyder suddenly surrounded them with his 
whole army, as they bivouacked during the night of that day, and, 
further pro ress was impossible. After fighting for most part of 
the 10th with untiring resolution and valour, Baillie, having 
only 300 Europeans left, and despairing of assistance from Munro’s 
Bafiiiesur. miles distant, surrendered, and 

droops laid down their arms. In this helpless con* 
troops are dition, they were savagely attacked, and would all have 
massacred. to death, hut for the intervention of the 

French officers. Had Munro moved up as he heard the cannonade, 
the army of Hyder must have sufiered a terrible defeat ; instead of 
which, with a scandalous incapacity, if it does not deserve a 
Retreat of severer designation, Munro threw his heavy guns 
Munro. tank, sacrificed most of his stores, and retreated 

in precipitate confusion Upon Madras. Thus perished a reputa- 
tion which had risen high at the battle of Buxar and in the 
mutiny of the Bengal Sepoys, in the conclusion of a campaign 
which had only lasted three weeks, but which had already lost 
the whole of the Western Carnatic. The victory was a glorious 
triumph to Hyder, and the bloody scenes of Baillie’s defeat were 
painted on the walla of his palace at Seringapatam, as may yet m 
seen, with every exaggeration of insulting detail that could oe 
d»*vise<L 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE SBCOKB MT80EE WAB (ponduded), 1780 TO 1784 

as lie was in a war with the Mahrattas, which had every 
appearance of being long protracted, and which demanded all hb 
resoiirces in men and money, Mr. Hastings received 
the news of Hjder’s sudden attack, and the miserable prwSin« 
catastrophe which had followed it, with undaunted ^Iwmorw 
resolution. In little more than a fortnight he had ®^“®*^** 
dispatched the veteran, Sir Eyre Coote, to the scene of his former 
triumphs, with ail the forces that could be collected, and fifteen 
lacs of rupees ; and he boldly stopped the company’s remittances, 
and applied them to the use of the war. He also removed Mr. 
Whitehill, the acting-president of Madras, from office ^ for having, 
notwithstanding his instructions for its release, delayed to give up 
Guntoor. More could not have been undertaken under the circum- 
stances, and the effect was at once perceptible. Instead of driving 
the English into the sea, as he boasted he would do, 

Hyder now found his old opponent Ooote in the field ck*ote^ 
against him. Arcot had capitulated after a long siege, 
in which the native troops of the garrison had been corrupted by 
llyder’s officers, and Hyder himself was engaged in besieging 
Wandiwash — which, under the brave Lieutenant Flint, held out 
gallantly — and other forts in the Carnatic. Sir Eyre Coote, in 
order to obtain supplies by sea, had moved, in January 1781, 
towards Cuddalore. On the 19th, he reached Chingliput, and 
thence a detachment, under Captain Davis, took Car&ngooty by a 
coup de main, where a good deal of rice was obtained. On the 
i!8rd, he reached Wandiwash, where he found Lieutenant aeitef of 
Flint with only one day’s ammunition remaining for waadiw»eh. 
the hundred men who composed the garrison, and thence he 
marched to Porto Novo ; but he was sorely distressed for provisions, 
and lay there inactive for nearly four months, when he attacked 
the fortified temple of Chillumbrum, but was repulsed on June 18. 

Hyder now deemed his enemy weak, and advancing suddenly 
upon Cuddalore with 80,000 men, took up a position in Hjdei'g 
the English front on the road to Cuddalore, and threw 
up extensive fieldworks for its defence. Coote, who had been 
vainly endeavouring to bring Hyder to action, and for want of 
suppUee had been nearly inactive, was now on his march from 
Pprto Novo jo Cudd ^lpji^e . on July 1, wi|h about 8,000 men, when 
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he discovered the enemj. The troops had only four daysV pro vi- 
f’oote attacks ^ions, which they carried on their bachs, and Hyder‘s 
Hyder’s ' posiiiou was a Very strong* one. Nevertheless, Coote did 
not hesitate to attack him. A road which had been cut 
through the jungle and sand-hills, intended for a flank attack upon 
the English, was happily discovered, and by this a part of Goote’a 
army advanced, while two other divisions in line passed the sand- 
snd defeats hiils in front. The battle was hotly contested for six 
hours, but ended in a complete victory over Hyders 
forces, by which he lost 10,000 men ; and Coote, in killed and 
wounded, not more than 300. The English artillery had been 
excellently served, and had been dragged into action by the 
Sepoys. His father’s defeat caused Tippoo to raise the siege of 
Wandiwash, and to retire to Arcot. 

On August 27, Coote's army was attacked hy Hyder near Tripa- 
, - sore, but without any result, though the losses on each 

the cam- side Were serious. Coote, worn out by the service, and 
constant anxiety in regard to supplies and provisions, 
would have resigned the command, but for Lord Macartney’s en- 
treaties to the contrary j and taking charge of a convoy for the 
relief of Vellore, he defeated Hyder severely, at the pass of 
Shplmghur,^ on September 27 ; not less than 6,000 of Hyder’s 

I cavalry being destroyed in their charges upon the English guns. 
With the relief of Vellore and capture of Chittore, the season’s 
campaign against Hyder was brought to a close with good effect. 
The English and Butch were now at war; and Lord Macartney 

i War with fche Coote to attack their principal settlement, Nega- 

Dtttcb. patam. This Coote declined to do in the face of Hyder ’s 
stege of positions ; but Lord Macartney dispatched Sir Hector 

Negapatam. ^ made up of seamen, marines, and 

other detached parties, and the place was invested, and the siege 
commenced, on October 21. On November 12, the garrison, which 
The garrison numbered upwards of 6,500 men, and far exceeded the 
eapituiatcB. befjieging force, capitulated : and the military stores and 
goods foimd in the fort were numerous and valuable. 

The yearJiiSgjyas opened by an advance to relieve Vellore, by 
Campaign of Eyre Coote, on January 2, which was successful 
and well-timed, as the place could not have held out 
much longer ; but the English sustained a reverse on February 18, 
in the defeat of a detachment of about 2,000 men, under Colonel 
Braithwaite, in Tanjore, by the army of Tippoo, consisting of 
Lally’s corps oFTTujop^s, with 20,000 horse and 20,000 infantry. 
Defeat of C?oionel Braithwaite’s small force — ^nearly all Sepoys — 
Colonel ^ defended itself desperately for two days, and inflicted 
great loss on the enemy ; but it was in the end ovex* 
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wlielmed. The details of this gallaiit but unequal combat are 
given at length by Mr. Mill, vol. iv. pp. 2124i, and be records a 
deservedly high tnbute to its conduct. ^ The annals of war/ he 
writes, * can seldom exhibit a parallel to the firmness and perse- 
verance ■ of this little army. This loss was, however, 
counterbalanced by the spirited conduct of the garrison defen<-eof 
of Teliicherry, in Malabar, under Major Abingdon, who 
had been besieged for eighteen months by a Mysore aimy. Being, 
however, reinforced from Bombay, he sallied on the enemy's camp 
on the night of January 7, routed his forces, and took 1,200 
prisoners, with sixty guns. The reduction of Calicut followed; 
and Colonel Huraberstone, who arrived from England with 1,000 
men, rallied the chiefe of the country about him, and created a 
formidable division against Hyder’s authority in the western por 
tion of his dominions. 

To Hyder’s perception, the western was by far the weakest 
portion of his territory : open to attack from the English by sea, 
and by the Mahrattas, with whom he now perceived the English 
were making peace. He dreaded their power, which, in concert 
with that of the English, might overwhelm him ; and the governor- 
general had already secured the Nizam’s neutrality, even could 
his co-operation have been obtained at any price. Still, the French 
remained ; and for a time Hyder was encouraged by the arrival of 
a powerful fleet under Admiral Suffrein. Early in 
January that fleet had reached the coast; and though Frcncji fleet 
partially crippled by an action with Admiral Hughes, Admiral 
the French admiral succeeded in landing 2,000 infantry 
and 1,000 Africans at Porto Novo. Cuddalore, which had been 
weakly garrisoned, was taken, and Hyder’s hopes again rose. 
Various other affairs followed ; but with little result to either side, 
except the loss by the English of a party of European cavalry, 
which was drawn into an ambuscade, and almost destroyed. The 
real interest of the warfare at this period lay in the naval engage- 
ments between the fleets ; but though superior in ships, indecieive 
Suffrein wis unable to obtain any advantage over »avaiaccious. 
Hughes, and the last action fought off Trincomalee was severe, 
though without result. Soon afterwards, Admiral Hughes wjis 
obliged to proceed to Bombay to refit ; but his place was in no 
degree Supplied, as was hoped, by Admiml Biekerton, who, after 
landing 4,000 men whom he had brought from England, also 
sailed for Bombay. 

The close of the season had in all respects a gloomy aspect, 
for Madras was suffering from famine ; the Carnatic 
was desolated by the war ; the renowned Bussy was prospect* at 
expected with reinforcements for the French ; and there 
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was a rectiri^nce of Bumcanea, which caused great loss and 
dam age. Sir Ejre Coote, too, was obliged by his shattered health 
to return to BengaL In the west, Colonel Humberstone had made 
progress as far as Palghautehery, but he was recalled by the 
Bombay government, who were not prepared to support hinij and 
in his retreat was harassed by Tippoo, whom his father had dis- 
patched for the purpose. He had attacked Colonel Humberstone on 
Death of November 29, but without effect, and was waiting for 

Hyder. heavy guns, when news reached him of his father’s 

death in camp on December 7. Hyder had been long ill, and his 
last moments are thus described by Meer Hussein Ally, Ms 
faithful biographer. ^ He had directed that water might he made 
ready for Mm to bathe, and although the physicians objected to 
Ms bathing, the servants turned them out of the tent, and the 
Nawah bathed. Then, having put on clean clothes, he repeated 
some prayer or invocation on his fingers, rubbing his face ; and at 
the same time dispatched 2,000 horse to ravage the country of 
the Poligars, and 5,000 horse to Madras for the same purpose. 
Then he took a little broth, and lay down to rest. That same 
night his ever-victorious spirit took its flight to Paradise.’ He 
His ciiarao- years old, and during his last eventful cam- 

paign had been as active almost, as ever ; yet he had 
been suffering from a virulent carbuncle or cancer in the back, 
which, in the end, caused his death. The student is referred to 
Colonel Wilks’s * History of Mysore ’ for details of Ms strange 
character and the romantic events of Ms career, which possess varied 
interest. Nor, except Sivajee, is there one of the great adventurers 
of India who can be compared with Hyder, whether as to ability 
or success. Hyder was however, according to his native biographer, 
a cold-hearted, cruel man, possessing and evincing no affection, 
except to his son Tippoo, who he believed would lose all that 
he had gained. He never made a friend, even of Ms wife, of 
whom he was afraid ; and every one around him, to the very last, 
was watched by Ms spies. On the other hand, the naturally 
affectionate disposition of Sivajee was displayed in many engaging 
forma, and continued unchanged to his death. Hyder’s death was 
kept secret in camp — though his remains were dispatched to 
Mysore — until the arrival of his son Tippoo, who, by a liberal 
donation to his army, and payment of arrears, succeeded to his 
father’s great possessions without opposition. 

Had the Madras army possessed a fit commander at this critical 
period, a possibly fatal blow could have been struck against the 
Mysore army before Tippoo’s arrival; but General Stuart was 
perverse, disobedient, and incapable, and allowed the opportunity 
to pass without attempting a single movement. On the other 
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hand, Tippoo, instead of prosecuting the war in the Carnatic, 
withdrew his army, reinforced by a detachment of French troops, 
to the west. Sir Eyre Coote had been again dispatched to Madras 
by Mr. Hastings j but the gallant veteran, worn out by 
disease, and exposure during the voyage, in which the 
ship was chased for several days by French vessels, expired two 
days after he had landed at Madras. Bussy had now ^ 
reached India, and assumed command of the French returns to 
forces at Cuddalore on April 10, 1783. He had an 
army of 2,300 Europeans and 5,000 Sepoys, and could he have 
co-operated with Tippoo, the results to the English would have 
been very embarrassing. As it was, engagemenxs between the 
French fleet and Admiral Hughes had the effect of driving 
Admiral Suffrein from the coast, and Bussy was reduced to his 
own resources. General Stuart now marched on Cud- cuddaiore 
dalore with 3,000 Europeans and 11,500 Sepoys, and 
invested it on June 7. On the 13th, Bussy made a sally, stuan, 
which resulted in a general action, in which he was defeated, with 
the capture of thirteen guns, though not without in- defeat# 
dieting the severe loss of 920 Europeans in killed and 
wounded upon General Stuart’s army. While the battle was in 
progress, Admiral Suflrein’s fleet appeared off the town ; but he 
was brought to action by Admiral Hughes, who came up from 
Porto Novo, though again without decisive result. Hughes, 
however, whose crews were disabled by scurvy, was 
obliged to proceed to Madras to refit, and Suffrein, avail- Snf?»rced hr 
ing himself of the opportunity, reinforced Bussy with de^itldby^ 
2,800 marines and sailors. With these and his garrison, 

Bussy attacked General Stuart’s camp on June 25, at night : but he 
was repulsed with heavy loss, and Bemadotte, then a sergeant, and 
afterwards King of Sweden, was taken prisoner. Nothing, however, 
had been effected in regard to siege operations by General Stuart, 
and it is probable he might have been altogether repulsed, for his 
fine army was much weakened by losses and sickness ; pe^pe 
but the arrival of news of peace between England and 
France prevented further collision, and by the con- France, 
vention which ensued, Bussy engaged to withdraw the French 
troops in Tippoo’.s service. 

Meanwhile, Tippoo had proceeded to the western coast to op- 
pose an invasion by General Matthews, who had been Proceedings 
dispatched from Bombay, and after some successes was Tippoo. 
directed by the Bombay government to attack Bednore, on the 
tableland of Mysore. The path which led up to it was almost 
impregnable ; hut the 42nd Highlanders, led by Colonel Macleod, 
bravely carried all the defences, and town md districts weif 
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surrendered by the native officer in command. To this point of 
danger Tippoo now proceeded by forced marches, and invested 
B«aTiore fbe fort on April 9. It was gallantly defended for 
capituiatea. month s ; but with no hope of relief the garrison 

was obliged to capitulate, and their defence forms one of the most 
interesting and wonderful episodes of Indian war. The 
VSes the terms of the capitulation were shamefully violated by 
cunvencion. ground that treasure had been carried 

away ; and the survivors of the brave garrison, instead of being 
sent to the coast, as Tippoo had engaged, were immured in the 
fortresses of Mysore. 

Trom Bednore, Tippoo proceeded to Mangalore with his whole 
army, at least 100,000 strong. The place was garrisoned by 700 
English and 2,800 native soldiers, under Colonel Campbell^ and 
Defence of noble defence, until August 2, when an armistice 

Mangalore, ensued, and continued till January 30, when the garri- 
son— unable to obtain provisions, either according to agreement 
from Tippoo, or from Bombay or Madras, and reduced to the last 
extremities by famine — ^marched out with the honours of war to 
Tellicherry. Another diversion had, however, been made 
ofCtoioS®* against Tippoo by Colonel Fullerton, who, with 13,500 
Fuuerton. reduced Dindigul, Palgautchery, and Coimba- 

toor, and was now on the confines of Mysore, ready and able to 
advance against the capital. Another army was employed in the 
Kurpa territory, on the north-east of Mysore, and, owing to 
Tippoo’s cruelties, the Hindoos of his dominions were known to 
he disaffected. By a bold venture, therefore, the Eajah of Mysore 
might have been released, and restored under British intervention. 
This, which afterwards occurred, was not then however to hap- 
Lord Ma- peu ; for Lord Macartney, in defiance of the govemor- 
tijgotktes general’s instructions, had opened negotiations with 
wich Tippoo. Xippoo and agreed to a truce ; and it is now impossible 
to read, without a sense of humiliation, the absurd proceedings of 
the ever-incapable Council of Madras. It appears, indeed, that 
although Bengal had its Clive, Hastings, and even meritorious 
subordinate officers, and Governor Hornby and a stout-hearted 
Council had guided Bombay through a momentous 
proceedingf crisis with the Mabrattas, Madras, except Mr. Saunders, 
Council of had never possessed a chief of political capability oi 

Madras. resolution. The Council sent commissioners to Tippoo, 

whom another campaign must have compelled to become their 
suppliant, to ask peace j and he detained them haughtily for three 
months. He then sent them back to Madras with an agent of his 
own. It was in vain Mr. Hastings protested that the only course for 
peace was to dictate it, as Hyder had done to Madras, at the gates 
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of the Mysore capital. ^ How will you manage the beast/ said 
Missionary Swartz to Colonel Fullerton, ‘ now you quit the reins?’ 
How indeed ! Lord Macartney was beyond control, and managed 
matters after his own fashion. He sent hack his commissioners 
with Tippoo’s envoy, and as they proceeded, they were mocked 
and insulted at every stage. At Mangalore, gibbets 
were erected opposite to their tents : and such was the British mm- 
dread they were in, that they had planned to escape 
to the English ships in the roads. Nor was it till Tippoo was 
actually in possession of Mangalore, that he would condescend to 
notice the matter at all. At last, on March 11, 1784, as Tippoo 
caused it to be recorded, ^ the English commissioners stood 
with their heads uncovered, and the treaty in their Tippoo^* 
hands, for two hours, using every form of flattery and 
supplication to induce compliance. The Takeels of Poona and 
Hyderabad united in the most abject entreaties, and His Majesty, 
the Shadow of God, was at length softened into assent.’ The 
basis of the treaty was the restitution of mutual conquests ; and, 
after its execution, the English commissioners hurried hack to 
Madras, leaving the release of the prisoners to he effected by the 
officer who commanded their escort. This difficult duty was 
bravely executed. 180 officers of aE grades, 900 English, and 
1,600 native soldiers were rescued from captivity, and their 
accounts of their barbarous treatment, and the cold-blooded 
murders of General Matthews and many others, cannot he read 
without mingled feelings of execration and compassion. Like 
every peace concluded by Madras, this was no more than an 
inconsequent makeshift, and with a man of Tippoo’s haughty and 
arrogant character, there was no hope of its being observed longer 
tiian suited Ms convenience. 
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on THE PKOGKESS OE ETENTS IK HIKBOSTAK, 1773 TO 1787. 

Afiee the retirement of the Mahratta forces in 1773, Nujuf Khan 
Affairs of resumed his office, as minister, at Dehly j and, assisted 

Deiiiy. Ijy Vizier of Oudh, expelled their garrisons from 

the provinces yet possessed by the emperor ; and he was successful 
also against the Jats. His efforts were neutralised, in a great 
measure, for several years, hy the acts of his deputy at Dehly ; 
hut he ultimately overcame his difficulties, and, as the last of the 
imperial ministers and generals, conducted the affairs of the state 
Death of gT^at fidelity, judgment, and ability, Until his 

KojufKhan. death, which occurred in 1782. His adopted son, 
Afrasiab Khan, succeeded to his office j but factions arose in the 
court, to which he was obliged to submit, and it was not until the 
assassination of the principd conspirator by a member of his own 
Proceedings faction, that Afraskh Khan in some respects regained 
and designs his authority. Sindia meanwhile was a close observer 
of local events. Before the re-consolidated power of 
Nujuf Khan, he would, perhaps, have had small chances of success; 
hut by the division of JDehly into factions, the imperial resources 
nad been greatly weakened ; the English, as he was assured hy 
Mr. Hastings, had no desire to interfere with him ; and from 
Poona he expected no opposition. In the year 1784, the Prince 
T)ie minis- Mirza Juwan Bukht fled from Dehly to Lukhnow, and 
claimed for himself and his father the protection of 
•ssistance, Hastings ; when Afrasiab Khan offered any terms 
that might be demanded for both, provided he was assisted by the 
English against the opposite faction, the chief of which, Mahomed 
witiph Is Peg? rebellion. But Mr. Hastings declined 

declined. ^ interfere : and Afrasiab Khan, in his extremity, sought 
the assistance of Sindia* who gladly availed himself of an oppor- 
timity, which he had long desired, of obtaining authority at Dehly. 




Ch. I. PROGEESS OF EVENTS IN HINBOSTAN. fi09 

On October 22, 1784, Sindia met tbe emperor and Death of 
Afrasiab Kban at Agra ; bat before any arrangements 
could be eiFected, Afrasiab Kban was assassinated, 

Sindia now became master of tbe situation. Declining power, 
tbe bigb office of Umeer-ool-Oomra, or chief of tbe nobles, for 
himself, be obtained for tbe P^sbwab tbe dignity of Vabeel-i- 
Mootluq, or supreme deputy of tbe empire j accepting, Heb«com«« 
at tbe same time, tbe office of deputy executiye minister, 
with tbe command of tbe imperial army. There was tn-chiet 
no one to dispute hiS authority, and tbe factious nobles, who had 
been in rebellion, submitted to him j but though tbe accession of 
dignity to tbe P^sbwab gratified the Mabratta people at large, it 
augmented the jealousy of Nana Furnawees, Holkar, and other 
authorities, from whom no assistance c«uld be looked for, at least 
for tbe present. 

In 1786, Sindia demanded tbe arrears of tribute from tbe Raj- 
poots at the gates of Jeypore, and a portion of it was Reueiiionof 
paid I but on a . demand being sent for tbe balance, the the Raji»oot8. 
Rajpoots rebelled. He bad a powerful army, bis infantry being 
commanded and disciplined by M. Benoit de Boigne, one of tbe 
ablest adventurers that ever appeared in India; but it was 
weakened by detachments employed against tbe Sikhs, and tbe 
army of tbe emperor was disaffected. Sindia, notwithstanding, 
fought an action with tbe Rajpoots, who bad been gfndia is 
joined by the discontented nobility : at tbe close of 
which the emperor’s regular infantry, with eighty guns, Gwniior. 
went over to the enemy. This was a severe and unexpected blow ; 
but Sindia met bis misfortune with patience and ability. With- 
drawing for a time to Gwalior, be wrote an eloq^uent appeal to 
Nana Furnawees for assistance, in wbich, after enumerating his 
own services, be besought him to banish suspicion and ^ prevent 
our empire from being disunited and overthrown.’ Tbe Rajpoots 
bad latterly kept aloof from tbe contest, which lay between Ismail 
Beg, tbe bead of tbe adverse faction, and Gbolam Kbadir, a 
Robilla chief, who for the present was plundering friends and foes 
alike. They bad, however, united for tbe siege of Agra, Batcie near 
when Sindia’s forces advanced to raise tbe siege, aided 
by tbe Jats, An action was the consequence, in which, on 
April 24, 1785, Sindia’s troops were defeated, and retreated to 
Bburtpoor. Agra, however, still held out, and tbe Mabrattas and 
Jats having again advanced, defeated Ismail Beg in turn on June 18. 
They could not, however, save tbe unfortunate emperor, oiioiam 
Gbolam Khadir bad gained possession of tbe palace, of 

where a scene of shocking barbarity ensued, which 
hardly finds a parallel in tbe worst times of tbe elder 
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imperial dynasties: Gliolam Ehadir himself put out the emperor’s 
eyes ; and his whole family, males and females alike, were public! v 
exposed, and treated with horrible indignity. This conduct Imd 
the efiect of inducing Ismail Beg to join Sindia, who, at last rein- 
Ghoiam forced from Poona, was enabled to send his troops 
exlcuidby agaijist Dehly, whence Gholam Khadir fled; but was 
Sindia. afterwards discovered and taken to Sindia’s camp, 
where he was executed. 

The emperor was now reseated on his throne with great pomp, 
Sindia’a actual power rested with Sindia, who continued 

power steadily to consolidate his position. The whole of the 

ncreasea. ^j^perial dominions in Hindostan now belonged to him, 

as the Pdshwah’s deputy ; the blinded emperor existed only as a 
pageant. There were possible enemies in the Rajpoots, and in 
Mahomedan combinations against him; but these were distant 
contingencies, and to provide against them he strengthened and re- 
formed his army in a remarkable degree. Be Boigne’s infantry 
now consisted of twenty-four regiments, with 200 excellent guns, 
of various calibre, and was in every respect well commanded by 
European ofiicers; and the rest of his troops were more efficient 
than they bad ever been before. Such, therefore, was Sindia’s 
condition at the beginningof the administration of Lord Cornwallis * 
the positions of other great powers in India being intelligible from 
the current narrative. They may he thus summarised : In.Hindosri 
tan, Sindia, and in the Deccan, the Mahrattas, with whom he was I 
connected ; the Nizam, Tippoo^Sooltan of Mysore, and the English, j 


CHAPTER n. 

EVENTS IN BENGAL, 1780 TO 1785. 

Thebe is no portion of the varied nature of Warren Hastings' 
/ Warren administration as governor-general which more abounds 
SmiSftra- interesting detail than the establishment of courts 

tiun of of justice. In the appointment of a royal court, and 
3U8t<^ the introduction to some extent of English law, the 
parliament of England had no doubt acted to the best of their 
judgment for the relief of the ‘oppressed natives of Bengal,’ as they 
The royal were then designated ; but it soon began to be ex- 
perienced that the royal court could be used as an in- 
strument of vexatious interference, and of greater practical op- 
pression and sufiering, than even the inefficient and notoriously 
corrupt courts of the former native administration. It need 
hardly be stated that , English law, and the procedure of English 
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courts, were entirely unkBowB to the people of Bengal; and 
when wnts and processes began to issue from an hitherto nnknown 
and mysterious power, which seemed to he hacked by the whole 
authority of the government, universal terror and consternation 
were the result. The old local courts were utterly ignored by the 
judges of the crown ; and the violent and actually lawless pro- 
ceedings of the attorneys and their myrmidons, who, in many 
instances, resorted to actual force, raised a storm of discontent in 
the provinces which it became most difficult to appease. It was 
impossible also that the judges should not he brought into direct 
collision with the executive government ; and the struggle— which 
is replete with interest, and is vejy fully detailed in the histories 
of Mr. Mill and Mr. Thornton — -resulted, in 1780, in the separation 
of the ordinary civil procedure of the revenue, and the 

establishment of a new court of appeal, which was called the 
Sudder Dewany. To preside over this court the chief gndder 
justice, Sir Elijah Impey, who still held that office, was 
appointed, and he drew up a strict code of laws for the established. . 
regulation of the proceedings of the new provincial and district civil 
courts, admirably suited to the comprehension of the judges, as well 
as of the people. Thus the new system not only worked well, but 
was a boon, than which nothing more practically useful could have 
been devised. Mr. Hastings was afterwards violently attacked in 
England for the creation of the new court, and Sir Elijah Impey 
was recalled for having accepted the office of its judge; but though 
the chief justice was subsequently withdrawn from the court, and 
the crown and company’s courts were separated, the arrangement 
and functions of the Sudder Dewany remained in force until a very 
late period. 

If the expenses of three separate wars with the Mahrattas, the 
French and Dutch, and Hyder Adly, had not drained Ffcandai 
the Bengal treasury, it is certain that Mr. Hastings’ 
financial administration would have proved most satisfactory to 
him and to the company. His early success, before he received 
the appointment of governor-general, has been already men- 
tioned; and his improved systems of rental, and collections of 
revenue, had been at least as successful as could be expected in a 
commencement of reform. Still, the drain on his treasury had 
never ceased: Bombay afforded nothing that could be depended 
upon. The Carnatic had been wasted by fire, sword, and famine ; 
and the administration of the Northern Circars had been corrupt 
and neglectful. Moreover, the demands for money in England 
were loud and incessant : and the debt in Bengal had now again 
reached upwards of a million sterling, while the credit of the 
government was not better than Hastings had found it. In his 
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extremity, therefore, he sought for extra sources of supply, and he 
Ra}«h oh«yt Called upoE Rajah Cheyt Singh of Benares for a contri-* 
Singh. bution to the public service of 2,000 horse and five 
lacs of rupees* The terms on which the rajah held his estate 
were the payment of twenty-two and a half lacs of rupees per 
year; but he can hardly be said to have been an independent 
tributary, so much as the renter of a property which was always 
subject to enhanced demand, or, according to native usage, to a 
requisition for contributioa on any extraordinary occasion ; and the 
governoivgeneral’s demand for a contingent of horse, and a really 
insignificant sum in excess of his ordinary payment to the public 
revenue, cannot be considered unjust or extortionate. The rajah, 
however, refused or evaded compliance ; and the governor- gene^ 
ral deteimined now to exact a heavy fine for contumacy, while 
he knew that the payment of it would by no means distress him. 
Cheyt Singh afterwards offered twenty lacs, which to the first 
instance might have sufficed; but the governor-general demanded 
fifty, and on his arrival at Benares, sent a guard to imprison the 
rajah in his palace. A disturbance ensued which occasioned loss 
of life, and Cheyt Singh escaped across the river. 

For some time, during which he was calmly arranging the de- 
tail of the treaty with Sindia, the governor-general was in immi- 
nent peril of his life : and he was obliged, eventually, to escape to 
Military Chunar. Meanwhile, troops had collected, and Cheyt 
oiienfcSn* Singh, who still maintained negotiations for forgiveness, 
iSjjSfcueyt was defeated, and fled to Bidgeghur, and thence, with 
all the treasure he could find means to transport, into 
Bundelkhund. Bidgeghur surrendered to Colonel Popham, on 
November 9, 1781, and fifty lacs of rupees were captured, which, 
under the interpretation of an incautious letter from the governor- 
general to Colonel Popham, was immediately divided as prize 
money among the troops. Mr. Hastings thus lost all j when, had 
he admitted Cheyt Singh to terms, he might have gained a large 
proportion of what he had demanded, if not the entire sum of fifty 
lacs ; for the capture of forty lacs in Bidgeghur, and the immense 
sum the rajah was known to have taken to Gwalior, where he 
afterwards resided, proved that his false plea of poverty was more 
calculated to irritate the governor-general than to induce him to 
relax his demand. Cheyt Singh never returned to Benares. His 
nephew was appointed to succeed him, and the annual payment 
for Benares was raised from twenty-two lacs to forty lacs. 

• The Nawab Vizier of Oudh owed at this time upwards of a 
Transact! >na Hiillion sterling to the Bengal Government ; but he was 
v!2*er ot entirely unable to pay this debt, or any part of it ; and 
Ottdk the procoedings which ensued are, perhaps of all, the 
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least defensible of tbe several questionable acts of Warren Hast- 
ings’s official career. In 1776 tbe B^grums, or princesses AirairR of the 
of Oudh, on tbe accession of tbe new Nawab Vizier, had 
been allotted jahgeers or appanages, for their maintenance : and 
allowed to retain, it was supposed, nearly two millions of treasure, 
under tbe official guarantee of tbe English representative, Mr. 
Bristow, supported by the Council of Calcutta. This, at the time, 
was a very unnecessaiy act of interference in tbe domestic concerns 
of a native State independent of English laws and customs j and 
nad tbe effect of crippling the NawaVs finances at a critical period, 
Mr. Hastings too bad protested earnestly against tbe arrangement : 
but bad been overruled by bis colleagues, and tbe guarantee was 
confirmed. The Nawab Vizier, who, under other circumstances, 
and according to tbe practice of all native States, might at any 
time have resumed these j abgeers, or laid upon them a tax or demand 
in proportion to the general necessities of the State, now asked 
Mr. Hastings to allow him to attach them, and to take possession 
of the ladies’ treasures, which were in fact State property, and as 
such, both according to Mahomedan laws and local custom, were 
alienable. Instead of boldly withdrawing the original guarantees, 
which, on the grounds of his original protest, might have ‘been 
pronounced an unjustifiable interference with family affairs, in 
which the British bad no pretence of jurisdiction, Ha«inj?s*s 
Hastings sought to cover the proceedings against the aSfist ihe 
Begums, by averring they had aided Cheyt Singh in 
his rebellion, with men and money ; and it added not a little to the 
suspicions cast on this transaction, that Sir Elijah Impey was 
specially summoned from Calcutta to take affidavits in support of 
tile accusations against the Bdgums, which were afterwards found 
to be worthless. The Nawab’s proceedings were not only rigorous, 
but cruel ; yet he contrived that the whole odium of the transac* 
tion should fall upon the English, as he paid a part, if not the 
whole, of his exactions — seventy-six lacs of rupees (760,0004) — 
into the Bengal treasury. 

A. third questionable transaction was that in regard to Fyzoolla 
Khan, the Rohiila chief who, it will be remembered, 
had been settled in a jahgeer of fifteen lacs of rupees Kinm 
by the arrangement of 1774, with an agreement to fur- 
nish a contingent of 3,000 men to the Nawab. In November 
1780, Mr. Hastings applied to him, through the Nawab, for 6,000 
men, to supply the place of troops in Bahar, required for service 
in Madras. Fyzoolla Khan offered 2,000 horse and 1,000 foot. 
These Hastings refused, whereupon the Nawab suggested his being 
altogether deprived of his jahgeer, and this was effected ; but 
Mr. Hastings subsequently revoked his permission, and caused 
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the Nawab to restore the jabgeer, which was not done without 
an agreement on the part of Fyzoolla Khan to pay fifteen lacs of 

When the news of these Several proceedings reached England. 
The effector a storm of indignation was raised againstthe governor- 
these pro- general and be was ordered to reverse bis acts against 
Salfi Obevt Singb and tbe BfSgumB, He was even threat- 
Censures. ened With dismissal; and bis Council rebelled against 
blm. This was more than be could bear, and bewrote to tbe 
directors, declaring that while tbe degradation involved by their 
orders was known at every native court in India, be, responsible 
as be was for the well-being of tbeir afiairs, could no 
SiSs longer discharge bis trust with credit or effect. . On 
lesigas office, 20, 178$, be formally tendered bis resignation; 

but before be embarked for England, be visited Lukbnow, and 
caused tbe Nawab to restore the greater portion of tbeir jahgeers 
to tbe B(^gums, at tbe same time withdrawing tbe Eeadent, or 
Ent^'lifrb agent, from tbe court. When be returned to Calcutta, 
be found bis successor, Mr. Macpberson, bad arrived ; and after 
makino- over charge of tbe government to him, and^ writing 
„ ° farewell letters to all tbe native courts of India, be 
Eugliand.'’ sailed for England on February 8, 1785. 

Warren Hastings’s administration of thirteen years is, on the 
whole, perhaps, the most important and interesting on 
Snuif record. It has been impossible, within tbe limits of 
trHtioa. manual, and where events w^ere crowded together, 

to relate anv except those of most prominent importance in the 
history of India at large ; but tbe miserable disputes with tbe 
members of bis Council, tbe resolution with which they were 
met and tbe undaunted spirit with which be raised and main- 
tained tbe new position of England as a first-rate political power 
in India, cannot fail to be appreciated by tbe student of history. 
On the other band, were many errors, many serious blemishes, 
and some suspicious transactions. Mr. Mill, after reviewing bis 
career, is of opinion that 'there was not one of the chief rulers 
whom tbe company bad employed, who would not have succumbed 
iinder tlie difficulties he had to encounter.’ With the natives of 
India, princes and people alike, be was then as popular, and as 
respected, as bis memory still remains; ballads, songs, and 
nursery rhymes, written in bis honour, are stul sung all oyer 
India, and in this will be recognised no small tribute of affection 
to a foreigner. Above all, it must be remembered, that amidst 
tbe constant distractions and local feuds with bis Council; tbe 
anxieties attendant upon tbe separate wars and their progress; 
the keen encounters with astute native statesmen m diplomatic 
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aiSairs, and the depression aiising out of inadeq_nate finances 
—he was yet, with a calm thoughtful spirit, directing the new 
judicial and fiscal details of the whole of Bengal, and delivering 
it from the evils of a double government, which, if he had left 
no other memorial of his great mind, and indefatigable application, 
would have earned for him a high rank in the roll of Indian 
statesmen and legislators ; and that he had succeeded moreover, as 
he desired to do, in making the English, for the future, controllers 
of political events in every part of the great continent. 

Contrary to his expectations, Mr. Hastings was well and honour- 
ably received in England, where, shortly afterwards, mt reception 
in Parliament, the proceedings of his memorable 
impeacbment and trial form a grand episode in the history of the 
country ; which, with the events, the struggles, and the 
vicissitudes of his life, are nowhere more vividly or 
eloquently described than in the brilliant essay of Lord Macaulay. 
Warren Hastings died on August 22, 1818, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age ; and it may be said to his infinite credit— when, 
with the power at his disposal in India, his wealth might have 
rivalled that of Clive— -in comparative poverty. The pension of 
4,000/, a year granted him by the Court of Directors was nearly 
all he had left for his support. 


CHAPTEE III. 

vXmREKT EVEI^TS, ElS^GLAND AND INDIA, 1780 TO 1787. 

Dttking the latter part of the administration of Warren Hastings, 
the affairs of India had received much discussion in England. 
The company’s charter was to expire on three 3 "€ars maian a«aira 
notice from March 25, 1780; and the question was in England, 
brought forward by Lord North, when it was decided that the 
extension was to commence from March 1, 1781 ; the company 
was to pay 400,000/. to the nation; and after a dividend of 
eight per cent., all surplus profits were to become national pro- 
perty. At this period, also, Mr. Burke’s twelve cele- Bwte’a 
brated reports upon the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta were submitted to Parliament, and should be 
read by every student of the history of this interesting period. 
These discussions were followed by ]^. Fox’s Bill in 1783, whieh 
not only advocated Clive’s and Hastings’s proposals, that fox*s 
the government of India should be administered directly 
by the King instead of the company, but prescribed the foim in 
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whicli the admimstrition should he carried on by a board of 
Sttven commissioners. This Bill, in spite of the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the directors and proprietors of the company, was carried 
in the Lower House by 208 to 102 j but the King was afraid of it, 
and the Bill was thrown out in the House of Lords. 

After the dismissal of Mr. Fox’s coalition ministry, and tne 
Mr. cut’s appointment of Mr, Pitt, a Bill was brought forward hy 
him in 1784 ; and there w»as not, in truth, yery much 
essential difference between it and that of Mr. Fox. If Mr. Fox’s f 
Bill altogether deprived the company of existence, Mr. Pitt’s’: 
deprived them of power: md substituted the control of a minister. 

of the crown,’’ assisted by a board, which was to be.^ 
termed the Board of Control. While, therefore, thef 
company continued to exercise a nominal executive 
power, every act was to become known to, and regulated by, the 
new hoard. The authority of the Court of Propriet(M’8 was much 
circumscribed ; and three only of the Court of Directors, out of 
twenty-four, were admitted to the privilege of association with 
the board in political affairs. As to the clauses and resolutions 
that conquests were repugnant to the British nation, and that 
governors-general should neither make wars, nor peace, nor treaties, 
without the concurrence of the home authorities, it will be seer 
hereafter that they gradually became dead letters. Mr. Duudas 
was chosen as the first President of the Board of Control. He 
was already experienced in Indian affairs and politics, and he 
proved both capable and useful. 

At that time, the open and imhlushing corruption of Bengal 
Corruption at checked hy Clive and Hastings, roughly, yet 

Madras. ^0 extent effectively j but no one had interfered 
at Madras. Loans of an immense amount, of which Mr. Paul 
Benfield’s transactions were a specimen, were claimed from the 
Nawab of the Carnatie. Governor Rumhold had, it was alleged, 
received nearly 200,000/. in two years from the Zemindars of the 
Northern Oircars and other corrupt sources, and remitted it to 
England ; and many other scandals were notoriously prevalent. 
Mr. Beniieid’a ^ 1785, this subject was debated in Parliament; and 
claims. to tbe astonishment, perhaps, of Mr. Paul Benfield him- 
self, he found that his claims, to the amount of nearly 600,000/., 
had been admitted. If Mr. Hastings’s proposal in 1781 to com- 
promise the whole of the debts of the Nawab for a million and a 
half sterling — as could have been effected — bad been agreed to, 
an enormous eventual loss would have been prevented. As it was, 
cmnwisaion a commissioner was appointed for their registry and in- 
cirnattc vestigatioB ; but as no means were adopted for prevent- 
dcbts. ‘jjg 2^awah from contracting fresh loans, or for the 
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gentlemen of Madras for making tkem, tbe measure kad little 
practical effect. In 1785 also, the revenues of the Carnatic, which 
had been well administei’ed by a board of officers, were restored to 
the Naw£b, under an order of the Board of Control, which over- 
ruled the decision of Lord Macartney and the Court of Directors ; 
and Mr, Dundas, on the basis that the war with Mysore had 
ceased, considered that no ground remained for their retention. 

While the Council of Madras and the Nawab of the Carnatic 
were engaged in disputes in 1767, Mr. Macpherson, the 
parser of one of the company's ships, son of a Scotch of Mr. Ma® 
minister in the Isle of Skye, arrived at Madras, and 
entered the Nawab’s service, with whom he so contrived to in- 
gratiate himself, that he was despatched to England to appeal to 
the ministry against the acts of the Madras Council. Mr. Mac^ 
pherson contrived to get the ear of the Duke of Grafton : and 
pleaded the cause of his employer so successfully, and perhaps 
unscrupulously, that on the foundation of what they had heard 
from his agent, the ministry determined to recognise the Nawdb 
of the Carnatic as a royal personage, and depute an ejvoy to his 
court. This was the real foundation for the appointment, first of 
Sir John Lindsay, and afterwards of Sir Robert Harland, as 
ministers plenipotentiary, which led to the invasion of the Carnatic 
by Hyder Ally j and though the Nawab may have had good cause 
of complaint, the course adopted proved, in the end, the worst and 
most injudicious means of obtaining justice for him. The Duke 
of Grafton nominated Mr. Macpherson to the civil service of 
Madras, which gave him local standing, and he subsequently 
obtained the office of militaiy paymaster j but as he still maintained 
his connection with the Nawab, he was removed from his situa- 
tion, and again returned to England on his behalf, and entered 
Parliament, whence he was sent to Calcutta as second member of 
Council. On the departure of Mr. Hastings, tlierefore, nr. Macpiier- 
he assumed the office of acting governor-general, and 
continued in that exalted post for twenty months. 

During this period the only political event of importance with 
which he was concerned, was the denial of obligation to pay 
chouth to the Mahrattas for Bengal, and the offer to send three 
battalions of infantry to assist in the protection of the Mahratta 
dominions, on the eve of their war with Tippoo ; but NanaEuma- 
wees rejected the latter proposal, which however gave deep offence 
to Tippoo, and was in fact a direct breach of treaty. Lord 
Macartney could have assumed the office of governor-general, 
in virtue of a commission sent from England, and he even went to 
Calcutta ; but bis health had failed, and he returned to England 
in 1786. Sir John Macpherson, therefore, continued in office, and 
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Applied Mmseif to tbe reduction of expenditure, in which he had 
some success; though in other respects his administration was 
feeble and inconsequent. Lord Macartney, on his arrival in 
England, desired to have the appointment of governor-general 
Lord Corn- renewed on his own terms ; but these were declined by 
governor- ministry, and Lord Cornwallis, who had aiready 

general. distinguished himself in the American war as a soldier 
and diplomatist, was appointed governor-general, and reached 
Calcutta early in September 1780. Before entering, however, 
upon his eventful administration, it is necessary to revert to the 
position then occupied by the Mahrattas and Tippoo Sooltan. 

There is no doubt that the treaty of Salbye with Sindia on 
Effects of the Mahratta nation, had been based on 

treaty of an Understanding between Mr. "Warren Hastings and 

siibye. Sindia, in regard to the power of Mysore, which was 

becoming, so to speak, a sharp thorn in the side of the Mahrattas; 
and Mr. Hastings, by an early understanding with Sindia, pre- 
vented him, courted as he was by Hyder, from joining him in 
an invasion of Bengal ; while, by the treaty of Salbye, the whole 
IMahratta nation was removed from any possible coalition with 
^lysore against the English. Nana Eurnawees, whose jealousy 
of Sindia’s ascendency was extreme, would willingly have seen 
that chieftain seduced into an alliance with Hyder, and the 
English attacked by their combined forces ; hence his delay in 
ratifying the treaty of Salbye ; but, on the arrival of the news of 
Jlyder’s death, he submitted to necessity, and it wfis duly 
executed. On the continuance of the war by Tippoo, after his 
Treaty with father’s death, which Sindia did not expect, he con- 
sindia. clitded a new treaty with the governor-general, on 
October 28, 3 783, under the terms of which he wrote to Tippoo 
threatening him with a combined attack. Whether this would 
have had any effect or not, could not be proved — ^it is most pro- 
bable it would have had; but the Madras Government, unable 
perhaps to comprehend Mr. Hastings’s masterly diplomacy, dis- 
obeyed his instructions, took the matter into their own hands, 
and concluded the treaty of Mangalore, as has been already re- 
lated, That treaty was, there is little doubt, offensive to the 
Mahrattas, for it ignored their existence altogether; and had the 
proceedings of the Madras Government been boldly thrown over, 
and a new treaty demanded by Mr. Hastings in conjunction with 
the Mahrattas, or singly, on the basis of the treaty of Salbye, 
Nana there can be little doubt they would have supported 
nvSaThe* effecting it. This was not however done, and 

Nizam at Nana Fumawees, having made demands on Tippoo 
for arrears of chouth, which if refused, would be a 
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sufficient cause of war, went to meet tlie Nizam at 1 argeer, on 
tlie Bheema, in July 1784/avowedly to settle existing claima 
and disputes in a friendly manner, and secretly to arrange an 
otiensive and defensive war against Mysore. Tippoo, wiio was 
better prepared for war than either, when he he^ird 
of the conference, claimed the province of Beejapoor 
from the Nizam, and demanded that the standards of 
weights and measures which he had established should he made 
current throughout the Nizam’s dominions. These contemptuous 
and arrogant proposals were no doubt intended as an insult; hut 
the Nizam was not prepared to resent it hy war, and tempoiized, 
while various matters of domestic policy prevented Nana F urna- 
wees from concluding the alliance resolved upon at Yatgeer. 

Affairs did not, however, long continue in this uncertain posi- 
tion. Tippoo had crushed out all embers of revolt His crtieltlea 
in his western provinces by forcible conversions of western 
oreat numbers of Christians and Hindoos to Ma- 
homedanism ; had carried off the people of Coorg by thousands 
into slaveiy ; and had thus established a rule of terror and cruelty, 
ao-ainst which there was no prospect of resistance. In 1786 he 
turned his attention to the northern frontier of his dominions. 
His troops were not long in coming into collision with the Mah- 
ratta forces, and obtained some advantages over them, 
which, in addition to his forcible conversions of Hindoos 
on the veiy borders of the Mahratta territory, if not 
within its bounds, and the voluntary death of 2,CXX) Brahmins to 
escape the indignity, caused Nana Furnawees very grave alarm, 
He was doubtful of the ability of the Nizam to abide the result 
of a contest; he estimated the powerful aid which Tippoo had 
obtained from the French, and the admirable discipline of his 

army and at last he turned to the English for assistance, ^ana 
This, ^however, though preferred through Sindia to the appiiJgJJ* 
governor-general, Mr. Macpherson, and urged upon the the English, 
basis of the treaty of Salbye, could not be granted. The treaty of 
Mangalore had, in fact, placed the English in the position of a 
neutml power; and Nana Furnawees had no resource but to con- 
clude the alliance with the Nizam. For this purpose Nana 
moved with his army till he met the Nizam, and Treaty 
Moodajee BMslay of Berar, oear Yatgeer, and a trea^ 
was concluded for the conquest and partition of the »n^th. 

whole ofthe Mysore dominions. The campaigns which 

ensued have little interest, and were feeble on both sides; but 
Tippoo, at the close of 1786, proposed peace, which was Peace with 
finally concluded in April 1787. The Mahrattas oh- 
tained some restitution of territory. Adony was restored to the 
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Nizam, andTippoo agreed to pay forty-five lacs of tribute — tnirty in 
cash, and the balance in a year. The reason of so sudden a proposal 
of peace by Tippoo has never been understood; but the appointment 
of an English envoy to the Mahratta court probably gave rise to 
an opinion, or indeed conviction, that the English were about to 
join the existing coalition against him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OP THE AJDHIPriSTEATIOH OP XOKB COENWALLIS, 1786 TO 1792, 

Lokd Coenwallis reached Calcutta in September 1786, bringing 
Lord Corn- detailed instructions from tbe President of the 

ITcaicuttl^* Board of Control, and from the Court of Directors : and 
possessing not only their entire confidence, hut that of the 
English nation at large. If he had no local experience of Indian 
affairs, he was as yet unfettered hy local interests and prejudices : 
and it was felt that the presence of a man of rank, possessed of good 
abilities and sound judgment, would strengthen the position of the 
representatives of England. India, as far as the British were con- 
cerned, was fortunately at peace on Lord Cornwallis^s amval, and 
continued so for three years afterwards. He had ample time, 
therefore, to apply himself to correction of abuses, which he found 
to pervade every department of the service, and which as yet had 
been remedied only in a very partial degree. In all his acts he 
Correction of was not only just, but inexorably honourable and pe^r- 
abuses. sistent. No solicitations from any quarter, however 
high or influential, caused him to swerve from the position he had 
assumed, and resolutely maintained. Private trade, contracts, 
I false musters of soldiers, with every other source of official cor- 
I ruption and peculation, were searched out, and prevented ; while 
\ salaries in proportion to the duties and responsibilities of every 
j office were allotted. 

During this period the affairs of Oudh were reviewed and 
Affairs of settled to mutual advantage : and while the governor- 
oudh. general, in the present condition of the Dehly province, 
would not consent to withdraw the British brigades on the frontier, 
he reduced the payment for them from seventy-four to fifty lacs 
of rupees a year, and he relieved the vizier of many other pecuniary 
demands which had been imposed or accepted. All applications 
for interference on behalf of creators were refused, and the vizier 
was made independent jn his local government ; but it was so 
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corrupt and inefficient, tliat he received a sharp caution in regard 
to its management, and in regard to the waste of his resources. 

The affairs of the Nizam were next in order: they involved 
questions of great importance. The Guntoor Sircar 
had not been surrendered, and on the conclusion of wirh h'lc 
the Nizam's war with Tippoo, in 1788, the governor- 
general dispatched a demand for it by the hands of Captain 
Kennaway, an officer of his own personal staff Some opposi- 
tion had been apprehended, and troops had been collected to 
advance into the territory; but the Nizam made no objection 
whatwer to its surrender, though on the other hand he called 
upon the English for the troops specified in the treaty of Masu- 
lipatam, and for the recovery of his districts seized by Hyder 
and Tippoo Sooltan. Not content with this, how- TheNizanr* 
ever, the Nizam at the same time sent an embassy to 
Tippoo, bearing a splendid copy of the Koran ; warned 
Mm of the power of the English, and urged a mutual treaty of 
defence on the common grounds of religion and interest. Upon 
this invitation Tippoo proposed an alliance by marriage, as a pre»* 
liminaiy ; but this was haughtily rejected by the Nizam, who had 
no sympathy with an upstart family. The negotiation, 
therefore, had only the ett'ect of increasing mutual re- 
sentment ; and it was equally certain that action upon the treaty 
of Masulipatam would be considered an ofience by Tippoo, the 
more especially as his name, either by design or accident, was 
omitted from the enumeration of the powers against whom the 
British brigade was not to be employed by the Nizam. 

It has already been detailed, that Tippoo had concluded a 
sudden peace with the Mahrattas and the Nizam ; and views ot 
he expected perhaps that, in ensuring their neutrality, tippoo. 
he should be at liberty to break again with the English — ^with 
whom, as he assured the governor of Pondicherry, he should 
again go to war on the first opportunity. The English were, he 
always considered, as his father had done, the only obstacle in the 
way, not only of the conquest and possession of the whole of the 
south of India, but of the Nizamis dominions. In short, there was 
no bounds to the ambition of Tippoo, except the conquest of the 
whole of India, if indeed even that would suffice. 

While these events were pending, and even the Government in 
England were rapidly coming to the conclusion that 
the English in India could not remain a neutral power, prepares for 
Tippoo had decided on war. The territory of Travan- 
core, by the treaty of Mangalore, was declared to be under Englisli 
protection; and the rajah had recently purchased two towns on 
the coast, Cranganore and Ayacotta, from the Patch. The^ 
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Tippoo demanded, on tbe ground tliat the sale by the Dutch was 
invalid, and that they belonged to his ally, the Kajah of Cochin, 
Lord Cornwallis was prepared to support the Travancore purchase, 
and directed Mr. Holland, the president at Madras, to make the 
necessary communication to Tippoo ; but he withheld it, and 
instead, tried to extort a sum of money from the Kajah of Travan- 
core for himself. Notwithstanding the reforms in Bengal, the 
corruption of Madras does not appear to have been as yet aifected, 
and carried with it corresponding weakness and irresolution. 

The Kajah of Travancore had thrown up lines of fortifications . 
on his northern frontier, between the mountains and 
attacked by the sea : and Tippoo, whose forces had been for some 
Tippoo, watching an opportunity, attacked them on the 

night of December 2 8, He was gallantly repulsed, with 

heavy iossjwlien he called up reinforcements, and a 
siege train, and prepared to carry on the war with 
Against this violent proceeding, the Government of 
Madras made no effort or protest : and Governor Hol- 
land even deserted his post, and sailed for England. 
But Lord Cornwallis, who was prepared to hear at 
any time of an outbreak on the part of Tippoo, hesitated no 
Treaties with longer. On receiving news of the attack of Travan- 
ratS^and core, Nana Furnawees immediately offered an alliance 
the Nizam, English against Tippoo, which was accepted, 

and concluded in the month of March 1790; and specified the 
number of troops to be employed in the war, with many other 
necesj^ary conditions. A treaty with the Nizam was also con- 
cluded, to the same purport, in July of the same year. The 
finances of Bengal were in a most flourishing condition, and a 
large surplus remained in the treasury ; and General Medowa, 
now governor, as well as commander-in-chief, of Madras, was 
appointed to the conduct of the war now declared. General 
Medows had been delayed longer than he anticipated 
in the equipment of his forces; but he opened the 
campaign by marching from Trichinopoly on May 26, 
1790, at the head of 16,000 fine troops ; and on July 21, the army 
reached Coimbatoor, having captured several forts during the 
march. By the end of September, PalgJiautdb.^y^^^ 
both deemed impregimi^^ had surren dered. This completed the 
occupation of the'”’’Idw country : and the army was at the foot of 
Incidents of passes preparing to ascend into Mysore, when Tip- 
timcam- poo, by a masterly movement, interposed between two 
piLiiga. portions of it, fought Colonel Floyd, and forced him to 
retreat But it was impossible to bring the sooltan to action 
again, and the subsequent movements of both sides have little 
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interest. In Malabar, however, Colonel Hartley defeated the 
Mysore general, Hoosein Ally, and forced him to surrender, and 
General Abercrombie had reduced Cannanore, by which means 
the coast province was secured. 

N^or had the Mahrattas been idle. Joined by a detachment of 
Bombay troops, under Captain Little (the narrative Matratta 
of whose operations, written by Lieutenant Moore, ig ”*.ove«ient». 
extremely interesting, and should be perused by the 
student), Pur^shram Bhow Putwiirdhun opened the 
campaign on August 25, 1789. He was opposed by two Mysore 
officers, Budr-ool-Zeman Khan and Kootub-ood-deen ; the former 
with 8,000 men occupied the strong fort of Dharwar, while the 
other operated in the field. Dharwar was invested on October 80, 
1789, but owing to the inefficient Mahratta artillery, Dharwar 
and the absence of English siege guns, the place held 
out till April 4, 179Q,j5!Khen Budr-ooLZeman Khan and his gar- 
rison — -who had defended the place valiantly — capitulated, and 
marched out with the honours of war. During the whole of this 
period, the Nizam’s force% had been comparatively inactive : and 
their sieges of Kopuldroog, and Bahadur Bunda, had been in- 
effective* 

The results of the first campaign had fallen short of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s anticipations, and he determined to conduct 
the second himself. He accordingly proceeded to Ma- waiiis con- 
dras, where his first act was to re-attach the revenues second 
of the Carnatic, which, it wEF be campaign, 
been assigned to the Nawab, But had been scandalously mis- 
managed by him. On January 29, 1791, Lord Cornwallis assumed 
the command of the army: and having amused Tippoo by feints 
in the direction of the former passes into Mysore, ascended the 
Moglee Ghat without opposition, and marched direct upon 
where the petta, or native town, was taken Bangalore 
Ly assault^ and an attempt to recover it by Tippoo was 
defeated with severe loss. The fort was afterwards breached, and 
carried by storm on the night of March 20. The Nizam’s forces 
— about 10,000 cavalry — now took heart, and made a junction with 
Lord Cornwallis ; but though eminently picturesque in appearance, 
they proved utterly useless in the campaign, and indeed became 
an inconvenience rather than assistance. The united The army 
forces then moved westwards upon ^erin gapatam, and slrlngi” 
at the same time General Abercrombi^aSwfiSeffTrom ra*^»*“* 
the west coast. Tippoo, who had hitherto Aconsistentiy avoided 
general actions, drew up his army to protect nis capital, and took 
up a strong position at Arik4ra, on April 18, and awaited an 
attack; but Lord Cornwallis, by a masterly manoeuvre, carried 
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out through a tremeEdous storm, contrived to turn part of the 
General position during the night, and by daylight of the 14th 

Arfklra*^ a general action ensued, which resulted in Tippoo’s 

Tippon is defeat. The victory, however, proved useless : Lord 

* Cornwallis’s supplies were so scanty and defective, 

ZppHeJ that he was obliged to retreat, after destroying the 

cor^Sna battering«train and heavy stores j and he was perhaps 

to retrtrat. on]y saved from serious disaster by the opportune arrival 

of the well supplied Mahratta forces under Pur^shrdm Kao, with 
.Captain Little, whose messengers, announcing their progress, had 
all been cut off by Tippoo’s spies. Hurry Punt, with another 
Mahratta force, reached camp soon afterwards ; hut Lord Oom’- 
wallis was in no position to renew the operations, and took up a 
position at Bangalore. Thus ended the second campaign. 

For the third, a portion of the Mahratta army under Purdshrfim 
Third Bhow, with Captain Little, was sent to the north- 
campaign. west. The Nizam’s forces also, with an English detach- 
ment, were employed in reducing the country to the north •east, 
while the main army, with Lord Cornwallis, aided by Hurry Punt, 
remained for tbe central service. Before advancing again npon 
Seringapatam, and before the arrival of reinforcements, Lord 
Cornwallis directed the reduction of several of the stupendous 
mountain fortresses of Mysore; and the captures of Nundidroog, 
Savandroog, Kayacotfca, and other places were marked by a series 
of brilliant exploits, which gave a tone of confidence to the whole 
army. In the north-west also, the Mahrattas and Captain Little 
had been successful, defeating Tippoo’s forces in a well-fought 

action near Simoga j but Coimhat o or ^vas . haaL-^after a long and 

valiant defence by Lieutenant Chalmers, and its capitulation 
shamefully violated. These operations, against which Tippoo 
took no part in the field, had occupied the whole of 1791. In 
January 1792, Lord Cornwallis had completed his preparations: 
The army and joined by a part of the Nizam’s and Mahratta forces, 
advanced on Seringapatam, which he reached unop- 
patam. posed on February 5. He was joined on the Kith by 
General Abercrombie with the army of Bombay,* hut the fort had 
been previously invested, and was held by the sooltan in person 
siege of at the head of the greater portion of his army. The 
the fore. operations of the Bombay army on tbe south side of 
the fort, and its now complete isolation, together with the rapid 
progress made by the besiegers, seemed to have combined to 
produce in Tippoo*s ffiind a dread of British power which he had 
never before experiSiced. He bad little thought when Lord 
Cornwallis retreated after tbe action of Arik^ra, that the stores 
^en destroyed could be replacf»fi ; but his second advance, at the 
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hftad of a far more complete equipment, caused Tippoo to exclaim, 

* It is not what I see of the English, that I fear ; hut what I do 
not see;’ and it was true. On February 24, the sooltan sent 
Lieutenant Chalmers, a prisoner of war, to open nego- 
tiations for peace, which, after some interruption in n^^gouates 
regard to a stipulation in favour of the Bajah of Ooorg, ***'p*^^^®* 
who had materially aided General Abercrombie, and dreaded 
Tippoo’s vengeance, were concluded on the 24th ; and oxi the 26th, 
the two sons of Tippoo, who were to remain as hostages for the 
fulfilment of the conditions, arrived in camp, and were very 
honourably welcomed. The terms of the treaty, which Terms of the 
was not finally executed till March 19, were hard but **'^'*^^* 
necessary. The sooltan ceded half his dominions to the allies, of 
which the English portion was Malahar, Coorg, and the Barah 
Mahal. To the Nizam and the Mahrattas, districts contiguous 
to their own territories, of proportionate value, were allotted; 
and a sum of 3,800,000^., sterling was to be paid as expenses 
of the war, half in cash and half within a year. Although 
the Nizam’s and Mahratta troops had been treated with scrupu- 
lous good faith by Lori Cornwallis, yet it was nevertheless 
discovered, in 1799, that their leaders had been in traitorous 
correspondence with Tippoo, during the actual negotiation of the 
treaty : and that nothing short of Lord Cornwallis’s energy, and 
ability in diplomacy, for which they were not prepared, had 
prevented their siding with Tippoo and attacking the English 
forces. This result was happily averted by the acceptance 
by the sooltan, after a long and anxious conference with 
his ministers and officers, of Lord Cornwallis’s terms, and a 
determination to rely upon the good faith of the English com- 
mander alone. It may also be recorded, as a tribute to the 
memories of the two great commanders of the army, Lord Corn- 
wallis and General Medows, that they refused any share of prize 
money, and gave up their portions to the forces. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE PROGRESS OP ADMriSriSTEATION, 1793 

The Mysore war having thus been brought to a triumphant con- 
clusion, I.K)rd Cornwallis returned to Bengal to carry out the 
final measures of his administration, which had been in gradual 
progress. Of the consolidation of English power in India, after 
the result of the Mysore war, there could be no doubt. The 
Mahrattas and the Nizam had dwindled in influence, in proportion 
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as the new power had risen, and there was no longer a questi<ni 
that, but for the English intervention, Tippoo Sooltan would 
inevitably have defeated both. Notwithstanding the just ground 
of the war and its necessity— as well to preserve the Garaatic and 
repress ambitious violence, as to maintain a balance of power 
Among the native States of India— the conduct of Lord Gomwallis 
was severely arraigned in England, where the idea of territoriai 
conquest was still foreign to tbe people, and the peculiar political 
conditions of the several native powers necessarily very imperfectly 
known. Could it have been understood, that all, with few ex- 
ceptions, were, so to speak, political adventurers; that the most 
powerful had, within a comparatively short period, obtained tbeir 
; dominions by usurpation and violence ; that each was striving, or 
, prepared to strive, for a general mastery — the position of England 
might well have been recognised as a military power, prepared 
to strike in the general mMee and win what it couli This 
however, could not be; and tbe national feeling against territoriai 
acquisition, or aggression in any form, was sedulously maintained, 
and became modified only by necessities which could not be 
anticipated. No one had laboured more earnestly to impress upon 
Lord Cornwallis the necessity of avoiding war and conquest, 
than Mo*. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, backed by tbe Coui-t of Directors; 
and it was impossible for any one to have assented to their views 
more decidedly than Lord Cornwallis, when he accepted the 
office of governor-general ; yet the violent ambition of one native 
power had rendered immediate action unavoidable, and in due 
time the war policy of Lord Cornwallis became thoroughly appre- 
ciated and approved by his country. 

The triumph of the Mysore war was, however, only an episode 
of Lord Corawaliis’s administration. It is on deeper foundations 
that his reputation as a statesman deserves to rest. Warren 
Hastings, whose efforts in reference to executive government 
have already been detailed, had in effect done little more than 
prepared the way ; and the first three years of Lord Cornwallis's 
incumbency had been devoted to checking abuses, and placing 
the duties and responsibilities of public servants on a proper 
footing. These measures had been attended with very satisfa(> 
tory results : and the field was open to the governor-general to 
proceed to further, and more enlarged, measures in relation to the 
collection of revenue, and the administration of justice. If 
Hastings had remedied some evils, by abolishing the double 
government, Lord Cornwallis was now to prescribe a future 
policy of more comprehensive executive administration. 

Land tenure would be necessarily beyond the scope of this 

Mdrerenue. manual to enter upoa the varied and intricate quea- 
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tions of tbo tenures of land in Bengal and the condition of its 
occupants. As in all other provinces of India, the Moghul sett]t> 
ments bj survey and 'valuation of land in the time of the Emperor 
Akbur had decided the amount of revenue to be paid. So al^o 
in Bengal ; but these settlements had become obsolete in most 
respects. Increase or decrease of population and cultivation, the 
value of produce and moneiy, had affected all ; and the hereditary 
position of the collectors of revenue, with whom the subsequent 
Moghul governments had not interfered, had given them those 
prescriptive rights of which they were found in possession. Such 
was the state of affairs when the English obtained tbe imperial 
grant of Bengal : and the subsequent regulations of affairs were a 
succession of temporary makeshifts to secure the largest amount of 
revenue from year to year. Inquiries had led to the collection of * 
information; but it was ill-digested and only very par- Th«oomof 
tially understood in England, Nevertheless, on April ntrectors 

v' f k rccoBinicTid % 

12, 1786, the directors wrote a long and evidently landsettie- 
deeply considered dispatch on the subject, condenming 
many former practices, and recommending a settlement with the 
hereditary Taiookdars, or revenue officers, for a period of ten years, 
to be made permanent, if it should work satisfactorily. This 
dispatch can hardly be termed the basis of Lord Cornwallis's 
proceedings, for his measure was founded upon independent 
sources of observation and inquiry ; and he now proposed to bestow 
upon the Zemindars of Bengal the property of the soil, Theperp<;tuai' 
and to fix the revenue to be derived from it in per- settlement. • 
petuity, as far as the demand of Government was concerned. The , 
only reservation was in favour of the cultivators, who were to be 
protected by leases: but were not thereby defended from increa.se 
of demand. Mr. Shore, to whose abilities Lord Comwallis owed’ 
his knowledge of detail, opposed a permanent settlement very^ 
strenuously : and the question being referred for the decision of the 
Home Government, which approved of the perpetual settlement, 
the measure was finally proclaimed in Bengal on March 22, 

^ ^ ' 

Although it relieved present apprehensions, and certainly in- 
spired confidence, it is very questionable whether the ad- Merits of the 
vantages have in any degree counterbalanced the dis- . 

advantages which have proceeded from this measure. It established 
a local aristocracy and created immense private wealth. On the 
other hand, it depressed the cultivators to an extent hardly re- 
alisable. It secured the existing demands of Government with- 
out fluctuation ; but provided nothing against the possible necessi- 
ties of the State, while it alienated the prospective advantages, 
wHch would have been enormous; and it required additional 
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leg-islation for years, to prevent that very oppression of the people 
which it was desired, to avert. As to the native aristocracy, it is 
very questionable, except in a few instances, whether it has 
raised itself above its original condition ; but the national covenant 
has never been infringed, all temptations and necessities to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The judicial reforms of Lord Cornwallis are in many respects 
Judicial objection j but were received, as was their due, 

questions. admiration for their advance upon existing insti-* 

tutions. He separated the office of judge from that of collector 
of revenue, and established separate civil courts in every district 
for the trial of native suits, with four general courts of appeal, and 
a final appeal from any one of them to the Sudder Dewaoy Court 
of Calcutta. The criminal courts were presided over by judges of 
the civil courts in rotation, who held sessions : and the Mahomedan 
law, as interpreted by native officers attached to them, became the 
basis of their decisions. Sir Elijah Impey^s code was remodelled ; 
but it is doubtful whether it was improved, and the appointment 
of native officers, called dardghas, who had minor jurisdictions, 
proved in the sequel unfortunate. It was equally to be regretted 
also that the service was closed to all natives, except in the most 
inferior positions ; but reform, in this material respect and others, 
was only to ensue upon the bitter experience of years. 

Lord Cornwallis, having concluded his administrative acts in 
Bengal, proceeded to Madras, intending to take command of an 
army against the French, with whom a new war had begun ,• but 
he found that his intended operations against Pondicherry had 
Lord Corn- anticipated, in the surrender of the town to Colonel 

returns to Braithwaite, and he embarked for England in October 
England. 1793, and was succeeded by Sir John Shore, a civil 
servant of Bengal, in connection with whom the great land 
^ settlement of Bengal had been effected, and who, in 

Shore Virtue or the commission sent to him from England, 

succeeds. assumed charge of his office on October 28, 1793. 

Meanwhile, the expiration of the period of charter had brought 
... about new discussions in England in regard to the con- 
renewal oi tinuauce 01 the company's monopoly of trade with 
pany?^’ India, and its extension was opposed by the mercantile 
monopoly, interests of England, with much ability. The ministry, 
however, supported the claims of the company; and the prosperous 
state of the Indian finances justified Mr. Dundas in pointing to 
them as a result of good management with which interference 
A limited be inexpedient. The merchants of England were 

tree trade not, however, satisfied : and free trade to the amount of 
^ ' 3,000 tons per year became a clause in the new charter. 
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wMcli wim to contmiie for twenty years. Hi therto all applications 
f<#r missionaries, schoolmasters, and other instructors in religion 
and knowledge, had been refused, on the ground that <nri8tta» 
dangerous effects might be produced by their presence 
among the people of India j and Mr. Wiiberforce’s mo- 
tion for their admission to India, and recognition under the new 
charter, was rejected. 


CHAPTER VI. 

HAHRATTi. AFFAIRS, 1793 TO 1795. 

Sn^BiA had not become a party to the treaty of Poons against 
Tippoo Sooltan. He had demanded the protection of , 
his territory by the English during Ms absence at the cc^ingg^uT 
war, and two battalions to be attached to his forces ; 
and with these terms, which would have had the effect of neutra- 
trahsing the good feeling of Nana Fumawees, Lord Cornwallis 
did not comply. On June 20 , 1790, Sindia’s forces had defeated 
Ismail Beg, who was still in the field on his own account, in a 
bloody battle near P^tun, with the loss of all his artillery and ten 
battalions of infantry, who laid down their arms. In 1791 the 
Rajpoots again took the field ; but wei*e defeated on September 12, 
when peace ensued, on their promise to pay an annual tribute. 
Sindia’s prosperity and the completeness of his army were now 
viewed with intense jealousy by Holkar, and he took the Chevalier 
Dudrenec into his service, for the purpose of raising a Rivalry of 
similar disciplined force to that of his rival. Holkar was, Hoikar. 
of the two, the favourite at Poo^f^ and was employed by Nana 
Fumawees to operate as a check against Sindia’s power; but 
Sindia, who was perhaps apprehensive that a too prolonged absence 
from Poona might operate to his disadvantage, set out 
for the Deccan, taking with him the insignia of the •eedstotuo 
P^shwah’s office, which he had obtained from the 
emperor. He reached Poona on June 11 ; and though opposed by 
Nana Fumawees, the permission of the Rajah of Sattara was 
obtained to the investiture of the young P6shwah with the hono- 
rary robes and jewels, and the ceremony was carried invegtitureof 
out with gorgeous pomp ; but it was hardly q[uestionable PesUwab. 

that the representatives of the ancient Mahratta families viewed 
the reception of honours from a pageant emperor with dissatisfac- 
tion and contempt. Mahdoo Rao P^shwah, a high-spirited and 
generous youth, was delighted with Sindia, whom he found to he 
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a frank, free soldier: and the intercourse witli Mm was very 
different and far more agreeable than that with his guardian 
and minister, Nana, Sindia hoped to gain over the youth to his 
interests and policy j Nanais policy was to prevent his effecting 
this object. 

While these intrigues were in action at Poona, Sindians and 
Holkar’s forces, which had been acting in concert in Hindostan for 
the collection of tribute, came into collision on a division of 
plunder, and one of the severest actions on Mahratta record was 
fought between them at Lukhairee, near Ajmere. Holkar’s forces 
Hoikar's routed, and his disciplined infantry, under Dudre- 

forces routed nec, almost anniMlated, with the loss of thirty-eight 
by Sindia 8. Qn receipt of this news at Poona, Nana called 

up Purdshiam Bhow with 2,000 horse ; and, on the other hand, 
Sindia sent for an infantry brigade to reinforce the detachment 
which had accompanied him. What might have been the result 
of these movements it is difficult to conjecture ; hut . at a crisis 
when Nana, despairing of recovering his authority, had besought 
eath of Pdshwah to allow him to retire to Benares, Maha- 

Mahadajee dajee Sindia died of fever at Wurolee, near Poona, on 
stadia. February 12, 1794. He left no issue, hut he had declared 
Dowlut Kao, son of his youngest brother, Animd Kao, to he his 
Dowint Rdo i election, though it had not been con- 

euccee^ him. firmed by formal adoption, was recognised by the whole 
of the confederate Mahratta chieftains. At that time, Dowlut 
It4o was less than fifteen years of age, and it would necessarily he 
some time before he could take a part in public affairs. Nana 
Furnawees, therefore, continued to exercise, now without interrup- 
tion, the whole authority of the Mahratta nation. 

There had remained many questions for settlement between the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas, in which no progress had been made 
Disputes since the interview between him and Nana Furnawees 
between the at Yatgeer, before their brief war with Tippoo, and many 
of these were of old standing. On the other hand the 
rattas. Nizam preferred claims upon the Mahrattas ; and it is 
probable, if both had agreed to submit them to Lord Cornwallis, 
they would have been amicably settled ; but there can be little 
doubt that each party was jealous of the English success, though 
both had benefited by it, and the English was the last power to 
be resorted to, as from its decision there could be no appeal. But 
after the departure of Lord Cornwallis, the Nizam, pressed by the 
, Mahrattas for a settlement, applied for a treaty of guar- 
application to antee to Sir John Shore, who, loreseeing that the grant 
Shore is of it would cause offence to the Mahrattas, refused to 

reiPBed. consent. This transaction became known to Nana 
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Fumawees, wlio was emboldened by tbe non-interference of tlie 
English to press the adjustment of the national claims jjana 
more decidedly. But correspondence and envoys were 
alike unable to make any impression on the Hyderabad claims, 
court. The Nizam had materially increased his foices, and under 
the able management of M. Eaymond, twenty-three battalions of 
discipiined infantry, with an excellent artillery, had been organised, 
and seemed to be a formidable addition to bis ordinary TheNtem 
army. The demands of the Mahratta envoy, which 
amounted to no less than 260 lacs of rupees, or 2,600,000/. claims ; 
sterling, were roughly and insultingly rejected, and both parties 
prepared for war. The armies which took the field in and war 
January 1795 were enormous. The Nizam at the head 
of 110,000 men advanced by way of Boeder and Oodgeer, and de- 
scended the Mohree pass, in the direction of Purainda, where he 
purposed to meet the Mahrattas j while Nana Fumawees, taking 
the young Pdshwah with him, appointed Pur€shrto Bhow to 
the command of the army, which consisted of 130,000 men, chiefly 
cavalry, with 130 guns. 

The advanced guards of the armies met on March 11, 1795, a 
little to the westward of the town and small fort of Battle of 
Khxirdlah, below the Mohree passj and the first attack 
on the Mahratta horse was favourable to the Patan cavalry of the 
Nizam ; but M. Perron, who commanded Sindia’s troops, had, with 
great judgment, occupied some low eminences on the left of the 
road, with his artillery; and as the main body of the Nizam’s 
cavalry advanced to M. Raymond’s support, he turned upon them 
the concentrated fire of thirty-five field-guns, while at tbe same 
time they were assailed by flights of rockets. The whole of the 
Moghul cavalry then broke and fled j but Raymond held his ground 
well, and the cavalry might yet have been rallied, had not the 
Nizam at this crisis recalled Raymond for his protection, and that 
of the ladies of his family. Thus the battle was lost. Tn Defeat of the 
the morning the Nizam was fo^d to have retreated into 
the fort of Khurdlah, where, for two days, protected by Raymond, 
he was cannonaded by the Mahrattas; hut escape was impossible, 
and his great army, now become a total rout, had fled up the Mohree 
Ghat, being pursued down the banks of the Manjera, and as far 
as Oodgeer, by tbe Hgbt Mahratta horse, and plundered without 
mercy. The Nizam now sued for terms, which were o-heifizam 
prescribed by the Mahrattas, and were very humiliating. ^SSating 
He was obliged to agree to pay three millions sterling 
on all accounts-^one third in cash ; to surrender frontier districts 
including Dowlatabad, of the annual revenue of thirty-five lace . ' 
—350,000/.— and as a hostage for the fulfilment of these condi- 
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tioTi8, ty surrender Ms minister, Miisbeer-ool-Moollj:, wlio, at the 
memorable Council at Hyderabad, bad boastfully declared to tbt 
Blabratta enToy that be would bring Nana Furnawees to sue for 
terms at bis master’s feet. Tbe treaty was finally concluded on 
March 18» 1705, and tbe minister was escorted to the Mabratta 
camp, where he was honourably received by tbe Pdsbwab. Barely 
200 men had been lost by both parties in the battle, and the 
young P^shwah, as recorded by Grant Duiff, giieved that so dis- 
graceful a submission had been made by the Moghuls, and that 
his own soldiers vaunted of a victory obtained without an effort. 

The British envoys at the courts of Poona and Hyderabad had 
... . ^ accompanied the respective armies, hut took no part in 

the English, their proceedings. The Nizam was incensed by the 
TheKi»«n absolute neutrality of tbe English : and on his arrival 
at Hyderabad, dismissed tbe English brigade which 
brigade. attached to him, and increased the forces of 

M. Eaymond, assigning for their support the districts which he 
His son acquired from the Mysore war. Soon afterwards, 

rebels, the Nizam’s f^ldest son, rebelled against his 

father, and being joined by the troops who had been discharged 
after the battle of Khurdlah, his movement had assumed a 
dangerous aspect, when he was pursued and taken prisoner by 
and poison* Baymond ; but, dreading his father’s resentment, 
himself. jjg poisoned himself before he could be brought to 
Hyderabad. 

It is urged by some authorities, that Sir John Shore, in pre- 
serving absolute neutrality on the occasion of the war between. 
Sir John Nizam and the Mahrattas, had sacrificed the Nizam 

pSucy* unworthy desire to maintain peace ; and the case 

^ periewed. of the Rajah of Travancore has been cited as an in- 
stance where, to preserve the provisions of a treaty, Lord Corn- 
wallis did not hesitate to declare war — a precedent which ought to 
have been followed in this instance. But the situations are widely 
different. Tippoo’s attack upon travancore was unjustifiable ; 
whereas between the Nizam and the Mahrattas old unadjusted 
claims existed, which the Nizam had admitted, but with which 
he evaded compliance or settlement. Moreover, in discussing 
them, the Mabratta envoy had been grossly insulted. If Sir 
J. Shore had interfered in force to protect the Nizam against the 
equitable demands of the Mahrattas, it would undoubtedly have 
pioduced a new Mabratta war, for which there was ro true 
ground, and most probably thrown them into alliance with Tippoo ; 
and the elaborate minute recorded by him, in which the disad- 
vantages of war with the Mahrattas and Tippoo Sooltan were dis- 
cussed at great length, was perhaps unnecessary, except to bring 
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^is owa fiwstioES into accordance -with the Act of Parliament, Lord 
Jomwailis might— probably would — have taken a bolder course, 
and at all risks have not only maintained peace, but interposed as 
mediator between the contending parties 5 but it need lordly be 
said that Sir John Shore had neither the resolution nor the abiliticH 
of his great predecessor. 

The victory of Khurdlah was followed by a sad tragedy. Nana 
Furnawees had never relaxed the strict discipline 
which he kept the young Pdshwah; but soon after the commits'^ 
return of the army to Poona, Bajee Kao, the son of **^*®^^®* 
Rughonath lUo, and, therefore the P^shwah’s cousin, was allowed 
to visit him. Bajee Kao was a gay libertine of seductive manners : 
and there is no doubt that his comparative freedom and pleasant 
life were contrasted by the P^hwah very bitterly with his own 
seclusion. Correspondence passed between the young men, which 
was discovered by Nana, and resented; and the effect of this 
harsh conduct upon the Pdshwah produced despair. On the 
morning of October 25, 1705, he deliberately threw himself from 
a terrace of his palace at Poona, and was so injured, that he died 
on the second day, nominating his cousin, Bajee K^, as his suc- 
cessor. Nana Furaawees, who dreaded Bajee Kao, and was con- 
vinced that his own power would cease on his accession, endea- 
voured to set him aside in favour of a successor to he adopted by 
the widow of the deceased Pdshwah ; but the intrigue, though 
for a while supported by Holkar and other chiefs, fell to the 
ground, and Nana became reconciled to Bajee R^. Further 
revolutions, however, were to follow, before the accession of Bajee 
Kao was finally secured. 


CHAPTER VIL 

COBKENT BVEKXS X|HEATTA AFFAIES, 1705 TO 17^ 

One of the most important events connected with Sir John Shore's 
admimstratioii was the mutiny of the officers of the Mutiny of 
Bengal army, which, at one period, assumed even a 
more dangerous aspect than a similar occurrence in the 
time of lord Clive. A project for the amalgamation of the local 
armies with that of the Crown had been proposed by Mr. Dundas 
in 1794, and on his arrival in England, Lord Cornwallis sup- 
ported the ministerial view of the subject; but the measure 
nevertheless was thrown out* both by the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors. Whatever the final decision of the home 
audiorities might be, and it was looked to with much anxieiy, the 
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officers of tlie company's army in Bengal had associated themselTes 
together for the protection of their general interests. They opposed 
the idea of amalgamation, and demanded that all previous allow*- 
ances, including double batta, should be re-established. Theii 
attitude was so threatening, that the governor-general sent for 
troops from Madras and the Cape, assembled the naval squadron 
at Calcutta, and even applied to General de Boigne for the ser- 
vices of a regiment of cavalry. These precautions, and the presence 
of Sir Bobert Abercrombie, the commander-in-chief at Cawnpore, 
for a while maintained order; but the arrival of the long-expected 
decision from England only created fresh confusion, with which 
Sir John Shore confessed himself incompetent to deal; and the 
„ . A local regulations were, therefore, modified to suit the 

ti^e offlcors* crisis. By these, the army obtained even more than 
they had expected; the arrears of batta were distri- 
buted, and brevet rank conferred; but Sir John Shore’s apparent 
weakness caused real alarm in England, and it was determined he 
should be superseded. Lord Cornwallis was solicited to take up 
the office pf governor-general again, and agreed to do so; but the 
concessions made to the London committee of the Bengal officers 
alarmed him, and he refused to proceed to India. These conces- 
sions had, however, restored order in Bengal, and no further 
notice was taken of the late proceedings. 

If Sir John Shore be accused of weakness in some instances, yet 
Affairs of in dealing with the affairs of Oudh he undoubtedly 
oudb. displayed courage of a very high order. The vizier 
died in 1797, and a reputed son, Vi 2 ier Ally, succeeded him ; the 
accession being ratified by the governor-general. It transpired, 
however, that Vizier Ally was not the ofispring of the late Nawab 
Vizier, and the representations of the minister, Tufuzzul Hoosein, 
convinced Sir John that the only lawful successor to the throne was 
Saadut Ally, the brother of the late vizier. Negotiations were 
therefore commenced with him at Benares, where he resided : and 
a new treaty was concluded, by whidb the fort of Allahabikd,, wa^ 
glv^u|iJto-,tha».English, and of sevemty-six^ 

Kew treaty IftPOO Bb^lish trOOps/ 

with Saadut to hg stationed jj^.the Oudh territories. When the ar- 

rangements were complete, Sir John Shore directed a 
British force to escort Saadut Ally to Lukhnow, where he himself 
had been encamped for some rime, exposed to the constantly 
threatened attacks of the partisans of Vizier Ally, who were veiy 
numerous. Sir John, however, had firmly maintained his position, 
and the result showed the benefit of this course ; for, on the ap- 
Baadut Ally proach of the legitimate prince, he was welcomed by 
proclaimed, people, and the forces of Vizier Ally dispersed 
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without firiofy a shot. Saadut Ally was proclaimed Nawab Vizier 
on January 28, 1798, and seated on his throne j and 
Sir John Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, proceeding mouth ieav« 
to Calcutta, sailed for England on March 25. 

After the death of Mahdoo Rao Pdshwah, as described in the 
last chapter, the afiairs of the court of Poona continued Events at 
in much confusion. Nana Furnawees, being pressed by 
Mr. Malet, the British Resident, and equally by his own necessi- 
ties, convened the officers of State, and prevailed on them to agree 
to the adoption, by the widow of Mahdoo Rao, of CMmnajee 
Appa, the younger brother of Bajee Rao, by which course Ms 
own power would have been secured. This was necessarily 
opposed by Bajee Rao, who applied to Sindia and his minister, 
Balloba Tantia, for assistance. Of both these persons Nana was 
apprehensive. Of Sindia, because of his powerful position ; and of 
Balloba, because he aspired to be chief minister of the nation. 
Nana, now reversing his policy, called up Pur^shram Bhow from 
Tasgaura, who, on this occasion, marched 120 miles in forty- 
eight hours with his cavalry ; and they agreed, in order to neutra- 
lise Sindia’s influence and that of Balloba, to proclaim Bajee Rao 
themselves; and Pur^shram Rao, proceeding to Sewnair, took 
a solemn oath that no deception was intended, and escorted 
Bajee Rao to Poona. Balloba now advised Sindia to march on 
Pooua, which was done ; but Nana proceeded to Sattara, avowedly 
to avoid Balloba and Sindia, but actually to endeavour to rouse 
the rajah into action, and once more to proclaim his autho- 
rity as the head of the Mahratta nation. On the other hand, 
Bfdloba, distrusting Bajee Rao, now proposed to have Chimnajee 
Appa adopted as Nana Furnawees had arranged ; and, 
strange to say, Nana, who had found his scheme in forchePeah- 
regard to the rajah impracticable, consented to this 
measure. On reflection, however, he considered that the pro- 
posed arrangement might only be a scheme to entrap him, and 
he went to Waee on pretence of performing religious ceremonies ; 
while Pur^shram Bhow, having carried off Chimnajee Appa to 
Poona, caused the ceremony of adoption to be performed, in spite 
of his protests against usurpation of his brother’s rights, and his own 
oath to Bajee Rao to protect them. Chimnajee Appa, therefore, 
was invested as P^shwah on May 20, 1790. Pur^shrto Bhow, 
who was nominally at the head of the government, now proposed 
that Nana should come to Poona, and that a general reconciliation 
should take place ; but Nana was in more alarm than ever, and 
retired into the Kuncan, until he shonld be able to mature plans 
for his own defence. They were subtle, ingenious, 
and for the time effective. Sindia even espoused his 
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cause ; and Balloba, trembling for bis own position, sent off Bajee 
Rao to Ilindostan. Bajee B^o now intrigued with Gbatgay 
Sbirzee Bao, wbo commanded bis escort: and persuaded Mm to 
marry bis beautiful daughter to Sindia, wbo bad become en** 
amoured of berj and tbis being agreed to, Bajee Bao feigned 
illness, and did not proceed. 

Nana bad meanwMle enlisted tbe Nizam in bebalf of Bajee 
Treaty wfth bimself, by making a treaty with Musbeer-ool- 

theNizain. Moolk, tbe Nizam’s minister, wbo bad been released by 
Pur^sbram Bbow ; tbe main object of wbicb, tbe accession of Bajee 
Bao, was secured by extensive advantages to tbe Nizam, wbicb 
included tbe relinquishment of tbe balance of arrears, and of tbe 
districts assigned under tbe treaty of Kburdlab. Tbis treaty was 
executed at Mbar, on October 8. Bugboojee Bboslay of Berar 
bad also been gained over, and tbe English bad signified, through 
their representative, their recognition of tbe claims of Bajee Bao. 
Nothing being now wanting to tbe new arrangement, and Nana’s 
wonderful political combinations having been matured, Sindia 
made tbe first movement by confining Balloba Tantia on October 
27. Pur<§sbr4m Bbow, foreseeing tbe conclusion, fled from Poona, 
Bajee Bdo taking Cbimnajee Appa with him ; and Bajee B^o re- 
invested a» turned to Poona, where be was joined on November 25 
pdshwaii. Nana Fumawees, and finally invested as P^sbwab 
on December 4, 1796. The adoption of Cbimnajee Appa, as within 
the bounds of consanguinity, was declared illegal, and revoked. 
Thus concluded tbe strange revolution which, from the variety of 
its intrigues, and curious involvements, is imparalleled, even in 
Mabratta history. 

The provisions of the several agreements and treaties were not, 
however, carried out: and tbe most material of them, that with 
tbe Nizam, was ignored by Bajee B4o, without considerable modi- 
fications. To these Musbeer-ool-Moolk would not consent, and be 
quitted Poona in great indignation. Tbe P^sbwab 
pfesbwah’s not long in revealing bis really perfidious disposition. 
Intrigues. WTOugbt upon tb© young Sindia by complaints of 

tbe power of Nana, and by arguments to prove that their mutual 
interests required bis deposition. Sindia would perhaps have 
declined association with this infamous conspiracy j but Gbatgay 's 
influence was brought to bear upon Mm, and be consented. By 
Nana Pur- Becember 81 all bad been prepared, and on that day, 
nawees OB the occasion of a state visit paid by Nana to Sindia 
M bis owu camp, be was seized by Michael Filoze, one 
imprisoned. Sindia’s European commanders, wbo had previously 
guaranteed bis safe return to Poona. Nana’s escort bad resisted, 
and was, for the most part, cut to pieces j and Poona became a 
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shocking scene of riot and slaughter for several days. Nana was 
Bent to Ahmednugger in close confinement, and all the most in- 
fiuential members of his party were imprisoned. In the month of 
March, 1798, the marriage of Sindia to B^iza Bye, the 
daughter of Gh^tgay, took place. The expenses of the 51SigS*I!f 
ceremony were enormous, and Sindia, urged by Ghat^ 
gay, now demanded two millions sterling, which had been pro- 
mised by the P^shwab. A secret understanding bad previously 
existed, that Bajee Rao should procure the office of minister to 
Sindia for Ghatgay, which was in fact the price of Ghitgay^s ba^e 
seizure of Nana Furnawees j and the measure was pressed upon 
Sindia by the P^shwah, as a means for obtaining the money he 
required. Sindia did not hesitate, and on Ghdtgay^s Extortion hr 
appointment, the P<§shwah proposed that the sum re- 
quired should be levied by him from the bankers and of Poona, 
other wealthy persons of Poona. The result was horrible. Tortures, 
which cannot be related, were invented by the miscreant, and 
Poona was literally given up to pillage. Sindia, however, did not 
depart ; and the P^shwah proposed a joint attack upon the Nizam, 
which might have the effect of inducing him to march from 
Poona; but though the project was announced to the British 
Government as early as February 9, no movement was made. 

The P^shwah had created Amrut Rao, his illegitimate brother, 
minister in succession to Nana Furnawees, and he, 
despairing of other means of getting rid of him, assassination 
proposed the assassination of Sindia. The scene is 
graphically described in Grant Duft’s * History/ vol. iii. p. 156-6 ; 
but at the moment when the P^shwah should have given the 
signal for the deed, his heart failed him, and Sindia escaped. 
Other disorders, however, ensued. The widows of the late 
Mahadajee Sindia were brutally treated by Ghatgay, and he 
endeavoured to have them conveyed to Ahmednugger; hut they 
were rescued on the way by a Patau officer, who carried them to 
the camp of Amrut RAo, who protected them. Sindia made an 
attempt to rescue them, by attacking the camp of Amrut Rao, on 
June 7 ; hut his force was beaten off with severe loss. Bajee Hao 
now requested the intervention of Colonel Palmer, the British 
Resident, with Sindia; hut this was refused, and the quarrel cul- 
minated in a fresh attack on Amrut RAo by GhAtgay with two 
brigades of infantry. As the rupture between the FAshwah and 
Sindia was now complete, the Mahmtta chiefs treaty oi 

themselves on either side, and the P^shwah concluded 
a fresh treaty with the Nizam, confirming that of 
Mhar. 

On the )ther hand, Sindia was in much perplexity, and the 
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arrears to Ms army iiad greatly accumulated. He even professed 
himself disposed to follow the excellent advice of Golonel Palmer ; 
hut this nevertheless failed of effect, Tippoq had been applied 
to by both parties ; and in the end Sindia considered that Nana 
Nana Fumawees might be Ms best protector, and released 
Furaawees Mm on the payment of ten lacs of rupees. The effect 
released. P^shwab was Ms revocation of 

the treaty with the Nizam, and overtures to Sindia and Nana. 
About the same time Sindia, grown weary of the cruelties and 
exactions of his minister Ghdtgay, caused him to be arrested and 
confined j but he still remained at Poona, and the intrigues incident 
to the position of all the parties present there continued unabated, 
and led, in the sequel, to the second Mahratta war. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

THE AJDM:INISTEA.TI0N of the EA.EL OF MOENIHGTOIT, 1798. 

The successor to Lord Teignmouth, chosen in England, was the 
Earl of Momington, whose remarkable talents were 
i»fThe Earl of already developed by political experience, and whose 
MorningLon. 2^^Jq^amtance with Indian affairs, gained in the Board 
of Control, could not fail to be of the highest value in the office of 
govemoivgeneraL Prom the Cape of Good Hope he was accom- 
panied by Major William Kirkpatrick, who, as Resident at the 
Nizam’s and Sindia’s courts, and otherwise actively engaged in 
political affairs, was enabled to supply Lord Momington with the 
Oouditionof practical information he required as to the power and 
native States. resouTces of the existing native States of India. This, 
no doubt, was of a very different character and purport to the 
knowledge possessed by the ministry or the Court of Directors, 
who, lulled by the non-interferent policy of Lord Teignmouth, 
considered that the peace of India would he niaintained on the 
basis established by Lord Cornwallis. The current narrative of 
history will, however, have prepared the student for the possibility 
of future struggles, in the fact that no treaties could bind parties 
who made them and ignored them according to the results of local 
intrigues, or contemplated schemes of revenge, plunder, or aggran- 
disement. On these points Major Kirkpatrick’s information must 
have combined, with other circumstances, to determine the policy of 
the governor-general : and it was more than ever evident that, 
sooner or later, the power of the English nation would be the only 
‘iurbiter to all in India* 
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Lord Mornington reached Calcutta on May 17, 1798 ) and Ms 
attention was almost immediately directed to the designs 
of Tippoo Sooltan, whose intrigues with the Afghans, fippoo®* 
witli the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, for operations 
against the English, had become notorious, though as yet ahortiTe, 
and now took the form of alliance with the French Be^ Hisneg^ti*. 
public, then at war with England. Tippoo had entered tion” with*" 
into negotiations with General Malartic, governor of 
the Mauritius, for the aid of a fleet and 30,000 troops against 
the English, and these had been referred for the consideration of 
the French Government. He had already a consider- oondition of 
able number of French officers in his pay, who had i^isarmy. 
disciplined his troops 5 and although the results of the former war 
had crippled his resources, they were yet considerable, and the 
interval of peace had enabled him to refit his army with great 
efficiency. At Hyderabad, the forces of M. Baymond 
were 15,000 strong, with an efficient park of artillery j troops at 
and the officers as Bepuhlicans were in close correspon- 
dence with those of Tippoo: both alike animated with the most 
hostile intentions against the English. De Boigne’s forces with 
Sindia were at least 40,000 men, in the highest state of discipline 
and efficiency, with 450 guns. As yet these officers had not 
openly professed republicanism ; hut it was not beyond the bounds 
of prohabiliiy that they might join the designs of their countrymen 
at Hyderabad and Mysore in a national eflbrt against the British 
power. Lord Momington was not deterred by these 
possible combinations j but wrote to General Harris, then nor-generar* 
governor and commander-in-chief at Madras, to march tion.™* 
at once upon Seringapatam. 

These orders, utterly unexpected as they were, created the ut- 
most consternation at Madras. The army was not more 
than 8,000 strong, and was unprepared to take the tinprepared 
field j it would indeed hrive been unequal to check an 
invasion by Tippoo, and the treasury was empty. These facts 
induced the govemor-geneial to recall the order of immediate 
advance, while he urged the completion of the equipment of the 
forces with every possible diligence. He now turned his attention 
to Hyderabad, where the minister, Mushee3M>ol-Moolk, now Meer 
Allum, was a steady friend of the English, and had 
foreseen the weakness, as well as the danger, of the treaty with 
French connection. He was also thoroughly aware of ^ " 
the helpless condition of the Nizamis State, between the Mahrattas 
and Tippoo Sooltan ; and his detention at Poona had opened his 
eyes as to the futility of reliance on either. The govemor- 
generaTs offer therefore of a suhsidiar^^ treaty, an object Mee© 
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Allum had had long at heart, was immediately accepted : and the 
negotiation and subsequent proceedings were conducted by the 
Resident, Captain Achilles Kirkpatrick, with a rare degree of deci- 
Diphahdraent ability. The first object was the disbandment 

of the French of the French disciplined battalions. Raymond bad 
hatEjainns, ^ 1 ^.^ successor, Piron, bad fortu- 

nately less influence over the Sepoys. The minister had with- 
drawn the districts from which the forces had been paid, and they 
had fallen into arrears; and the men were disaffected, if not 
mutinous. On October 10, four Madras regiments, destined lor 
the Nizam’s service, reached Hyderabad : and for a few days the 
Nizam and his minister hesitated as to their course of action j but 
delay was impossible. The minister at last sent their dismissal to 
M. Piron and the officers under him, and the English brigade took 
up a commanding position near the French cantonments. M, Piron 
and his officers at once submitted, and claimed the protection of 
the Resident ; hut the Sepoys would not let them depart without 
the adjustment of their arrears : and it was perhaps owing to the 
address of Captain, afterwards Sir John, Malcolm, more than to 
any other cause, that bloodshed was averted. The Sepoys, satisfied 
by his assurances, laid down their arms, gave up the guns, and 
the French corps no longer existed. 

Another subject of anxiety had meanwhile occupied the gover- 
Threaiened Zemau Shah, king of the Afghans, wrote 

invasion by to him, announcing his intention of invading Hin- 
^ ' dostan and attacking the Mahrattas, and claimed the 
assistance of the English, and he had now crossed the Indus and 
was at Lahore. Lord Momington had applied to Sindia to con- 
clude an alliance against Zem^n Shah, or in any case to proceed 
to check him in Hindostan ; hut Sindia was as yet too much 
occupied by his intrigues tmd difficulties at Poona, and would do 
neither. 


But it was impossible to delay operations against Tippoo. 
Preparations landed in Egypt, and the issue of that 

forthe Step was as yet uncertain. The directors had, however, 
Mysore war. immediate war with TippOQ, and so far, 

the policy of the governor-general was strengthened. The equip- 
ment of the coast army had been gradual, but complete ; and the 
33rd regiment of Foot, commanded by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
Lord future Duke of Wellin^on, brother of the governor- 

proSldfto and 3,000 volunteer Sepoys, were sent to 

Madras. Madras. Finally, the governor-general himself pro- 
ceeded to Madras, tomaet a reply from Tippoo Sooltan to a despatch 
already sent to him by the hands of Colonel Doveton. In that 
letter, the go vernor-geneml desired earnestly to remain at peace,* 
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but pointed out tbe French connection as a menace to the English 
Government which could not be permitted. Lord Tim>»>o*8 
Momington found the sooltan^ replj awaiting his evaaiuas 
ariivai. He had declined to see Colonel Hoveton ; and generally 
professing peaceful intentions, had evaded all other points of the 
governor-generars dispatch, appealing to the existence of the 
former treaties as the best means of future tranquillity. The 
governor- general was not a man to be satisfied with vague and 
plausible professions ; and he again Wrote in a friendly 
spirit, and with additional warning, hut without eiSect. i»‘trigoefs. 

At that very time, Tippoo was urging the French Government to 
send him troops, and inviting Zeman Bhah to advance and join 
him in a holy crusade against all infidels j he had confident ex- 
pectations that the French would carry Egj^pt by a coup de main, 
and would speedily arrive in India ; and a letter addressed to him 
by Bonaparte was afterwards intercepted. It was in 
vain that Lord Momington advised him of the destruc- gt^Temor- 
tion of the French fleet at Aboukir, and sent him a mulfsTmnSi 
letter from the Sooltan of Turkey to warn him against 
the French alliance. Nothing could affect him: and with the 
greatly augmented forces of his former enemies in his front, Tippoo 
was still defiant, or at least professing indifference. 

Such a condition of affairs could have but one termination. 
Beringapatam could only be attacked while the Cauvery was low, 
and the sooltan’s evident desire was to protract negotiation till 
the rains. The army, therefore, advanced from Vellore, The English 
on February 11, 1799. It consisted of about 21,000 JJvSiceg 
English, European, and native troops, and 10,000 of fromVeiiore. 
the Nizam’s contingent, nearly 4,000 of whom were the former 
Sepoys of Raymond, now commanded by their popular leader, 
Captain Malcolm. A corps of 6,000 men was advancing from 
the western coast, under General Stuart and the veteran General 
Hartley. General Hariis reached Bangalore on March 15, unop- 
posed; but on the nth a sharp action was fought at Action at 
Sedaseer, on the Coorg frontier, with Tippoo’s forces, sedaaeer. 
which retreated with a loss of 2,000 men. Tippoo now proceeded 
to meet the main army ; but his moveinents evinced neither ability 
nor resolution. He acted as a man dazed and confounded by the 
magnitude of the effort made against Mm — the effect, not of what 
he could see, but of what he could not see. Only a few years had 
elapsed since the English were at his mercy, so to speak, in the 
Carnatic ; and their strength now filled him with dis- 
may. He drew up his army at Malavelly, where it was defeated 
defeated on March 27, and the English forces, avoiding 
the country purposely desolated by Tippoo, moved southwards by 
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a fertile district, and crossed the dawery, by the laitherto un- 
Returns to ^ord of Sosiilay. The last hope of the sooltai 

Seringa- peiished with this movement; and he retired at once 
patom. into his capital. 

Up to the time of Lord Harris’s advance, Tippoo might have 
obtained peace on fair terms. Then, his arrogance prevented his 
Seringa- Consideration of it ; now, Ms despair. On April 6, the 

ratam foit of Seiingapatam was invested, and it was evident 

luvestfd, Lord Harris that the siege operations must be 

rapidly pushed on, not only on account of the near approach of 
the monsoon, which would flood the river, but because the 
supplies of the army were already short. On the third day there 
was a brief cessation of hostilities to receive Tippoo’s proposals 
for peace ; but the demands of General Harris were heavy : 
2,000,000/. sterling, and one half his dominions. These he re- 
fused, declaring death as a soldier was preferable to ignominious 
storm of the submission ; and the siege recommenced. On May 2 
the breach was reported practicable. On the 8rd, at 
noon, 4,400 men were assembled in the trenches, and were led to 
the storm by General Baird, who, from his long captivity in the 
fort, knew the place well. The breach was bravely defended, the 
fortifications were yet strong and intricate, and the sooltan him- 
self took part in the conflict ; but nothing could repress the 
ardour of the assault : the place was carried, and all its 
capture. defenders had submitted before evening. It was with 
difficulty that the European soldiers were restrained from outrage, 
for they had heard of the murder in cold blood, only the previous 
night, of twelve of their comrades. The sooltan was not found 
Tfppoo palace, and on searching for him, his dead body 

was discovered by General Baird under a gateway, 
asaamt. It was conveyed to the palace, and the next day buried 
with all the honour which could he conferred by a military 
funeral, added to the solemn rites of his own faith. The descrip- 
tions of the event have a weird sublimity, in the crashing peals of 
thunder which mingled with the roar of the English cannon 
saluting the dead. No achievement of English arms as yet in 
India had equalled the capture of Seringapatam, and the details 
of the siege, and indeed of the whole campaign, which have been 
Lord described at length in many historical and military 

Moruington narratives, are of surpassing interest, as well to the 
Marquess student as to the general reader. For his conduct 

Wellesley during tMs eventful year, Lord Momington received 
Harrlsraited thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and was 
to the created Marquess Wellesley. General Hams was also 
raised te the peerage, and the siege of Seringapatam 
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became as mticli one of tbe most popular Tic^nries of tht Biitisli 
army as General Baird was of its heroes. The British loss in 
killed and wounded in the siege was 1,164 men. 929 pieces of 
ordnance, brass and iron, 424,000 roimd shot, and 520,000 lbs. of 
gunpowder were found in the fort, and the amount available for 
prize-money was 1,100,000^., which was at once distributed to the 
jtrmy j the Marq^uess Wellesley, however, refusing to accept Ms 
■share,':: 


CHAPTER IX, 

CITEBEIfX EVEJrXS AND MAHBATTA ABPAIBS, TO THE TREATS QJ 
BASSEIN, 1799 TO 1802. 

The character of Tippoo Sooltan was so strange, that it can 
hardly be passed without a few brief remarks. His 
cruelties to his own subjects, his forcible conversions Tippoo 
of Hindoos, and the tenor of his administration, com- 
bined with his fierce religious bigotry and fanaticism, were suffi- 
ciently revolting to his people at large ; while the murder in cold 
blood of many English prisoners, and his almost systematic ill- 
treatment of all, had produced a feeling of revenge against him 
personally, which had never before been excited in India, and 
pervaded all ranks of the invading army. There seemed to be 
no bound to his arrogtmce or his ambition in political questions, 
and treaties were made or repudiated as suited his convenience. 
His subjects even were weary of a reign which had lasted seven- 
teen years in a succession of turmoil, cruelty, and oppression, 
which has been faithfully portrayed by the native historians of 
the period, and by Tippoo himself in his own diaries. Perhaps 
the best estimate of his character is given by Syed Hussein, one 
of his most confidential servants, whose memoirs of the sooltan 
are very interesting. He writes : — ‘ There was nothing of per- 
manency in his views, no solidity in his councils, and no con- 
fidence on the part of the government. All was innovation on 
his part, and the fear of further novelty on the part of others ; 
the order of to-day was expected to be reversed by the invention 
of to-morrow. All the world was puzzled what distinct 
character should be assigned to a sovereign who was never the 
same. The most intelligent and sincere well-wishers of the 
house conc'irred in the opinion of his (Tippoo*s) father, that his 
head and heart were both defective, however covered hy a 
plausible and imposing flow of words ; and that thef were not 
always without symptoms of mental aberration.^ Of no court or 
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Bovtjreign of India, are there more profuse records than those 
of Mysore, nor have any Indian monarchs, not even Babur 
or Hoomayoon, left more copious memoirs than Tippoo, in his 
own handwriting. French, English, and native accounts differ 
little in details of murder, torture, and mutilation, which marked 
the savage; while the strange records of visions and dreams, 
the contemplated construction of a new sect, of vvMch he 
should he the prophet and teacher; the wild doctrines he pro- 
pounded, and his horrible superstitions, mark indeed hut too 
strongly the ^ mental aberrations ’ noted by his biographer. His 
father prophesied he would lose the kingdom he had gained; 
and he lost it, dying bravely in defence of what he had made 
the strongest fortress in India, Mr. Mill, strange to say, takes a 
high view of Tlppoo’s character in many respects ; but it is diffi- 
cult to receive it in the face of his own admissions and records, 
and those of his servants and biographers, who were at least 
uninfluenced by foreign considerations. 

The Mysore territory was now to be divided. Portions were 
Division ot several frontiers for the British, the 

Mysore. Nizam, and the Pdshwah ; for though the latter had 
taken no part in the contest, he could not, in the face of the former 
The ancient treaty, be entirely ignored ; and the remain- 

kingdom of der, which consisted of the ancient kingdom of Mysore, 
Sswrpd to was made over to the real rajah of the country, a 
H« rajah. hoy of five years old, who was found with his family 
in confinement. Lord Wellesley appointed English commissioners 
to arrange the details of administration during his minority; and 
Poornea, the able finance minister of the late kingdom, was asso- 
Aiinwaiices them in the executive detail. The family 

t<» fhe family of Tippoo Sooltan was removed to Vellore, and an 
of Tippoo. allowance of 240,000 pagodas, about 84,000^., per annum 
Assigned to them, payable from the revenues of the British portion 
of the conquest, the balance of which was indeed inferior to that 
allotted to the Nizam. The portion to be assigned to the Mah- 
rattas brings the narrative of history again into connection with 
them, 

Bindia still, as has been related, remained at Poona; hut he was 
Mahratta really desirous of returning to his dominions, and a 
affairs. further advance of money by Nana Fumawees enabled 
him to do so. This aroused the fears of Bajee Pao, who, so long 
as he could play off one against the other, conceived himself 
secure, and he now visited Nana secretly by night, reiterating his 
promises of good faith, and laying his head on the feet of his 
minister — the most sacred oath he could take — swore to be ti-ue to 
him. Nana, therefore, retained his office ; put shortly afterwards 
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auaderstood from Siodia himself that the P^sh'wah was faithiew* 
and was trying' to persuade him to arrest him. The P^shwan, 
upbraided by Nana, denied the accusation; but Nana’s suspicions 
were not removed, and, to an unavoidable extent only, he con- 
tinued the duties of his office. While these intrigues had been 
in progress, the Nizam had concluded the new sub- 
sidiary alliance with the governor-general; a.nd a 
similar one was offered to the Pdshwah, but declined, alliance, 
on the grounds that the former treaties were sufficient, and that 
he was ready to afford his aid in the war with Tippoo. The 
Pdshwah was still uncertain whether his interests lay Hahmtita 
in a junction with Tippoo, whose agents were at his 
court, or with the English against him. The Mahratta force, 
therefore, which had been assembled avowedly to co-operate with 
the English and the Nizam, was kept inactive. After much 
irresolution, the P<^shwah finally determined to side with Tippoo ; 
and a scheme was prepared with Sindia to attack the Nizam 
which must necessarily, they considered, cause a diversion of the 
British forces ; they hoped, also, that Rughoojee Bhdslay of 
Berar would join their confederation. Of these intentions the 
governor-general was completely advised : and before any action 
could be taken by the Pdshwah and Sindia, the death of Tippoo, 
and distribution of his territories, had occurred. On this event, 
the Peshwah and Sindia both tendered their congratulations to 
the governor-general, though Sindia, at the same time, had dis- 
patched messengers into Mysore to stir up disaffection. The 
Pdshwah agreed to receive the territory allotted to him, ^ a« an 
equivalent for the demands of chouth on the Mysore State ; ’ but 
as he still distinctly refused to accede to the mediation of the 
English in regard to his claims on the Nizam, or to recognise the 
treaty of Mhar, the negotiations with him entirely broke down, 
and the reserved temtory was ultimately divided between the 
English and the Nizam. 

With his highness a new treaty was concluded on October 12, 
1800, by which the subsidiary force was increased to 
eight battalions; and for their payment the districts withtae 
obtained from Mysore were coded by him in perpetuity. ^ 

On their part, the English contracted to defend the Nizam's 
territories from all aggression. This treaty was ne/Ces- 
sarily the death-blow to the schemes of the Peshwah 8rainf*d by 
and Sindia, who, in the event of any movement on the 
Nizam, would be attacked by the British forces. On the other 
hand, the Nizam, by the cession of territory just acquired for the 
payment of the British forces, was in no worse pecuniary condition 
than before, was removed from all demands and liabilities for 
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inpneT,and was protected from bis Bereditarj enemies. The posses- 
eion of the ceded districts brought up the British frontier to the 
Krishna river, which, with the exception of a small portion of the 
Mahratta territory in the west, formed a well-detlned line of frontier. 

Omitting details of a war between the P<Sshwah and the Bajah 
of Kolapoor, w’hich desolated the Southern Mahratta provinces, 
Death of and in which the gallant Pur^shram Bhow was killed, 
Nana the death of Nana Furnawees must be mentioned, 
iwuawees. occurred' 12, 1800. * With him/ 

wrote Colonel Palmer, *he Eesident at Poonf^*’^ has departed all 
His cha- wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta Govem- 

Tactor. nient.’ He had consistently been opposed to the 
political progress of the English as subversive of Mahratta power, 
and he objected to the employment of foreign troops under any 
conditions j but he was faithful to his political engagements, and 
his devotion to the maintenance of the honour of his own nation 
is attested by the respect of all his contemporaries. The faithless 
materials with which he had to deal at the close of his life 
threw him into intrigues and combinations for his own preserva- 
tion, which would otherwise have been avoided, and left him at 
liberty to continue the able administration he had conducted for 
twenty-five years. Disorders soon became prevalent in the Dec- 
Disorderain can. Sindia took the lead in them, in an attempt to 
the Deccan, p^gg^gg jiimseif of the estates of Purdshram Bhow; 
Ghatgay was released, and renewed his horrible barbarities ; and 
Dhnndia Bajah of Kolapoor was at war with the P^shwah ; 

waugpur- Dhondia Waug, who had passed from Tippoo’s service 

slain in to that of Kolapooi’, left the latter, and commenced a 

action. Career of plunder on his own account, which was cut 

short by a force under Colonel Arthur Wellesley, which pursued 

him for four months, and at last brought him to hay in an action, 
on September 10, in which he was killed. Sindia kept guard- 
over the Peshwah, who probably, in order to be freed of him, 
would now have courted a more intimate English alliance ; but, 
always wavering, and involved in petty intrigues and temporary 
expedients, he could decide upon no consistent course of policy. 

Meanwhile, the Holkar family were again rising into notice 
Hoikar-s power. Jeswunt Bao, though illegitimate, was 

proceedings. enterprising. He was joined by the Chevalier 

Dudrenec and his battalions, and he commenced to plunder Sindia’s 
dominions in Malwah with so much pertinacity and success, that 
Sindia, at the close of 1800, was obliged to leave Poona, and 
Bindia ftdvance into Malwah. Holkar was prepared to receive 
^ obstinate battle near Oojein, in June 
defeaMd. 1801, Sindia^s forces were defeated j but Holkar^ who 
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afterwards attacked Sindia’s convoy of artillery, was in turn 
repulsed. The departure of Sindia left tke P^skwali entirely at 
liberty ; but, instead of consolidating Ms authority, he began de- 
liberately to destroy and despoil all families whom he conceived 
had ever opposed him. Among others, Wittoojee, the brother of 
Jeswimt Rao Holkar, was executed in his presence, by being 
dragged at the foot of an elephant. In Malwah, the war between 
Sindia and Jeswimt Bao Holkar proceeded; and ^ 

October 14 the latter was defeated near Indoor, with defeated by 
the loss of ninety-eight pieces of cannon and the * ^ 

plunder of his capital. By this event, however, he was not dis- 
couraged. He soon afterwards attacked Sindia’s possessions in 
Xxhand^sh, and his operations had extended almost to Foona^ 
when the P<5shwah again besought aid from the British Govern- 
ment, but still refused the terms prescribed by the governor 
general in regard to the Nizam, which were the only 
basis on which they could be obtained. After a variety »dvan<‘e» 
of manoeuvres, Jeswunt Rao advanced close to Poona, 
professing allegiance to the PtSshwah, but demanding his in- 
terference in regard to Sindia; and this having been refused, 
the P^shwah’s and Sindia’s united armies drew up for battle on 
October 25. The forces on both sides were nearly equal ; hut 
Holkar, displaying great energy and valour, led charge 
after charge against Sindia’s disciplined battalions, themhwaii 
broke and defeated them, and the rest of the army 
leaving all their guns and stores to the victor. The consequence 
of this victory wiis, that the Pigshwah^ fled,, 
i fort of Singurh, and transmitted to the British 

resident, Colonel Close, to conclude a aubsidi^ii’y treaty p^sh^ah 
: for the maintenance of six battalions of Sepoys. From executes the 
Singurh, the P^shwah proceeded to Mhar, and thence Sseinwith 
“ to where he was joined by Colonel Close; and 

1 byTOe^mber 31, were completed, 

, In substance, they comprised mutual defensive alliance, wM tEe" 

■ cantonment of six regiments of native infantry, and a proportion 
(of European artillery, in the P6shwah’s dominions ; and districts 
i yielding twenty-six lacs of rupees were to be assigned for their 
(i support. The Pdshwah also confirmed the treaty of Mhar, and 
” submitted his claims on the Nizam and the Gdik war to English 
arbitration, and finally contracted toenter upon no hostilities, with- 

■ out consultation with the British Government. The treaty was 8 
{ virtual surrender of independence ; but it arose out of a positioa 
'into which his own intrigues had driven him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

the ABMmiSXEATIOK OF THE MARatTESS WELLESLEY, 

1800 TO 180a. 

Eefore lie left Madras, tlie governor-general placed tli© State of 
Tanjore under Britisii administration. The rajah had 
T^tijSeLd died in 1787, and having no natural heir, had adopted 
! a boy named Syfajee. This adoption was set aside by 

\he deceased Rajah’s half-brother, Ameer Singh, as illegal : and his 
own succession was confirmed by the Court of Directors, upon the 
representation of the Madras Government. It was discovered after- 
w'ards, however, that the adoption had been perfectly legal, accord- 
ing to Hindoo law ; and the court having admitted the fact, Syfajee 
was declared rajah, with an allowance of 40,000/. a year, and a 
fifth of the net revenues in addition. It will be remembered that 
this State had been founded by Shahjee, the father of Sivajee, in 
the time of the Beejapoor monarchy. 

About the same time also, the governor-general directed that 
the small State of Surat, in which the authority was divided 
between the Nawab, who was a descendant of the last imperial 
I governor, and the English, should be managed on the 

I of the*"*” same principle as Tanjore. The settlement of the 
I Carnatic. of the Carnatic followed. Suspicions had not 

been wanting that the present Nawab, Oomdut-ool-Oomrah, as 
well as his father, had not been, at heart, well affected to the 
English 5 and a correspondence was found among Tippoo Sooltan’s 
papers which confirmed the fact beyond q[uestion. Lord Welles- 
ley did not hesitate to make this discovery the basis of a final 
settlement of the Carnatic affairs : and he wrote on May 28, 1801, 
to Lord Olive, the Governor of Madras, to proceed with it. Oomdut- 
ool-Oomrah, the Nawib, was then'on his death-bed, and expired on 
July 15. It was found that he had appointed his reputed son, 
Ally Hussein, as his successor, who was now informed that the 
illness of the late Nawab had formed the only ground for action 
not having been taken upon the discovery of the traitorous cor- 
respondence with Tippoo, and that the only terms on which his 
succession could be recognised, would be his relinquishpaent of 
the administration, and acceptance of an allowance from the 
ieyehues«o£JihAjCO^;fa^ The youth, acting under the influence 
of his advisers, rejected this ; and there is hardly a doubt that 
he was counselled to resist by the clique of English and native 
money-lenders who still flourished at the court Lord Wellesley’s 
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instructions, liowever, allowed of no modification; and setting 
aside Ally Hussein, application was made to Azeem-ood-Dowlah, 
son of the late Nawab’s brother, who accepted the terms olFered 
|Without hesitation. Ajifth M, the 

|Vas assigned for his, support; and the entire administration of the 
f provinces was assumed by the Government of Madras, to the ex- 
'tinction of the double authority from which they had so long, and 
i, apparently so hopeiesslj^, suffered. 

^ In the north-west, the threatened progress of Zeman Shah had 
been stopped by the rebellion of his brother at Kabool ; and by 
the effect of a native agent sent to the King of Persia by the 
governor-general — who, being a Sheea, contrived to excite the 
King of Persia against the Afghan Soonies — the diversion was 
caused which obli^d Zeman Shah to leave India, 

The cordial reception of this agent encouraged Lord embassy to 
Wellesley to send a formal emba^^ to^Persia in 1800^ 
and Cap't^''*Mal:d6rrh made ah“ admir^le, a?|ibassador. * The em- 
bassy was 'the first' that had visItSf Tehran since the period of 
Queen Elizabeth ; it was magnificently equipped, and furnished 
with costly presents, and was so far successful, that it established! 
|cpmmercial intercourse with P ersia, b ound tlEir*‘*tiSg Tn^o t t€| 
IpeJmiFtFi^lntroduction of French influence, and to check thq 
PLfghans should they have designs upon India. Perhaps, how-| 
fever, the results of the previous native agency had had the most 
practical effect. 

It will be remembered that Vizier Ally, who had assumed the 
government of Oudh, had been displaced by Lord Teignmouth in 
favour of the now reigning prince, Saadut Ally. Vizier Ally took 
up Ms residence at Benares, where it was found he was 
7 a correspondence with Zeman Shah, and was a focus Mr.chprryby 
for many other traitorous intrigues. The local agent, ' 

Mr. Cherry, was directed to remonstrate with him, and to cause 
his removal to Calcutta, and Vizier Ally affected to comply ; but 
on an occasion of an apparently friendly visit, on January 14, 1 799, 
he attacked Mr. Cherry, killed him, Mr. Graham, and Captain 
Conway, then present, and endeavoured to murder Mr. Davis, the 
judge, who, however, defended himself valiantly in his house, and 
escaped. Vizier Ally's house was then attacked in turn by the 
British troops : but he contrived to escape, and after 
endeavouring to create a rebellion in Oudh, was ^ven impripoiaed 
up by the Eajah of Jeynagurh, and confined for life ^ ^ 
in Calcutta. 

This melancholy episode preceded the adjustment of affairs 
with Saadut Ally, the Nawab Vizier, which had fallen Affairs of 
into a very unsatisfactory co7^'ditic*n : and so far from 
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Oudh, being a barrier against Mabratta or other encroacbment 
from the north-west, as it was hoped according to former policy 
it would be, the province had become a serious weakness, and 
subject of apprehension. Sir John Craig, who commanded the 
British forces in Oudh, had reported the utter uselessness and 
disorganisation of the NawaVs forces, and considered them more 
a source of danger than advantage. On the other hand, the ex- 
actions of the Nawah, and the effete character of his adminis- 
tration, had disgusted his people, and decreased the legitimate 
revenues of the State. Reform could not, therefore, he delayed, 
and the governor-general applied himself to effect it 
Siures of accustomed vigour. His right of interference 

reform. ]iad been established by former treaty ; in short, the 
Vizier held the country only upon the sufferance of the English : 
there was more absolute right of control in Oudh than had existed 
in the Carnatic, and had that right been at once declared and exer- 
cised, tbe effect would have been better, perhaps, than the policy 
of expediency, as subsequently followed in the other case. The 
negotiations in the question were very protracted. They had 
commenced in 1799, on the apprehended danger from Zeman 
Shah. The Nawab was asked to disband or reduce his useless 
forces, and to receive, in lieu of them, additional English troops, 
equal to the defence of his territories j but the increased expense 
would he fifty lacs of rupees a year, and to this he objected, and 
offered to abdicate. Lord Wellesley trusted that the abdication 
would be made, when, as he advised the home government, he 
should assume absolute charge of the Oudh territory ; but this 
course had never been tbe real intention of the Nawah, and he 
contrived to protract the negotiation by every means in his 
power. 

It must be admitted that many of his representations have truth 
on their side ; and that at first sight the policy of the governor- 
general appears harsh and exacting. On the other hand, that 
policy was exclusively directed to the defence of Oudh against the 
restless and unstable Mahrattas, which, as Lord Wellesley fore- 
saw, was an unavoidahle necessity, because it involved also tbe 
defence of Bengal; and though the Nawab at one time showed 
indications of suhnaission, in the discharge of some of his troops, 
yet he still pleaded inability to pay the new demands, or to make 
any arrangement for them. The governor-general was not disposed 
to relax these demands ; he pointed out the districts of Corah, Alla- 
Mr Wellesley Rohiikhund, as sufficient for the purpose; 

is sent to and dispatched his brother, the Hon. Henry Wellesley, 
afterwards Lord Cowley, to bring the affair to a con- 
clusion. Mr. Wellesley found the Nawah Vizier uracticalljj 
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though professing submission, as much opposed to the execution 
of a new treaty as ever and the' . 

to conclude one on November Id, 1801 ; not, however, fxecuteaa 
before orders had been issued to the revenue officers of aevr treaty, 
the province to retain their collections on account of the Britiah 
Government. The amount of these revenues was estimated at 1 3o 
laxsa— l,S50,OOOf — per annum. The whole of the transaction has 
formed a subject of discussion which it is useless to revive j hut it 
will at least he conceded that the defence of Oudh was completedf 
and the substitution of territorial revenue for continued Reguitg of 
demands for money, never before punctually paid, and 
tbe security of the Nawab in the territory which remained to him, 
were at least effected ; while it was evident that the release of 
the people from the baneful effects of a government which had 
never either been protective or efficient, was a corresponding ad- 
vantage which can hardly be overrated. Some slight resistance was 
made by Zemindars, who had always been lawless and refractory * 
ard by the Nawab of Furrukabad, who had been a feudal tributary 
of Oudb; but these local affairs were soon adjusted by Mr. 
Wellesley, and the Nawab of Furrukabad was pensioned. 

H the governor-general could have secured the co-operation of 
Admiral Rainier, he would have attacked the Mauritius in 1799, 
when French privateers committed gx-eat depredations ; but the 
admiral could not he persuaded to enter upon such an enterprise 
without an order from the king, and the project was necessarily 
abandoned. The expedition to Egypt, however, in 
1800, was fully carried out. Seven thousand English »entto 
and native troops landed at Kosseir ; made a memorable 
march across the Desert, and from Ghenneh descended the Nile to 
Rosetta. Peace with France prevented their having an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the French troops in action, hut the moral effect 
of the expedition made a deep impression throughout India. 

During all his political negotiations, Lord Wellesley had devoted 
a full measure of his great talents to the improvement Reforms in 
of the civil administration of India, and reforms of what 
he considered, and really were, existing abuses. In re- 
gard to the Sudder Court of Appeal, the head of which was the 

( governor-general in council, be renounced his own authority : and 
in 1800 separated the court finally from the legislative and execu- 
tive functions of the administration. New judges, selected from 
the ablest of the civil servants, were appointed, with a result which 
was hailed with satisfaction by the people, and proved as useful as 

f *; was necessary. For the education of the young 

ivilians in duties and responsibilities now immensely Fortwiiuara 
xtended, the college of Fort William was established * ** 
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in the same year. It was perhaps— though its tise was unques- 
tionahle—founded on too magnificent a basis, and on January 22, 
1802, the directors ordered its abolition. Many alterations had 
been made by the court in regard to officers in India, to which 
Rn courage* Lord Wellesley had appointed the ablest men he could 
prirate Select. They were displaced, and nominees of the 
tSefooortof^ court, in many instances totally inefficient, were ap- 
nireotors. pointed; but his greatest crime in the eyes of the 
court, was Lord Wellesley’s encouragement of private Indian 
trade, by means of which, in India-built ships, he was creating 
a noble mercantile navy, with corresponding increase of trade. 
The company, under their narrow views of monopoly, could 
hot follow the practically magnificent plans of their governor- 
general: and though he was supported by the ministry of the 
, crown, the Court of Directors and Proprietors re- 

censure cotded Severe resolutions or censure. Against these, 

passed. against the general policy of the court, in regard 

to vexatious interference with his acts and patronage, Lord 
Wellesley protested in vain. It was impossible for him to bring 
about any conception of the magnitude or effect of his general 
policy, it can he followed now, with full admiration and apprecia- 
tion of the views and acts of a great statesman ; hut then it was 
simply alarming and incomprehensible to men of narrow minds, 
professing a policy jealously guarded and circumscribed by pre- 
The Marquess vious tradition and experience. Lord Wellesley, there- 
tendered Ms resignation, and awaited the reply, 
?®af»sTfor which arrived early in 1803, and in which, perhaps to 
a year. iijg surprise, with a commendation of his great zeal 
and ability, he was requested to continue in office for another year. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARaVESS WEI.LESEEY {cmimuect)-^ 
THE SECOND MAHRATTA WAR, 1803. 

The treaty of Bassein was viewed with gi-eat alarm by the 
Mahratta chiefs. The policy which Nana Furnaweea 

Alarm of tlto _ _ ^ ryr . . , 

Mubmtasrn^ had continued tor twenty-five years, to remain mde- 
pendent of foreign alliances, had been deliberately 
broken by the head of the nation ; imd it was evident 
that the English possessed not only the will, but the power, to 
resent and punish any breach of faith. Sindia, Holkar, and the 
Rajah of Berar, had neither been consulted iu regard to it, nor 
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were aware of its purport till its execution. After tlie battle of 
Poona, Holkar indeed tried to induce the P^shwah to return, in 
order to mediate between himself and Sindia j but, failing in this, 
he affected to consider Bajee Rao’s Sight as a yirtiial abdication, 
and offered the office of P^shwah to his brother, Amrut Rao, who 
accepted itj and a deed of investiture was obtained from the 
Rajah of Sattara. In order to supply themselves with funds, the 
unhappy inhabitants of Poona were again mercilessly plundered 
by Holkar and Amrut Rao, and the country around devastated. 
Meanwhile, the P^shwah had no sooner signed the 
English treaty than he was prepared to ignore it ; and triguesby 
he sent private letters to Sindia and the Rajah of Berar, *^*®^^**^’^*^ 
urging them to march upon Poona, avowedly to punish Holkar, 
but in reality to support him against the English. 

With Sindia, the governor-general had entered into negotiations, 
and offered a subsidiary treaty. Captain Collins, Lord 
Wellesley’s agent, visited Sindia in his camp at Boor- 
hanpoor, at the end of February 1803 ; but he found treaty, 
him impracticable on the subject of such an alliance. He pro- 
fessed himself hurt, that as in the case of the treaty of Salbye, 
that of Bassein should not have been conducted through his in- 
strumentality j and he gave it to be understood that though he 
could not interfere with its provisions as regarded the P^shwab, 
he considered himself altogether independent of the 

. rnn ^ , .lit if i. .• His motives, 

transaction. The fact was, that he was then negotiating 
with the Rajah of Berar a joint confederacy of the whole of the 
Mahratta nation against the English — a course in which both he 
and the Rajah of Berar were secretly encouraged by the P^shwah. 
It is impossible within the scope of this work to review the 
various able papers to which this crisis gave rise ; hut the student 
should not fail to peruse the Marquess Wellesley’s gtate papers, 
dispatches on the subject, and the opinion of Lord M?n'ratTa 
Castlereagh in his minute on the treaty of Bassein, affairs, 
which he condemned ; but by far the most practical and correct of 
all, is the late Duke of Wellington’s (then General Wellesley’s) 
paper upon Mahratta affairs, which reviews the whole subject, 
with a clearness and precision which are truly admirable; and was 
continued, in the war which followed, by those numerous military 
and political dispatches, which form in themselves a complete illus- 
tration and history of the period. Holkar was as yet at Poona, 
and declined association with the league. His plans were, no 
doubt, then directed to his own aggrandisement in Hindostan ; and 
he foresaw, should Sindia decide upon war with the English, that 
his possessions in Hindostan and Malwah would be defenceless. 

These events were fully known to the governor-general; and. 
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whatever mighfbe the result of the combmation between Sindia 
Miittary and the Bajah of Berar, it was at least necessary to 
carryout the provisions of the treaty of Bassein, and 
Peshwah. place the Pdshwah in his authority at Poona. This 
was an object in which the subsidiary force with the Nizam, as 
well as some of the Nizamis own troops, could be employed under 
the treaty ; and on March 25, 1803, the Hyderabad subsidiary 
force, under Colonel Stevenson, with 9,000 horse and 6,000 foot 
of the Nizam’s, reached Purainda, on the Seena river, which 
formed the Pdshwah’s boundary. At the same time, General 
Wellesley, with 8,000 infantry, 1,700 cavalry, and 2,000 Mysore 
horse, was moving up from Mysore, through the Southern Mahratta 
provinces, whence he succeeded in carrying with him 10,000 
Mahratta horse, contributed by the Pdshwah’s feudatories to assist 
in his restoration. 

Holkar did not wait the arrival of the British troops, fearing, 
Hoikar reported, that Poona would be burned by Amrnt 

returns to Bao. General Wellesley made a forced march of sixty 
Maiwah. miigg in thirty-two hours with the cavalry, and found 
the city evacuated. Holkar had retired northwards to Maiwah, 
and Amrut Bao towards Nassuk, where he was plundering the 
country. He made overtures, liowever, to General Wellesley, 
for reconciliation with his brother; but this being refused by 
the Peshwah, Amrut Bao retired from the contest to Benares, 
on a pension of 80,000/. per year, paid by the British Govern- 
ment. 

On May 13, 1803, the Pdshwah arrived at Poona under an escort 
The Peshwah B^^itish troups, and took possession of his office, 
reaches Holkar was invited to come to Poona, and the British 
‘ Resident offered his intervention : but between though ta 

of revenge for his brother’s execution, and the chances of war in 
Hindostan, Jeswunt Bao could not be prevailed upon to abandon 
his own independent designs. It was impossihle, however, for the 
oeflant govemor-general to be content with the attitude as- 
awitude of sumed by Sindia, and he was called upon for explanation 
^ of it. The answer was evasive and defiant : he could 
promise nothing, he replied, till he had seen the Bajah of Berar, 
when Hhe Resident should be informed whether there would 
be peace or war.’ To General Wellesley, as political agent, the 
governor-general now confided the negotiations to ensue, and a 
remarkable document was drawn up by him, proposing to the 
chiefs, who all as yet professed friendly intentions, to withdraw 
their armies within their own territories : while, on his own part, 
he promised a similar proceeding on behalf of the British forces. 
This straightforward proceeding had the effect anticipated. The 
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appeal to tlie confederate chiefs was rejected “by them, and on the 
withdrawal of the envoys, on August S, war was virtually de- 
clared. Lord Wellesley, it will not be doubted, bad 
fully foreseen the contingency of war, and bad made 
every preparation for it. In addition to the army in the 
Deccan, under General Wellesley, 8,000 men as a 
serve were placed in tbe Southern Mabratta provinces, 
under General Stuart ; a similar number inGuzerat, under Colonel 
Murray; in Hindostan, an army of 10, 500 men, under General Lake ; 
with a reserve force of 3,500 at Allahabad ; and towards Cuttack, 
5,000 men were prepared for tbe invasion of that province, held 
by Eughoojee Bbdslay of Berar. Tbe whole amounted to upwards 
of 50,000 men, animated with the highest ardour, and in every 
respect complete in equipment. On no other occasion had the 
English displayed such force in the held, nor had they ever before 
encountered greater, because such efficient, adversaries. 

General Wellesley had with him an army of about 7,000 
British troops, with which he opened the war by capturing the 
strong and important fort of Ahmednugger, on August 
12, which formed a basis for his operations. Dowliit nugfrer 
Eao Sindia, to whom he was immediately opposed, 
had with him about 16,000 disciplined infantry, with a noble park 
of artillery and 20,000 cavalry, in addition to which were the 
more irregular troops of the Eajah of Berar. The capture of 
Ahmednugger was a severe blow to Sindia ; but he advanced by 
ascending the Ajunta Ghat from Berar, on August 24, 
and took up a position at Jaulnah. Sindia’s design ativances 
seemed evidently to get in the rear of General W ellesley, Berar. 

and to plunder the Nizam’s districts; but an advance made by 
General Wellesley from Aurungabad defeated this intention, and 
Sindia halted on the banks of the Kailnah river, between the 
villages of Assaye and Bokerdun. On the 23rd, General Wellesley 
found himself within six miles of Sindia’s camp, and resolved, 
without waiting for Colonel Stevenson’s junction with I 

him, to attack the Mahratta army. He had not more Assaye. | 
than 4,500 men of all arms; but by sheer valour and bard fighting 
he won the most splendid victory that had ever been achieved in 
the field in India. Sindia’s army was routed, with the loss of 98 
pieces of cannon, and 12,000 men killed on the field; Defeat and 
for the old battalions of De Boigne bad fought des- 
perately by their guns. On the other hand, General 
Wellesley’s loss in killed and wounded exceeded a third of his 
whole force ; but the combined Mahratta armies were irretrievably 
routed, and Sindia and Eughoojee Bhoslay had fied from the field 
early in the action, leaving their troops to their fate. 
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On tlie 24th, Colonel Stevenson joined General Wellesley, sind 
Pumnt of was immediately dispatched in pursuit of Sindia beyond 

B.lrhanpoor Tapty— a movement which, by October 21, resulted 

^ in the capture of the city of Boorhanpoor and the 
captured. famous fortress of Aseergurh. 

Meanwhile, Sindians possessions in Guzerat had been reduced, 
Bindia’s Baroch, Pawangurh, and Champaneer captured ; 

forces in by September 17, Hindustan alone remained, and was 
“ ■ the scene of a spirited campaign by General Lake. 

Sindia’s forces were commanded by M. Perron, the successor 
of De Boigne, who had retired to Europe in 1796. They had 
not decreased in efficiency, and formed the best part of hia 
army. In addition to his military command, M. Perron had 
been invested by Sindia with civil and political power over the 
whole of his northern territories, and during the events at Poona, 
he had managed them with great ability. Now, however, local 
M. Perron intrigue proved too strong for him, he was superseded 
ffeucc^ed office, and no doubt foreseeing the issue 

i>yM. of the war with the British, he resigned Sindia’s ser** 
Bourquin, retired to Calcutta, when the command of the 

disciplined troops devolved upon M. Louis Bourquin. General 
Lakeys first Lake found Sindia’s forces, chiefly cavalry, encamped 
campaign. Coely near the fort of Allygurh, which was forthwith 
attacked and carried by storm, on August 29, by an extraordinary 
coup de maiiif on the almost impregnable gateways. This was 
followed up, on September 7, by an advance upon Dehly, where 
General Lake was met near the city by the Mahrattas, under 
Mahrattas Bourquin, whom he defeated, after a bloody 

deft‘ated at action, with the loss of his guns, and 3,000 killed and 
wounded, that of the British being proportionably 
severe, JQehly was then taken possession of, and the unfortunate 
sightless emperor found himself again under English protection. 
On October 10, Lord Lake, who had been joined by 5,000 horse, 
sent by the Jat Rajah of Bhurtpoor, defeated the enemy near 
Agra^ taking 26 guns ; and on the 18th, the celebrated imperial 
fortress capitulated, and the treasury, arsenal, and 162 
captured. pieces of cannon were captured. The last action of 
this campai^ was fought at Laswaree, on November 1. Sindia’s 
forces consisted of the battalions of Dudrenec, which had been sent 
victory of up from the Deccan, joined to those of Bourquin. The 
nauwareo. engagement proved to he the most obstinate yet fought ; 

the battalions of De Boigne in their last battle, though they 
lost 71 guns, covered themselves with glory, and for the most part 
died fighting to the last ; hut the British loss was proportionably 
Revere in 824 killed and wounded. 
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In Cuttack, tHe resistance was comparatively feeble; and by 
October 10 Cuttack itself bad fallen, and the capture of cwtijsck 
the fort of Barabuttee by storm, on October 14, com- 
pleted the reduction of the province. The operations in Bundf l- 
k!i iind present no remarkable features. The Pdsh wab's possessions 
were occupied, and in consideration of the importance of their 
situation, they were retained under an engagement with him, by 
which the quota of troops he had contracted to supply was 
reduced in proportion to their value. The cession of territory of the 
value of twenty-six lacs of rupees per annum for the payment of 
the subsidiary force to be made in the Deccan, was also exchanged 
Tor the F6shwah’s possessions in Bundelkhund, These, however, 
proved to be more nominal than real, and involved much sub- 
sequent difficulty. 

Meanwhile, the movements in the Deccan and Berar had con- 
tinued; but the details of them have comparatively oampajgatn 
little general interest. Bughoojee Bhdslay found that 
he had no chance of plundering the Nizam’s districts, or of out- 
nianceuvring General Wellesley, and turned towards his own 
dominions. In this movement he was followed by both corps of 
the British army: the capture of the great hill-fortresses of 
Narnalla and Gawilgurh being a material object. Sindia, now 
thoroughly disheartened, sent an envoy for peace, and after the 
arrival of his proper credentials, a suspension of hostilities was 
granted, on November 22, by General Wellesley, on 
condition that Sindia’s forces should move to the proposes 
eastward : but the same terms could not be extended to 
the Hajah of Berar so long as his army was in the field. At this 
time Bughoqjee Bhdslay’s troops were encamped at Battle oa 
Argaom, in West Berar, in order to cover Gawilgurh Argaom.| 
and Narnalla. Some of the wreck of Sindia’s infantry, with his 
own, and a park of artillery, were with them in this position, 
protected by a body of Sindia’s cavaliy stationed at a short dis- 
tance. General W ellesley, as Sindia had not complied with the con- 
ditions of the armistice, determined to attack the whole; and» having 
been joined by Colon el Stevenson, advanced on November 28 and 29. 
At the close of a long march, on the afternoon of the 29th, intend- 
ing to halt at Argaom, General Wellesley, on the arrival of the 
advanced guardT^^ounSTT^^ in front of the army of the con- 
federates. lie immediately attacked them, and though a portion of 
their troops fought well, and a brilliant charge was made by 
Sindia’s cavalry, they were defeated with severe loss in men and 
their guns. The capture of the stupendous mountain-fortress of 
Gawilgurh followed — an operation of exceeding labour 
Itr d SiSi, patiently and successfully achieved. On 
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December 16, the outer or northern fort was breached, and the 
whole place stormed and captured j but the Rajpoot commander 
and his relatives were found to have put their families to death 
before they met the storming party by which they were 
killed. 

Thus the last hope of the Mahratta confederates perished, and 
Treaty 'jrtth negotiations were now opened in earnest. The treaty 
with Rughoojee Bhdslay, rajah of Berar, was first 
concluded on December 17. H^was oblig^^ the 

pro vince of Cuttack, the wM of, Berar lying west of the 'Wurdah 
river, and to resign all claims on the Nizam. The negotiation for 
the treaty with Sindia was not so qttickly accomplished, and as 
the principal aggressor and contriver of the confederacy, the terms 
insisted upon were more severe. Nor was it until he was assured 
that in case of a protraction of the war the whole of his dominions 
Treaty of would be inevitably annexed by the governor-general, 
' AnjSsaora agreed to receive the conditions offered. The 

1^101 Sindia ; treaty was concluded at Sirjee Anjengaom on Decem- 
ber 60, and by it hjeuxcliHfjuished all his territory between the 
itsprovi-’^ Jumna an,.4.G^ngcs called the Dooab; alj^is distr^ 
irL-Rajpootana^-except those between Jeypoor and 
JoudhppQr.;. all his .possessions in the Deccan and Khanddsh, 
except liis private hereditary estates; and he resigned all claims 
upon the Nizam, tb§ ,J*j$shm.ah,.aud the Gaikwar. There were 
also many other minor points, in regard to his own private estates 
in other localities and settlements with dependants, which need 
not be enumerated. Hejva^^offered a defensive alliance, which he 
^cepted, on February *57, 1804, by^ a new article added at Boor- 
hanpoor, and agreed to maintain a force of 6,000-. infantry with 
artillery ; but this portion of the treaty was never carried out. 

Thus concluded the Mahratta war of 1803. The whole of the 
Conclusion of operations, from the capture of Ahmednugger, on August 
8 to 12, and that of Gawilgurh on December 16, had 
occupied only four months and four days, and had been 
carried on simultaneously and with unvarying success in four 
quarters of India, separated from each other by many hundreds of 
miles, while the revenues of the provinces obtained -amounted to 
nearly sis millions sterling a year. 


the first 
Mahratta 
war. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE ABMINI^STEATIOH OP THE MAEQITESS WEELESLET (canchidei')-- 
THE WAE WITH HOLEAE, AND SECOHB ADMINISTEATIOH OP THE 
lIAEaHESS COEIfWAXLIS, POLLOWED BY THAT OP SIR G. BARLOW, 

1804 TO 1805. 

Ally -h died at Hyd-erabad on August, 0^^ 

and wji&»^ixceeeded . by bis eldest son, Sfkunder Jak 

This event had no effect upon the Vefflt of the vrar, >?izain Aiiy. 
or the obligations of the subsidiary treaty; nor w'as sskimderjib 
the Nizam made answerable for the conduct of his dis- 
trict officers, who behaved traitorously, and were strongly sus« 
pected, and in many instances accused, of complicity with the 
enemy. The governor-general, notwithstanding, bestowed upon 
the Nizam the fine province of Berar lying west of the Wurdah 
river. Many other treaties of offensive and defensive alliance were 
concluded hy General Lake, by which Bfenjtpom and other new 
the JatSjWith several minQ|'Rajpav,t piinc|p.aUties, w 
rendered independent of Sindia and the Mahrattas. A states, 
"subsidiary treaty, concluded^ydtb 

Battalions of infantry ^should be received by him, and districts 
yielding twelve lacs of rupees were assigned for their payment. 
At this period, the Gaik wars State was oppressed with debt, and 
the expenditure was far above the income ; but, under the admir- 
able management of Colonel Walker, the Resident, the turbulent 
local army, a great proportion of which were Arabs, was paid oil 
and reduced, and the State affairs gradually recovered. 

Although the additional year of service requested by the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control had expired, the of the 
Marquess Wellesley still remained in India, and cne ^euesi^y’s 
events recorded are among the most wonderful in the po»ey* 
history of the country. In no portion of the political or military 
combinations had any weakness been displayed, or check appeared. 
Sindia’s power was broken, that of the Rajah of Berar circum- 
scribed, and the prestige of the capture of Dehly, and the protec- 
tion of the aged emperor, belonged to the British, who, from 
Calcutta to Dehly, were now supreme. Holkar, how- Hoiirat*8 
ever, remained ; and it was evident that he could not proceedings, 
be allowed to continue as he was, a nucleus for all the disbanded 
soldiery of tbe nortb-west, supporting them by indiscriminate 
plunder. He bad already levied contributibn in Sindia’s terricory 
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to a large extent, and, after Ms own violent fasb ion, devastated 
several of Ms provinces ; and lie was evidently watcMng an oppor- 
tunity for further action. In the war with Sindia he took no 
. part : and openly rejoiced at the complete humiliation of his rival. 
I Early in 1804, be addressed demands to General Lake 

I is eraan s. General Wellesley, hy letter and by bis agents, for 
I chouth, and in regard to certain districts in the Dooab, which he 
I asserted had many years before belonged to his family j and they 
I were made in such threatening terms, and with such arrogance, 
that it was impossible even to consider them. Holkar had indeed 
determined, as he expressed it, 'to fight Lake,’ and to take 
the place of Sindia in Hindostan ; and the governor-general was 
Military equally resolved to repress this fierce outbreak of pre- 
SusT”*® datory power. He therefore, on April 16, liirected 
Holkar. Genemls Wellesley and Lake to attack Holkar’s pos- 
sessions. Owing to famine in the Deccan, General Wellesley was 
unable to move; but Colonel Murray advanced from Gnzerat upon 
Indoor, and by General Lake’s arrangements in the north, Holkar 
was soon driven south of the Chumbul river. Tonk Rampoora 
was taken on May 16, after which the British arSiy-Terired-riirm 
Monaon’B cantonments, for the monsoon had commenced early, 
injudicioas Colonel Monson was, however, left in the field with 
advance. ^ Sepoy regiments and 2,000 horse, 

partly belonging to Sindia and partly to Jeypoor, as a corps of 
observation. Monson, wishing to form a junction with Colonel 
Murray, advanced into Holkar’s territory without adequate caution, 
and without sufiicient supplies for his camp. It was at the best 
a useless, and proved an unfortunate, movement. When he heard 
of Murray’s retirement into position for the rains, he began to 
retreat himself on July 8, and Holkar followed him 
disastrous With his whole army. On the next three days the 
recreat. column was attacked during its march, and the sur- 
render of the whole demanded. On the 12th, the force reached 
Kota, where they had hoped to receive assistance in food, and, in 
any case, shelter ; but the rajah refused both, and the retreat con- 
tinued. The miserable hardships endured, the repeated attacks 
and the gallantry displayed by the whole force, are well described 
in General Monson’s narrative of tlie event, and it was not till 
August 31 that the shattered remains of the troops reached Agra, 
This defeat, as it was considered by Holkar, and hy many of the 
native chiefs who were as yet neutral, excited him to 
fresh exertion. At the head of 60,000 cavalry, 16,000 
infantry, and 192 guns, he advanced to Muttra, whence 
the British force retreated, and he afterwards made ap 
capture Dehly, wMch was gallantly and successfully defended 
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by Colonel Ociiterlony, from October 8 to the 14tb, witli a weak 
detacbment of Sepoys under his command. No action Defenr«of 
of the war, indeed, deserves greater commendation than ^®^**^* 
this very brave and skilful defence of an almost untenable position, 
pehly was relieved on October 18 by General Lake; 
and Holkar, who avoided an action with him, retired rf-tui usto 
into the Bhurtpore territory, where the rajah, doubtful, 
after Monson’s retreat, of the English supreiaacy, had broken the 
treaty with General Lake, and leagued himself with Holkar. .On 
his way, he burst into the Dooab, burning villages, and plundering 
the people without mercy ; indeed, since the outbreak of the -war, 
Holkar’s conduct towards all belonging to, or connected with, the 
English, Jiad been shockingly cruel and vindictive. 

General Lake’s pursuit of Holkar was persistent and pursued by 
effective; and on November 12, his forces, no longer 
able to pursue their march, were found to have taken up a very 
strong position at Deeg, with their right resting on the batteries 
of the fort. Here they were attacked by Major-General Battle of 
Fraser, on the 13th ; who fell early in the action, which 
was conducted to the finish, with great bravery, by Colonel Monson, 
The enemy lost about 2,000 men and eighty-seven guns ; and on the 
side of the British, 643 men were Idlled and wounded; but the 
victory was complete. General Lake meanwhile, with his cavaliy, 
was pursuing Holkar’s horse, which was moving eastwards with 
a vast celerity ; hut they were overtaken near Furr ukabad. and 
i?o uted wi t L-a Iq ss o f 3.000 m Holkar fled towardr*Beeg to 
join the remains of his broken infantry, and General 
Lake undertook the siege of Deeg, which was com- oeog 
menced on December 13, and ended in the surrender 
of that important place, after the sto»*m of the city and outworks, 
on the 23rd. 

For the present Holkar escaped ; and General Lake, instead ol 
pursuing him, which w^ould have been the better 
policy, commenced the siege of Bhurtpore, and with of BuuriJ 
very inefficient means. Accustomed to the capture of 
fortresses by coup de main, and comparatively feeble resistance, he 
was not prepared, either for the real strength of Bhurtpore, or for 
the obstinate valour displayed in its defence. Holkar had thrown 
the whole of his remaining infantry into the fort, and the Jats 
themselves were brave soldiers. During the progress of the siege, 
Ameer Khan, on the part of Holkar, made efforts for its relief, 
but in vain. The Bombay divisions under Major-General Jones 
joined General Lake’s army on. February 10, 1805 ; and a previous 
assault having failed, another was made on the 20th, when two 
Kuiopean regiments, one being the hitherto invincible 76th, the 
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Tictors in many a desperate fight, refused to follow their officers ; 
irnsaccesftM Bengal Native Infantry took their place, 

attack oa the and covered themselves with glory. The assault, how- 
oreach. failed ; hut was renewed next day by the 75th and 

rOth, though without result, and with terrible loss. Holkar con- 
tinued to hover around the fort with his cavalry, and to endeavour 
to intercept convoys ; but on one occasion he was routed by Lord 
Lake, losing a thousand men j and about the same time a detach- 
ment of his infantry, 8,000 strong, was attacked and defeated with 
TheKajahox some loss, by Captain Royal. The Rajah of Bhurt- 
eueTfor pore, finding no hope from Holkar’s efforts, now made 

peace. Overtures for peace, which v^ere accepted. He paid 

twenty lacs of rupees, and renounced the advantages of his former 
treaty with General Lake. This result, it must be confelsed, was 
somewhat humiliating, forBhurtpore remained unshaken ; and till 
its final capture, held the proud distinction of being the only 
fortress of India which had defied the British arms j 
but the pursuit of Holkar was an imperative necessity, 
and sindia. become doubtful whether he would not be 

joined by Sindia. Two of Sindia’s officers had already joined 
Holkar; his father-in-law, Ghatgay, who continued to possess 
much influence over him, urged him to do the same, and he had 
attacked and plundered Mr. Jenkins, the acting Resident, retaining 
him prisoner in his camp. This attitude was promptly checked 
by the advance of General MartindelFs force from Bundelkhund, 
and Sindia's tone now moderated ; but he was joined soon after 
by Holkar bimself, and General, now Lord, Lake advanced upon 
them with his whole army. They did not wait to meet him ; but 
retired upon Kotah, and afterwards to Ajmere, and as the mon- 
soon was commencing, the British troops took up positions for the 
season. 

So long as the Marquess Wellesley’s combinations had been suc- 
ofthe authority had not been interfered with: 

Marquess blit OH tbo first sign of difficulty, a strong opposition 
Wellesley. organised against him in England ; the Marquess 

Cornwallis was solicited to resume the office of go- 
sttceeeds. Temor-general, and he reached Calcutta on July 30. 
There can be no doubt that by this unfortunate act the war was 
altimately protracted, and Lord Wellesley’s plans for peace frus- 
trated. He had become disposed to make some cessions to Sindia 
on which that chieftain had set his heart ; and there is no question 
that he would have prevailed, as Sindia had no real desire for a 
renewal of war. Ghatgay had been set aside by Holkar, and 
Sindia was already experiencing in some degree what would have 
inevitably been bis fate, had he irrevocably linked his destinies 
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with tLose of liis rival. But tlie cLances of bringing his great 
polioy to a triumphant conclusion were demed|Lord 
Wellesley, and heretumed to England to find Ms conduct 
condemned in the Court of Proprietors, by 928 to 195. in Bagiand* 

It was only after a period of nearly thirty years that the 
verdict was reversed, by a record of his eminent services, <i«eut!y 
^ in upholding the interest and honour of the British 
empire.’ His statue was placed in the India House, and a grant 
of 20,000/. made to him. 

Lord Cornwallis arrived in India in very feeble bealtb, and at 
the most trying period of the year; and he survived 
onlv till October s, 1805. He was proceeding to the i-ord 

j X 1* 1*1 Coniwalllt 

upper ppvmces, m order to carry out the policy which 
he had intimated to Lord Lake, and died at Ghazeepoor at the 
age of sixty-seven. His second administration had continued little 
more than two months. He had been sent to India to repress 
what was called the frenzy of conquest, which it was said had 
possessed not only Lord Wellesley, but all the company’s servants 
in India; and as he thoroughly concurred in this policy, he made 
preparations to carry it out. On September 19, he wrote 
an elaborate despatch on the subject to Lord Lake. pro“ectfor* 
Sindia was to be conciliated by the restoration of 
Gohud and Gwalior. The possession of Dehly was deemed un- 
fortunate; and the city should be given up to Sindia, the emperor 
being removed to Calcutta or some other city near it. The territory 
acquired west of the Jumna should also be relinquished. On the 
other hand, should Holkar prove reasonable, all his family do- 
minions were to he restored to him. Lake was then in atctive 
negotiation with Sindia, and withheld communication of his in- 
structions Tin til their conclusion. He wrote a spirited remon- 
strance to Lord Cornwallis, hut he had died before it reached 
him, Holkar, imable to restrain himself, and seeing 
he had little hope from Sindia, set out for the Punjab at invades the 
tbe head of about 15,000 men. He evaded detachments **““^^*’* 
sent to intercept him; but Lord Lake was in his rear, and 
pursued him with five regiments of cavalry and four of Qeorge 
infantry into the Punjab. Sir George Barlow, the 
senior member of Council, had succeeded the Marquess 
Cornwallis ; hut this did not interfere with the conclusion of the 
treaty with Sindia, which was effected on November 22 ; and the 
particulars need not he enumerated, as, together with the confir- 
mation of the treaty of Sirjee Anjengaom, all minor subjects of 
dispute were amicably settled. Holkar had perhaps hoped for 
assistance from the Sikhs, and to excite their chief, Bunjeet Singh, 
against the British Government; but they were immovable, only 
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profeseing tlieir willingness to mediate between Mm and Lord 
Hoiifarstw who bad advanced to Amritsnr; and Holkar, 

lor peace. finding bis own dominions closed against bim, and 
being totally helpless, now sued for terms* Lord Lake bad al- 
ready in bis possession Lord Corn waliis^s instructions, and had no 
authority for modifying them, as Sir George Barlow bad adopted 
the same policy. Holkar, therefore, obtained mncb easier terms 
than be expected, or indeed deserved. His own dominions were 
restored and secured to him, but he bad to renounce all right to 
Tr«atyof -^oondee and Rampoor, and to accept the Chumbul as 
peace with bis northern ‘boundary. The treaty was afterwards 

modibedljy Sir George Barlow, who restored Rampooi 
to Holkar, and in bis declared policy of non-interference^ft the 
Rajah of Boondee to bis fate. Thus, for a period, the transactions 
with the Mabratta States came to a close. Each was left in possession 
of bis own proper dominions, a strictly non-interfereut policy bad 
begun, and it remained with their several rulers to maintain this 
policy by their own good faith and moderation to the British 
Government, and to each other. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ADMrsnSTEATTON OP SIB GEORGE BARLOW (concluded ) — THB 
APPOINTMENT OP LORD MINTO, 1805 TO 1809. 

The policy of the Marquess Wellesley, and the tenor of all bis acts, 
^ Character of directed RS jw^ll to the preservation of the territories 

I Lord Welles- of the native powers of India as to that of general 
? ® peace and amity to themselves. Accustomed, as the 

t narrative of Msfoi-y shows, to ihake and unmake treaties as they 
^ pleased, to plunder each others’ dominions on any or no provocji- 
tion, they would be bound to one common superior power to 
observe mutual good faith. His policy was the very reverse of 
aggressive and while a general peace on a sound footing was 
established, all native powers were left free and independent in the 
administration of their dominions, and only ensured condign punish* 
ment in the event of any deliberate breach of faith. W’'hen it is 
considered how deeply the peace of India affected the existence 
of millions of its people j how terribly the whole country had 
suffered, and was still enduring the ravages of war, which had 
hardly ceased for nearly a hundred years, it seems strange now. 
tiiat so great and so humane a policy as Lord Wellesley’s was 
not only unrecognised by the ministry of England, but directly 
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opposed, aiad aiiotlier substituted, wHck, in tbe words of Sir Geoi^e 
Barlow, allowed the national interests of England in iiB^,ntraat 
India to rest upon * tlie certain operation of ccmtending 
and circumscribed interests among the States, whose 
Independence will admit of their individual views of rapine, 
encroachment, and ambition/ Native States were, therefore, t<> 
be left to themselves, to fight with and plunder each othei as 
they pleased j and all that would remain to the English was, that 
they should be passive witnesses of these conflicts so long as they 
were not attacked* 


Nor was it to future contingencies alone that the new policy 
was <i^cted. Had it been posasibie, every subsidiary alliance 
would have been cancelled, and the native powers of India left to 
the chances of lawless anarchy. Happily, however, this detestable 
course was impossible ; and as it were as a premonitory example, 
Holkar soon displayed the eifects of the liberty which the treaty 
had accorded to him. As Lord Lake was obliged to return quickly 
from the Punjdb, he left Holkar to follow, who delibe- soikar’* 
rately plundered the countiy as far as Jeypoor, where 
lie extorted 18 lacs— 180,000/. — from the rajah. The 
agents of this unfortunate prince in vain appealed to Lord Lake, 
and even upbraided him with inaction and want of faith : but his 
hands were now tied, and being unable to produce any effect on the 
governor-general, he resigned his political functions. 

Holkar next fell upon the Rajah of Boondee, who 
had been ccnspicuous for his loyalty to the English, and ravaged 
his country without any interference or remonstrance on the part 
of the governor-general He put his own nephew Kh undy Rao and 
his brother Ehassee Rdo to death ; and it is impossible to con- 
jecture to what extent his violent conduct might not have ex- 
tended — ^for he continued to cast cannon, and increase his mili- 
tary preparations — ^when, partly from habitual intemperance, and 
partly from constitutional tendencjv he became afflicted 
with furious mania, and was placed .under restraint, in comes 
which condition he continued till he died, on October 20, and dies. 
1811. 


Although Malwah and Rajpootana, under the effect of this 
non-interferent policy, continued the arena for the struggles 
of Ameer Khan, Sindia, the Rajpoot chieftains, and many 
petty chiefs, by whom the country was desolated, yet it is prch 
bable that the affairs of Hyderabad were the first direct means ol 
convincing Sir George Barlow of its inadvisability. The Nizam 
considered himself, like others, at liberty to pro- intrigues at 
:iecute new plans; and opened communications with Hyderabad. 
Sindia, Holkar, and the Pdshwah, the object of which, however, 
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did not appear certain, except a general desire to be rid of Englisb 
control. This feeble attempt at the establishment of a new league 
was, however, instantly repressed by the governor-general. Meer 
Allum, the minister, who had been obliged to take refuge at the 
British Residency, was re-established in his authoiity, when Rajah 
Mohiput Ram, under whose advice the hostile combination had 
bwen planned, commenced plundering the country, but wm 
quickly subdued. As peace had now ensued, Sir George Barlow 
had leisure to apply himself to the financial concerns 
of the State, and the reduction of expenditure soon 
placed them on an easy footing. The local administration of the 
new provinces of Outtack, Bundelkhund and the Dooab, vias also 
well established, the previous experience of the governor-general 
giving him considerable advantage in questions of executive detail. 

The family of Tippoo Sooltan had, it will be remembered, been 
Mutiny at located in tbe fortress of Vellore, with a strong garrison 
veibre. Qf ^ European and two whole native regiments. 

On July 10, 1806, the native re^ments mutinied ; and at three in the 
morning, when the Europeans were asleep, attacked them, pouring 
volley after volley into their barrack-rooms, and shooting the 
t)fficers as they came out of their houses. News of this rising was 
taken to Arcot, nine miles distant, and Colonel Gillespie, of 
the 19tli Dragoons, at the head of a squadron and two field-guns, 
galloped to Vellore, blew open the gate, and with the assistance 
of the survivors of the 69th, the mutineers were soon shot down, 
sabred or captured — but they had killed 82 and wounded 91 
of the 69th, and killed 13 officers. This movement, though it 
Causes of the traced to other causes — of new regulations regard- 
mutiny. jjjg (jresg and caps — was not supposed to be without the ^ 
complicity of the Mysore family, whose standard was hoisted by 
the mutineers, and they were removed to Calcutta. Subsequent 
inquiry proved that the movement had been an essentially military 
one, as the whole of tbe Madras native army was, at the time, dis- 
gusted by vexatious interference with established practices. On 
Lord W. Bentinck, then governor of Madras, however, the chief 
consequences fell, for he was recalled from his administration ; 
but unjustly, for no time had been allowed bim for explanation of the 
circumstances which had in reality led to the mutiny. No rising 
Sir George ^r other demonstration in favour of the Mysore family 
SSlaferred foUowed, and the apprehensions which had existed, par- 
to Madras, ticularly in England, in regard to general disaffection, 
^subsided gradually. Sir George Barlow was transferred from 
IlLordMiuto Bengal to the government of Madras, in place of Lord 
W. Bentinck, and Lord Minto, who had been President 
lleuerSu*^ of the Board of Control, arrived in Calcutta in July 1807. 
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Goinciding witli tlie policy of Ms pi*edecessoT£ I;ord Cornwallis 
and Sir G. Barlow, Lord Miuto found India at peace, 
with the exception of Bundelkhund, the petty chiefs of Bundei- 
which, continuing their hereditary lawless opposition to ^^*^“*^* 
any superior government, had proved themselves as intracftahle as 
in the times of the Moghul emperors. Lord Lake, indeed, if hif» 
actions had been unfettered, would speedily have disposed of 
them, hy the reduction of their strongholds; but Sir George Bar- 
low refusing to second him, had temporized with the difficulty, 
and their resistance, accompanied with rapine and plunder, con- 
tinued to be maintained. Ij^ord Minto, however, at 
once reversed this policy, and declared that the British sappressed. 
Government had no resource hut to interfere for the 'suppression 
of intestine disorder.^ All the great fortresses were therefore 
captured in succession by General Martindell, the most important 
operation being the reduction of Kalinjer, always supposed to be 
impregnable; and the banditti which had desolated the province, 
depiived of shelter and encouragement, were gradually suppressed. 

In the year 1807, an embassy from the Emperor Napoleon to 
Persia, under General Gardanne, excited the apprehensions of the 
Governments at home and in India; and Lord Minto began to 
renew negotiations with the powers on the north-western fron- 
tier, the nearest to India being that of the Sikhs, now consoli- 
dated under Bunjeet Singh. The Afghans, to whom the Punjab 
had belonged, were broken into parties after the 
death of Ahmed Shah Dooranee ; and no longer able pain the 
to maintain themselves against the Sikhs, had evacu- 
ated the province as far as the Indus, while the Sikhs had gradu- 
ally established a federation of their principal clans. This, at 
first, was in many respects weak and disunited. Churut Singh, 
the grandfather of Runjeet, was the first to take advantage 
of intestine disagreements, and his son Maha Singh followed 
his example with greater success ; but it was not till 
llunjeet Singh, by his own ability and bravery, had underRunjeet 
overcome all opposition, that the confederacy attained 
its real strength. There were other Sikh States l^ung east of the 
Sutlej river, whose rulers had kept aloof from the Sikh confedera- 
tion, and refused allegiance to Bunjeet Singh. Tx.ey 
had been obliged to submit to Sindia, but were now east of the 
practically independent, and desired the protection of remain in- 
the British Government, with whom the chief of them 
had maintained friendly relations, Bunjeet Singh, however, 
desired to extend his dominions to the Jumna river ; and taking 
advantage of a quarrel between the Bajahs of Putialla and 
Nabha, in which the latter called for his interposition, crossed 
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fclie Sutlej in 1807, and laid contributions upon tbe province of 
Sirbind. 

Fearing a repetition of tke visit, and being unable to oppose an 
They claim ii^vasiou if it were made, the chiefs sent agents to 
ISm ( jthe 1808, imploring the protection of the Britisli 

British Government On the other hand, Eunjeet Singh asserted 
Gor^rnment, whole of these Sikh States. It 

became, therefore, a questiou, the solution of which admitted of 
no delay, whether these Sikh States should be supported, and the 
friver Sutlej declared the boundary between the British and the 
Sikhs, or whether Runjeet Singh should be allowed to advance to 
the Jumna. Under the apprehensions of French influence, com-^ 

, , hined with a real desire to protect States who were inl- 
and their . •! ■» >1 «. "T 1 1 

temestis mistakably fnendly, Lord JMinto set aside the non- 
granted. interference policy, and determined to protect Sirhind. 
To this end, he dispatched a young Bengal civilian, Atr. Met^iJIe, 
already distinguished for his political ability and firmness, as 
Mr.MetcaUe'fl ^^^voy to Runjeet Singh : preparing at the same time to 
maintain his demand by force of arms, should negotia- 
singh. tion prove unavailing. Mr. Metcalfe’s mission was 
conducted with profound ability and a patient courage and 
determination, which, even under threats and insults, never failed 
Treaty of ? ^.nd on April 25, 1809, a treaty with Runjeet 

Aiuritsur. Singh wss concluded at Amritsur, not however before 
General Ochteriony had advanced with an army to the hanks of 
the Sutlej, and declared the chiefs of Sirhind to be under the 
The Sutlej P^'otection of the British Government. It is due to 

hecomes the the memory of Runjeet Singh, to state that this treaty 
was observed by him with absolute fidelity as long as 
he lived : and thus the British frontier was extended to Loodhiana, 
on the banks of the Sutlej, where a small force was stationed, 
with the full concurrence of all concerned. 

About the same time, an embassy under the Hon. Mount- 


Smbassy to 


Stuart 


:one was sent to the Afghan king, 


Shah Soojahj whd'resided at Peshawur, also directed 
Btojie. against the admission of French influence. The object 
was not well understood by the Afghan king, who was at the 
time helpless, in consequence of Ms brother’s rebellion ; and he 
applied for assistance in men or money, to recover Kabool and 
Kandahar, which had been wrested from him. This, however, 
was not granted by Lord Minto, though advised by Mr. Elphin- 
stone,jto the extent of tea lacs of rupees, and the embassy was 
withdrawn ; its proceedings, however, proved most valuable, in 
the interesting recoid of them written by the young envoy, and 
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in his accounts of a people, and their country, then comparatively 
unknown. 

The embassy to Persia, where French influence was for the time 
in the ascendant, was veiy nearly the cause of a war „ , , . 
with that power, which, in the sequel, was happily embassy to 
averted. Sir Harford Jones was appointed envoy by 
the ministry and the Court of Directors but Lord Minto desired 
an embassy of his own, and dispatched Colonel Malcjolni, who 
proceeded as far as ShMz, 'WheH he was dWcfid % t^ king to 
place himself in communication with his son. At this treatment 
Colonel Malcolm took offence and returned to Calcutta, advising a 
demonstration in force against Kurrack, an island in the Persian 
Gulf. In this view Lord Minto concurred, and the expedition was 
even determined upon ; but Sir Harford Jones, who had proceeded 
to Persia from Bombay before Lord Minto had known of Colonel 
Malcolm’s retirement, contrived to effect the object of the 
mission ; the ,Fr^.nch .idEiESt, .H®-? abandoned hx.treatyi^ which 
was confirmed by Lord Minto, ^d in order to establish direct 
friendly relations with the government of India, Colonel Malcolm 
was dispatched again, with good effect, in 1 8 Q9. and the king was 
reconciled as much by his ready wit a^’ISyMSe general tenor of 
the negotiations. Both ambassadors were, however, superseded 
in 1810, by the appointment, by the crown, of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
who continued to reside at the Persian court as permanent envoy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ABMINISTEATION OF LORE MINTO (cmcluded^, 

1809X01813. 

As if it had been necessary to prove, by practical illustration, 
the mischiefs which would arise out of a strictly non- Ameer 
interferent policy, the case of Ameer Khan occurred in predatory 
1809. This chieftain had been an ally of Jeswunt Rao movements. 
Holkar in his predatory operations j and had taken an active part, 
now on one side and now on the other, in the wars and revolutions 
of Northern India. The Pataus, the descendants of the Afghan 
soldiers of the former empire, formed a numerous class in the 
country ; and were not as yet in any way changed in character 
being fierce, restless, and unwilling to adopt cultivation or other 
means of peaceful employment. Of them, Ameer Khan was m- 
sognised as the head ; and he supported a large body of them from 
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the revenues of districts which he had wrested from weakei powers 
^ than himself. He had also collected around him a large body of 
irregular horsemen, who, subsisting upon plunder alone, had 
gradually increased with every Mahratta army, and were called 
J^indharees. In 1800, no longer able to support his increasing 
followers, Ameer Khan left Kajpootana at the head of 40,000 
Heattarics 24,000 Pindhdrees, and on pretence of a 

the Rajah of claim on the Eajah of Nagpoor for jewels said to have 
Kagpour. deposited with him by Holkar, crossed the Ner- 

budda, and attacked his territory. 

According to the strict letter of the non-interferent policy, 
Change !n Mittto wouM have had no pretence for noticing 

Lord junto’s Ameer Khan so long as his ravages were confined to 
native States; but happily the governor-general had 
become sensible of the evils which would accompany these out- 
rages: and without application from the Eajah of Berar, forces 
Forces sent Ordered into the field, when Ameer Khan was 

against directed to withdrawinto his own territory. It was in 
Ameer mn, remonstrated, and even pleaded the provi- 

sions of the treaty with Holkar, on whose behalf he professed 
himself to be acting: Lord Minto was resolved to repress the first 
efforts of predatory warfare in Central India, and the British forces 
continued to advance. It is only to be regretted that such inten- 
tions were not fully carried out, and that one severe example was 
who Is forced made. Ameer Khan was checked, but not sup- 

to retire. pressed. He retired upon Indoor, and his territories, 
which had been occupied, were restored to him ; but no diminution 
of his forces was required, and in the sequel it will be admitted, 
with what bad effects such precaution, at least, had been over- 
looked. Lord Minto, in truth, was still afraid of the nou-interfe- 
rent edict of the Court of Directors : and yet it is curious to observe 
in the history of this transaction, that he was actually blamed by 
the court for the very moderation to which he had considered 
himself constrained. 

In the year 1809 vigorous proceedings for the suppression of 
Suppression pb*acy were undertaken in India, and in the Persian 
of piracy. Qulf. The pirates of the western coasts, issuing from 
the small ports of the Kolapoor and Sawuntwurree States, still 
preyed upon coasting vessels ; the ports themselves were, there- 
fore, occupied. In the Persian Gulf, the pirate stronghold of Ras- 
el-Khymawas attacked and captured, with several other places. 
The fleets, as they actually proved to be, of piratical vessels, were 
invariably burned, and though the Arabs defended themselves 
mth. great desperation, they were everywhere defeated. 

In the same year all the Portuguese settlements in India were 
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held % Britisli detachments, in consequence of the occupation 
of Portugal by Napoleon ; and a force was dispatched occupation 
to Macao, in Ohina— the first occasion of British troops 
being employed in that country — for the same pur- sessioiw. 
pose. No resistance was made by the governor of Macao, hut the 
Viceroy of Canton protested against the location in any part of 
the country of a foreign force, and refused to allow trade to con- 
tinue, The troops were therefore withdrawn, and the former 
’good understanding re-established. 

On November 30, 1810, the important island of Mauritius wa§ | 

suiTendered to the British Government. Lord Minto ■ 

, . , , . . , , Bxpeditloa 

had fitted out this expedition with great care and against the 

efficiency. 6,300 European infantry, 2,000 seamen and 
marines, and 3,000 Sepoys, hac^ked by one ship of the line and 
thirteen frigates, formed an overwhelming force, to which the 
French governor submitted without resistance. This measure had 
become imperative. Mauritius was the great French naval station 
in the Indian seas, and the effects of the depredations on Indian 
commerce by its frigates and privateers had become very serious 
indeed. In one year the company had lost six fine ships, valued 
at half a million sterling. 

Meanwhile, the administration of Sir George Barlow at Madras 
had been neither tranquil nor easy. In 1808, the payment of the 
subsidy by the Bajah of Travancore had fallen into Events at 
arrears, and the Besident, Colonel Macaulay, attributing 
the neglect to the conduct of the rajah’s minister, Vaiioo Tumbee, 
requested his removal from office. This the minister insurrectioD 
resented, and resisted by actual insurrection. Colonel TumbeS* 
Macaulay was attacked in his house, and escaped with Travancore. 
difficulty ; and Colonel Chalmers, who commanded inQuiion, had 
not sufficient force to take the field against the rebels. On the 
aiTival, however, of Colonel Picton, with H.M.’s 12th regiment, 
the minister’s forces, though 30,000 strong, with eighteen guns, 
were resolutely attacked on January 15, 1809, and defeated with 
great loss. Troops were now poured into Travancore, and Vaiioo 
Tumbee, whose followers had deserted him, was found dying of 
self-inflicted wounds in a pagoda where he had taken refuge. 
His insurrection had been marked by savage cruelty in the murder 
of twelve men of H.M.’s 12th regiment, who had fallen into Ms 
hands, and of Surgeon Hume, from whom he had previously 
received medical services; and he had put to death 2,000 native 
Christians in cold blood on account of their religion. The rela- 
tions of the States of Travancore and Cochin continued, however, 
to be unsatisfactory. Their subsidies were irregularly paid, and 
the internal administration of both was unsound and inefficient. 
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By tbe treaty of 1S05, the Britisli Government was authorised, in 
the event of irregularity, to assume the direct management of the 
local administrations, and this measure was carried out, as it 
already existed in the case of Tanjore. 

In the year 1809, the retrenchments in the military service, as 
, had previously been the case in Bengal, excited much 
fciie Madras and deeply laid discontent among the Kuropean officers 
cers. Madras army, and to a great extent they were 

sympathised with, if not actually encouraged, by General Mao 
dowall, the commander-in-chief, who had his own special grievance 
in having been denied a seat in Council by the Court of Directors. 
He resigned his office, and embarked for England in 1800 j but the 
vessel he had sailed in foundered at sea. He had left, however, 
abundant seeds of discord- Colonel Munro, quartermaster-general 
of the army, had been directed to report upon the con- 
tract of tents, which was lucrative to officers in com- 
mand of regiments, and had been hitherto, like most 
others, much abused. Colonel Munro’s report offended the officers 
of the army generally, and also General Macdowall, who placed 
him under arrest, for the purpose of being tried by court-martial ; 
but he was released by the Government, and the commander-in- 
chief retorted, in an intemperate general order, which was promul- 
gated to the array, in their official capacity, by Colonel Cuppage 
and Major Boles, the adjutant and deputy-adjutant-general. 
and of Major Colonel Guppage sailed for England, hut perished at 
Boles. Major Boles remained, but was deprived of his 

appointment. His cause was now taken up by the whole of the 
Mutinons European officers of the army, and those of several 
proceedings, gtations were in actual mutiny, which in several in- 
stances proceeded to outbreaks ; the officers of the Hyderabad, 
Jaulnah, and Masulipatam forces had even determined to march 
their troops upon Madras. Colonel Malcolm was dispatched to 
Masulipatam to endeavour to restore order ; hut he failed, and re- 
«tr George submission by Government would be the best 

Barlow's measure. Sir George Barlow, however, was not to he 
measures. intimidated. He satisfied the native officers and Sepoys, 
and they remained faithful. The only actual outbreak which 
occurred was at Seringapatam, where the European officers of the 
garrison shut the gates of the fort and cannonaded the detachment 
of royal troops sent against them ; but they eventually 
submitted, as did all the other stations and garrisons, 
submit. and the full authority of Government was confirmed by 
their penitential letter. Lord Minto, alarmed by the crisis, had 
proce^ed to Madras in September 1809; but it was already past. 
Some of the ringleaders were punished by being cashiered, and 
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sixteen by dismissal, and the wbnle proceeding was closed by the 
recall of Sir George Barlow, who, though he had displayed equal 
firmness with Clive on a similar occasion — a merit which was fully 
accorded to him — had undoubtedly given provocation 
to the army in his conduct to Major Boles, and other- Bariow ta 
wise, before the discontent commenced. 

As Holland had become a portion of the French empire, it was 
resolved to reduce the Butch possessions in the East; Action 
and in 1810, Amboyna was captured, with Ternate and 
Banda ; hut the operations against Java, which had sesaiona. 
been reinforced from Europe, required a larger force Expedition 
than had hitherto been employed. As soon, therefore, 
as the Mauritius expedition was at liberty, it was directed by 
Lord Minto against the island. The troops, about IS, 000 strong, 
European and native, assembled at Malacca on June 1, accompanied 
1811, under the command of Sir Samuel Achmuty, and gjye^oiv 
were accompanied by the governor-general himself, general, 
though only as a volunteer. The French army, European and 
native, in Java, amounted to 17,000 men. The English f. rces 
reached Batavia on August 4, and the city submitted on the 7th ; 
but the main body of the French army had taken up cjaptnre of 
a very strong position at Comelis, which had been Oorneiia. 
strengthened by field-works thrown up by General Jansaen and 
was believed impregnable. After several days’ operations, the 
flank of the position was turned by a splendid attack made by 
General Gillespie, of Vellore celebrity, and by a simultaneous 
charge in front, the whole position was carried, and the enemy 
pursued for many miles j but the loss on both sides had been very 
seveie. Eighty-five British ofiicers and about 900 men were killed 
and wounded, and the French slain on the field were computed at 
1,500 j 6,000 soldiers were captured, with nearly *300 pieces of 
cannon. General Jansaen retired into the eastern part of the 
island ; hut was ultimately obliged to capitulate, and the Sooltan 
of Joje Kurta, who had assembled an army, and held his capital 
with 17,000 men, was attacked by General Gillespie, who carried 
the place by storm, capturing 100 guns with which the forts were 
manned, and inflicted some loss upon the sooltan’s j^va 

no^„juM uM» and the people sub- 

mitted eS^o their/^ conquerors. General Gillespie was left in 
command of the army, and the administration was confided to 
Mr., afterwards Sir, S*,amford Baffles, who justified the appoint- 
ment by his ability in the management of his new and peculiar 
duties. The Court of Directors had indeed ordered the abandon- 
ment of the island, should it be captured j but in deliberately 
disobeying this order, the governor-general acted with wisdom 
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and true liimanitj; and it is difficult to realise tlie Heartless 
policy wbicH Had influenced tHe court in dictating tHe dispatck. 

When Lord Minto returned to Calcutta, He found it necessary 
Ftrat to take measures against tHe Pindliarees, wHo, no longer 

SSub© aHle to follow native armies, Had commenced in die- 
HtidMrees. plunder j and it is necessary to sketcH Hriefly 

the antecedents of the principal leaders. In 1808, two persons, 
Hurrun and Burrun, who Had been attached to Sindis, 
piiKihdree were employed by the Bajah of Nagpoor, to ravage the 
territories of the Nawab of Bhopal, with whom he was 
at war; and the mischief they had created was incalculable. On 
their return to Nagpoor, the rajah, as was commonly the case, 
imprisoned Bumm, and extorted from him all he could of tlie 
plunder. Hurrun escaped, but died; and his two sons, Wasil 
Mahomed and Dost Mahomed, continued their father’s profession 
and authority. The leadership of Burrun’s band was conferred by 
the family and dependents upon Oheetoo, who had already 
attracted the notice of Dowlut Eao Sindia, from whom he had 
received an estate and its appanage. These three men eventu- 
ally became the most daring leaders of the whole of the Pindha- 
rees of Central and Northern India ; but there was still a fourth, 
Kureem Khan, a Patan, who was perhaps the most celebrated of 
all. Sindia, from his irrepressibly lawless disposition to plunder, 
and for outrages in his own territory, had at one time imprisoned 
Kureem Khan ; but he eventually released him on payment of a 
heavy fine. Kureem now rose higher than before ; and for a time 
was joined by Cheetoo ; and be became so mischievous, that he 
was again imprisoned at Indore. 

It is impossible to, follow the depredations of tho Pindhirees 
Depredations yearsy 1807 to 1811-12, in Central India, which 

of the were confined to native territories ; but in 1812, em- 
^ boldened by success, Dost Mahomed swept through 
Bundelkhund, plundering unresisted as far as Gya, and escaped free. 
Lord Minto might well now ask the Court of Directors, whose 
detestably selfish policy he was carrying out in only too obedient 
a spirit, whether he could longer observe a strict neutrality amidst 
these scenes of disorder and outrage, ‘or refuse to listen to the 
calls of suffering humanity, and interfere to protect weak native 
States who called upon us for assistance.’ For several years in 
succesdon, the Pindharees had roamed over Cj^tral India, 
pootana^ Berar^ a^d the J^izani’s dominions^ increa in numbers, 
' strength, and daring, year by year, and inflicting tor- 
ferentpaucy ture, misery, and desolation, on every province they 
thel?sap* mercilessly plundered. These acts had been correctly 
known in Eng’and ; but not a line was written, or a 
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soMier moyed to prevent tliem. It cannot be doubted that bad 
Lord Minto been free to act, they would have been summarily 
checked and suppressed. Now, indeed, the ^ company ’ were 
touched to the quick by the invasion of one of their own prov- 
inces; but till the reply from England arrived, Lord Minto was 
as little a free agent as ever. 

In other respects his administration was just, and, as far as his 
powers exten ded, comprehensive ; and he vms thoroughly character ot 
respected by the native princes and people of India. adnfinisSS^* 
In his civil administration, he was at once liberal and 
practical, and the measures applied for the suppression of dacoity, 
the normal crime of Bengal, were to a great extent effective ; but 
the police administration still continued inefficient, and in many 
respects scandalous and oppressive to the people. He took much 
interest in the maintenance of native literature ; but it is strung 
that at the same time he was neutralising, as far as possible, the 
efforts of Christian missionaries, and preventing their attempts to 
spread true knowledge among the people. It may be questionable 
whether he really approved of the orders he received from the 
Court of Directors on this subject, which, like those of the non- 
interference policy, he had not sufficient determination to set 
aside ; and it still required many years of experience to induce the 
executive Government to manifest to the people of India that the 
English were neither ashamed of their religion, nor the promulga- 
tion of the knowledge they possessed. Lord Minto’s financial 
administx'ation had been very creditable. If he had not succeeded 
in reducing the debt, he had at least been able to pay off old loans 
rained at twelve per cent, per year, by others raised at six ; which 
showed a healthier state of public credit than had previously 
existed, and carried with it a proportional diminution of expendi- 
ture. Before he left India, at the close of 1813, he was Minto 
impressed with an opinion that there was not a cloud 
to dim the political atmosphere, except the Pindhtees, in regard 
to whose suppression he wrote fully and earnestly. As the reward 
of his eminent services he was created Earl Minto, a dignity 
which he did not long enjoy, as he died the year after Ms arrival 
in England. Earl Minto was succeeded as governor- Heigsno- 
general by the Earl of Moira, who had been nominated 
to the office nearly two years before, but whose depar- Mois- 
ture had been delayed. 
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CHAPTER I 

fHK ABMIJ^ISTRA-TIOK OF THE MARaXFESS OF HASTTKC^S, l8l3 TO 
1816-— THE GOORKHA WAR. 

Week Lord Minto left Calcutta, political events had not been so 
« , tranquil as before, in all respects : and had be remained 

Oonaition of . ut i t 

the riHtivB ue wouia navo nad tne several questions to deal with 
States. speedily occupied the attention of Lord Moira, 

who wrote there were no less than seven of a pressing character, 
which he found he had to settle. The fact was at last proved, 
that the non-interferent policy had been misunderstood by the 
native powers: and in some instances they had become over- 
bearing and intractable. In Central India, matters continued in 
the same state as before ; hut the armed classes of the country 
were augmenting the ranks of Sindia, Holkar, Ameer Khan, 
and the Pindhtoes ; and every petty chieftain was supporting 
levies as well for his own protection, as to strike in whenever a 
general meUe should commence. Lord Moira was a man of ma- 
ture age and experience, he had taken part against Lord Welles- 
ley’s policy in England, and had belonged ostensibly to the 
non-interference school of Eastern politicians ; but on his aiTival in 
India, affairs which admitted of no delay, and which had arisen 
out of the previous inaction of the English authorities, were early 
forced upon his attention, and gave that tone of decision to his 
political acts which continued, with such eventful results, through- 
out his administration. 

Among the last political questions with which Lord Minto 
occupied before he left India, was that of re- 
withNipdi. lations with the Goorkha State of Eipal, whose do- 
minions consisted of a broad fertile valley lying between the 
lower, or southern, range of the Himalayas and the northern. 
The frontier on the British side extended nearly from Dehly to 
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Bengal, and liad never been properly defined. The Goorkba State 
had been establislied by an invasion of the valley, ™ j^jjtecedents 
the fonsieenth century, by Bajpoots, who had gradu- 
ally Gonquered the former Tibetian possessors ; and of ^ ‘ 
them, one family had gradually extended its authority over alL 
The inhabitants had become for the most part converts to Brah- 
minicai Hindooisni ; they were divided into classes, and of thes^ 
the military was hrave and reliant. While they defended their 
own territory to the south, the Goorkhas had attempted con- 
quests in China; hut had been driven hack, and forced to pay 
tribute. Foiled in their attempts northwards, they had made 
gradual encroachments upon the country lying south of their 
mountains, the whole of the northern frontier of Ondh became 
insecure, and they finally demanded and seized two districts of 
that province, Bootwul and Seoraj. 

Lord Minto’s negotiations with the Goorkha court had been 
abortive, and he had been obliged to threaten the re-occupation 
of these districts by force of arms; but no reply had been re- 
ceived to his demand. The governor-general, therefore, directed 
immediate action upon the question, and the town of Bootwul 
was occupied by the police. It now became a question of peace 
or war among the Nipalese, and many of their Council xhe mpdiese 
declared for peace; hut the majority were for war, <ieciarewar, 
which was entered upon with great enthusiasm. The prospect of 
driving hack the ^cowards who had failed to take Bhurtpoor,^ 
with the certainty of unlimited plunder, were temptations too 
strong to be resisted ; but their whole army did not 
exceed 12,000 men, and they had no guns. On May an officer of 
29, 1814, they attacked the police at Bootwul, and 
murdered the native officer and eighteen of his men in cold Mood. 
This cruel act admitted of no hesitating policy. Lord Moira was 
then travelling in the upper provinces, and had visited Lukhnow, 
where Ms honourable and dignified treatment of the Naw4b so 
deeply impressed that prince, that he offered a loan of 1,000,0004 
sterling for the war, which was accepted ; and though more than 
half was unfortunately applied by the Council of Calcutta, in 
the absence of Lord Moira, to the liquidation of an old loan, the 
balance enabled him to enter upon vigorous proceedings. On the 
west of the Goorkha frontier, General Ochterlony took 
post with 6,000 men. General Gillespie having arrived troops take 
from Java, advanced with 8,600 troops on the east; and 
the two central columns were one of 4,600 men under General 
J. S. Wood, and one of 8,000 under General Marley, which was 
to move direct upon Khatmandoo, the Goorkha capital. In all, 
therefore, 22,000 troops vpre employed for the campaign, with 
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80 gtms; but ' never, in any war in wMcIi the Englisli bad been 
previously engaged, was more incapacity displayed. 

" The first attack was made by General Gillespie, with Ms ac** 
ciistomed desperate valour, on tbe fort of Ealungab, 
sSemf wbicb be endeavoured to carry by a coup^de mam, on 

Gillespie. Qctober 3 , 1814 ; but was shot tbrougb tbe heart in a 

vain attempt to rally tbe storming party, wbicb bad failed, after 
a loss of 20 officers and 220 men, killed and wounded. On tbe 
arrival of a battering- train from Bebly, tbe fort was breached, 
and Colonel Manbey attempted to storm it ; but was repulsed, 
■with a loss of 680 killed and wounded. Tbe garrison 
defence of bad originally consisted of 600 Goorkbas, who bad 
Kaiungab. Q^irgady inflicted a loss of nearly double their number 
on tbe invaders, "and being reduced to only seventy men, their 
brave commander evacuated tbe now untenable fort and escaped. 
By this successful resistance, tbe Goorkbas bad at once esta- 
blished a high reputation as soldiers, and were proportionally 
dreaded by tbe Sepoys, who were utterly unaccustomed to moun- 
tain warfare. 

General Martindell’s operations against tbe fortified position of 
Jytbuk were not more fortunate, for it proved so strong, 
that be was held at bay. General Ocbterlony, after 
obtaining some success over tbe Goorkba officer op- 
posed to him, XJmur Singh Tbapa, was unable to force 
the highest of the enemy’s positions, and tbe winter 
coming on, prevented further operations in tbe upper 
ranges of tbe mountains. 

Tbe central and largest force bad no better success 5 and General 
General Maiiey proved utterly incompetent for tbe enterprise 
Harley’s In- of advancing upon the capital. He lost the whole of 
competency, important detachments, with their guns and stores, 
which be bad sent to effect diversions from the main attack, and 
who retires were cut off by tbe Goorkbas. He then re- 

and deserts tired, as be professed, to guard tbe frontier, and was 
his post. reinforced by Lord Moira with two European 

regiments ; but on February 10, 1816, be, as it were, deserted 
General f^om the army, leaving it privately by night and pro- 
Sedsand seeding to Binapoor. General George Wood was ap- 

faiis.’ pointed to succeed him, and in a skirmish with the 

enemy they lost 400 men, leaving tbe road to tbe capital open ; 
but the general bad neitlier the courage nor tbe capacity to avail 
himself of tbe circumstance. General J. S. Wood’s operations 
Generaij.s. a similar character. He advanced about the 

middle of Becember, and was conducted by a guide, in 
retreats. the interest of the enemy, to tbe stockaded position of 


General 
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Jee%oory\wliicli lie failed 1 3 carry^ -and retreated witMn; tli@. 
frontier. Tliiis the first campaign of 1814-15 ended 
disastrously, with the exception of the division nnder campaigE of 
G’eneral Ocliterlony, which maintained the position it 
had won in the most stupendous country of all. His force con- 
tinued to he animated with the highest ardour, and was impatient 
to he led on j hut the other troops were disheartened, if not actu- 
ally intimidated. 

The crisis was indeed a momentous one ; for the British opera- 
tions had been watched with intense anxiety in every Tiireatenins 
native State of India. Sindia, Holkar, Ameer Khan, 
and the P^shwah were known to he preparing a league scates. 
against the English power j and some of their forces took up 
threatening positions. Sindians army was advanced to the frontier. 
Ameer Khan, who represented Holkar, assembled an army of 25,000 
men with 125 guns, and threatened Agra. Kunjeet Singh, with 
20,000 men, moved to the Sutlej, and the whole of the Pindharee 
chiefs were engaged by the Pdshwah to assemble and act when called 
upon. To provide against this formidable combination, 
the Madrasarmy was moved northwards, a Bombay force tionary 
occupied Guzerat, and the Bengal army was increased 
to 80,000 men. While these arrangements were in progress, the 
threatening aspect of affairs moderated. Ameer Khan, who had 
been the most boastful, began to ravage B,ajpootana ; Sindia’s army 
separated into two portions, and even the Pin dharees were inactive. 

Early in the spring of 1815, General Ochterlony’s force had 
carried every Goorkha position in the west, as far as 
the fort of On April 15, this place was in- Goorkua 

vested, and on the 16th a spirited attack by the enemy 
on the British positions was repulsed, with the heavy loss of 500 
men. At this time, the central hill district of Almorah had been 
occupied by Colonel Gardner, who had been formerly in Sindia’s 
servicer and who, with some irregular forces raised in Bundelkhund, 
had already beaten the Goorkhas out of the Almorah district, and 
being assisted by Colonel Mcoll at the head of a division of British 
troops, th® possession of Almorah itself was completed. Malovm 
was now no longer tenable, and most of the Goorkha soldiery 
joined General Ochterlony. Ameer Singh would have continued 
to defend the fortj but, unwilling to sacrifice the re- Haiown 
maining few men that stood by him, he surrendered, surrenders, 
and inarched out with the honours of war. 

With one flank of their territory open, the Goorkha Council 
now proposed terms of peace, and a^eed to the governor- 
general’s demands to cede all territory west of the Katy propose^' 
river, already occupied by General Ochterlony; to 
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abandon tbeir claims on tbe low country ; to cede tbe district of 
Execution o 2 SikMm, and to receive a Biitisb envoy as permanent 
X treaty. * Resident s,Oii4hese terms, the treaty was signed by the 

by -the governor-general 
at Calcutta ; but peace was not yet to be established. Ameer 
Singh and his sons, the fiery defenders of Malown, arrived at Khat- 
mandoo, upbraided the Council for cowardice, and urged them to 
continue the war. This advice prevailed, and the treaty 
fs^revoltedijy was revoked. Remonstrance Avas evidently useless. The 
theSoorfehas. gQ^ernor-general had no resource but to commence the 
war anew, and General, now Sir David, Ochterlony, was selected 
for the chief command and placed at the head of 17,000 
men. With these, he opened the campaign on Febru- 
reaewed. 1816, determining to advance on the capital by 

the Chowrea Gh^t pass. This he found had been rendered impreg- 
nable; but by the intefiigence of Captain Pickersgill and the 
The ohowrea guide department, another, though very rugged ascent, 
uMt turned, discovered to the left, and by it, General Ochter- 
lony, leading the third brigade, ascended in the night of February 
14, As the morning dawned, he found he had completely turned 
the fiank of the enemy’s position, who fled to Mukwanpoor. Sir 
General David, now joined by the fourth brigade, advanced on 
SdvaSes”oa Mukwanpoor, within fifi;y miles of the capital. It 
the capital, ij^-as a strongly fortified position, hut the outworks were 
carried, with a loss of upwards of 600 men by the enemy, and pre- 
parations were being made for the siege of the fort, when the 
Council at Khatmandoo, seeing further resistance hope- 
SecuSf less, transmitted the treaty, duly executed, on March 
No additional demands were made by Sir David 
Ochterlony, and the Goorkhas, notwithstanding many 
temptations to the contrary, have ever since maintained the peace 
of 1816 with perfect fidelity. Though they had fought valiantly, 
yet they had the good sense to perceive that the result of the 
campaign of 1816 had been the efiect of chances which could 
never occur again, and that .of 1816 was the true test of their 
Lord Moira possibility of resisting the English. For his masterly 
Ma?que8s of oonduct of these affairs, Lord Moira was created Mar- 
Hastings. quess of Hastings, and to Sir David Ochterlony and 
the army were voted the thanks of the Courts of Directors and 
; Proprietors, with a pension of 1,0001 per annum to Sir David. The 
‘ direct advantages gained by the British were the mountain pro- 
vinces of Kum&on and GurhwiSl, which strengthened the flank of 
the north-west pruvineea ery materially ; hut the greatest benefit 
of all was the early and effectually permanent detachment of the 
Goorkhas from the machinations of the unstable and perfidious 
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princes of Iiidia. In reference to the details of the Nipll war, 
and in particular the stupendous operations of Sir Oayid Ochter- 
lony’s force, the student is referred to Prinsep’s most interesting 
narrative of the campaign. 


CHAPTEE II. 

•rHB ABMINISTRATIOJSr OB THE MAKaiTESS OB HASTIITOS {cmiimued)f 

1816 TO 1817. 

Aethohqh Lord Min to, and now the Mar(][iiess of Hastings, had 
laid before the Court of Directors, in the fullest manner, Kon-inter- 
the necessity of suppressing the new predatory system Joficy ©i the 
established hy the Pindharees and Ameer Khan in xSrectSra 
Central India, and which, as regarded the Pindharees, stm prevails, 
had already been extended to Mirzapore in Bengal, to Gnzerat, 
and to the dominions of his highness the Nizam, they still ad- 
hered to their policy of non-intervention, and upheld the opinion 
of Sir George Barlow, that in the disorders of native States lay 
the true safety of the company^ dominions. They replied to Lord 
Hastings’s earnest dispatch of September 29, 1815, that he was 
not at liberty to engage in operations with the Pindharees, ^either 
with a view to ritter extirpation, or in anticipation of expected 
danger,’ and they reiterated their orders in regard to the reduction 
of the army. But besides the Pindharees, there were other causes 
at work, which rendered intervention imperative and immed^te. 

The Pdshwah, although he had been re-established in his au- 
thority hy the English, had never ceased to intrigue 
against them with all the other Mahratta chieftains ; Jp&ahwah'n 
and when news of the first reverses against Nipal reached *“**’^®^“*^®* 
him, his schemes became more actively propagated. From the 
period of his restoration up to 1814, he had been employed in 
endeavouring to reduce the power of his feudal chiefs in the 
Southern Mahratta provinces; principally by inciting quarrels 
among themselves, the result of which had been almost perpetual 
warfare, and corresponding desolation of the country. For his 
own immediate protection he proposed, in 1813, to raise a brigade 
of Sepoys, to be commanded by English officers, to which no ob- 
jection was offered; and Captain Ford, of the Madras army, was 
selected to organise and command it. So far, his professions and 
outward acts bore the appearance of good faith ; but they proved 
to be only a cloak to other and very perfidious designs. In 1813, 
Khoosrojee Moodee, a Parsee, who had been employed as agent 
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b.y the Pesliwab with tbe Besident at Poona^ was appointed to 
the charge of a province, and Trimbukjee Dainglia, originally 
a spy, who had raised himself to favour hy pandering to the 
P^shwah’s vices, was nominated in his room. Dainglia detested 
Europeans, and became his master’s counsellor and adviser in all 
schemes for throwing off allegiance to them, and once more es- 
tablishing tlie superiority of Mahratta domination. The purpose 
was excusable, if not indeed meritoiious, considered as a national 
object; but the means employed, suggested by the narrow deceit- 
ful mind of tlie Pdshwah, and the savage instinct of Dainglia, 
were detestable. 

The Mahratta army, which had fallen below its usual footing, be- 
The p^ahwah gradually increased in numbers and efficiency : 

fncreases his and distrusting his own subjects, the enlistment of Arabs 
and Gosains, and other foreign mercenaries, was carried ‘ 
on hy the P^shwah nnder Trimhukjee’s advice. The secret agencies 
at the courts of Sindia, Holkar, the Eajah of Berar and Ameer 
Khan, were also re-established. In 1814, the existing differences 
The caikwar between the Gaikwar’s State and the Peshwah, arising 
SnfcS of the Gaikwar’s faimi of the P^shwah’s districts in 

rboiia Guzerat, and the counter-claims of the Gaikwar, re- 
quired final adjustment: and Gunga Dhur Sliastree was nominated 
agent on the part of the Gaikwar, to effect a settlement at Poona, 
unijer British Sending this envoy, the Gaikwar asked and obtained 
guarantee; guarantee of the British Government for his safety, 
and it was already understood that, according to the terms of 
the treaty of Bassein, a final arbitration should be made by the 
but without British in case the mutual negotiations broke down, 
effect. mission was not successful. The P4shwah, under 

Dainglia’s advice, refused to continue the farm of the Guzerat 
districts, which were taken possession of by agents and troops 
sent for the purpose ; and by means of these, local insurrections 
against the Gffikwar’s authority were fomented. The Shastree 
now prepared to leave Poona ; but this might bring on a collision 
with the English, and he was importuned to stay, and was invited 
to accompany the P^shwah on a pilgrimage to the annual great 
Murder of ^©stival of Pundeipoor, on the Bheema. Here, on the 
GiSgrnhur night of July 14, shortly after he had quitted the 
Shastree, p^sbwah’s presence, who had been iinusnaliy familiar 
and courteous, the unfortunate Shastree was attacked in the 
street, and^almost cut to pieces. 

There was no doubt that the act had been contrived by Trim- 
»t the tnsti- bukjee Dainglia, and sanctioned by the P^shwah, for 
Kehwa^iml Complicity of both was proved afterwards by the 
Paingito. clearest evidence. At the same time, the actual mctive 
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for tlie crime, beyond a desire to be rid of a man wbo preserved 
an lionest opinion on tlie subject of Ms embassy, is not apparent. 
There was but one course for the Bombay Government; and the 
person of Trimbulkjee was demanded by Mr. Elpbinstone, the Eesi- 
dent; but be was not surrendered till September 25, na!ngiia 
the intermediate time being occupied by considerations siirrendered. 
whether or no it would he possible to oppose the British demand 
by force. This, however, being impossible, Trimbuhjee was 
apprehended, and imprisoned in the fort of Tannah ; ^ 

whence, on September 12, 1816, he effected Ms escape, 
in a somewhat romantic manner, retiring to the fastnesses of the 
mountains near Nassuk, where he was protected by tbeir rude in- 
habitants. 

The P^shwah, by his friendly demeanour, continued for a time 
to overcome the suspicion which had attached itself to him, in 
regard to the proceedings of Trimhukjee Dainglia ; but in truth at 
no period had he been so active in his intrigues through him with 
the several Mahratta chiefs and the Pindharees ; and 
he was secretly supplying Ms favourite with large sums assistance to 
of money to raise troops. These levies soon appeared Daingiia. 
in considerable numbers, and their existence was noticed to the 
P^shwah by Mr. Elphinstone. Beyond affecting to consider them 
ordinary insurgents, and sending out a party of horse to disperse 
them, the P^sliwah took no further measures for their suppression ; 
but they were followed and routed by detachments of the sub- 
sidiary force — not, however, before one of their parties 
hadmurderedLieutenantWarre of the Madras Artillery, warre. 

These proceedings, and the now evident assistance Trimhukjee was 
receiving from the P^shwah, the repair of forts, and levies of new 
troops in all directions, duly reported by Mr. Elphin- Bipiito- 
stone, induced the governor-general to demand the 
arrest of the person who was instigating the P^shwah 
to hostility, within a month ; and as a pledge for the the governor, 
fulfilment of Ms demand, that three principal forts 
were to he placed in the hands of the English. The P^shwah at 
first absolutely refused compliance ; but on May 8, 1816, he agreed 
to the demand — not, however, before Poona had been surrounded 
by British troops ; sent orders for the delivery of the fortresses, 
and issued a proclamation ofiering two lacs of rupees for Trim- 
bukjee Dainglia, dead or alive. After this, on May 10, 
a new treaty was executed, by which the P^shwah even with the 
admitted' the^^uiit^, o f Trimbukiee.. and ^e ed to sur- 

distnets yielding th irtiPmur T ST^ar, equivalent foT'the^ 
coatiugenf which had fo?rm©4w 
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article of the treaty of Bassei% TOth the foi4 of Ahme 
I and hia rights north of the Nerbudda iiver j and he admitted the 
I Toomhuddra to the south, and the Herhndda to the north, to 
I be the boundaries of Ms dominions. The disputes with the 
I GMk’war were also settled, and finally the Pdsliwah covenanted 
I neither to send agents to, nor hold communication with, any foreign 
: Ipowers. 

The foregoing embrace the principal items of the treaty, which 
, also included many other minor points of which re- 
the treaty capitulation is not needed. The terms were no doubt 
‘ hard and stringent 5 and have been impugned as more 
calculated to drive tbe P^shwah to despair, than to secure, as 
they professed to do, his future peaceable possession of his real 
dominions. At the same time it must be remembered that they 
were dictated to one whom no treaties could bind, under a perfect 
acquaintance with his long career of deception, intrigue, and 
treachery, faithless alike to his own people and to the English j that 
his aim, from the first, had been to throw off the obligations of the 
treaty of Bassein into which he had entered with apparent good 
faith, and that, in the face of the guarantee of the English, an unpro- 
voked and deliberate murder had been committed upon an envoy 
to his court, with his full approbation. The negotiations with him 
had been committed to Mountstuart Elpliinstone, than whom, one 
more considerate and humane never filled high office in India ; 
and whose name to this day is reverenced among the Mahratta 
people. 

Meanwhile, the Pindharees had been unusually active. An 
procesdinga ®^^^^ordinarily large body of them, estimated at 25,000 
of the men, under Cheetoo, assembled at Nimaur, in Central 
piudhArees. jjj the a^^ttimn .of 1815, and, on October 14, 8,000 

horsemen advanced into the Nizamis territories, plundering and 
devastating the country as far south as the Krishna river, return- 
ing safely to Nimaur, laden with an immense booty. This suo 
cessful expedition was followed by another, upwards of 20,000 
strong, in February 1816, a portion of which entered the Northern 
Oircars, carried the English civil station of Guntoor, and returned 
plundering as they had come. They had destroyed 339 English 
villages, put 182 persons to death, wounded 500, and tortured 3,600 j 
while they had carried off booty valued at fifty lacs of rupees— 
600,000/. Pursuit of Cheetoo was impossible. Spreading themselves 
over the country as tbe Pindharees advanced rapidly from tbarty 
to even fifty miles a day, not a town, village, or hamlet, escaped 
them. Wherever they stopped, their proceedings were immediate, 
and horribly cruel. The most ingeniously devised and agonising 
tortures were resorted to for the extortion of valuables, from men 
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aiid women alike, and after collectiBg all tkey could, the town or 
village was set on fire, and the devastating horde passed on. 
They were men of all castes, creeds, and provinces, and in some 
instances well mounted 5 hut the hardy sm^I horses and ponies of 
the country were perhaps the most serviceable. They had no 
baggage or supplies of any kind, and the surprising rate at which 
their vast bodies moved, baffled pursuit. 

It has been before mentioned, that the Pindhfees of Dost 
Mahomed had plundered the English districts in Behar, and that 
Lord Minto had applied to the Court for permission to punish them; 
but the reply, as has been already stated, which was received 
by Lord Hastings, was unfavourable. Now, however, a second 
and far more formidable irruption had taken place; it was 
t^uite uncertain in which direction the next blow would fall ; and 
the absolute necessity of a reversion of the non-interferent policy 
could no longer be delayed or denied, even in England ; but as yet 
no final decision had been made. Lord Hastings, however, com* 
menced his plans by concluding a subsidiary treaty subsidiary 
with the Raj ah of Nagpoor, The old raj ah, Rughooj ee treaties. 
Bhdslay, who had refused all former ofibrs of such an alliance, was 
dead ; his successor was an idiot, and his nephew, Appa^, 3 ahib, 
who became regent, concluded a sub^iary t^ 

1HI6. In “the same had been attacked by Ameer 

Hian; but on the application of its rajah to Mr. Metcalfe, the 
Resident at Dehly, Lord Hastings, though opposed in Council, 
determined to assist the State and save it ; and two separate forces 
were assembled for the purpose, backed by other combinations, 
which it would have been impossible for Ameer Khan to oppose. 
He therefore raised the siege, but tbe rajah, notwithstanding the 
aid afibrded him, evaded making any alliance with the English. 

Mr. Canning was now at the head of the Board of Control, and 
the receipt of the news of the Pindharee irruption Mr.oaunmg's 
into the Northern Oircars gave the final blow to the 
indecision which had prevailed in England. In a dispatch dated 
September 26, 1816, the governor-general was freed from his 
trammels. He was assured of the approbation of the Home 
Government in any measures he might have undertaken for 
f repelling invasion and chastising the invaders,’ and, added 
Mr. Canning with spirit, ^We can no longer abstain from a 
vigorous exertion of military power, in vindication of the British 
name, and in defence of subjects who look to us for protection.’ 
Had this decision arrived a year earlier, the third Pindhare<s« 
irruption might have been prevented ; but the governor- 
general’s military preparations were not as yet complete ; Pindharee 
and crossing the Nerbndda again, and breaking through 
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tile Nagpoor troops, one body plundered Kimedy and Ganjam, 
wMle the otlier, dasliing tbroiigb the Nizam’s territories, repeated, 
and even exceeded, the enormities of tbeir former visit. Evfen tbe 
stubborn Calcutta Council now yielded, and tbe already matoed 
plans of tbe governor-general were suffered to proceed. / Vigorous 
measures for the suppression of the Pindharees,’ as the Council 
unjiiiimously resolved, ‘had become an indispensable act of pub^ 
lie duty ! ' What had been denied to justice, was now yielded 
to fear. 

Towards the end of^lSlJ., the military preparations of the 
Lord governor-general were completed. He took command 

central division himself, v'hich was at Cawnpore ; 
nfiitary other five divisioBS of the Bengal army were 

i-angements. stationed at Agra, in Bundelkhund, and in Behar j with 
a reserve near Dehly under General Ochterlony, The whole num- 
bered more than 60,000 men. In the south, the army of Madras 
was placed under the command of Sir Thomas Hislop, in five 
divisions, under Generals Donkin, Malcolm, Lionel Smith, and 
Colonel Adams. The forces of Guzerat were assembled under 
General Kerr ; and the whole British army in the field was not 
less than 115,000 men, with 300 guns. Lord Hastings then 
intimated to Siiidia, that the policy of non-interference had been 
renounced, and that he should proceed to contract 
co-operation alliance with all native States that desired connection 
invited. 'y^ith, or protection from, the British Government. He 
also required him to assist in the suppression of the Pindhdrfees. 
Sindians acquiescence was not cordial ; hut he had sense enough to 
see that he had no alterative, and his neutrality, if not his active 
co-operation, was secured. The fact is, like others of the time, 
His previous Sindia had been double-faced and treacherous. While 
defce?tS^and treating with the governor-general, he was 

exposed. urging the Nipalese to attack the company’s districts 
in the rear, and, to his great confusion, one of Ms intercepted letters 
to them was returned to him in open court by the English agent. 
It was equally well known that he was in treaty with the 
P^shwah, and had received as much as twenty-five lacs from him ; 
but he had little time to consider, for Lord Hastings advancing 
across the Jumna, on October 16, marched directly upon Gwalior, 
supported by General Donkin’s division &om Agra j and resistance 
to those forces would have involved destruction. Ameer Khan 
alone remained to be secured or attacked. His army consisted of 
52 battalions of disciplined infantry, 150 guns, and a heavy body 
Offer Patan cavalry. To him. Lord Hastings offered to 

Ameer Khan, guarantee the districts conferred upon him by Holkar, 
and to purchase all his artillery, He did not immediately 
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ac<iiii 6 sce "ill this ' proposal ; but the advantages were too solid to. 
be declined^ aii,d' he continued neutralj. promising ,liis best coa*. 
sideration of the terms oifered. 


CHAPTER III 

laE ABMINISTRimOH OF THE MARaiTESS OF HASTINGS (cmdimed) 
— THE SECOND MAHEATTA WAR, 1817 TO 1818. 

As the British armies were gradually converging upon the Pin- 
dharees, who collected annually in the south-eastern 
portion of Maiwah, a wild and rugged tract of country, 
the P^shwah suddenly broke into war, supposing that ^ . 

his example would be simultaneously followed by Sindia, Holkar, 
the Rajah of Berar, Ameer Khan, and the Pindliarees, and that 
in the contest with all these separate powers, the English forces 
would be distracted and overcome ; but never in the many strange 
estimates of delusive strength in India had a greater mistake been 
made. After the conclusion of the new treaty, the Hispeacefio 
P^shwah appeared actuated by candour 5 and while he p^oiemiom. 
deplored the humiliation of the new engagements, professed 
acquiescence in their provisions. He went on his usual jjis covert 
annual pilgrimage to Punderpoor, and appeared to re- proceodinga. 
duce his cavalry, though to each man pay for seven months was 
disbursed, under agreement for all to assemble when called upon. 
Instead of returning to Poona from Punderpoor, the P^shwah 
went to Maholy, in order, as was alleged, to complete his rali* 
gious observances j and was visited there by Sir John Malcolm, 
whom he satisfied as to Ms peaceful intentions; but 
Mr. Elphinstone’s suspicions continued as strong as Bions of Mr. 
ever, and he viewed with apprehension the march of 
the subsidiary force from Seroor, on October 9, to its position in 
the general distribution of the grand army, a movement which left 
Poona entirely undefended. It had been arranged, however, that 
a regiment of European infantry should be sent up from Bombay. 
.. ^Ba ppoo GoMa was now the adviser of the P^shwah in all poli- 
tical and miliffi^^afiairs, and the organisation of troops and the 
missions to the Mahratta courts were pushed forward with every 
possible expedition ; but of all the P<§shwah’s wild schemes, that 
of corrupting the English officers and their Sepoys, coupled with the 
assassination of Mr. Elphinstone, seems to have been most at heart. 
It need hardly be recorded, that the Sepoys tampered with in- 
dignantly rejected the ofiers made to thenii and that the corruption 
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of tBeir officers was never even attempted. Even Ms minister, 
Bappoo GdHa, refused to be concerned in any treaclierous attack 
upon Mr. Elpbinstone, from whom be bad received many Mnd- 
nesses. 

Tbe annual festival of tbe Duss^ra was to take place on Octo- 
The Duss6ra is occasioB, in every Hindoo State, not 

at Poona. only for a military display in commemoration of tbe 
capture of Ceylon by King Etoa, but for taking tbe annua! 
muster of troops. Tbe assembly on this occasion was greater feban 
usual ; while tbe only English troops at Poona were a weak 
brigade, partly composed of tbe battalions nominally belonging to 
tbe P^sbwab. In noticing tbe unusual number of levies present, 
Mr. Elpbinstone was informed that they were destined to operate 
against tbe Pindbarees; and to this no objection was open, as it 
was a point on which be bad been already urgent. But in a few 
days tbe P^sbwab's horse and foot began to crowd 
posicioBof upon the British position very unpleasantly; and on 
Swab’s November 4, Captain Ford was privately iiiformed by 

troops. Moro Dixit, a native friend, that the P^sbwab intended 

to cut off tbe British troops, and recommended him to withdraw. 
There was no doubt, therefore, from every concurring circum- 
stance, that an attack was imminent. 

Tbe arrival of tbe European regiment was looked to with in- 
Arrivai of the anxiety, for it bad been already debated in tbe 
European P^sbwaMs Council whether tbe British force should 
regiment. attacked before its arrival; and it was still 

believed to be at a considerable distance, when by forced marches 
it arrived on October 30. Tbe whole force then, on November 1, 
took up an open position near tbe village of Kirkee ; and on tbe 
3rd, Mr. Elpbinstone directed a battalion onj^ETISfantry, and a 
party of auxiliary horse, then at Seroor, to join him. On Novem- 
ber 5, the P^sbwab’s plans were completed, and tbe whole army 
was ordered out, on pretence of escorting him to a temple in tbe 
suburbs of Poona. A last endeavour was made by him to remon- 
strate against the advance of the regiment from Bombay, and that 
of tbe battalion from Seroor, and to request their being returned ; 
but Mr. Elpbinstone resisted both demands firmly, and tbe P^sb- 
wab’s officer bad barely left him, when the great army 
peshwah’s was put iu motion. No one knew tbe Mabrattas better 

idvances, than Mr. Elpbinstone : and instead of allowing Colonel 

theSritish^^ Burr, the officer in command of tbe brigade, to await 
troops. attack, be directed him to move at once on tbe Mab- 
ratta forces. Tbe effect of this act was a strange panic among tbe 
Mabratta troops ; and an evil omen bad occurred in tbe breaking 
of tbe staff of tbe Juxee Putka, or national standard, as it left the 
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city. Beyond one briliiant charge led by Gdklay wMcb was sue- 
ceiBsMly repulsed with heavy loss by Colonel Burr’s own regimeritj 
the 7tli Bombay Native Infantry^ the vast host of the TheMabrattn 
Mahratta army did nothing; and as the British brigade abandon the 
still advanced; the whole took to flight. The strength 
of the forces engaged were — British, in the proportion of 

2.000 natives to 800 Europeans ; of the Mahrattas, 18,000 horse, 

8.000 foot, with fourteen guns. In the night, the battalion from 
Seroor arrived, and the Mahratta attack was not renewed. This 
event was followed by the murder, in three instances, of English 
officers who were travelling ; and Cornets Hunter and Morrison, of 
the Madras cavalry, were overpowered and confined in a Mil-fort. 

General Smith, who retraced his steps on hearing of the out- 
break, arrived near Poona on November 13, and had 

^ ,1 * A.jTriv’s.l ol! 

made dispositions to attack the P^shwah’s army, which General 
was encamped west of the Moota river, on the mom- 
ing of the 15th, at daylight ; but this was prevented by the state 
of the ford. On the 16th the Mahratta army began Tbep^shwaii 
to retreat. On the 17th no portion of their host was satta?a. 
to be seen : the whole, with the Pdshwah, had fled to 
Sattara. Poona was now taken possession of without 
resistance, and General Smith, after depositing his heavy guns 
and baggage at Seroor, commenced a pursuit of the Mahratta army. 
It is unnecessary to follow the movements of the several pnrsufe of 
divisions of the British forces which were put in motion P^shwah 
for the same purpose, and to avoid which the P4shwah adopted 
every expedient in his power ; but an episode in tbe war occurred 
which cannot be passed by without record. 

The second battalion of the 1st Bombay Native Infantry had 
been left at Seroor; and Colonel Burr, apprehending 
that the P^shwah might suddenly return to Poona, 
directed it to join him. It thereiore set out on JL/e- captain 
cember 81, 1817, under the command of Captain 
Staunton, accompanied by two six-pounder guns of the Madras 
Artillery, and 300 of the newly-raised irregular cavalry. On the 
morning of January 1, 1818, having marched all night, the de- 
tachment reached the small village of Korygaom, on the Bheema, 
and Captain Staunton found the whole of the F^shwah’s amy, 

25.000 strong, encamped before it. He did not halt, but passed on 
till he occupied the village. Here, throughout the whole of that 
day, he was attacked, by several bodies in succession, of Arabs, 
Gosains, and other foot soldiers ; and every post of the village was 
desperately contested. The guns were taken and retaken ; several 
of the few officers were killed and wounded ; and the men, from 
whom water was cut off, were frantic with thirst, and faiat with 
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liunger; but the defence was maintamed witli Mgli valourj until 
niglitfall, wben tke men obtained water, and tbe enemy gradually 
withdrew. At daylight, Captain Staunton opened his guns upon 
parties of horse which were careering about on the plain ; but 
they had no disposition to renew the fight, and the whole Mahratta 
army gradually disappeared. Captain Staunton had lost 175 men 
in killed and wounded, with eight otFicers — three killed and five 
wounded— and only himself, Lieutenant Jones, and Assistant 
Surgeon Wyllie escaped ; the Mahratta loss was between 500 and 
600 men. The glory of the defence, with that of the battle of 
Seetabulde^ wMch had preceded it, are still sung by Mahratta 
miistrMs,* in every part of the Dekhiin; and a monument erected 
near the fort at Ivorygaom commemorates the names of every 
man who fell. 

The Pdshwah witnessed the fight all day from a distant emi- 
, nence, and seeing the successive failures of those on 

The Pfishwfiii 7 0 

pursaes his whom he had most relied, bitterly upbraided them for 
having misled him. He had now no refuge but in 
flight, and the British divisions allowed him no rest. He pro- 
ceeded to the south, being chased in turn by Generals Mimro 
and Pritzier ; and obliged to recross the Krishna, he 
occupied. turned northwards to Sholapoor, where General Smith 
took up the pursuit. On February 10, Sattara was taken posses- 
combat of sion of, and a manifesto issued to the people ; and the 

Ashta. Mahratta force, under Bappoo Gdkla, was overtaken at 

Ashta, and routed by General Smith’s cavalry, with the loss of 
their brave, but misguided commander, who was killed 

Release of . i m-. ,* 

theRajabof m the melSe by a dragoon. The action was important, 

Sattara. however, as the Bajah of Sattara, who had been hither- 

to in confinement, was rescued, and assured of the good intentions 
of the governor-general, remained with Mr. Elphinstone. The 
Pdshwah still fled northwards, intending, it was supposed, to make 
for Hagpoor. 

Meanwhile, events of the highest interest had occurred there. 
Events at Sahib, tbe regent, had caused the idiot rajah to 

Nagpoor. jjg strangled, and himself to be proclaimed successor, 
in February 1816. From that period he maintained an active 
correspondence with the P^shwah. Cheetoo, the Pindharee chief, 
visited him, and large levies of troops were made. This conduct 
was remonstrated against by the Kesident ; but protestations of 
loyalty to the English were received, perhaps, with too great 
reliance. So long as the P^shwah had made no direct movement, 
Appa Sahib was tranquil, and the Eesident, Mr. Jenkins, saw no 
cause for apprehension ; but on the news of the P^shwah’s out- 
break, he threw off the mask, and on the evening of November 
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26, wlien lie had drawn out Ms forces to witness Ms investiture 
with an honorarj dress sent hy the Pdshwah, the British troops 
were siiddenly attacked by the whole of his army. They EmarkADi® 
had fortimately been able to occupy two eminences 
near the; Eesidency, calle d Seetabuldee . and the posses- seetabukice. 
sion of these was hotly contested during the whole of the 27th j 
but the enemy were at last repulsed;, and the attack was not 
renewed. The disparity of numbers was even greater than at 
Poona. Appa Sahib’s army was 18,000 strong, while the British 
force did not reach 1,400, who, with the exception of the artillery- 
men, were all Sepoys. Their loss was 383 in killed and wounded, 
with twelve officers. Appa Sahib endeavoured to lay tbe blame 
of the attack upon his Arabs, and other mercenaries ; but the 
Eesident, strengthened by reinforcements on November 20, and 
December 6th, 14th, and 19th, would listen to nothing short 
of unconditional submission ; and the rajah came to the Residency 
and surrendered himself ; but his army did not obey his orders 
in regard to the deliVery of its guns, and they were Battle oi 
taken in an action fought at once upon the spot. Mr. ^^agpoor. 

( Jenkins dictated terms to the rajah, which involved a territorial 
cession of twenty-four lacs, equal to the pay of the subsidiary force, 
and included the military control of the country ; and these terms 
were subsequently confirmed by the governor-generah 


CHAPTER IV. 

tHE ABHINISTEAtriON OE THE MAEaUESS HASTIN0S (contmued) 
— THE MAHRATTA AJTD PIHBHlEEE WAK, 1818. 

The issue of events at Poona had placed the Mahratta dominions 
at the disposal of the governor-general, who, on hearing Annexation i 
of the P^shwah’s outbreak, resolved to annex them, ^ 

Mr. Elphinstone was appointed commissioner for the I 

whole of the Mahratta territories in the Dekhun; but tbe public 
manifesto was not issued until Sattara had been taken possession 
of, when it was proclaimed Procianiation i 

PiSshwaliLjw^^ of I 

temtory had been, set ap^yt fcm.thjeJ84aMQf...Sa^^ The dominant ' 
authority of tbeP^shwahs, from the recognition of Bailajee Wish- 
wanath in 1717, by the Emperor Mahomed Shah, to the flight of 
his great-grandson, Bajee Rao, in 1817, had been as nearly as 
possible a hundred years. N ow, n ot only had the once vast power of 
th^ dynasty crumblei,toL 3 ^^l^ pi 
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I sions md contests for pre-eminencej but tlie dominions of one of 
!' tbe most important of tbe Mabratta confederacy, tbe Bajab of 
; Berar, also lay at tbe mercy of tbe governor-general, and those of 
a tbiid, Holkar, were speedily to follow. 

On tbe death of Jeswunt Eao Holkar, in 1811, Ms favourite 
Events at mistress, Toolsee Bye, a young and very beautiful wo- 
man, adopted Mulbar Eao, an illegitimate son of ber 
Regency of tiusband, and assumed tbe conduct of affairs as regent 
Toolsee Bye. Her government was profligate and ineffective; tbe 
army was mutinous and imcontrollable, and plundered tbe country 
at large for subsistence, and without opposition. Ameer Eban, 
whose Patans formed tbe chief element of Holkar’s military esta- 
bHsbment, withdrew from Indoor soon after bis death, to prosecute 
Ms operations in Eajpootana, leaving a relative, Gbufoor Khan, as 
bis substitute. Before ber own forces, Toolsee Bye was obliged 
in tbe sequel to fly to tbe protection of Eajab Zalim Singh of 
Kota; but she could not long remain inactive, and entered into a 
contest with Gbufoor Khan, in an action with whom she displayed 
great valour at tbe bead of ber cavalry, but was obliged to fly 
from tbe fleld. TJie hereditary minister of tbe State was Gunput 
Eao, who became her paramour ; and there seemed little hope of 
a reconstruction of an efficient executive government, till Tantia 
Jdgh, formerly a banker, was appointed minister, and rallied tbe 
Mabratta party about her. Gbufoor Khan, however, maintained 
bis position, and for upwards of five years tbe scenes of contention 
The and anarchy were but little, if at all, abated. Towards 

tatri^esat 1817, the P^sbwab’s agents were again 

Indoor. active at Indoor; and tbe support of tbe great military 
chiefs in bis action against tbe English bad been secured. Toolsee 
Bye’s authority was little more than nominal ; but it does not 
appear that she had entered into the schemes of tbe P^sbwab, or tbe 
views of ber military commanders ; and on tbe proposal of a treaty 
by tbe governor-general, she bad offered, though secretly, to place 
herself and tbe young prince, Mulbar Eao, under tbe protection of 
tbe Eesident at Debly. It became, however, impossible for her 
to carry out this purpose, or to escape from the control of the 
Hoikar^s army; and no sooner had the news of events at Poona 
marches for ^®come known at Indoor, than the commanders resolved 
theueccan. to make commou cause with the P^shwah; and tbe 
army, 20,000 strong, to whom liberal supplies of money were dis- 
bursed by tbe P^sbwab’s agents, marched at once for the Deccan. 
At this juncture, the divisions of Sir T. Hislop and Sir John 
Malcolm bad united, and lay in their path. Nor was it possible 
for Holkar^s forces to avoid them. Holkar’s army, therefore, took 
up a strong position nea r Meh idp^gr,, on tbe Sipree river, m tbe 
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iiaiddle of December. Here, on the morning of December 20, a 
long existing plot for tbe destruction of Toolse© Bje mxemmnot 
and ber paramour was carried out by Ghufoor Khan TooiseeByis 
and others in his interest. The young Hoikar, Mulhar Edo, was 
first separated from them, when Gnnput Edo endeavoured to 
escape, but was brought back and imprisoned ; and at night, 
Toolsee Bye was taken from her tent to the bank of the Sipiee, 
beheaded, and her body cast into the stream. 

Sir Thomas BQslop’s force was then within ten miles of the 
Mahratta camp, and he had opened negotiations with Battle of 
the army; hut they were haughtily rejected, and the MeMdpoor, 
commanders, reliant upon the strength of their position and their 
guns, decided to fight. The British force advanced upon them on 
the morning of December 21 ; and carried the artillery by 
storm, after a sharp contest, when the whole ofHolkar’s Hollar's 
army dispersed and fied in confusion, except the horse, 
which, without an attempt to redeem the day, went off in a body 
unharmed. The brunt of the action had fallen upon the artilleij, 
and disciplined infantry battalions, who had fought bravely, and 
suffered severely ; and the loss on the part of the English was 778 
in killed and wounded. The victory was, however, complete ; and 
sixty-three guns, with all their stores and the camp-eq[uipage, were 
captured. Holkar retreated with the wreck of his force to Mun- 
disore, followed by Sir John Malcolm ; but no further 
resistance was made, con- pSce^itb 

Eluded a treaty with the British Government, which pro- ° ^ 
Ivided for Ameer Khan and Ghufoor Khan, abandoned demands 
upon the Eajpoot States, which were transferred to the English, 
^^nd agreed to maintain a contingent of 3,000 horse. On the other 
{land, the British Government guaranteed to protect his territories 
|or the future. 

\ The Pindharees alone remain to he accounted for in this remark- 
able contest. Sindia’s forces, closely watched by the 
govemor-generaPs and other British divisions, had per- Pin^Mreea. 
force remained neutral ; hut Jeswunt Edo Bhow, one of his supa- 
lior officers, harboured Cheetoo and other Pindharee 
chiefs, and so pertinaciously maintained his disobedi- Bhow de- 
ence to Sindia’s orders, that General Browne’s division 
was sent against him, by which he was defeated a t Jawud. and 
his guns captured on January 28, and the districts he had usurped 
from the Eana of Oodipoor rescued from him, and restored to 
their lawful prince. As to the several divisions of Pindhdrees, 
they had found themselves helpless from the first against 
Lord Hastings’s combinations ; and the events of the pindhiirce 
period, at Poona, Nagpoor, and Indoor, proved to them 
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tBiat.iliey, could receive no help from the , Mahrattas. Oheetoo, 
night of finding no refuge at Jawud, had fled in a north-* westerly 
Ofaeeeoo. direction/ his followers deserting him at every march* 
He was hunted through Guzerat hy General Keir; and afterward® 
hy General Malcolm in Malwahj and on January 25, his camp 
was surprised and attacked hy Captain Heath. This was the last 
appearance of his force 5 hut for nearly a year he wandered among 
Hfa death fastnesses of the Vindhya and Satpoora hills, and at 

^ ’ last was killed by a tiger in the jungle between Aseer- 
gurh and the Tapty river, where his half-devoured remains were 
discovered by a shepherd, and recognised. 

Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed were routed by a force 
under Colonel Adams, in January 1818, and their fol- 
lowers dispersed in every direction. Kureem sought 
protection from Jeswunt Rao Bhow at Jawud, whence 
he escaped when it was taken, and finally surrendered to Sir 
John Malcolm on Kehruary 16. He received a small estate for 
his support in the province of Gorukpoor, in Bengal, and his 
example was followed by his celebrated lieutenant, Kamdar 
Khan. Wasil Mahomed betook himself to Sindia’s camp at 
Gwalior, where he was surrendered, and sent to Ghazeepoor j he 
was not imprisoned, hut he attempted to escape from thence, and 
was apprehended, when he committed suicide by poison. Thus 
ended that formidable combination of freebooters, which had 
wholly desolated large provinces, inflicted inconceivable torture 
and misery upon thousands of the people, was utterly without 
control or check, and if allowed to gain further organisation, 
would have carried fire and sword into every accessible province of 
India. 

Ameer Khan alone remmned, and finding hopes from the Mah- 
rattas futile, he dismissed the P^shwah^s agents, and 
^Ith^Seer turned to Mr. Metcalfe and Sir David Ochterlony 
as his best friends. The offer before made to him hj 
Lord Hastings was accepted ; but it required all the address and 
firmness of Sir David to conclude a settlement with his Pat^ 
troops, and to obtain their artillery. This, however, was finally 
effected, and without bloodshed. Without entering into minute 
details of the alliances contracted with all the smaller chiefs of 
and with central and northern provinces, which the non- 

mtnor States, interferent policy had before prevented, it will gratify 
the reader to learn that two especial instances of fidelity were 
amply rewarded. The Rajah of Boondee was freed from all 
demands on the part of Sindia ; Holkar’s and Sindia's usurpations 
were restored to him, and the State was established in the prespe- 
rity and independence which it still enjoys. The other was the 
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Nawab ::'of Blioftalj wiiose ancestor,- it; will be remembered, bad 
rendered bospitality and material assistance to Gene- , 
xal Goddard, IE bis lamons marcn across India, ibe 
Haw^b received a material addition to Ms small territory from 
tbe Mabratta possessions in Malwab, and tbe gratitude and good 
faitb of tbe family liave since been conspicuously displayed. 

Tbe results of tbe campaign of 1817-18 may be very briefly^ 
summed up. In tbe middle of 1817, tbe Mabratta and 1 

Pindbdree power, tbougb divided, was unbroken, and ’ P 

bas been estimated at nearly 200,000 men, with 500 guns. It was 
fast bastening to a combination of all interests, wbicb tbe Pesb-* 
wab, tbe Bajab of Berar, and Holbar bad already joined, and 
wbicb Sindia, Ameer Kban, and tbe Pindbarees would not have 
refused, bad tbe British preparations been delayed. Tbe whole 
was utterly shattered in a brief campaign of four months. Tbe 
P^bwaMs dominions bad been... apaeac^y and those of Sindia, 
Holkar, and tbe Bajab of Berar lay at the mercy of tbe governor- 
general, and were saved only by bis exceeding and bonourabla 
moderaiipn-. There was at last, after sixty years Irom the 
battle of Plassy, no question of the supremacy of British power 
throughout India, now more perfectly established, and more effec- 
tively dominant, than that of Aurungzebe. 

With tbe fate of the P^sbwab himself, this chapter maybe 
appropriately closed. In tbe month of March, it was The p&jhwah 
discovered that Appa Sahib, the rajah of Nagpoor, 
was still in active communication with tbe P^sbwab, saiiib. 
and assisting him by every means in bis power to continue tbe 
war. Mr. Jenkins, therefore, arrested him, and kept him prisoner 
till Lord Hastings's pleasure should be bnown. Tbe P^bwab, 
deprived of tbe promised succour, was still bunted from place to 
place by detachments from tbe several divisions, and jjjg i& 
bis force was attacked and routed at Sewnee, by 
Colonel Adams, on April 18. Tbe capture of Cbandab followed, 
and be was driven northwards, all chances of aid from tbe south 
being cut off. During these wanderings, be bad addressed him- 
self successively to Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Elpbinstone, and He sues for 
to tbe British commanders, offering terms ; but as 
tbe only replies be received required bis unconditional surreu' 
der, be pursued bis route northwards, hoping to reach Sindia* 
This, however, was impossible: all the fords and passes were 
guarded 5 and abandoned by every adherent of importance, be 
reached Dbolkote, near Aseergurb, with about 8,000 men. 
Thence be dispatched an agent to Sir John Malcolm, who was at 
Indoor, who sent to him bis two assistants, Lieutenants The deniAudB 
Low and McDonald, requiring him to renounce all 
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claim to . DoccaHj to give up Trimluk- 

5ee"Uamg1i% "S4' the murderers of tlie Englisli officers. He 
was also to proceed to meet Sir Jolin Malcolm. It is almost in-* 
conceh^aMe wliy any negotiations whatever should have been 
opened, or anything short of unconditional submission accepted 
by Sir John Malcolm. It was quite impossible, either that Bajee 
B^o could have escaped the forces which were rapidly closing 
round him, or have maintained himself in the rude tract of 
country into which he had been driven; but the negotiations 
with him nevertheless continued, and were even protracted. The 
best and only excuse for them lies in Sir John Malcolm’s Mndl}^ 
disposition and generosity, and, in spite of Ms treachery, sym- 
Thep^shwab ^ prince SO lately a monarch, and now a 

pensioned, fugitive. His final agreement with the P^shwah pro- 
vided him a pension for life, of eight lacs — S0,000f. — ^per year; 
aM""it"ife^“due justice to Bajee Bao to state that he was able 
also to secure estates, and other provisions, for those who had 
followed him to the last. These terms, though accom- 
panied with some censure to Sir John Malcolm for 
exceeding instructions, were ratified by Lord Hastings, 
and Bithdor, near Oawnpoor, was selected by the P^sh- 
wah as hia.pIan6.of fMxixe. residence*. > The surrender of Trimhukjee 
was evaded ; hut he was afterwards apprehended, and died at Ghu- 
nar, in confinement. 


Trimbnkjee 
Dainglia 
arrested and 
imprisoned 
for life. 


CHAPTER V. 

THS ADMirilSTKAXIOK OF THE MABCITJESS HASITOUS (eo/lduded), 
1818 TO 1828. 

With an inconsiderable number of sieges and operations in the 
Closing oper- the campaign of 1818 closed. Aseergurh was 
cSnKa 0 ? surrendered to Sir John Malcolm on April 9 : and as 
his justification for resistance and aid to the Pdshwah, 
the commandant, Jeswunt Bao, showed to Sir John, his master 
Sindia’s instructions. It was not the only instance of Sindia’s 
treachery which had been brought to light ; but he had been 
effectually restrained and humbled, and the retention of Auseergurh, 
which was garrisoned by British troops, was thought sufficient 
punishment. Lord Hastings was, however, determined to make 
the treachery of the Ba|ah of . Nagp 9 Qr ,an example to all, and 
oi^ered him Jprt of ^ All^^ad as a state 
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prisoner. On tlie road tMther he contrived to seduce some of 
the Sepoys of his escort/ and was allowed to escape* Escape of 
For a time, assisted by Clieetoo Pindharee, and at the ^ppasahib. 
head of a lawless rabble, he maintained a precarious existence in 
the Vindhya and Satpoora mountains ; but these bands were dis- 
persed, and after wandering from court to court of the Hindoo 
princes, he received eventual protection, under the cognisance of the 
British Government, from the Kajah of Jodhpoor. In regard to 
the Nagpoor territories, the widow of Rughoojee Bhdslay was^ 
allowed toadoptaboy, who was duly proclaimed raj ah, ^rj^ishad- I 
under the regency of his adoptress ; but the authority 
was only nominal, as the whole of the administration I 

was placed under the Resident, until the youth should attain his 

majority. ^ _ 

In a comparatively few instances, resistance was offered to the 
British troops. Tain air, t h e , former Patan capital ot capture of 
,Khande«di, was exSm^ strong, and defended by a Tainair. 
body of the P^shwah’s Arabs. After a short resistance, the native 
officer in command submitted, and came out to Sir T. Hislop, who 
sent a party to take possession. It appeared, however, that 
the garrison had either not been consulted, or that it was an 
act of treachery; for the party, being allowed to pass several of 
the gates, were at last set upon by the Arabs, and the officer in 
command killed. On the news of this event reaching Sir Thomas, 
he ordered an assault, in which nearly the whole of the Arab 
garrison was killed, and the native commandant was hanged the 
next morning as an example. This act, which caused a good deal 
of subsequent discussion— especially in England— with the par- 
ticulars of the attack on Talnair, will he found detailed at length 
in Prinsep’s narrative, which, in regard to the final operations 
of this campaign, possesses extreme interest. Another somewhat 
memorable siege was that of Malligaom, in KhandAsh, gtege of 
into which fort all the fugitive Xf ah' 'mercenaries liad 
collected. They defended the place very bravely, but from th© 
first -inefficient means bad been employed in the attack ; th© 
garrison were in proportion confident, and they repulsed one 
assault. They eventually proposed terms, and were Tiie garrisoa 
allowed to march out under promise of payment of 
their arrears of pay, and a free passage to Arabia. This generous 
treatment was, however, misunderstood. The Arabs considered 
they had had the best of the contest; and the result ever since 
then, has been held up as an instance of successful resistance by 
Arabs to English troops which could not be overcome, and at 
Hyderabad and elsewhere has produced many bad consequences. 

The hill forts in the Western Ghauts fell, one by one, to General 
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Pntzler’s force, and in Wasota, Cornets Hunter and Morrison were 
Uenemi jn good Ixealtli, as also the Tvives and families 

pritjsieffl of the Bajali of Sattara and Ms brother. It was then 
operations. ^|ie "brave Bappoo Colda had himsell 

written to the commandant of Wasota, directing the two ^poor 
Europeans ^ to he well treated, and the order had been obeyed. 
The whole of the stupendous mountain fortresses having either 
TheKajahof submitted Or been Captured, the Rajah of Sattara was 
Sattara placed upon Ms throne with great pomp on April 11 ; 
enthroned. territory assigned to him, which yielded about 

fourteen lacs, or 140,000/., was that of his ancestor Sivajee, and 
for the present an English officer, Captain Grant Duft^ was placed 
with him to manage the affairs of his principality. 

At this period, General Munro’s conduct was spirited and use- 
General W. Having no regular forces, he raised a levy of the 
SiSi ai^uied people of Northern Mysore and adjacent dis- 

condttct. triets, and "with these he not only took possession of 

several of the strongest forts in the country, but followed up 
4,500 of the P^shwaMs infantry, with thirteen guns, to Sholapoor, 
where he routed them, with the loss of their guns j and the cap- 
ture of the strong fort of Sholapoor followed. 

As far as military operations were concerned, the occupation of 
the Pdshwah^s territory was completed before the rainy sessson of 
1 818 ; the establishment of a civil administration necessarily oc- 
cupied a longer period. The whole of the dominions were 
ministration, divided into four great portions. To the south-western, 
bordering on Mysore, Mr. Chaplin, an eminent Madras civilian, was 
nominated; Captain H. D. Robertson to the district and city of 
Poona ; Captain Briggs to Khand^sh, and Captain Pottinger to the 
central portionfromtheBheematoOhandoor. To assist them., a num- 
ber of native officers were selected from those of the late government, 
ciieerfai ^^d it was surprising with, what rapidity whole pro- 
Biibmission vinces and their people submitted to a new government, 
of the people, there parties of the old soldiery, and of law- 

less characters, from time to time committed outrages and de- 
predations, and some plots were discovered among the Brahmins ; 
but these were unimportant in comparison with the great measures 
of pacification of the country, security of life and property, and 
Effects of guarantee of peace, which all well-afiected classes de- 

tbft'British sired, and which, up to the present time — upwards of 
rule. — ^bas continued unbroken ; while the names 

of the four subordinate, and the chief commissioner, Mr. ElpMn- 
stone, live among the Mahrattas of all classes as household words. 
No portions of India had become more desolated from perpetual 
war, exactions, and misgovernment, than the Mahratta territories 
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at tlie period of tlie war, aad equally may lie it declared that at 
the present time none is more content or prosperous. In place of 
widespread desolation, and thonsands of deserted Tillages, there 
is not now a single ruined hamlet, or an acre of unoccupied land, 
except what is unciilturahie. The Pdshwah’s great feudatories, 
the Bajahs of Kolapoor and Akulkote, Appa Desaye Nepankur, 
the Putwurdhun, Eastia, and other great families, gave in their 
allegiance, and their possessions and estates were se- security of 
cured to them ; and the hereditary rights of all district 
and village ofEces were continued. Any revaluation of the land, 
or change in the collection of revenue, would, necessarily, have 
been premature ; and what had been the basis of the P^shwah^s 
revenue system was continued. All hereditary pensions and 
allowances, rent-free lands, and charitable and religious endow-* 
ments, were confirmed throughout the country. The great origi- 
nator of these most judicious and benevolent measures, the 
Hon. Moimtstnart Elpliinstone, succeeded to the govermnent oi 
the, Bombay Presidency, on November d, 1819, and was thus 
enabled to preside over the execution of details without interrup- 
tion j and from first to last his liberal and generous settlements 
received the fullest approval of the Marquess of Hastings. 

The final issue of the war, triumphant as it had been, was, to 
say the least of it, ill received in England: not indeed 
as regarded the military operations, which were beyond the war la 
cavil ; but as regarded the policy of the governor-general. 

Mr, Oainiing led the way in a speech to the House of Commons, 
in April 1819. The Court of Directors, while appreciating ^ the 
promptitude and vigour with which Lord Hastings had dispersed 
the gathering elements of a hostile conspiracy/*^4eimunced the 
extension of territory ; but posterity has awarded ample recogni- 
great measures, by which Central and 
Western India had been delivered from a condition of never- 
ceasing anarchy, so long as the lawless armies of the rival powers 
were unconstrained. It was not only in regard to the of 

Issue of the war that the Court of Directors were thecoxirtof 
hostile to Lord Hasting. He had undertaken the 
support of native education, and he followed it up with 
all the energy and generosity of his character. Vernacular schools 
began to be established, which were (^royrded by native Native 
scholars; and Lord Hastings himself became the patron education. 

•Uf a gecfity established for the education of native children in 
JEInglish literature and science. A native newspaper 
!was issued by the missionaries at Serampoor, and the native new»- 
Englrsh became virtually free. All these acts were 
directly opposed to the traditional policy of the Directors, which 
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amounted in fact to tlie assumption that India could only he safe 
so long as its people were ignorant ; and they afforded scope for 
Msapprorai ™tating comments and censure upon the goyernor* 
o£ the court, general's conduct, which were as undeserved as they 
were illiberal; hut he persevered notwithstanding, and laid the 
foundation of that great extension of education which is now in 
active progress. 

The last years of Lord Hastings's administration were devoted 
hy him, with a rare amount of labour, ability and comprehensive- 
Lord ness, to the duties of civil and financial administration ; 

and though the details of Madras and Bombay were 
ministration, j^anaged by their respective governments, his Lordship’s 
supervision extended over all. His personal labour for nine years 
was enormous, and hardly credible ; and wherever his intervention 
extended, it was on the side of liberal measures, and for. the 
removal of oppressive or ill-suited laws : while at every turn he had 
to encounter the hardly-concealed enmity of members of his own 
Council, and their faction in the Court of Directors and Proprietors, 
singapoor gove rnor-general secured the cession and 

purchased, pnrchase ofjhejslmd of .Singapoor, which had become 
the ^eat entrepot of Eastern commerce ; and an inamaiecj^o 
province of ]5;^]ittac^ which had arisen from the rapacity of the 
subordinate government officials, waa^ufedueA .remedied. The 
- f financial results of this period of his tenure of office 
fimmcM were more satisfactory, notwithstanding the expenses 
of the Mpffi and Mahratta wars, than those of any of his 
predecessors. There was an annual surplus of two millions sterling, 
with ample reserve in the treasury, and the national credit was 
established upon a more sound and enduring basis than it had ever 
Keformation attained. During Lord Hastings's period, not 

of govern- the least reform was effected in the private and official 
conduct of the offi(?er^^pf government, civil and military, 
who were in every respect changed from the lawless times of Clive 
and Warren Hastings. Lord and Lady Hastings gave a high tone 
to the society of Calcutta ; there was an honourable ambition to 
excel, induced by his patronage, and the new provinces and ex- 
tended fields of labour excited efforts for distinction which were 
won by able servants of the period in all departments of the ser- 
vice. The servants of the company were no longer adventurers ; 
on the contrary, it had become difficult to obtain India appoint- 
ments by even the best families of England. Among all this 
glorious success, however, there arose a cloud which overshadowed 
the last days of Lord Hastings's administration, the story of which, 
though the details are immensely voluminous, must be toM in a 
few worda 
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Tlie Nizam’ s State, ravaged by Piadb&rees and banditti, oppressed 
bv its district admiaiatrators, and for tbe most part run ^ 
lo waste, was in an aimost bopeless condition of msol- tiieNtaim*® 
veney. TbeMzamj always weak and vacillating, bad theMiaSta 
from tbe iSrst no experience 5 and baving secured private 
estates and sources of income, left tbe conduct of bis affairs to bis 
minister Moneer-ool-Moolk, and altogether retired from public 
life. Moneer-ool-Moolk bad neither firmness nor capacity j and 
the executive administration fell into tbe bands of Rajah Cbundoo 
Lall, whose ability could not indeed be questioned, but whose 
reckless financial conduct led to almost irretrievable results. Tbe 
Resident at tbe court bad no power to interfere, except by remon- 
strance, which was of little or no avail. It bad been an object of 
tbe governor-general, in which be was supported by the court, to 
have the useless horse and foot of tbe Nizam’s army reformed, as a 
measure of economy as well as efficiency ; and, as regards a com- 
pact force of 10,000 men, artillery, cavalry, and infantry, the 
object was fully accomplished. No corresponding reduction wan, 
however, made in tbe old or irregular troops, and tbe expenditure 
in the new force was established on a scale of liberality, hardly 
perhaps proportioned to tbe means available ; but for the suppres- 
sion of all local disorders, it was most efficient. Tbe reckless extr«i- 
vagance of the minister continued, in spite of remonstrances 5 and 
as tbe revenue bad fallen to a very low amount, Mr., afterwards 
§ir,^^jS^arles Metcalfe, in 1820, proceeded on a tour gQpervision 
a view to ascertaining its of the 
real condition. He then proposed, with the consent of byEngliJa 
tbe Nizam, to establish English officers in tbe several 
provinces^ ’settrements,, and to 

act agmnsFtbe banditfiV '^e 'measure was carried'' but with 
good efibct. Nor was it opposed by Cbundoo Lall, whose minis- 
tenarrevenues and credit were considerably enhanced, , 

In tbe same year, Cbundoo Lall solicited a loan of sixty Messrs, wm. 
lacs— 600,0001.^ — ^from the banldng-boase of William ^ 
Palmer & Co. of Hyderabad, and permission was granted for the 
transaction by the governor-general in Council on July Id. 

Tbe bauMng-bouse of Messrs. William Palmer & Go. bad been 
established in 1814, under the license of tbe Supreme Government. 
The bead of it, Mr. W. Palmer, was the son of General William 
Palmer, one of the ablest of the older school of diplomatists in 
India 5 be bad entered the military service of tbe Nizam at an 
early age, and afterwards became a banlier, in association with 
local native capitalists. In 1816, the Act 87 of Geo. IIL c. 142, 
which proMbited pecuniaiy dealings with native powers by Euro- 
peans, was suspended m Messrs, Palmer’s favour by an .order in 
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Council, dated July 23, 1816, and tlie official instrament or deed 
wbicli was transmitted to them, left them at liberty to carry on 
^ all acts within the territories of the Nizam, which are prohibited 
by the said Act of Parliament,’ proyicled, that Hhey communicate, 
when required to do so, the nature and objects of these transac- 
tions.’ These transactions were manifold.: the loan and other 
employment of capital, the opening of the trade of the country in 
cotton, timber, and other productions, and the import to a large 
extent of English manufactures ; and it was by the punctual 
advances of the house alone, that the valuable reformed contingent 
was enabled to take and keep the field during the Mahratta war 
of 1817-18. Up to 1820, therefore, the same relations continued. 
The rates of interest were necessarily high, ranging from eighteen 
to twenty- four per cent. ; hut the Government of India had already 
borrowed at twelve per cent., and in the Nizam’s and other native 
States the ordinary rates were from thirty-six, forty, and even 
more. 

The faction of the Calcutta Council which had consistently 
Tiie house of opposed Ijord Hastings’s measures was supported by a 
powerful party in England j and in 1820, the court 
pressed. withdrew the sanction of Coimcil to the Hyderabad’ 
transactions. Messrs. Palmer’s dealings with the minister were 
suddenly interdicted, and the sixty-lac loan paid off by the Eesi- 
dent. On his first arrival at Hyderabad, Mr. Metcalfe reported 
that, with the exception of a high rate of interest, he observed 
nothing in regard to the transactions of the honse ^ which required 
interference or restraint.’ Again, ^ that the house should he un- 
fettered in its transactions,’ and much more to the same purport. 
The change was sudden and overwhelming ; and before the house 
could afford explanations, or draw up the documents which were 
afterwards so voluminously rendered, it had been irretrievably 
destroyed. Eeasons for this strange issue appeared in time. Under 
the wealth and influence of the house, Sir Charles had considered 
himself slighted, and he recorded, perhaps on his convictions, how- 
ever erroneous, that its further existence was dangerous. He saw 
also an opportunity for ridding the English Government of the 
annual payment of seven lacs— 70,000if. — ^for the p^shkush, or 
Capitaiisa- f^ihute for the Northern Circars, which had been 
pSfcuSof P^^<2f^3,lly disbursed to the Nizam from year to year 
the isTortherE since their cession. This p^shkiish was, therefore, 
Circars. capitalised, to represent the sums due — 78,70,670 rupees 

to Messrs. Palmer’s, and 20,00,000 to the company; 98,70,670 
rupees — 987,000Z, — or, in a fraction above, oiiiy twelve and a half 
years’ purchase of the annual payment. 
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From tliis arbitrary course, two promiueutly important results 
ensued. First, tbe utmost ofieuce was given to bisHigii- offence to 
ness tlie Nizam, by the cessation of tbe p^shlaisb under 
any circumstances — ^mucb more on a point connected with tbe 
financial aifairs of bis dominions, with wMcb tbe British Govern- 
ment bad no pretence whatever of interference, ilis protestations 
were in proportion bitter and vehement; but they were unheeded, 
and the act of spoliation has neither been forgiven nor forgotten to 
this day. It was considered a deliberate insult, and an arbitrary 
exercise of power over a helpless ally, and it was un- 
(Questionably both; while the sum allowed was quite results of a© 
inadequate to the value obtained. Secondly, to Chundoo 
Lall, or to the Nizam’s government, the payment of the loan was 
of no practical benefit, but indeed much the contrary : for it loosed 
the minister’s hands, and drove him into the power of Arabs, 
Patfos, Gosains, military chiefs, and local bankers, who, desperate 
as the credit of the State was, extorted the highest possible rates 
of usurious interest and bonuses for years afterwards, and brought 
it to the verge of extinction. ^So long,’ said Chundoo Lall, ^as 
I can borrow three and pay one, I can go on.’ 

It was not, however, before the payment of the loan only that 
the house of William Palmer & Co. broke down. All canaesfor 
their other dealings, of every kind, were at the same time veujjof wm. 
proclaimed to be illegal, and the consequences were in- Palmer &co.‘ 
evitable destruction. All outstanding debts, instalments, districts 
held in mortgage, district advances for timber and cotton, were 
foifeited. The house paid twenty-five per cent by way of instalment, 
but its further exertions were for the time utterly paralysed. The 
sequel to these transactions did not follow for several years, and 
will be related in its appropriate place ; but tbe morti- 
fications to which Lord Hastings had been exposed by «f Lord 
the unworthy suspicions of the Court of Directors, and 
more than insinuations of corrupt motives in regard to Sir William 
BumhoM’s connection with William Palmer & Co., were insup- 
portable. He sent home his resignation in 1821, though he did not 
leave India till January 1, 1823 : a great and good man, who, like 
Clive, Warren Hastings, and Lord Wellesley, was yet to experience 
the bitter effects of that clique by which Ms greatest acts> and most 
triumphant policy, had been persistently opposed. 
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mn ABMIKISTBATIOir OF XOEB AMHEEST— CTE BEEMESE' WA'E, 

182S 10 1825. 


Lobb Hasthstos was succeeded tlie senior membei 

Mr. Adam Ooimcil, who bad uniformly opposed all Ms libera! 
goreraor- uieasures, and who bad assisted in, if not brought about, 
general. the ruin of Messrs. William Palmer & Go. Mr. OaU" 
ning bad been nominated to succeed the governor-general ; but be 
preferred to remain in the English ministry, and of the two other 
LordAmberst candidates, Lord William Bentinck, and Lord Amherst 
appointed. recently conducted an embassy to China, the 

choice fell upon Lord Amherst ; hut it was seven months before 
he arrived in India. During this period, the narrow, despotic 
mind of Mr. Adam found congenial employment in ruining Mr. 
Silk BucMngham, the editor of one of the Calcutta newspapers, by 
deporting Mm from India, and prohibiting the issue of his paper. 
This was the only event of moment by which the interregnum was 
rendered memorable, and by which it attained an unenviable noto- 
riety. Mr. Adam died at sea, on his passage home, and thus es- 
caped the retaliation of Mr. Buckingham before the English people, 
and Mr. Buckingham was subsequently silenced by an annuity. 

Lord Amherst reached Calcutta on August 1, 1823, and found 
Disturbed relations of the Government of India with the 

Burmese in an unsatisfactory and menacing position. 
Burmab. During the administration of Lord Hastings, the Bur- 
mese, in, 1818, had arrogantly demanded the cession of the whole 
of Eastern Bengal, and threatened to take it, if not given up*-^ The 
governor-general, affecting to believe the letter a forgery, sent it 
back without comment; but it was not the less an authentic docu- 
ment, It proceeded out of the success which had attended the 
Riirmese extepsign of their dominions, which, in 1822. ha d included 
Afl aam by conq ueaL. aM 1^hu^ brought them, without any inter- 
vening power, to the frontiers of the British. Over the province of 
Assam the authonty of the English had not been extended ; and 
up to the date of its conquest, from a very early period, it had not 
only preserved its entire independence, but maintaiued its position 
against every attempt to subdue it by the Imperial viceroys of 
The Burmese Desirous as the Burmese were for war with 

occupy the English, affairs were brought to a crisis by a claim 
iaade by the Burmese governor of Assam to the island 
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vol Shalipoqree^ tlie moutb. of tlie^_N^^nver j and without at- 
tending to the goverhbr-generaFs desire that thelight to it should 
he decided by a mutual commission, forcibly occupied it by troops, 
which drove out the British detachment in charge, The island 
Iwith some loss. The island was soon recovered, and a *'ecovered. 
'renionstrance addressed to the Edng of Ava ; hut this only produced 
a fresh ebullition of arrogance, and Maha Bundoola, the great 
Burmese general, was dispatched with an army, and a pair of golden 
fetters, to conquer Bengal, and send the governor-general, bound, 
to the ^ golden feet ’ of the Mng, 

Eenionstrance being useless, Lord Amherst, finding the Burmese 
general was preparing to invade Bengal on two points, i>ordAmhersc 
issued a declaration of war on F ehruary,24,. 1824. ■ In deciareftwiM*. 
regar<rtd*fimds for tlie war, the situation of Government was one 
of unexampled prosperity. There was a surplus of two millions 
sterling a year, and ten millions sterling were in reserve in the 
public treasuries ; and there was no apprehension felt as to the 
conduct of the native troops in a foreign country, who, at Java, 
the Mauritius, and in Egypt, had already proved their , 

devotion. The greatest dimculty was in selecting a attacking 
point for invasion. The eastern part of Bengal was a * 
succession of forests, morasses, and deep unford able streams j the 
climate was known to he most unhealthly, if not deadly, and the 
difficulty of transporting an army by land, with all its stores, was 
evidently insuperable. On the other hand, Captain 
Canning, who had been employed as envoy to the Bur- canning’s 
mese court, suggested an attack by sea on Eangoon, to 
be followed by an advance up the river Irrawaddy ; and this plan 
was ultimately carried out. 

The Burmese had, in the meantime, been prompt in action. They 
iiad sent 20,000 men, under Bundoola, to the frontier of Burmese 
Bengal, where they biro ve in and destroyed a light proceedings, 
detachment, under Captain Norton, on May 17 ; but their progress 
was checked by the advance of a regular force from Bengal. 
Meanwhile the army of invasion, consisting of 12,000 men, chiefly 
from Madras, had assembled at the Andaman Islands Bangoon 
under the command of captured, 

on Irrawaddy, 

was occupied', “ almost without resistance.'""'* itdvance, however, 
proved impossible'? the heavy continuous rain prevented move- 
ment for six months, and the aimy had to lie inactive, suffering 
from short supplies of bad unwholesome rations, and the climate. 
Some employment was found in minor operations on the Tenasserim 
coast, when its capital, ^ Martaban, „ w possession Martaban 

of? and also in the capture of stockades near Eangoon, 
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many of which were extremely strong, but in most instances ill 
defended. 

On December 1, Bundoola, abandoning Ms attack on Bengal, 
^ , arrived near Bangoon with an army of 60,000 men, 

attacks and the campaign opened in earnest. He com- 
iiangoon. operations by stockading the whole of Ms 

front, which was effected with great skill and rapidity. On the 
6th these stockades were attacked by a combined force of infantry 
and gunboats, and partly destroyed ; but Bundoola retaliated on 
Hia defeat ^ assault on the English position at the 

great pagoda, which was repulsed with heavy loss to 
his forces, and followed up by four columns, which broke through 
the Burmese stockades and breastworks, and drove their whole 
army from the field. On the 15th the capture of the strong 
stockaded position of Kokein followed, and Bundoola retreated to 
Donabew with his whole army. On the side of Arracan, two 
nifflcnitiea expeditions proved failures, not from opposition by the 
iH Assam. enemy, for none was experienced, and Colonel Bichards, 
with an insigmficant force, had occupied the c apit al of Assam 5 
but the impossibility of conveying troops tMo'ffgff'ftirosfe"^ 
morasses had forced Colonel Shuldham and Ms army of 7,000 men 
to return, and General Morrison, who marched from Chittagong 
with 10,000 men, lost most of them by the pestilential fever of 
Arracan, and the survivors were recalled. These movements 
gave rise to a deplorable episode of the war, in the disaffection of 
Mutiny of Sepoy regiments, the 26th, 47th, and 62nd, which 

three Sepoy were under orders for Assam, and the actual mutiny 
regiments. 47th. The Burmese war had become a terror 

to men who had fought through the campaigns in Central India. 
The climate of the country, the magical arts of the Burmese, and 
their supposed invincibility, had possessed the minds of the 
Sepoys with a weird dread j and there was«ome discontent also 
about carriage. On November 1, the 47th was ordered to parade 
in marching order, for inspection. Some of the men obeyed, but 
the rest refused to attend the parade. On the 2nd the order 
was repeated, and two of H.M.^s regiments, with a detachment of 
artillery, were sent to the station — Barrackpoor — ^to enforce its 
execution. The three native regiments were paraded, and a 
solemn warning was conveyed to the 47th, after which their native 
officers left them. They were ordered to ground their arms, but 
they received the word witb defiant shouts, on wMcb tbe artillery 
present opened fire. The Sepoys broke, and fied, and eleven men 
were killed. The mutiny of the 47th. was thus summarily re- 
pressed ; the 26tb and 62nd were not noticed, but the number of 
tbe 47th was struck out of the list of the army 
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After the failures in Bengal, there remained only the route hy 
file Irrawaddy ; and in February, Sir ^ArcMhald Camp- , 

/hell .was . prepared to advance, in three eolnmns, of 
which the central, by land, w-as under his own com- 
mand ; the second in boats under Brigadier Cotton, and the third, 
under Colonel Sale, having been first sent to take Bassein, which 
was easily effected, ^^iturned to Eangoon. Brigadier Cotton, 
whose force only amounted to 600 men, attacked the famous 
stockaded position of Bonahew on March 7 ; hut it was defended 
by 12,000 of the fio'W^' -oFtS^^Burmese army, under 
the renowned Bundoola in person, and the assault 
was repulsed. On hearing of this event, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, whose force was considerably in advance, returnedj 
and during a homhardment of the position on Apiil 3, Bundoola 
was killed by a shell, whereupon the whole Burmese 
army retreated, leaving all their guns and stores, and the tmed. 
position was occupied without resistance. No further TheBumcso 
opposition was experienced, and on the 25th ,Prome^^ 
the capital of Lower Burmah, wl® occupied the army, which 
took up quarters for the monsoon. Hence Sir Archibald Camp- 
hell gave it to he understood that he was empowered proposias 
to negotiate for peace; and the Burmese, who had 
again assembled an army of 60,000 men, sent envoys to him for 
the purpose of negotiation. The terms proposed by the governor- 
general were, however, rejected by the king, and at the close of 
the rains the war was resumed. 

' At this time Sir A. Campbell had not more than 6,000 men 
with him ; fiut they were in high health, and the real value of the 
Burmese in war had been already tested. The first expedition 
against the enemy, an attack on the position of Wati- ^he war 
j^on, on November 16, was repulsed with a loss of 200 woceeds. 
men, and Brigadier MacDougall, who was in command. The 
enemy, as they had done at Eangoon, now gradually drew round 
Frome ; and on Becemher 1, Sir A. Campbell attacked 
their stockades on the Nawain river, and carried them campbeirs 
in succession ; and on January 19, the position of Mai- 
lown was similarly assaulted and captured,, with a great number 
of guns, and much of war. 

M king, now really alarmed, dispatched Br, Price, an 
American missionary, from Ava, to ascertain terms of 
peace; hut before an answer could he obtained, the sues for 
Burmese commander, Muring Phuring, had marched 
direct upon Prome, with 16,000 men — all that remained to him. 
Sir Archibald Campheli had only 1,300 men available, but he 
attacked the Burmese at once, on February 9, 1826, and drove 
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tliem ignommiousiy from tlie field. Tlie defeated general car- 
The Burmese ^fied the news of Ms own loss to ilva, and begged for 
aefeateo. beheaded the same evening, 

and the king set himself in earnest to obtain peace, sending Br. 
The king’s Price and Mr. Jordan, American missionaries, with his 

own ministers, and a portion of the money before 
Campbell. demanded, to Sir Ai’chibald Campbell, who by this 
time had advanced to Yandahoo, within sixty miles of the capital. 
Treaty of Pke terms of a treaty were soon arranged, and it was 
Yandaboo. finally executed on February 24. By it the Burmese 
;bing ceded Tenasserim^ Arraq^^ and Assam: and agreed to pay a 
^ million sterling, on account of the expenses of the war, of which 
I tweniy-five lacs — 250,000Z. — ^were forthwith delivered. An envoy 
I from the governor-general wa^ also to reside at Ava for the future. 
I There was no doubt that this war had been mismanaged; but 
Effects of neither the country nor the climate, nor indeed the 

the war. enemy, had been understood. The Burmese power and 

resources had been vastly overrated ; and had the expedition been 
deferred to a proper season, when, as it did at last, it could have 
advanced at once by land, it would no doubt have carried all before 
it, and concluded a peace in one season. The war cost nearly 
1^000, OOOZ. sterling; but the provinces obtained have proved 
cheap at this cost, and are still improving. Assam produces tea 
equal to that of China, and the cultivation is fast increasing. 
Arracan is the most fertile rice district in India, and the Tenas- 
seiim coast boasts of the city and port of Moulmein, erst a small 
village, now an entrepot for Eastern commerce, with a trade of 
nearly 1,000,000^. a year. The Court of Directors, who had 
hitherto been accustomed to value the issue of a war only by what 
it would yield, were astonished by the expenditure which had 
swept away all Lord Hastings’s accumulations, and there was a 
loud ciy for Lord Amherst’s recal; but he was nevertheless 
suffered to remain. 


THE ADMISriSTHATIOK OP XOED AHHEEST (eonchded)^ 

^ 1825 TO 1828. 


The result of the English invasion of Burmah was watched with 
Native intense and extraordinary anxiety by all classes of the 
th?Smese credulous and superstitious people of India ; and to the 
war. strange magical acts of the Burmese, and their invinci-^ 
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bio prowess, were attributed the inaction of tbe array which had 
been sent. The truth, which lay in heavy continuous rain, bad 
food, and a count 17 which became a hooded morass, was credited 
by none. The English, who had crushed Mahrattas, Patans, and 
Pindharees in a single campaign, lay, it was actually believed, 
helpless before an enemy who slew their soldiers by Ahsurd 
incantation, or prevented them from ^ raising their feet,’ creduijty. 
and so confined them to a narrow strip of coast, where all must 
inevitably perish. No reports on this subject, however absurd, 
were too gross for credence, and by them many hopes were 
awakened among the military classes, now unemployed, with 
whom war and rapine had been the hereditary occupation of 
centuries. The English would, no doubt, persevere in the Bur- 
mese war; hut they would sacrifice their army, and then — the old 
flags would be raised, and the result would not a second time be 
doubtful. Many strange crises of native feelings bad from time 
to time arisen in India; but it is questionable whether any more 
universally experienced, or in which the truth was more hope- 
lessly obscured and denied, was ever before encountered. There 
is always, However, a culminating point in such periods of excite- 
ment, and in this instance it appeared at Bhurtpoor. 

No disaffection had been manifested by the Jats since Lord 
Lake’s peace with them in 1805; but their rajah was Affairs of 
dead, Ms son had succeeded, and his heir, a boy of 
tender age, had been recognised by the government of India at 
his special request, and a political officer had assisted at the cere» 
mony. Hardly a year had elapsed before the boy sue- 
ceeded his father ; but Doorj un SM, his cousin, set him usurps tue 
aside, and confined himTpScnng Emself at the head of 
the troops, and proclaiming his own succession. Sir David Och- 
terlony — who held the office of political agent to the 
governor-general in Northern India, was perfectly ociuerionys 
aware of the existing feeling among the native military 
classes, and saw that any successful adventurer would draw tens 
of thousands of idle men to his standard for another struggle for 
dominion. He was prompt in action. He ordered an army of 
16,000 men and 100 guns to support the nomination of the British 
Government, and would have attacked Bhurtpoor forthwith, but 
Lord Amherst pirevented him. He was peremptorily ordered to re- 
call the troops and the proclamation he had issued ; and the veteran 
soldier and diplomatist, perceiving the animus of the order he had 
received, resigned his office, after writing an able protest, and re- 
tired to Meerut. He never recovered the indignil 7 he 
had suffered, and died two months afterwards, as he sir David 
said, of a broken heart. Sir Charles Metcalfe had been 
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Bummoned from Hyderabad in anticipation of Sir David’s resigna- 
tion^ and eventually took charge of political affairs. 

There can be no doubt that Sir David Ochteriony’s policy was 
the true one, and his sacrifice to satisfy a Calcutta party was an 
act of weakness on the part of the governoi’-general which was 
Native Welcomed with avidity by the disaffected. There en- 

opininn in sued Only one comment on the transaction throughout 

Engfish^ India, — the English are afraid to attack Bhurtpoor. 

Inaction ; Doorjun Sal, who would have yielded to a real show of 
force, would have submitted; the Jat chiefs would have rallied 
round their lawful prince ; and the disaffected would have beeji 
w overawed. As it 'was, they were encouraged ; and in 

a short time 2o,000 men had engaged themselves, ‘ to 
hght the company behind the walls which had defied Lord Lake, 
the conqueror of Hindostan.’ And not only this, but the whole 
of the north-west, with its seething crowds of petty chiefs and 
military adventurers, the lawless chieftains of Bundelkhund and 
AlalvTah, the Mahrattaa of Sindia and Holkar, were, it was evident 
on the best grounds, prepared to support the rising should any 
chance of success appear. Lord Amherst and his council were 
dismayed ; nor was it till the arrival of Sir Charles 
Mettvifrys Metcalfe from Hyderabad that the effects of the panic 
minute. were redeemed. His minute on the subject is one of 
the finest of his state papers. He recorded that not only the 
interest, but the duty of the British Government to the people it 
had already rescued from anarchy, required the exercise of a bold, 
prompt, and uncompromising policy in regard to Bhurtpoor; and 
finally the governor-general and his council confirmed the opinion. 

There was no delay ; 20,000 troops of all arms, with 100 pieces 
I Preparations artillery, took the field and marched upon Bhurtpoor, 
|f(>r the siege under the command of LtOcL^XIombermere, the com- 
tuf Shurtpoor. The army arrived on December 10, 

jg|gK®jLik9.,, ^siege cqmmen^^^^ Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had 
joined Lord Combermere, again attempted to convince Doorjun Sal 
and the insurgents of their folly ; hut he could make no impression, 
they were too deeply compromised by intrigues at every native 
strength of court iu India to recede, and the siege operations pro- 
the fort. greased in earnest. Bhurtpoor had been much strength- 
ened since the previous siege, which had exposed the wealmess 
of some of the defences, and was impregnable before any ordinary 
attack. The heaviest artillery made no impression upon its 
immense walls and bastions, which were constructed of tenacious 
day only : and at length mining was resorted to — a course advised 
from the first by Lieutenant Forbes, of the Engineers, hut previously 
rejected. On January 18, a great mine containing 10,000 pounds 
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of ganpowder, laid under tlie principal bastion and counterscarp of 
tbe ditcli, was exploded, and the fort was stormed and 
captm-ed in a few hours ; 6,000 of the enemj perished is stormed 
in its defence, but the loss of the British did not exceed 
1,000 of all ranks. Boorjun was apprehended in an attempt 
to escape, and the boy rajah was placed upon his throne on Janu- 
ary 20, 1826, by Sir Charles Metcalfe and the commander-in-chief. 
The fortifications were thrown down into the ditch, and the whole 
levelled with the adjacent ground. 

So far the proceedings of the army had been glorious 5 but the 
public wealth and property of the family were seized private 
as prize money by the forces, 'and, in the words of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, ^ our plundering, under the name of priae-maney. 
prize, has been very disgraceful, and has tarnished our well-earned 
honour.’ The only alternative to save the property of the State 
would have been to grant a substantial donation to the troops as 
an equivalent ; hut this was not adopted, owing to the effects of 
severe financial pressure, and the ‘ prize money ’ of Bhurtpoor was 
subsequently divided among its captors. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the effect of the capture of Bhurtpoor tbe capture 
combined with the destiuction of its fortifications : and 


■ with this victory , and the conclu sion p f ^Jha^Bur-mese. war^^the 
ope n disaff e ction of the armed classes of India passed aw(iy;,.,,3iJace. 
Boorjun Sal, now a prisoner at Benares, ‘ Ead failed, no one else 
remained to lead a desperate enterprise : and the real power of 
the English, their inexhaustible resources, and their unfailing 
^ikbaF or prestige, became perhaps more fully impressed upon 
the native mind than before. 

Lord Amherst had been created an earl for his services, and had 
received the thanks of the Courts of Directors Lord Amherst 
Proprietors. His health had been indifferent in India, created an 
and he proceeded on a tour in the north-west provinces 
at the close of 1826, visiting the principal cities, receiving the 
homage of the chiefs, and finally retiring to Simlah in the Hiraa- ‘ 
layas, for the hot weather, the first time it had been 
used as a vice- regal sanatorium. ' During his absence, established 
the Cduhcil at Calcutta again signalised itself by an 
attack upon the press, one editor being summarily 
deported for a harmless squib ; but during his residence in Calcutta, 
Iiord Amherst had supported the press liberally, and relaxed 
many restrictions now re-imposed. The governor- 
general’s progress through the provinces of Tipper effects uf the 
India was attended with excellent effect. He visited general‘8 
Lukhnow, where the Nawab, now king, then in infirm 
health, died in the month of October 1827, and was succeeded by 
' a m 2 
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I Ms Sony Solimaa J41i. In a visit to the ex-eraperor of Dehly, Ms 
I fotiire position was pointed out to Mm; and at Si mlah, visits from 
agents of Runjeet Singh, Sindia, Holkar, and the princes of Raj- 
I pootanai with the various questions relating to each, fully occu- 
Death of lordship's attention. In March of 1827, the 

I powiutBAo great Dowlut Rao Sindia died of a chronic disease 
smdia. which he had long been afflicted. He left no 

issue, male or female ; but his wife, Baiza Bye, was allowed to 
adopt a successor, and a boy of eleven years old, Jm kojee. was 
^elected from among his relatives, and recognised by the governor- 
geneiiL'""!^^^ family, that reigning 

Sindias leave no male heirs, which, up to the present day, has 
leen strangely fulfilled. 

The only other political event of importance which deserves 
The Rajah of attainment of his majority by the Rajah 

Berar attains of Nagpoor : when Ms territories, which had been 
his majority, admirable skill by Mr. Jenkins, from the 

period of his election to the sovereignty, in 1818, were delivered 
over to his charge. Material prosperity, and cultivation, had in- 
creased to an extent never before known in Berar ; but the pros- 
perity of the people only served to incite exaction, and in a 
comparatively short period the last memorials of Mr. Jenkins’ 
benevolent administration had been utterly eradicated. 

Lord Amherst’s departure from India was accelerated by the 
Lord Amherst intelligence of the dangerous illness of his daughter, 
leaves India, jgft Calcutta iu February 1828, having some 

time before sent home his resignation. For the present he was 
succeeded by Mr. Butterworth Bayley, the senior mem- 
Benttnck her of Oouncil ; but Lord William Bentinck had ob- 

Bucceeds. tained the appointment of governor-general in 1827, 

and he arrived in Calcutta on July 4, 1828. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

. , .V * PEOGRESS IN MADRAS AND BOMBAY, 1813 TO T828. 

Since the termination of the war with Tippoo Sooltan, the pro- 
gress of events in the southern presidency, Madras, had been very 
sir Thomjis enemies remained to be overcome, and 

Mnnro's land tbe whole of the Ceded and conquered ' provinces re- 
wttiements. tranquil. There was some difficulty, however, 

in establishing the demand for land revenue on an uniform basis, 
and it was not till Sir Thomas, then Colonel, Munro, who had 
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|een placed in charge of the ceded districts, struck out a plan 
for' g^enefail settlements, that "^y d^idM measures were adopted- 
Like all parts of India in which the Mahomedans had jrative 
not interfered with the original Hindoo system, it ex- «ystetn. 
isted ail over the new districts : not, perhaps, in so perfect a form 
as in the Deccan, but still sufficiently intact to preserve its dis 
tinctive existence, and to form a foundation for regular proceed- 
ings. The first attempts at settlement were made in 
imitation of Bengal with the few Zemindars^ or la nded with 
.gjopmtorSj^ who were found to exist ; butthese^aSeS'*^”**”^*^’ 
were’^ no wise analogous to the Zemindars of Bengal. There 
the land had ceased to belong to the people. Their original rights, 
whatever they had been, had ceased to exist, and the land had 
passed into the possession of the Zemindars. In the ■ 

Madras provinces, on the contrary, the land, according 
to immemorial custom, belonged to the people in right of occu ' 
pancy, subject to the payment of the rulers’ taxes ; and the indi- 
vidual tenures were Meras, which involved hereditary occupation 
on payment of a fixed rent — with tenancies at will, in regard to 
lands which had originally" been Meras, but had lapsed into the . 
general village stock, and could be rented from year to year by 
payment in money, or by a proportion of the crop in kind. The ^ 
so-called Zemindars, therefore^ not^ iu gener^, proprietmSTtrf 
iHelSiI^ '■fhougS tliey 'possessed inffividual. , , . pghts ; 

"were* with the exception of those who were hereditary princes or 
nobles of formerly existent Hindoo or Mahomedan dynasties, for 
the most part district or village officers^ some of revenue, some 
poeitioit p.iiu«oniKi 

of great antiquity. Any settlements with pftrties in 
such positions necessarily failed ; and the people reseated xt aiiadaw. 
them, as conferring new rights upon the Zemindars, to which they 
were not entitled by ancient usage. The so-called Zemindars, 
therefore, became no more in fact than fiirmers of the revenue, 
which gave rise to many abases, and was extremely unpopular. 

These questionsled Colonel Munro to consider the propriety and 
possibility of making settlements with the people them- ayotwary 
selves, or Ryots, as they are usually termed ; and .his 
measures, which had a semblance of possibility and even improve- 
ment upon the old native system, were put in operation, ^eans - 

The lands of^ery„yi,%ge_w^ j 0 ugh ,.**‘'**^ 

; a nd a demand, e qual to one-third of the^ - 

p roduce o f^each cro p or Tn the first place, ‘the 

demand was tbo Eigh^as the old" Hindoo rate was from a seventh 
to a fifth : and, in the second, the proprietary rights of the people 
I were not considered. It was a vast aggregation of tenants at will, 
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Hud was marked by many oppressive clauses. Lands were allotted 
serere ^5 individuals which they might be unable or unwil- 

penaitios. ijjjg cultivate, yet they could be punished by fine or 
even flogging for refusal. When the crops of certain fields failed, 
their rent could be assessed upon the village cultivation in general. 
Above all, the cultivator was taxed according to the crop he had 
sown, not according to the value of the land ; and the duty of an 
officer of government was to visit every village, revise the record 
of cultivation, and assess the crop as it stood. 

It will be understood how prolific such a system was in abuses 
Abuses of kinds, and of oppression of the people ; but it 

tijesystewj. secured, for a time, a larger amount of revenue than 
had ever before been collected, and the system was therefore 
lauded and confirmed. When General Munro visited England in 
1818, he was created a Knight Commander of the Bath fcr Ms 
services both in a military and civil capacity, and he returned to 
Mo6tflcation goveruor of the presidency in which he had so 

of tite rales. ]ojjg served. Now, as administrator general over the. 
whole of the provinces, he could calmly review the working of 
tlie land revenue system : and it is recorded to his credit, that he 
had no hesitation in undoing much of his own work, and relaxing 
the most stringent of the former crude and oppressive regulations. 
Cultivation was rendered voluntary; imprisonment and other 
punishment for refusals to cultivate, cesses, for failure of crops, 
and, in general, ail the objeetidnable provisions of the old system, 
were abolished ,* hut even Sir Thomas could not get beyond a 
yearly seItTement with each cultivator, and thus the yearly ten- 
ancies at will were continued. The ancient hereditary rights and 
^aSicesTOTlnlo'IS^^efade ; while it was certain that the new 
i system not only perpetuated the evils of the immediately preceding 
exaetive native governments, hut actually exceeded them. There 
were gross errors in regard to the land settlements in Bengal and 
in the north-western provinces ; but it is questionable whether 
anything so universally d epressing and , demoralising as the Byot- 
Wltry„system of Madms was^^ei^ttempted^ The bid native" 

proprietary ' north-western provineewS, in many eases, dis- 

appeared under the action of the English laws, and of fmiid, which 
it was impossible to check ; but the people, even in such instances, 
were not reached as in Madras, and in the most material respects 
were not interfered with. 

The relaxations in the revenue system of Madras, however, such 
had heen the misery consequent upon its first establish- 
Munro*8 ment, rendered Sir Thomas Munro most popular among 
i>opuiarity. people of the country ; and over all hereditary rights 
and charitable endowments he had extended his protectiem. He 
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would laa^e retired in 1824 ; but remained, especiail}^ to make pro- 
vision for the Burmese war, until 1827, when, in a fareweli visit 
to bis old provinces and native friends, he sank under an attack of 
cholera at Puteechinta, near Gootj, to the great grief 
of the entire population he had governed and been 
intimately connected with for the whole period of his service. 

In Bombay, the people had been more fortunate. Mr. Elphin- 
stone, wbo^was thoroughly acqnm the existing BomMi' 

institutions of the Mahratta country, very judiciously 
made no alteration in them. The Pdsh wall’s territory had become 
80 wasted by mal-administration, exaction, and plunder, that, 
added to the ravages of war and local banditti, much of it was 
lying waste ; hamlets and tillages had disappeared, villages had 
dwindled into hamlets, and once prosperous towns into half-deserted 
villages. To restore confidence and encourage the re-cultivation 
of the land was the first object. BI|isy settlements were made with 
villages on terms of five years; and though the principle has been 
called Byotwar, and each ,oultivators land and payments were 
entered in the village accounts, there was no interfeience with his 
proceedings ; and on the old native system, the assessment lay not 
on the crop, as in Madras, but on the land itself. Nor was tiny 
change 'made i'A this proceeding until by enquiry and experience 
the government was enabled to carry out a more permanent and 
beneficial settlement. During his incumbency, Mr.,,Blpliinstone 
completed the. cofe, of civil ^ procedure ofvu and 

which had been commenced by Governor Duncan and 
Sir James Mackintosh, and which, of all the older codes of India, 
has been found the most practical and most suited to the people, 
and has required less subsequent alteration. Luminous and simple, 
it provided for every existing want, and secured freedom and pro- 
tection ; and from first to last bas contributed, in no small degree, 
to the social advancement of the country in which it was pro- 
mulgated. 

After the Mahratta war, the noble province of Khand^sh, which 
had been formerly a garden imder its Mahomedan kings, 
was found to be, for the most part, a desert jimgle. It 
had furnished the great plundering ground of Holkar and Sindia; 
and the Bheels, who had been repressed by the Mahomedane, had 
returned to it and increased its desolation. Forces were outram’s 
continually employed against them; but it was not till 
Lieutenant James, afterwards Sir James, Outram, of tlie Biieeia. 
23rd Bombay Native Infantry, threw himself among them, visited 
their haunts at great personal risk, and made friends of their rude 
chiefs, that any impression was made on them. By degrees, also, 
a Bheel corps was raised by him : and by these and other means, 
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the habits of this Mtberto intractable aboriginal race were reformed. 
Sir James Outram afterwards attained Mgb distinction j but it is 
doubtful whether any act of his life confers more honour on Mm 
than his reclamation of his wild hunting companions, the Bheels 
of Khand^sh. 

The only other disturbances of any moment which rufSed the 
Ramoossee tranquillity of Mr. Elphinstone’s administration was the 
Insurrection, insurrection of the Bamoosees — another aboriginal tribe 
dispersed through the villages of the Deccan — under Oomaj ee Naik. 
It was, however, chiefly confined to the province of Ahmednugger, 
and directed principally against the Brahmins, of whom the Naik 
had a hitter hatred. Oomajee contrived, after the dispersion of his 
followers in 1827, to escape for some time ; but he was eventually 
cleverly apprehended at Punderpoor, and suffered the penalty of his 
crimes. Mr. Elphinstone returned to England in 1827, and was 
succeeded by Sir John Malcolm. 

After Sir Charles Metcalfe’s departure, the office of Kesident at 
ProviBciai Hyderabad was conferred upon Mr. W. By am Martin, 
jMiministra- a Bengal civilian of large experience in * regtiiation ’ 
mJnrn’s*'® judicial affairs. The European agency for the adrainis- 
EngiSi?”* the dominions of his Highness the Nizam, 

officers. established by Sir Charles Metcalfe, was considerably 
enlarged, and with very beneficial results to the people. The 
first revenue settlements, like those in the P^shwah’s late terri- 
tories had been made for terms of five years, and no interference 
had been exercised with the existent village administration. As 
these settlements expired, others were made on the same principle. 
iThe great object to which the employment of the English officers 
|was directed, and, indeed, of the whole system, was to prevent 
exaction in excess of the rental by the native collectors ; and the 
protection to the people ensured by these means resulted in an 
immense increase of cultivation, while the revenue, enhanced in 
proportion, was punctually realised. So long as the old Nizam, 
Sikundur Jah, lived, no change was made j for he had thoroughly 
appreciate'^ results which had indeed become self-evident, in the 
The English which they imposed upon the rapacity of his 

officers are minister, Chundoo Lali. But on his demise in 1820, 
and the succession of his son, Nasir-ood-Dowlah, a de- 
mand was somewhat rudely made by hM*“nt ithe Instigation of 
Chundoo Tjall, who had become impatient of control, for a sudden 
yecall of all^Jnglish officers employed in pivil duties; and though 
those were allowed to remaifi wlm had concluded settlements, till 
the period of their expiration, their authority was circumscribed, 
and the people soon, and very bitterly, experienced the deplorable 
change which the measure involved. 
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These several transactions have, perhaps, comparatively little 
connection vrith the general history of India, but as they involved 
the well-being of many millions of its people, a brief notice of 
them is recorded. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE ABMIKISTRATION OP LOB» WILLIAM BEKTINCA, ' 

1828 TO 1830. 

The results of Lord William Bentinck’s government of India are 
so admirably summarised in the inscription on his statue at Cal- 
cutta, written by Lord Macaulay, that they form the most appro- 
priate introduction to the variety of great means of advancement 
of which he was the author. This eloquent record has been, and 
■will be in the fature, read by thousands, with the conviction that 
it is not only literally true, but that his administration formed the 
basis of all the benevolent measures which have since arisen to 
redeem the English from those accusations of selfish and exclusive 
policy in regard to the natives of the country, with which they were 
charged. The inscription on the pedestal of the statue 
runs as follows: — ^This statue is erected to William on^e^stame 
Cavendish Bentinck, who, during seven years, ruled wnnam 
India with eminent prudence, integrity, and benevo- 
lenee ; who, placed at the head of a great empire, never laid aside 
the simplicity and moderation of a private citizen; who infused 
into Oriental despotism the spirit of British freedom ; who never 
forgot that the eud of government is the welfare of the governed ; 
who abolished cruel rites ; who effaced humiliating distinctions ; 
who allowed liberty to the expression of public opinion j whose 
constant study it was to elevate the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the government committed to his charge this monu- 
ment was erected by men who, differing from each other in race, in 
manners, and in religion, cherish, with equal veneration and grati- 
tude, the memory of his wrise, upright, and paternal administration/ 
No such record exists of the services of any previous governor^ 
sreneral of India : and the brilliant triumphs of Clive, of Warren 
Hastings, of Lord Wellesley, and the Marquess of Has- ^ , 

tings, are wanting in the peculiar and hitherto non-t his admiuss- 
existent charm which is attached to the memory of 
Lord William Bentinck. During his incumbency, there were no 
glorious victories to be recorded, for no enemies remained to be 
overcome ; but the successful development of mor^ force, and the 
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conversion of long-existing prejudices into a steady policy of im- 
provement and advancement, is a triiimpb. even more transcendent 
in the aggregate than that of successful war. Yet Lord William 
Bentinck had already been roughly dismissed from his government 
of Madras, and there were many who, from the early measures of 
his government of India, predicted even greater failure than, as 
was alleged, had attended his first Indian career. 

His simple habits, the absence of State etiquette, which had been 
a distinctive feature of his predecessors, and, above all, the mea- 
sures he had pledged himself to carry out, rendered him at first 
Ffnanciai unpopular in a high degree, both with the civil service 
reforms. army. He had hound himself to effect re- 

forms in the disbursements of the State, which the cost of the 
Burmese war had rendered imperative; but despite the opposi- 
tion which he immediately encountered, he proceeded with them 
without delay. The allowances of the Civil Service were re- 
duced, and as far as possible proportioned in regard to the 
various ranks and offices; but the measures of retrenchment as 
regarded the army involved more difficult considerations and no 
Half Batta danger. The Half Batta question, as it was termed, 

question. aficcted every officer and man in the army, and pro- 
duced violent remonstrance and opposition. If the Court of 
Directors had given the governor-general a discretion to deal 
with the order they had sent to him according to circumstances, 
it is more than probable, from bis recorded opinion, that the in- 
eigniticant saving it finally accomplished, which did not exceed 
two lacs (20,000^.) a year, would have been abandoned ; but in pro- 
portion as the demands of the army rose, the determination to exact 
absolute obedience from the officers continued, both by tbe Court and 
tbe governor-general; and in the end the measure was determined 
upon, though not as regarded the whole army. Stations within 
400 miles from Calcutta only suffered, while all beyond were 
exempted. Having carried their points of obedience, it would 
have been an act of grace on tbe part of tbe directors to have 
acknowledged the faithful submission of their army by the aboli- 
tion of the order; but, irritating and practically unnecessary as it 
was, it remained in force to the last The magnanimity which 
would have directed its revision was absent. 

The resumption of rent-free tenures was ^another unpopular 
Eesumptfon measure as regarded the natives of Bengal ; but bad a 
foundation in justice to the State. The alienar 
Bengal, tions of land by Talookdars, Zemindars, and even 
petty village officers, under our own and former native govern- 
ments, had been very large — ^in many instances they were without 
any sanction of superior authority, and the whole were revised. 
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Those wlio could establish their rights to free lands were con- 
Brmed in them 5 from those who failed to do so they were 
resumed. The saving to G-overnment was about thirty lacs 
(800,000/.) a year. The question had been first mooted in 1703, 
and additional powers were given to the English revenue officers on 
the subject in 1819. The measure had not, therefore, by any 
means originated with Lord William Bentinck j but the Act III. of 
1828 brought the long-existing question to a final settlement, 
“and all persons who failed to prove recent free tenure were al- 
lowed to retain their lands on payment of the regulated assess- 
ment. 

The year 1829 was marked by one of the govemor-generars 
most famous and most humane measures,— the abolition Aboiaton of * 
of Suttee throughout India. It was a subject to which 
he addressed himself with great earnestness directly he arrived 
in Calcutta He applied for the opinions of military officers of ex- 
perience as to the feeling of the native army on the subject j to 
civilians and other persons long resident in India as to those of 
the people at large. Here and there, as in the case of Mr, H. H. 
Wilson, he met with men who believed that the abolition of the 
rite would be attended with the highest degree of danger; and 
there were many also who, perpetuating the older traditions of 
the service, while they would fain have seen th© cruel evil 
removed, yet lacked the nerve to make a step in advance of 
them, and pleaded the prescriptive right of the people to do as 
tiieir forefathers had done for generations past. But Lord William 
Bentinck was deterred by no fears, and he had certainly no 
sympathy with the old service traditions. He saw no danger in 
India; and he was well aware that the whole of the public in 
England would welcome the abolition of the rite as one, perhaps 
the first, of England’s great reforms of Hindoo abuse. On De- 
cember 14, 1829, therefore, supported by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
and Mr. Bayley, the Act was passed, from which every governor- 
general, from Lord Cornwallis to Lord Minto, had success of 
shrunk with apprehensions, which they had recorded, measure. 
Those implicated in the act of Suttee were now chargeable with 
wilful murder : those assisting at the rite with being accessories. 
There were a few attempts to evade the law, but they were 
promptly suppressed, and the horrible rite ceased to exist. 

With 1830 came another deliverance from a great public 
danger, in the suppression of Thuggee. The word is 
derived from the Hindee verb ‘Thugna,’ to cheat or amuiist; 
deceive ; but in the sense it was used it meant the 
strangulation of travellers by Thugs, a fraternity which, from the 
earliest ages, had infested the roads of India from the Himalayas 
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to Cape Comorin, and from Guzerat to Assam. Occasionalij 
pangs of these murderers had been apprehended j and in native 
States, and the Punjab, punished by death or mutilation j but 
no knowledge of their peculiar association had been obtained. 
Discovery of One evening in 1859, as Major Sleeman, then the deputy 
the crime. commissioner of the Saugor district, was seated at his 
tent door, a man, advancing rapidly, threw himself at his feet, and 
begged to be allowed to make an important communication j but 
that ISlrs. Sleeman should withdraw. He then proceeded to state 
that he was a leader of a gang of Thugs then not far off, and 
that the grove at Mundesur, in which Major Sleeman’s caiiip 
was pitched, was full of corpses of travellers who had been 
murdered. Next day the hideous proof was given by exhuma- 
tion of dead bodies where he pointed out their graves, and no 
time was lost in apprehending the gang to which the leader had 
belonged. Many of them became approvers, and by degrees circle 
after circle of information spread till they had covered all India. 
Hardly a province or district was found free from Thugs, and in 
their rites, proceedings, passwords and signs, there was little 
difference found anywhere. 

The syj^tem of the Thugs was to decoy travellers, single or in 
Proceedings hodies, to join their gangs on pretence of mutual pro- 
of the Thugs. tection; to carry them on, sometimes for days in suc- 
cession, to some spot decided upon, when, at a signal given by the 
leader, all were strangled and buried in graves already prepared 
for them. Major, afterwards Sir William, Sleeman, in a most 
interesting and effective report, laid the information he had ob- 
tained before Government; and Lord William Bentinck did not 
Special de- ^*^^ce the strongest means at his dis- 

partinentBfor posal for the suppression of the crime. A new depart- 
stoVof the* ment was forthwith organised, and placed under the con- 
critne. gleeman, who applied all his great energy 

to the work, and was ably seconded. Its proceedings were extended 
into all native States as well as into every British province and 
district, and up to 1837, 3,266 persons had been apprehended and 
variously disposed of. The effect of these vigorous proceedings 
was, that every known Thug, or relation of a Thug, throughout 
India was apprehended; and as their numbers precluded the en* 
forcement of severe penal measures, the least guilty were formed 
into a settlement, or school of industry, at Jubbulpoor, and in- 
structed in various trades. Their descendants continue there, and 
carpets, tent-cloths and tents, with many other useful articles, 
Final 9 u manufactured with a rare skill and beauty, 

prcwiion of These artisans, as they may now be called, are, how-* 
o syatcra. Under surveillance ; and it may be 
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hoped that in the courge of a few generations^ tlieir traditions mar 
become extinct, as for the last twenty years no case of Thuggee 
has appejwed in any part of the continent of India, 

Steam communication with India is now so familiar a subject, 
that allusion to its early commencement appears like pom- 
a dream of the past. Yet forty years ago, only for the 
exertions of Lord William Bentinck, it might have 
been indefinitely delayed. In 1830, the first steamers, built at 
Calcutta, and fitted with engines from England, ascended the 
Ganges for 800 miles, and the success of the experiment amply 
j ustified its extension. So, also, the establishment of communica- 
tion with England by steam vessels was taken up at the same 
time, with the same ardour, by the governor-general j but he was 
checked by the Court of Directors on the score of expense, and 
their inexplicable apathy can he traced perhaps to their own ex- 
clusive policy, and a dread that India might be bi-ought too near 
to England. Thus the entei^prise languished for nearly twelve 
years ; but the merit of the first attempt rests with Lord William 
Bentinck^s administration, and in the success of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s first endeavours lie 
the admirable resulS enjoyed by the public of India and of 
England in the year 1870. 

With the regulation for the legalisation of Malwah opium, the 
record of the great measures of 1830 closes. By a 
system of licenses, it was enabled to be brought from 
the dominions of native princes in Malwah, where it was exten- 
sively produced, to Bombay, and by those means the former 
smuggling to the coast by way of Sindh and to the Portuguese 
ports was efiectually prevented. The quality of the drug wa® 
tested in Bombay, and, under the official seal of Government, it wa4 
exported to China, on the same basis as that of Bengal, attended 
with a large corresponding increase to the public revenue. 


CHAPTER X, 

tHE ADHIlfflSTRATION OF LOBD WILLIAM BENTIKCK (cOfdmuect), 

1831X01832. 

Up to the year 1831, it may be said, with truth, that the natives 
India in the British provinces had been systemati- , 
cally denied all participation in tbe government of ment at 
their country. Under the pressure of public necessity, ^***’^**®‘ 
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a few offices Bad "been created for tlie relief of the Englisli 
functionaries ; but tBe declared policy of tbe Government, both at 
home and in India, was against the measure of opening public 
employment to the people, on the ground that it was pregnant 
with danger to the existence of British authority. It therefore 
re<ittired no ordinary amount of resolution to break through these 
long existing, and, with few exceptions, persistently maintained, 
opinions; and, fortunately, the views of the governor- general were 
BTative judges % the able and liberal members of his 

appointed. Council. The first reform was applied by the regula- 
tion of 18S1 to the judicial department in the creation of native 
judges, and their primary jurisdiction over civil suits. This 
measure not only relieved the judicial department of a load of 
work which could never be completed, but it opened a way to 
official service which, during the last forty years, has been very 
materially enlarged in all departments of the administration, and 
in all parts of India, with singular success, and is still extending. 
Fative The admission of natives of all castes and creeds, under 
enSwefor tlie provisions of the enactment, included also native 
office. Ghiistians, whose employment, under, as it were, a cruel 
refinement of prejudice and apprehension, had been before 
expressly prohibited — and they took their place with others, with- 
out prejudice. The recognition of the great principle was the first 
step gained : and since its wisdom and necessity were established 
the question has never retrograded ; while the conduct of the native 
officials has amply justified the hope that their first real friend had 
formed of them. 

In 1831, the condition of Oiidh w^as brought under Lord William 
Condition of Bentiuck’s notice by the Besident, Mr. Maddock. The 
oudh. continuous history of this province shows that remon- 
strances against its misgovernment had been addressed by every 
governor-general in succession to the king; but at the present 
crisis local affairs were worse than ever. In order to judge for 
himself, the govemor-gmeral proceeded to Lukhnow, and the 
king was informed that the management of his country would be 
assumed unless reform ensued. This menace was followed by the 
reappointment, by the Mug, of the celebrated Hakeem M^ndhy, 
as his minister, an able and fearless reformer, who efiected some 
beneficial changes ; but his honest advice was unwelcome to the 
king and his licentious cou4, and he was ultimately dismissed. 
The affairs of the kingdom thenceforward drifted into still greater 
confusion, which increased rill its final extinction was determined 
on twenty-five years afterwards ; but under the instruction of the 
Court of Directors, Lord William Bentinck, in 1831, was at 
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liberty to baye placed Oudb on tbe footing of the Carnatic, and 
the postponement of the measure only increased its difficulty. 

Mahomedan fanaticism, as if in proof that it would neyer he 
extinguished, caused an insurrection in the veiy vicinity fanatical 
of Calcutta in 1881. A Fakeer, named Teetoo Meer, iaswrreccion. 
of some local sanctity, had become a disciple of the famous 
Syud Ahmed of the Punjih, and began to preach a holy war 
against all infidels. It was necessary, as their numbers increased, 
to employ force against his followers, for they burnt villages, 
defiled Hindoo temples, and their outrages became more daring 
and continuous. The insurgents were attacked and dispersed with 
severe loss, and the insurrection was crushed : hut the fanatical sect 
has^ever been perfectly eradicated in Bengal, and several instances 
;>f sympathy with insurgents in the Punjab have since been 
traced to members of the Wahabee sect, many of them holding 
influential positions in the country. 

The small insurrection of Teetoo Meer in the Baraset distxict, 
was followed by a much more serious rising in 1832 by 
the Koles of Western Bengal, an aboriginal tribe, who, 
like the San tills, described by Mr. W. Hunter, in the ^ Annals ot 
Bural Bengal,’ had, at a very early period, been driven into the 
hills by the Aryan settlers. By degrees they had come under the 
operation of laws of which they had no conception, and of 
systematic encroachment by Bengal settlers, and the nominal 
Zemindars of their provinces; and against these they rebelled, 
and proceeded to acts of outrage which could not at first ho 
suppressed. Many perished in a fruitless resistance against regular 
troops; but eventually the whole submitted. The The tribe is 
regulations, unfitted, to as yet a savage people, were 
then withdrawn, and their province placed under a 
special commissioner. The Koles since then have gi-adually 
advanced in civilisation and prosperity : and at the „ 

, , •» Coii'V'erslor.8. 

present time many thousands of them have become 
Christians, and have established churches, where heretofore only 
the most debasing forms of a primitive idolatry existed. 

In his remodelling of the laws, the stringency of the Hindoo 
law of inheritance did not escape the govemor-generars j 

perception. Under its provisions, no one who aban- 
doned the Hindoo faith could inherit ancestral property, ^ 
since the basis of inheritance consisted in performing certain cere- 
monies to the memory of his progenitors. This disability was, 
lidwever, quickly removed. Other reforms in civil and otherjudictm 
criminal procedure were adopted ; m^Hily jail deliveries reforms, 
were established ; a new chief court was established in the north" 
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western provinces j and the cumbrous machinery of previous enact- 
ments swept away. These changes were accompanied by the 
Use of the boon of directing the vernacular language of 

rernaruiar suitors ou witnesses to he employed all occasion 
ianguages. instead of Persian, which, used % the Mahomedans, 
was as unintelligible to the people at large as English, and was 
indifferently comprehended, in most instances, by the judges. 

In the year 1832, the affairs of Messrs, William Palmer & Go., 
William Hyderabad, again occupied the attention of the Oo- 

Paim«r&oo. yemnient in England, and with so remarkable a result 
that, as an item in the history of the company’s administration, it 
cannot be passed by. The Marquess of Hastings, chafing under 
the aspersions and insinuations of the Court of Directors, defended 
himself ably on his return in the House of Lords; and the whole 
question was xe-opened in the Court of Proprietors, in a debate 
sirH which lasted six days. Mr., afterwards Sir Henry, 

Busseira Russell, spoke at great length on the second day. He 

speech. showed incontrovertihly, that the dealings of Messrs, 

Palmer & Co. with the Nizam, so far from being extortionate, had 
been liberal and fair ; and that their rates of interest were greaxly 
less than those prevailing in the country. He had been Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s predecessor at Hyderabad ; and his statement of 
proce<^ings threw a flood of light on the whole of the loan 
of transactions. As regarded William Palmer & Co,, the 

prietors. revelation had indeed little immediate effect ; but while 

Mr, Kinnaird moved that there was nothing in the Hyderabad 
papers which affected the character of the governoi'-general, the 
resolution was met by Mr. Austell with a counter motion, that 
while there was no ground for imputing corrupt motives to Lord 
Hastings, the dispatches sent to him should he confirmed. These 
■ very dispatches had covertly, if not indeed openly, attributed the 
basest motives to the governor-general ; and their confirmation by 
these proceedings added insult to injury. At most, the Court’3 
proceedings closed with a Scotch verdict of ^not proven,’ leaving 
all the animus of the charges virtually increased. Soon after- 
wards, Lord Hastings accepted the humble post of governor of 
Malta ; but the injury inflicted had been too deep and too wanton 
to be long endured, and he died on August 24, 1827, of a broken 
heart. Was the sum of 20,000Z. voted afterwards to his son, then 
ft minor, any reparation for the cruel injury? Yet had any con- 
cession been made to the noble marquess, it would have involved 
the reversion of the acts against William Palmer & Co., and against 
them the Court of Directors was as yet strong and virulent. 

The question of justice to the firm was eventually agitated, 
both in England and in India, up to 1830; but it was in vain 
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that the twelve judges of England recorded their opinion that 
there was no illegality in the rates of interest^ or in the 
transactions of Messrs. Palmer & Co. E<|ualiy vain, tliat the twelve 
this opinion was confirmed by the most celebrated E^gilnaf 
counsel of the day. The prohibition at Plyderabad of 

continued in force j and its effects are best explained the debtors 
by a letter from Moneer-ool-Moolk, the prime minister, 
who was a large debtor, to the executive minister, Ohundoo LaE 
^ If,’ he wrote, ^ the order prohibiting any money transactions with 
them (W. P. ^ Co.), and the •prodmncAion describing the claims as 
wid, had not arrived, my debt to them would have been com- 
pletely and Mly paid j but how could I, in defiance of the prohi- 
bition, and of such a proclamation, pay them?’ This was the 
situation in which not only Moneer-ool-Moolif, hut many other 
large debtors to the house, were placed. They dared not pay. 

In 1832 the President of the Board of Control took up the qm&- 
tion in earnest, and required the directors to prepare a „ 
dispatch, by which the prohibition against the firm the Board 
should he removed ,* hut the court were still resolute • 

not to disturb the policy on which they had acted for ten years j 
and a dispatch, which was in fact a repetition of former opinions, 
drawn up on March 20, 1832, was transmitted to the Board of 
Control for approval. It was not, however, approved. On the 
contrary, thirty-three out of thirty-seven paragraphs were re- 
scinded, and a new draft sent to the court for adoption. The 
principle expressed was perfectly fair and open. It required the 
interposition of the Government of India, the authors of the wrong, 
to bring about a settlement with the Nizam, by means of a com- 
mission or an umpire. The amended dispatch was, however, 
rejected by the court ; and after a tedious correspondence, which 
led to no result, the Board of Control applied for a writ of 
writ of mandamus, to the King’s Bench, to compel its naandamns. 
adoption. On the issue of the writ, the dispatch was admitted 
under protest, by ten of the directors, who had maintained the 
most obstinate and inveterate opposition. As an event of his- 
torical importance, this memorable transaction, into which the 
court had been plunged by a prejudiced minority, was siEects of the 
very momentous ; for it proved, as might and ought to struggle, 
have been anticipated, its real inherent weakness in any struggle 
with the ministry of the Crown, and seriously impaired its power 
both in England and in India, which hitherto had been controlled, 
but never broken. The consequences were not immediately appa- 
rent; but they continued to progress in importance and magnitude, 
until the independence of the court bad been weakened, if not 

ss. 
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destroyed for all essential pixrposes of government, and resulted, 
after a liundred years’ existence, in its final extinction. 

As soon as the dispatek reached India, the governor-general 
Measarei appointed an umpire, Mr., now Sir, John Macleod, 
an able member of the Civil Service, who proceeded to 
India. Hyderabad, and, after a long investigation, made an 
award in favour of the principal private claim of Messrs. Palmer 
jjggygg & Co., that against Moneer-ool-Moolk, which amounted 
Mm?er-ooi- ^ tweuty-one lacs of rupees. The amount 

Moouc awarded was immediately paid, and enabled the house 
to discharge the new obligation it had entered into with its credi- 
tors. Here, however, the direct effect of the dispatch ceased. It 
was considered that a precedent had been established, under the 
provisions of which the remainder of the private claims, the most 
material being for loans to individuals granted by the house under 
other claims guarantee of the executive minister, could be now 
locaicMr prosecuted in the local courts. The trustees of the 
courts. house had little hope that these courts would exercise 
sufficient independence of character to investigate the claims j but 
they performed their duty fearlessly and conscientiously, and 
decrees were obtained on several suits for tbe aggregate sum of 
nine lacs, which were recognised by the executive minister, in the 
sequestration of the estates of the principal defendants. No other 
results, however, followed j the awards remained unpaid, and the 
courts being unable to enforce their awards or procure their en- 
forcement, refused to entertain further suits. Equally fruitless 
were the efforts of the trustees to obtain satisfaction in any form 
from tbe government of tbe Nizam. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that it has never denied, though it has evaded, its responsi- 
bility; and perhaps, when time has obliterated the remains of 
original prejudices, it may be stimulated by the government of 
the Crown to a final act of satisfaction and justice, in favour of 
the descendants of those who were utterly ruined. 

In 1832, the management of the affairs of the State of Mysore 
AfCairs of assumed by the Government of India. It will be 

Mysore. remembered that, on the capture of Seringapatam, and 
death of Tippoo Sooltan, the rajah, then a boy, had been presented 
with the oiiginal dominions of his dynasty ; and that Poornea, the 
able minister of Tippoo, assisted by English commissioners, had been 
appointed to their administration, in 1811, when the circum- 
stances of the State were in the highest degree prosperous, and 
there were seven millions sterling in the treasury, the rajah, then 
Wasteful sixteen years old, was suffered to declare his ma- 

extraragauce jority and to assume the government. He proved to be 
oftherajiyi. wastefully extravagant; and by 1832, 
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not only Fad Fis treasure Feen expended on profligate associates 
and in tFe wildest profusion, Fut tFe State Fad become deeply 
encumbered. He Fad been repeatedly warned ; and most impres- 
sively by vSir TFomas Munro, in 1825 ; but without effect, and in 
1830, tFe greater part of Fis dominions, unable to en- insurrection 
dure tFe perpetual extortion practised, broke into people, 
insurrection. It was quelled by a Madras force j but tFe convic- 
tion remained, that tFe British Government could not be identified 
with the rajah malpractices, that the people Fad Fad just cause 
for revolt, that the employment of force against them was only 
justifiable by the excesses that Fad been committed, and that the 
enforcement of the provisions of the treaty were indispensable. 
It was notified, therefore, to the rajah, that for the rajah is 
future, a fifth part of the revenues, about 40,000/. per pensioned, 
year, would be paid to him, and that the administration of Fis 
dominions, in all departments, would be carried on by English 
officers. Under these arrangements the country became tranquil 
and prosperous, and the benevolent measures of the chief commis- 
^sioner, Sir Mark GuFbon, are remembered with gratitude and 
affection. 

In the same year — 1832 — the small principality of CacFar, on the 
north-east frontier of Bengal, was formally annexed to cachfir 
the British dominions, upon the spontaneous request of 
the people, whose rajah Fad Feen assassinated, and wffio Fad left 
no successor. The province is now the seat of extensive tea culti- 
vation, and Fas Feen reclaimed, in a great degree, from its original 
wild character. 


OHAPTEB XL 

mu ABMINISTEATIOl? OP LOKB WILLIAM OK (concluded) ^ 

1833 TO 1835. 

The year 1833 was marked by several great and beneficial mea- 
sures, among which the land settlement of the north- xandsettie- 
west provinces takes a prominent place. Many previous JortLwes? 
attempts had been made towards a solution of the various provinces, 
questions regarding tenures and assessments, and Eegulation VII. 
of 1822, the able work of Mr. Holt Mackenzie^ laid the foundation 
of what was to follow. Buniig his tour oF' the north-west pro- 
vinces, the governor-general invited the freest discussion of the 
subject by all ranks of the civil service, and in March 1833, the 
new regulation was passed in Council, and the execution of it 
committed to Mr. Bobert Mertins Bird. By the provisions of this 
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Act, all Till^e lands were surveyed, and every field, or portion of 
land, cultivated or waste, defined; all proprietary rigiits were 
registered, and all lands assessed, tiie rate to continue for thirty 
years. When it is considered that these operations concerned no 
less than 2S, 000,000 of people, and extended over nearly 50,000,000 
of acres of land, and yet were completed with all the minuteness 
iind care of the survey of a private estate in England— the 
momentous character of the whole may be estimated ; with the 
Mr. Bird’s amount of genius and perseverance necessary for its 
aerVicei*. accomplishment. Yet it must he recorded, that Mr. 
Bird’s great services passed away without reward, and without 
the public recognition which they had so eminently deserved. 

The supremacy of Oriental learning was still maintained in 
Calcutta, and was not overcome without a severe con- 
Bducation. -(jq Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian had 

been supported by the profound Orientalists of the period, in 
whose sight the obscure hymns of the Vedas, the graceful episodel 
and fables of the Mahabharut and the Ramayun, and the bygone 
sciences of Sanscrit and Arabic authors, possessed a charm fai 
exceeding the extension of the true knowledge and brilliant and 
exact sciences of England. Able men argued on their respective 
sides with great pertinacity. Dr. H. H. Wilson led the van of the 
Orientalists, and was opposed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Brian 
Hodgson, and Dr. Duff of the Scotch Church, with a host of 
others ; and the question was finally debated in Council, where 
Mr. Macaulay gave pure Orientalism its death-blow. Then the 
English language, with its flood of light and truth, was opened 
to the people of India, as weU by the recognition of the language 
itself in public educational establishments, as by its extension by 
translation into the vernacular of every province : but the school 
of the Scotch mission, with upwards of a thousand native day 
scholars, instructed in Christian doctrine as well as English 
literature, was of aU the most effectual refutation of the abstract 
love of Sanscrit and Arabic, by which the interesting period of 
transition from old things to new is marked. 

The charter to the company, extended, in 181B, for twenty 
The com- years, expired in 1833, and with it, their monopoly of 
Sorter and fi'^de with China.' It was impossible for Parliament to 
monopoly, withstand the clamour of the English nation, which was 
directed against the continuance of that remnant of the company’s 
he Gorern privileges, in any form. The new charter was 

icent of India limited to the administration of India for a further 
for^twST period &f twenty years ; and henceforward the Court of 
yeara Directors became an administrative body only, subject 
to the Board of Control, in many respects with greater stringency 
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than "before. The almoat only remaining stronghold of fomier 
prejudices, the denial to Europeans of holding lands in India, was 
thrown down, while Lord William Bentinck^s great Thepnbiio 
measure of opening the public service to all natives opeSto 
without distmctioii of caste or creed, was confirmed 
by a special clause. A fourth presidency also was established at 
Agra, ‘"for tlie administration of the north-west provinces, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, in grateful recognition of his eminent services, 
was appointed its governor. 

While occupied by the momentous reforms of Ms administration, 
the governor-general’s attention was directed to the ^ , 

affairs of Ooorg, in consequence of the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of its rajah, Veer Rajendra, who had succeeded his 
father in 1820. He had committed a series of atrocious murders j 
and under the terror of his revenge, the particulars of his conduct 
were unknown, till his sister and her husband escaped, and threw 
themselves on the protection of the British authorities. The rajah 
was called to account for his acts of violence 5 but he proved 
utterly intractable and defiant, and finding the local disorders 
increasing, a proclamation was issued by tbe governor- is 

general that he had ceased to reign. To take possession 
of the province, a force invaded it under the political direction 01 
Major-General J. S. Fraser, which, though gallantly resisted in 
some attempts to penetrate the stupendous passes and defiles, was 
eventually successful, and the capital, Merkara, was Merk&ra 
occupied on April 6, 1834. The rajah, who surrendered occupied, 
to General Fraser, was removed to Benares, but ultimately died 
in England, where he resided for some years^ and the ceaiih of the 
affairs of the country were administered by a special 
commissioner, until incorporated with those of Mysore. Since 
then, Coorg has become celebrated as a coffee-growing district, 
and has proved proportionably valuable. Except Cdcbar, Ooorg was 
the only territory annexed to the British dominions in 
India during the incumbency of Lord William Bentinck, oftije 
and the proclamation expressed that the act ^ was in 
consideration of the unanimous wish of the people,’ 

On a review of the political policy of Lord William Bentinck, 
it is found to have one uniform characteristic, non-in- iieview of 
terference j and every native State in India, for good regard to 
or for evil, was made practically independent in its 
administration. As in the days of Sir John Shore, there were no 
great armies now to be checked, or princes who could inflict 
injury upon their own subjects, or those of others, by lawless 
plunder and internal commotion f yet it has always been charged 
against the governor-general, that the principle he professed, and 
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literally observed, was carried too far, and served to weaken the 
paramount authority and prestige of British power in India. In 
Effects of Hyderabad, a wasteful minister was allowed to weary 

exactions and want of faith, which 
Hyderabad, seriously impaired the revenue, and created a horde of 
usurers, Arab chiefs, Patans, and native bankers, whose extortions 
from the people of the districts assigned to them, in payment of 
loans and advances, are remembered with terror. As a relief to the 
State, an offer was made by the governor-general to disband the 
contingent, for a partial equivalent in money payment j but the 
services of this force were invaluable to the Nizam’s Government, 
as a counterpoise to its own turbulent feudatories and military 
chiefs, and the offer, which had been accepted in Nagpoor, was 
fteform of <^®clined. The pay and allowances of the contingent 
the Nizam’s were, however, reduced to the standard of the company’s 
contingent. several staff appointments were abolished, and 

other reductions of expense followed. The Court of Directors were, 
Kemon however, by no means satisfied with the state of the 
Btrance with Nizam’s dominions 5 and on September 8, 1835, a remon- 
the Nizam. g^^L-ance was written for communication to His Highness, 
in which they stated, ^that they could not remain indifierent 
spectators to the disorder and misrule which had so long prevailed 
in his territories,’ and further signified that if the present minister, 
Rajah Ohundoo Lall, could not provide remedies for them, he 
should be changed, or that other arrangements should he adopted, 
^ as might be advisable for the purpose of securing good govern- 
ment.’ These remonstrances had, however, little practical efiect, 
and the minister, taking courage from the prevailing non-interfe- 
rent policy, made no change in his system. 

In Bhopal, after the accidental death of the Naw^b, with whom 
a treaty had been made in 1818, his widow adopted 
Bbopii. nephew, hut retained the management of the State 

in her own hands. When the young man attained his majority, 
he was opposed by his aunt, and a struggle ensued, which involved 
much bloodshed in engagements between the parties, in one of 
which the young Naw^b was defeated. These deplorable events 
might, in the outset, have been summarily checked by the 
Effects of governor-general ,* but he declined to interfere, and the 
non-inter- local anarchy had afterwards to be suppressed by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. In 1838 a similar struggle for power 
occurred in Sindia’s dominions, between Junkojee, the youth who 
sindia’a adopted by Baiza Bye, the widow of Dowlut 

and herself. In this quarrel, which threatened 
to affect the peace of all Central India, Lord William Bentinck 
absolutely refused to interfere,* and though he visited Gwalior, 
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left it witliniit attempting any settlement. On July 10, tlie several 
brigades of disciplined troops, wbiclx bad taken different sides, 
would have come into collision but for the personal efforts of the 
Besident, Colonel Stewart, whose representation of the „ 

; - . - ^ ^ ,1 Settlement 

serious danger which would ensue from any actual of the 
outbreak of hostilities, induced the governor-general 
to recognise the rajah, and Baiza Bye was obliged to retiiNS 
from Gwalior. In the State of Jeypoor, another in- 
stance of mischief j6rom the non-exercise of timely 
intervention resulted in the murder of Mr. Blake, the assistant to 
the Resident, in the streets of Jeypoor, in 1835. As at Murder of 
Bhopal and Gwalior, there was a minor prince at Jey- 
poor; and the regency was conducted by his mother, assisted by a 
banker, named Jota B4m, believed to be her paramour. A rivalry 
ensued between the chiefs of the State and this person, which 
proceeded from had to worse ; and though it might have been 
prevented, had timely measures been taken, the non- uorHnter- 
interferent policy prevailed. A chief named Byree S^l terence. 
was eventually elected to the office of minister by the nobles of 
the State ; hut the struggle between him and Jota Bam continued ; 
and the latter, believing the Besident, Major Alves, to have been 
the author of his loss of power, determined to destroy its crnise- 
him and his cortege on the occasion of an official visit <i«ences. 
to the minister. The plan was prematurely carried out, and 
the Besident escaped with a slight wound, though Mr. Blake 
perished. 

It is needless to multiply examples. One decisive act of inter- 
ference would have been sufficient to prove, throughout all 
native States, that disorder would not he permitted ; instead of 
which, it was allowed to proceed without check, untd the parties 
were compromised by their acts, and had incurred the penalty of 
absolute punishment. It was advanced in Lord William Ben- 
tinck^s justification, that his policy proceeded, out of a -wmim 
desire to make the rulers of native States responsible to 
their subjects; but though such a motive was most laud- non-inter* 
able and desirable, it was never declared as a basis of non- 
interference ; and the instances in which intervention was neces- 
sary to suppress public disorder, arose out of struggles for power 
between the highest authorities in the several States, whose con- 
duct and proceedings could not possibly have been affected by 
their people at large, and in regard to which the British Govern- 
ment was the only real arbiter. 

Among the political events of Lord William Bentinck’s in- 
cumbency, his famous interview with Bunjeet Singh at Boopur, 
on the banks of the Sutlej, in 1831, must not be passed over. 
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It was tile iiibst maguificeEt spectacle of the period j imd wliiie 
, tlie SiLli ruler was accompanied by 16,000 of tlie 
witiiEunjeet flower of ills army and oi his chivalry, the governor' 
general contented himself with a comparatively small 
escort. The intercourse of the two potentates was most harmo- 
nious, and they separated with assurances of mutual good-will. 
The only political event of importance was the embassy to Sinde, 
conducted by Major Pottinger, which forestalled the intentions ot 
Eunjeet Singh in that quarter, and will be more prominently 
Medical noticed hereafter. The last act of the governor-general’s 
college. administration, was the creation of a _medical college 
in Calcutta^ in J§35. Except the ancient Hindoo, Grecian, and 
Arabian systems, no means of medical instruction existed in 
India. Of surgery, as based on anatomy, there was profound igno- 
rance, and the village barber was the usual operator as surgeon, 
in cases of wounds, or hurts; while those who had traditional 
knowledge of simples were the physicians. Now, however, the 
whole range of European medical science, surgery, and anatomy, was 
opened to the pupils, who became at once very numerous; and the 
blessings of true medical instruction have since been widely ex- 
tended. 

Lord William Bentinck had already sent home his resignation, 
Lord William having reached Calcutta from the Neilgherry hills, 
Benttneu where he had proceeded on account of his health, 
leaves India. England on March 20, 1835. Sir Charles 

Metcalfe held a commission as provisional governor-general, and 
Sir Charles succeeded him. It will have been estimated by the 

Metcalfe narrative, that in respect to administrative reform and 

moral progress, Lord William’s ■ incumbency had been 
unequalled in India; but two other efforts in the cause of 
civilisation and humanity, which were spread over the whole 
period of his tenure of office, deserve brief record. By the treaty 
Maijfwarra. ISIS; f be district of Mail waiTa, as part of Aj mere, fell 

into the possession of the British Government. The 
people, Mairs, were found to be unredeemed savages, like the 
Bheels, who lived by rapine, and were the di’ead of the surround- 
capfcain country. For fourteen years Captain Hall laboured 

Hall’s and among this rude people, with singular perseverance, in 
nlxSi’s their reclamation from many criminal practices, and his 
reforms. successor, Captain Dixon, completed what had been so 
ably begun. He constructed many great reservoirs for water, 
built a city, and converted an almost savage wilderness into the 
seat of vast agricultural improvements. The results of these local 
administrations will be found detailed in Dixon’s ^ Mmrwarra,’ a 
work fiiU of interest to all students of Indian subjects. 
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Ittfaiiticide was one of tiiose social crimes by wbicli tbe higher 
castes of Indian society were, and may still to some ex- , , ^ 

tent be, infected. At the close oi the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Benares became a British proyince, it was found to 
exist among the Rajpoots, by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, its pro- 
the local commissioner, who, in some degree, interposed 
checks upon it. He followed up Ms good work when, as governor 
of Bombay, he discovered that in Kutch, Gnzerat, Malwah, and 
Rajpootana, the practice of destroying female children was even 
more prevalent than in Bengal. But though some effect was 
produced, and some children had undoubtedly been preserved, the 
cruel rite was by no means eradicated. In 1833-4 the question 
was taken up again with great ardour by the late Sir 
John R. Willoughby, Mn Wilkinson, Sir P. Melvii, 
and others ,• and though it is impossible, within the 
scope of this work, to follow the various preventive measures that 
were resorted to, it is due to the ofiB.cers to record the humanity 
of their motives, and their earnest and persevering endeavours to 
suppress a practice repugnant to every good feeling of human 
nature. Whether the restrictive measures imposed upon the Raj- 
poots by registration of female births, and other means, have been 
entirely successful, may still unhappily be doubted j but there is 
at least no question, that the crime has greatly diminished, even 
in the strongest holds of its former unchecked prevalence. 

Another intervention in the cause of humanity belongs more 
especially to the Madras Presidency j but was encouraged Ki, 6 n<js 
and assisted by Lord William Bentinck to the utmost of ofQoonasoor. 
his power. The Khdnds, an aboriginal people, inhabiting the hills 
and forests west of the N orthern Circars, were discovered Human / 
in 1829 to be in the habit of sacrificing annually, to the sacrifices. 

^ Earth ’ goddess, numbers of children and adults, kidnapped or 
bought from the population of the low countries : and the suppres- 
sion of the practice became imperative. But it was no easy task 
to prevent a rite which had been indulged from a period of great 
antiquity, and on which the Khdnds believed their crops and their 
material prosperity depended. Captain Campbell was 
the first officer deputed to the Ivhond districts for the campbeii's 
purpose of preventing the rite j and he laboured for four 
years unremittingly for its suppression, rescuing from a horrible 
death many hundreds of prepared victims j but ill-health drove him 
from the province, and the relapse into the original practices became 
painfully apparent. His successor Major Maepherson’s endeavours 
were equally well directed 5 but an insurrection broke out 
against Mm, which, owing to the nature of the country, otthe 
was suppressed with much difticulty 5 and his proceed- 
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fngs Became the subject of acrimonious discussion, which was not 
closed till a much later period. He was replaced by Captain, now 
Colonel, Campbell, with greater success than before ; and it may 
be hoped that the authority established over this wild race has 
led to an entire abandonment of the cruel rite ; for it is many years 
Binee any detection of its commission has been reported, and the 
Khonds, by means of education, and nearer contact with a civilised 
power, have lost many distinctive features of their original 
Bavagery, 


CHAPTER XII. 

TEE AEMINISTBATIOE OF SIB OHAELES METCAEEB AKD LOBi> 
AEOKLANB, 1885 TO 1837. 

It was reserved for Sir Charles Metcalfe to withdraw the last 
Freedom of -Teatrictions Under which the press of India had la- 
the press. boured for so many years. During the incumbency of 
Lord William Bentinck, it had been virtually, if not actually, 
free from interference; but the old law was still in existence, and 
might at any time he resorted to by any ruler of its originator 
Mr. Adam’s tone of mind. The public of Calcutta had submitted a 
memorial for the abolition of this law before the departure of the 
governor-general ; but be had declined to interfere, and the solu- 
tion of the q^uestion remained to his successor. Nor was it long 
The Act held in abeyance. Supported cordially by Mr. Macau- 
passed. Act was passed in the month of September, 

1836, and Sir Charles Metcalfe had the satisfaction to receive the 
grateful acknowledgements of all classes, European and native, 
upon the freedom he had now practically established. But the 
The measure Pleasure raised a storm against Mm in the Court of 
hy^throourt I^i^ectors, for which he was not prepared. Of all the 
of Directors, traditional prejudices which had been longest in exist- 
ence, the restriction upon the press was perhaps the most dearly 
cherished there. With aE his liberal opinions, held by many to 
be extreme, Lord William Bentinck had declined to pass an Act 
which, without consultation or warning, had now become law, 
and was irrevocable ; and the man whose policy at Hyderabad 
had been supported faithfully, even to a memorable and extreme 
Consequences Board of Control, was the author of 

to Sir Charles the so-esteemed deliberate indignity. The offence was 
Metcaue. unpardoned and unpardonable ; and from thenceforth 
the long and eminent services of Sir Charles Metcalfe were vir- 
tually cancelled. The government of Madras, which he had been 
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ied to expect, was curtly aenied him : and as the presidency of 
Agia had been reduced, by an arrangement made in England, to a 
iieutenant-gOYernoiship, Sir Charles Metcalfe retired ue retireB 
from India i n 183G,j ifter an unbroken residence there 
of thirty-six years. ^ No man,* writes Mr. Kaye, his biographer, 

^ ever left India carrying with him so many lively regrets, and so 
m^my cordial good wishes from all classes of the com- and enters 
munity.* The remainder of his official life was passed 
in the employment of the Crown, and in the adminis- orown. 
tration, successively, of Jamaica and Canada; and he eventually 
received the highest distinction that could be con- Heis raiBed 
ferred upon him, in being raised to the peerage ; but to the 
his connection with the company was never renewed, 
nor was any recognition made by the com‘t of the faithful 
services of one of their most useful and most distinguished 
servants. 

In succession to Lord William Bentinck, the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone was offered the post of governor-general; but he 
declined the honour, in consideration of the state of his health, 
and Lord Ileytesbury was appointed. In consequence of a 
change of ministry, however, this nomination was nord 
cancelled, and Lord Auckland dispatched to India, 
who reached Calcutta on March S, 1836. One of the 
first Acts passed by him, on May 9, provided that no Black 
person was to be considered exempt in civil suits from Act.* 
the jurisdiction of the native judges who had been established. 
This regulation, which affected Europeans, who had hitherto held 
the privilege of appeal to the supreme court, was vehemently 
opposed in India, and became tbe subject of much acrimonious 
discussion, under the appellation of the ‘ Black Act.* The question 
was transferred to England, and debated in Parliament, on a 
motion by Mr. Ward; but it was defeated, and the Act con- 
firmed. 

The first political question which Lord Auckland had to decide, 
was the succession to the throne of Oudh. The king, Rucceseiou ta > 
Nasir-ood-deen Hyder, died on July 7, 1837 : he left no S oadh“^ i 

issue, and having been an only son, the right of sue- variety of 
cession was not a little involved. Saadut Ally, the claims, 
grandfather of the late king, had had ten sons; and the two elder 
being dead, the third, Nasir-ood-Dowlah, became heir according to 
Mahomedan law. It was asserted, however, by the chief Begum, 
widow of the deceased, that her husband had adopted two boya 
during his life, one of whom had now become heir ; and the 
queen-mother, as she may he styled, took measures to procure his 
succession by force of arms. Her retainers suddenly took posses- 
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sioa of tBe palace by forcible entry, and were followed by the 
B<5gum,, with her protdprA Moona Jan, and she immediately pro-, 
claimed the boy king and installed him. Colonel Low, who had 
reached the palace, protested against the "^Ct‘; ‘aiid 'escaped with 
some difficulty ; but the king to be, Nasir-ood-Bowlah, 

C0IOB6I now’s , - , a, 1 , Y • 

decided remained her pnsoner. Colonel Low gave no time for 
conduct. insurrection to gain head. Haying summoned the 

queen-mother, he allowed her a quarter of an hour for a reply, at 
the end of which, as she was still defiant, the palace-gate was 
blown open by a gun, and the courtyard cleared of her adherents, 
with some loss to them, while the Bdgum and. Moona Jan were 
Kasir-ood- taken prisoners. Nasir-ood-Dowlah was then brought 
fhron^Sd ^ apartments, and enthroned by Colonel Low, 

crowned. placed the crown on the king’s head with his own 

hands. 

On the announcement that the right of succession had fallen 
on him, Nasir-ood-Dowlah had been required by Colonel Low 
to execute a paper, by which he agi'eed to sign ^any new treaty 
that the governor-general may dictate.’ Colonel Low’s spirited 
conduct throughout the disturbance received the governor- 
general’s ^ high approbation/ hut of the agreement he was not so 
certain. He ^ would have been better pleased,’ he wrote, ^ if 
Colonel Low had not accepted the unconditional engagement of sub- 
missiveness which the new king has signed. . . . the expediency of 
obtaining from His Majesty the signature of a previous agree- 
ment is the only point on which he feels that difference of opinion 
^ ^ , may he entertained,’ And in reference to the Oudh 

Lord Auck- 

Iliad’s minute question at large, the whole of Lord Auckland s minute 
deserves perusal. Two other claimants to the throne 
subsequently appeared, and petitioned the Indian Government 
and the Court of Directors on the subject of succession ; but the 
original decision was maintained. 

It will be remembered that, in the year 1819, the descendant of 
Case of the lescued from the imprisonment in which he 

Bajahof and Ms family had been kept by the Pdshwah, had 
been presented with the territory of his ancestor, and 
with Sattara as its capital. Here he had continued to reign, at 
first in an unobtrusive manner ; but latterly, many acts of intrigue 
were brought home to him : attempts to tamper with the fidelity 
of native soldiers of the Bombay army were detected : and it was 
evident that the naturally weak mind of the rajah was being in- 
flated by adventurers of all descriptions. He was warned on several 
Heii occasions, in a kindly and friendly spirit, but in vain ; 
deposed. September 5, 1839, he was finally deposed, under 

a proclamation bv the govemor-generah and his brother received 
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investiture as raiali in Ms room— but witii no modification of 
tbe original treaty — and the ex-raj ah was sent to reside at Benares, 
The folly and presumption of Ms conduct/ the schemes by which 
he proposed to re-establish the Mahratta power, are unparalleled 
in the Mstorles of such efforts in India, and are only accountable 
by the weakness of his own intellect and the unceasing intrigues 
of the unscrupulous Brahmins and women By whom he was sur- 
rounded and influenced. 

Sterner and more extensive subjects than the insurrection at 
Lukhnow or the afi^iirs of Sattara were now to occupy 
Lord Auckland’s attention. Runjeet Singh had become the sikhs ma 
involved in a war with Dost Maho med, ruler of Af- 
ghanistan. While Shah Soojah was occupied in an attempt to 
regain his dominidiis/ Runjeet Singh had crossed the Indus, in 
1835, and occupied the province of Peshawur, up to the mouth of 
the Rhyher pass j and about the same time he had assembled 
army on the northern frontier of Sinde, with the view of attack- 
ing the Ameers, who, in nowise dismayed, prepared to meet tbe 
Sikhs. This quarrel was arranged by Colonel Pottinger, the poli- 
tical agent in Sinde ; but that with the Afghans proceeded. Dost 
Mahomed, hoping to recover Peshawur, caused a holy war to be 
preached against the Sikhs, and a large force descending the passes, 
appeared before Peshawur. The agents of Runjeet Singh had, 
however, been at work, and on the desertion of Sooltan Mahomed 
from his brother, the whole Afghan army broke up and dispersed. 
Dost Mahomed now addressed himself to the governor- 
general, who replied that he would send an officer ‘ to med applies 
discuss questioHvS of commerce,’ but he declined any goremor 
interference with the affairs of the Punjfih. Left to 
his own resources, Dost Mahomed assembled another army, and 
sent it against Peshawur, under his son, Akhur Khan, by whom, 
on April 30, 1837, the Sikh forces were completely defeated near 
Juinrood, at tbe entrance to the EKyber. The victory, however, 
was of little use, for Runjeet Singh sent heavy reinforcements to 
Ms army, and the Afghans were again driven into the passes. At 
that time, Lord Auckland’s envoy, Lieutenant Bnrnes, Burnesat 
had reached Kabool, and his proceedings there must be 
bBefiy reviewed, as they formed the basis of the Afghan war*. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

IME ABMTNISTRATIOK OJ’ LOUP AUCKLAND— THE AFGHAN WAR, 

1837 TO 1839. 

Ik September 1837, Lieutenant Alexander Burnes reached Kabool 
BBraes’8 as' -from Lord Auckland to Dost Mahomed. The 
SostMa*^ governor-general had not delayed the fulfilment of his 
homed. promise to send an officer to discuss questions of com«» 
merce. After his mission to Bunjeet Singh, in 1831, Lieutenant 
Burnes had proceeded to Kabool, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained by Dost Mahomed, and thence travelled into Central Asia, 
^ far as Bokhara, returning to Bombay by way of Persia j and 
his book of travels, soon afterwards published, is full of informa- 
tion in regard to countries then imperfectly known in England. 
No one better fitted for the deputation to Dost Mahomed could, 
therefore, have been found j for Lieutenant Bumes’s acquaintance 
with the languages and the people of Central Asia and Persia 
was then unrivalled. He was received hospitably by the Ameer, 
with every demonstration of welcome, and a commercial treaty was 
duly discussed ; but it was evident from the first that this was a very 
DostMa secondary object in the Ameer’s mind. He was chafing 
hoined’a under the loss of Peshawur j and his whole endeavours 
opinions. applied to regain it. The governor-general had 

certainly given him no room to hope for assistance j but, as com- 
munications among Eastern potentates usually represent one thing, 
and mean quite another, the Ameer perhaps concluded that 
Burnea’s mission, openly in regard to trade, meant, in reality, the 
discussion of the politics of Afghanistan and the Punjab. He had 
also discovered that a morbid dread of Russian influence existed 
in India j and he knew that the people, credulous and ignorant, 
had already become impressed vdth the possibility of Russian in- 
terference. Dost Mahomed, therefore, contrived to fill Bumes’s 
Arrival of apprehension of Russian intrigue, which was 

Captain confirmed by news from Persia j and on December 19, 

jco c . 1837 ^ Captain Yicovich, an aide-de-camp of tbe Russian 
consul-general at Orenburgb, arrived at Eabool, with a letter from 
Count Simonich, the Russian, ambassador at Tehran. 

There was nothing definite in the letter j hut the expressions, 
Bumes^s ^ with youT secTots,’ and ' I beg you will look 

opinion of upon him as Itnyself, and take his words as if from me,^ 
%he mission, mean a great deal. If Biunes had considered for 
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a moment the impossibility of any saMen advance by Russia, or 
fcbe eq[ual impossibility of any real impression by Persia on the 
Afghans, in furtherance of Russian designs, he would not have 
written as he did to Lord Auckland, that ‘much more rigoroiis 
proceedings than Government might wish or contemplate are 
necessary to counteract Russian or Pemian intrigue in this quarter 
than have yet been exhibited/ When an explanation was sought 
by the British Government, Captain Yicovich^s proceedings \vere 
entirely disowned by Count Nesselrode ; but meanwhile, Yicovich 
had been the means of bringing the affairs of Bumes’s mission to a 
crisis. Dost Mahomed would have infinitely preferred an alliance 
with the English ; but the envoy’s instructions left no loophole 
for a political treaty, and in proportion as the truth became more 
and more evident, the encouragement of Yicovich became the 
more impressive. Lord Auckland’s letters to Dost x^ordAack- 
Mahomed were also, unhappily, of a curt and dictatorial letters, 
nature; for they not only held out no hope of friendly intervention 
between him and Runjeet Singh, but bade him dismiss Yicovich 
and the Russians, and allow matters with the^ikhs to remain as 
they were. At this crisis, too, Dost Mahomed was labouring under 
the pressure of other perplexities. The chiefs of Kandahar, his 
brothers, had, under Russian influence, thrown them- Persian 
selves into alliance with Persia ; and the King of Persia, 

Msisted by Russian money, Russian officers, and the presence of 
.Count Simonich himself, had laid siege to Herit. By what 
.means that important place was defended by a young Defence of. ■ 
English artillery officer, Edward Pottinger, who was 
travelling in Central Asia, and was at Herat when it was invested, 
forms one of the most interesting episodes of the period. The 
Persians were ultimately obliged to raise the siege, in 1888, and 
retire ; but the complicity of the Russians was too public to escape 
animadversion, and, added to the apprehension which Burnes’s die- 
patcdies had produced, no doubt excited much uneasiness in India, 
as well to the Government as among the people. 

Lord Auckland considered one of three courses must be followed. 
First, strict adherence to the line of the Indus: to assist ^ ^ ^ 

Dost Mahomed; or to re-establish Shah Sooj ah, the ex- land’s 
king, in Kahool, assisted by men and money. He un- 
happily decided.^ on the latter cours e. Toja gsist Dost Mahomed and 
his brothers at Kandahar would at once provoke the enmity of 
Riihjeef Singh, and the only safe and consistent course — to guard 
the Indus, and abandon Central Asian politics and in- jj^acnagh 
trigues — was thrown aside. Accordingly, Mr. Mac- ten’s negotiJ 
naghten, then secretary to Government, was dispatched 
to Runjeet Singh ; and after detailing the views of the governor- 
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general, succeeded in negotiating a tripartite treatj between iHa 
Execution of tbe Sikbs, and Sbab Soojab, tbe ex-Mng of 

tbe tripartite M -wbo, for manj years a fugitive from Ms 

treaty. Country, bad resided at LoodMana on a pension granted 
him by tbe Government of India. 

In Eabool, Dost Mahomed bad continned to hope to the last. 
Its effect April 23, 1838, be frankly informed Burnes that, as 

upon Dost be bad now no expectation from the British Govem- 
Maiomed. ijient, the necessities of the country required that be 
should seek for assistance elsewhere — a conclusion not surprising, 
when the Persians, assisted by the Eussians, were, it was con- 
ddered, on the point of taking Herat — when bis brothers of Kan- 
dahar bad already joined the Persians — and when the needlessly 
supercilious letter of Lord Auckland contained expressions which 
not only forbade hope, but were offensive enough to provoke retalia- 
tion. His last letter to Burnes, however, is calm, truthful, and 
friendly in spirit, and its conclusion runs as follows : — ^ I expected 
very much from your Government, and hoped for the protection 
and enlargement of Afghanistan. Now I am disappointed, which 
I attribute, not to the ill-favour of the English, but to my own 
bad fortune.’ Lieutenant Burnes left Kabool on April 26, on his 
return to India, and for the present, his diplomatic opponent, 
Vicovich, remained there, triumphant. 

To strengthen Mr. Mc NeilLg position with the Persian Court, 
Expedition AucEtSeS directed the Bombay Government to 

from Bombay dispatch a small expedition an island in the 

to Karrack. . -^Mch, Consisting of 400 men, arrived 

there on June 19, 1838; but as no war had been declared against 
Persia, no notice beyond a complimentary offer of the place was 
taken of the movement by the Persian court. It was, neverthe- 
its effect in the means of procuring the execution of a paper of 

Persia. Several important clauses by the king ; one of which 
guaranteed Herat from any future molestation by Persia. The 
whole of these entangled affairs might very well have rested here. 
Herat was saved and made safe for the future ; the Eussian insti- 
gations of Persia had failed of effect. Dost Mahomed could not but 
see that, apart from Persia, the Eussian promises meant nothing, 
and the interposition of good offices between him and Eunjeet 
Singh would, there is little doubt, have been accepted by both. 
The governor-general, and his secretaries — for there is no question 
now, that they had far more to do with the succeeding measures 
than he had — ^were, however, determined to carry out their original 
Thesimiah : to displace Boat Mahomed, and to replace him by 

manifesto. Soojah ; and on October 1, 1838, the celebrated 

manifesto was issued at Simlah, which explained the grounds of 
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procedure OE tlie part of the Govemmeiit of India in a diatinct and 
authoritative, manner. 

It is a recapitulation of all the previous events; but it is m 
weah in argument as untrae in the assumptions it in- duiraeter 
dulged in; unfair to BostJMahomed^ unjust to the 
people of Afghanistan, in forcing upon them an unpopular 
; monarch already expelled from his throne, and whose repeated 
: attempts to regain it had been resented and defeated ; and in 
i respect to the object of the expedition, altogether as delusive aa 
' it was d^gerous and inexpedient. It is unfair, however, to 
\ throw the whole obloquy of the measure on Lord Auckland. Sir 
' John Hobhouse, the President of the Board of Control, 
openly declared in the House of Commons, that he Hobiiouacte 
had authorised, perhaps directed, the interference; but 
as Hs dispatch has never become public, it is impossible to state 
how far its provisions agreed with the manifesto drawn up by the 
Indian secretaries. With the exception of Sir John Hobhouse, 
howevar, every Indian statesman of consideration dis- ^ _ 

« Opinions of 

approved of the war m the strongest terms, and be- Indian 
tween Lord William Bentinck, the Duke of W ellington, 

Lord Wellesley, and the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, there was no 
difference of opinion — ^which, indeed, was shared by all reflective 
men in England and in India. But the die was cast : and towards 
the close of November 1838, one of the best equipped in&tm 
armies that India had ever furnished assembled at roSebesfor 
Ferozepoor, and on December 10 commenced its march, Afghanistan, 
under the command of Sir Willoughby Cotton — Sir Henry Fane 
the commander-in-chief, remaining in India. Lord Auckland and 
Runjeet Singh met at Ferozepoor, where the army was inspected, 
and an interchange of magnificent hospitalities took place ; but 
the ceremonies did not pass over without an occurrence which 
was accepted by the Sikhs as a disastrous omen. In proceeding 
to inspect two highly-finished guns, which were part of the pre- 
sents to be made to him, Runjeet Singh stumbled, and fell fiat 
on Ms face before them. He was not injured, hut the omen was 
not the less considered evil. 

Before the final departure of the troop«, news of the abandon- 
ment of the siege of Herat, and the collapse of the Russo-Persian 
intrigue, had been received. It afforded an opportunity for the 
reversement of the whole policy of the movement, wMch ought 
not to have been neglected ; but the actors in the great drama 
were too far compromised by the manifesto to recede, and after 
retaining a portion of the army, the rest proceeded to The Besgai 
pddpr, on the northern frontier of Sinde, to form a 
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junction -witii the Bombay force of 5,000 men advancing from 
Bombay by way of Sinde, under gir John Keane. 

When the Bombay army landed at Vikhur, on the south coast 
Movemeuta Sinde^ there seemed every probability of its having 
Stombay through the country. As long as the 

force. fate of Herat was doubtful, the Ameers, it was alleged 
had intrigued deeply vnth Persia. Persian envoys had been re-* 
Conduct of ceived at their capital, and the British agent, Oap- 
«ie Ameers, tain Eastwick, had been insulted, and even threat- 
ened with assassination. The Ameers had most reluctantly sub- 
mitted to the treaty of 1832, which precluded that military 
stores or troops should pass along the line of the Indus, hy land 
or by water; but they were now informed by the governor- 
general, that in the present emergency, the provisions of this 
article must be suspended. Before two British armies, one on 
the north and one on the south, the Ameers were, however, 
perfectly helpless. They were obliged to pay a proportion oi 
arrears of tribute, which had not been demanded for thirty years, 
subsidiaxy wMch they held Shah Soojah’s solemn ac- 

treaty quittance, in consideration of a sum of three lacs of 

executed. yupQeg^ paid to him in 1833 ; and on the arrival of Sir 

John Keane’s force at Hyderabad, they executed a subsidiar;y 
intimida- treaty, on February 5, 1839, which had already been 
dation. prepared, binding them to pay three lacs a year for the 
support of troops to be stationed in Sinde. It was their only 
alternative, as Colonel Pottinger informed them, against complete 
subjection, if not annihilation; and the important fort of Bukkur 
was obtained from the Ameers of Northern Sinde by Sir 
Alexander Burnes under similar intimidation. There was no 
doubt, as Lord Auckland wrote to the Secret Committee, that » 
^ our political and military ascendency in that country (Sinde) is I 
now finally declared and confirmed;’ hnt the means employed,' 
and in particular the exaction of the obsolete tribute from the 
Ameers, and the imposition of a subsidiary treaty, have left these 
transactions under a stigma which they will never recover. 

The Bengal and Bombay armies, now united under the com- 
Advance Sir John Keane, advanced from Sinde into 

by the Afghanistan, by the Bolan and Khojuk passes — ^tre- 

i^oitopass. jjjLendous narrow defiles between precipices several 
thousands of feet high. At Quettah, between the Bolan and 
Bhojuk passes, the army halted for a few days, already much 
straitened for want of provisions ; and on the 25th of the same 
month, Shah Sooj[ah, at the head of his own troops, 
StSroned at entered Kandahar without opposition, where, on the 
Kandahar. arrival of tiie rest of the army, he was formally en- 
throned on May S, 1839. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LORD AUOKLAFB’S ADMINISTRATION {cmtinued) — THE AEGHAN 

WAR, 1839 TO 1841. 

Mr. E[aye’s ^Afghan War/ Havelock’s narrative, Eyre’s narrative 
of military operations, and otker publications, independently of the 
official documents, give so complete and vivid an account of the 
progress of events, that varied and interesting as those in Afghan- 
istan were, it is only possible here to give a brief detail of the 
most important. On June 27, the British army was in a condition 
to recommence its march from Kandahar upon Kabooi ; The British 
and proceeded by way of Grhuzny, the ancient capital JSranceson 
of Mahmood, the conqueror of India, where it arrived o^iizny. 
on July 20. This fortress was found to be much stronger than had 
been anticipated. The battering guns had been left at Kandahar, 
and to call them up would have delayed the army for an indefinite 
period. Ghuzny was strongly garrisoned and well provisioned, 
and the oSy hope of reducing it was by a coup de main, directed 
against one of the gates ; the wet ditch, the high escarpment of 
the eminence on which the walls were built, and the lofty rampart, 
rendering escalade impossible. On the 21st a reconnaissance was 
made, and information received from a nephew of Dost »nae gtorm | 
Mahomed, of the interior defences. The northern or of Ghuzny. | 
Kabooi gate was selected as the point of attack, and during the 
darkness and stormy condition of the night, 300 pounds of gun- 
powder, sewed into bags, was placed against the gates without 
being perceived by the enemy, by Captain Peat of the Bombay 
Engineers, assisted by Lieutenants Durand and Macleod of the 
Bengal Engineers, who fixed and lighted the fuse and retired 
The effect of the explosion was tremendous ; the gate was blown 
in, and Colonel Deimie, at the head of H.M.’s 13th Light Infantry, 
rushed in. It was still dark, and though the Afghans railed, and 
opposed the stormers with much resolution, they were driven back 
with heavy loss, and at daylight the British flag w as hoisted on 
the citadel. Colonel Sale, who had followed with the main 
body of attack, was informed by a wonnded officer that the 
advance party had failed, and a retreat was even sounded; but 
the error was retrieved as soon as made, and all opposition was 
quickly overcome. Brigadier Sale was, however, severely wounded, 
and his combat, hand to hand, with a brave adversary, whom he 
slew, is spiritedlv described by Havelock. More than 600 of the 
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enemy Ead faUen, and 1;600 were taken prisoners, with the 
governor, Hyder Khan, the brother of Dost Mahomed. The loss 
of the British army was 180 in killed and wonnded, of m^hom 
eighteen were officers; and the renown of the victory was en- 
hanced by the moderation and good conduct of the soldiers by 
whom it was won. 

After a halt for a week, the army resumed its progress without 
Colonel opposition ; and at the same time Colonel Wade was 

Svancety advancing with the king’s forces and the Sikh contin- 
the Khyber. gent through the Khyber pass, which was ill defended. 
These combined operations induced Dost Mahomed to send his 
brother, Jubbur Khan, to the envoy, Mr. Macnaghten, 

DoBtMalio- , , A ^ X ^ 

ined treats to negotiate terms of peace. The Ameer proposed to 

or peace. acknowledge Shah Soojah as king, and re<g[uired that 

he should he nominated prime minister. These terms were re- 
jected; hut the Ameer was promised an honourable residence in 
India, an alternative which he refused, and unable to rally any 
force for the defence of Kahool, he left the city on August 2, on 
his way towards the mountmns of Bamian. He was pursued, 
The arm though in vain, by Captain Outram. On August 7, 
the army reached Kahool, and Shah Soojah made a 
triumphal entry into his capital, after an absence of 
thiriy years in exile. 

Profuse honours were showered upon many concerned in the 
Honours expedition. The thanks of the Houses of Parliament 
conferred by and the Oourt of Directors were accompanied by the 
‘ presentation of an earldom to Lord Auckland. Sir 
John Keane was raised to the peerage ,* Mr. Macnaghten and 
Colonel Pottinger were made baronets, and some of the superior 
offiicers received the order of the Bath in different degrees, Shah 
Soojah also established the Dooranee order, in three classes, 
which was conferred on officers named by him, and struck a 
medal to he given to all officers and soldiers present at the capture 
of G-huzny, 

The main object of the expedition having been accomplished, 
the Bombay column was directed to return to India; hut the 
greater part of the Bengal troops remained at Kahool. Tranquillity 
was not yet assured. Kamran of Herat was busy with intrigues 
with Persia and Kussia, and the Ghilzyes of tbe mountains were 
turbulent and disaffected. Gn its way hack, a force from the 
Kbeidt Bombay column, imder General Willshire, was dis- 
captured. patched against Khelat, which was captured by him, 
in a spirited assault, op .^Tovemher 13. Mehrab Khan, its chief, 
dther * was Mlled in its defence, with 400 of his adherents, 
mSitr* 2,000 were taken prisoners. Other operations 
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against rebellious chiefs followed; in all of which the British forces 
were triumphant. Many of these affairs were attacks upon strong- 
holds hrayely defended, which gave occasion for the display of 
great gallantry by the men and officers who assailed them. It 
was impossible, indeed, for organised rebellion to gain head, and 
the petty insurrections were the normal condition of a people and 
country always lawless and distracted, and resenting the imposition 
of a settled and apparently powerful government. 

Meanwhile, the evil omen to Eunjeet Singh, which has been 
incidentally mentioned, was literally fulfilled. On 
June 27, 183^ he died at Lahore, aged fifty-seven. Bnnjeet 
In the course of the forty years of his career, he had ? 

not only consolidated the heretofore distracted Sikh chieftains and 
interests, but he had created an army of 80,000 men of all arms, 
with 800 admirable guns, disciplined by two French officers, 
Monsieurs Ventura and Mlard, who, in 1822, had joined him as 
military adventurers.”*"They were good soldiers, and by their skill, 
temper, and personal bravery, had not only won their positions, 
but had formed a better army than Sindia’s under De Boigne, the 
Nizam’s under Eaymond, or Holkar’s under Dudrenec. They had 
better material in men, and had India been free for their opera- 
tions, would have overrun Hindostan. But Eunjeet Singh was 
too conscious of the power of the English to provoke collision 
with them. From the day on which he had signed the treaty 
negotiated by Metcalfe, up to the day of his death, he never 
swerved from his good faith, and it was not till he was no more, 
that it was discovered that he alone perhaps, of all the Sikh 
authorities, had been truly honest in his professions and in his 
acts. 

Eunjeet Singh was succeeded by his son, Kurruk Singh, who 
was totally unfitted to reign j and Nao Nihal Singh, Kurruk singh 
with Dhyan Singh of Junimoo, became possessed of succeeds, 
the real executive power. A change in the attitude of the Lahore 
court was speedily, and very inconveniently, manifest ,* remon- 
strances were made against the transmission of British troops and 
stores through the Punjfih, and communications with disaffected 
Afghan chiefs by the Sikh authorities on the frontier were de- 
tected. Sir William Macnaghten’s remonstrances were 
loud and constant : and he even advised Lord Auckland wgard 
to break with the Sikhs altogether. Such a course 
was, however, manifestly impossible ; but the anxiety imposed by 
tbeir attitude was not .the less constant. Fresh apprehensions, 
too, were excited by the Eussian expedition to Khiva, in Novem- 
ber 1839, which was fatal to most of the troops employed,* and 
proved, if more proof were necessary, that any advance by Eussi%: 
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if made at all, must be tbe work of years, wMle the melancholy 
fate of Stoddart and Gonolly at Bokhara, and the impossibility of 
interference to rescue or protect them, threw a gloom over the 
Central Asian question, wMch time has not removed. 

The winter of 1839 was passed by Shah Soojah and Sir William 
The Bala Macnaghten at Jellalabad; and on the king’s return to 
up?o the^^^ the capital, he required that the Bala Hissar, a fort and 
palace situated on an eminence overlooking the city, 
should be made over to him. It was in vain that the most expe- 
rienced military officers protested against its evacuation, and 
showed the danger which would attend the location of the British 
forces in any other position , the Bala Hissar was given up, and 
to this suicidal act, the disastrous termination of the occupation 
of Habool may, in a great measure, be attributed. During the 
Local dis- whole of the spring and summer of 1840, Afghanistan 
turbances. unusually excited and turbulent ; and in Beloo- 

chistan, the chief who had been elected to rule over Khelat was 
driven out by the adherents of Mehrab Khan, who had been killed 
in the first assault of the fort, and his son occupied the place. 
Q-eneral Nott had, therefore, to march from Kandahar and retake 
Meanwhile, Dost Mahomed was a perpetual 
of Dost source of apprehension. He had first proceeded to 

homed. Bokhara, but was ill received there, and obtained pro- 

tection from the WuHee of Khooloom ; where, having raised some 
rude Oozbek levies, he attempted to invade Afghanistan, but was 
met and defeated by Colonel Dennie, on September 18. The 
Ameer was now obliged to fly from place to place, and on No- 
Mishehar vember 2, be was attacked at Purwandurrab, by a force 

Bengal under Sir Kobert Sale. On this occasion, the 2nd 

Cavalry. Bengal Native Cavalry disgraced themselves by flight 

before not more than 200 Afghan horse, who accompanied the 
Ameer, and the number of tbe regiment was subsequently erased 
from the record of the army. On that occasion, Dost Mahomed 
Dost Mar escaped j but finding resistance hopeless, he next day 

homed sur- rode to Kabool, and meeting Sir W. Macnaghten in 
renders, surrendered himself to him, and 

claimed his protection. His brother, Juhbur Khan, had pre- 
viously surrendered, and with all the ladies of the family had been 
sent bonourably to India. On November 12, Dost 
pensioned to Mahomed followed them, and Sir W, Macnaghten 
India. having written warmly in his behalf, an allowance of 
two lacs — 20,000A— per year, was settled cm him by tbe governor- 
general, whose honoured guest he remained, 
insimree- The insurrections in various parts of the country, par- 
tially suppressed in 1840, recommenced in the spring 
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of 1841; and it is impossiMe, within the limits of this mamial, 
to follow them and their various causes and results. The absence 
of Best Mahomed, so far from, contaribnting to the peace and 
security of Afghanistan, seemed only to increase disorder ; and in 
proportion as partial insurrections were quelled, a desire seems to 
have sprung up among the principal Afghan chiefs to ^j^popuiarity 
rid themselves, by one combined effort, of English 
domination. There is no doubt that the English, at 
this time, were more unpopular than the Shah : and Sir Alexander 
Burnes, who was in charge of the city of Kahool, probably the 
most unpopular among them ; hut neither he nor the envoy saw 
any cause for alarm. Unhappily, Sir Willoughby Cotton, who had 
hitherto commanded the forces in Afghanistan, resigned his post, 
and was succeeded by Q-eneral Elphinstone, an aged and infirm 
person, entirely unfitted for a duty wbicb, at any time, might re- 
quire constant and severe exertion in tbe field. After Thenewcan- 
the evacuation of tbe Bala Hissar, the troops had been 
cantoned in the plain without the city of Kabool, but they were 
not massed together, and they were separated from their stores and 
provisions. Warnings of the plot which was now in progress 
were not wanting either to the envoy or to Sir AJexander Bximes, 
but they were treated with disdain, if not with incredulity, and 
orders for the return of considerable portions of the Kabool and 
Kandabar forces to India were not suspended. 

In England, the enormous expense, Q the expedition and its 
political charges had alarmed the Court of Directors ; court of 
and they advised a general retirement from Afghanistan 
at the very earbest period. It would have been well retirement, 
if this judicious order or direction had been literally carried out; 
but it was very evident that Sbah Soojab’s authority had not 
been firmly established : it was considered inexpedient, 
if not dishonourable, to abandon him, and Lord Auck- forces 
land, by a majority in Council, determined that the 
forces should remain. The utmost economy and retrenchment of 
actual expenditure was urged upon the envoy, and the pecuniary 
measures adopted in regard to the Eastern Ghilzye chiefs, and 
other infiuential persona, only hastened the catastrophe, piotof the 
On November 1, at a secret meerting of tbe chiefs in the 
city of Kabool, Abdoolla Kban, one of those who, it is admitted, 
had been grossly insulted by Sir Alexander Burnes, proposed that 
his house should be attacked next day. Burnes was warned of 
this conspiracy by several native friends ; but he was incredulous, 
though he applied for a reinforcement of his escort, and even after 
a visit from the Shah^s pnme minister, Oosman Khan, who im- 
plored him to proceed to a place of safety, he remained. The 
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paxticulais of the closing scene need not be related : Ms bouse was 
„ forced, and in a vain attempt to escape in disguise, be 
miirdered. and bis brother Charles were literally cut to pieces 
by the mob, and his escort perished to a man. No 
attempt was made by llie envoy or General Elphinstone, though 
they knew of the gathering tumult, to suppress it, or to rescue the 
officers in the city j and it is impossible to read the accounts of 
their irresolution without indignation. The only effort 
Irresolution. 2 nade by the Mng himself, who dispatched a regi- 
ment of his own troops to the assistance of Sir Alexander Burnes ; 
but the mob held possession of the streets and houses of the city — 
he was already dead — and it was beaten back with a loss of 200 
men, and only saved by a reinforcement sent by Brigadier Shelton 
from the Bala BQssar. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LORD AXTCEXAND {concluded ) — THE RETREAT 
FROM RABOOL, 1841 TO 1842. 


Besides the force actually at Kabool, there were Bombay troops 
General Nott Kandahar, under the command of General Nott, 
Is unable to which were under orders to return to India. Only a 
KabooL portion of them, under Colonel Maclaren, had com- 
menced their march, when General Nott, on November 14, received 
a despatch from Kabool, dated the 3rd, requiring him to march 
thither with all his forces. This, however, was impossible, on 
accoimt of deep snow, which had rendered Colonel Maclaren's 
progress impossible, and he was recalled. Sir Robert Sale was also 
ordered back from tbe eastern passes ; but the enemy had occupied 
the defiles in force, and he was obliged to throw himself into 
Jellalahad for winter quarters. The only reinforcement which 
arrived at Kahool was the 37th Bengal Native Infantry, wHeh 
had been stationed at the head of the Khoord Kabool pass, and 
which arrived in perfect order in the course of a few hours. No 
steps were taken either to reinforce Brigadier Shelton, who was in 
the Bala Hissar, or to organise any attack upon the insurgents, 
now honrly increasing in numbers. In Afghanistan, every man is 
armed and a soldier, and thousands speedily flocked into the city 
from the country around. On the afternoon of November 3, a weak 
Bventsat detachment, under Major Swayne, was sent to open a 
Kabool. communication with the city, but it was forced to 

return. Ensign Warren with 100 men of the 5th Native Infantry 
heldthecommissariat fort for the whole of the 4th, but was obliged 
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to evacuate it during tlie niglit. Anotlier fort wMcli commanded 
tlie Britisli position, was indeed stormed and taken ; but tlia 
commissariat fort remained in the bands of tbe enemy, and was 
plundered cf all it contained. Other affairs followed, with varied 
results, and some provisions were obtained ; but no impression 
worth recording was made on the rebels. On November 9/ 
Brigadier Shelton was ordered into cantonment from the Bala 
Hissar, and on his arrival he opposed the occupation of that strong 
position, which was alike urged hy the Shah, the envoy, and 
General Elphinstone: and under an incredible infatuation, Ms 
perversity was allowed to prevail. 

Matters continued in the same state till the 23rd, when the 
enemy, who had posted two guns on the Beymaroo general 
hills, were attacked by Brigadier Shelton, who, after fef®eatedat 
maintaining a desultory fight all day, was at last driven Beymdroo. 
back into the cantonment in confusion. The Shah then renewed 
his solicitations for the whole of the force to take possession of the 
Bala Hissar ; hut though Sir W. Macnaghten pressed the measure, 
the military authorities refused to move. An interview between 
the envoy and the insurgent chiefs on November 25, ended without 
result; the chiefs demanded the unconditional surrender of the 
British troops, which was indignantly refused, and there remained 
only the issue of war. But day hy day the provisions scarcity of 
grew less, no other supplies were obtainable, and the vtoymons. 
troops, European and native alike, were demoralised by hunger, 
cold, and weakness. 

AJkhur Khan, the son of Bost Mahomed, was now the avowed 
head of the insurgent chiefs. Since his arrival, the AkuurKiiaE 
energy displayed hy the enemy had been greater ; all Teader of the 
the roads were watched, and the supplies obtained from ^i^surgents. 
the villages around completely cut off. On December 11, the 
envoy proposed a meeting with him, which took 
place near the river. Sir W. Macnaghten had pre- Macnaghten’s 
pared a treaty which he took with Mm to discuss with 
the chiefs, and which related to the evacuation of Afghanistan by 
the English forces, the return of Dost Mahomed with his family, 
and the safe departure of Shah Soojah, should he determine to 
accompany the English. No objections were made, and Akbur 
Khan himself agreed to escort the forces through the passes. 
Meantime, however, the envoy was conducting a g;jg 
miserable set of intrigues with the Ghilzye and Kuzzil- with the 
burh chiefs, lavishing upon them both money and ^ 
promises for their support ; and he was artfully drawn into another 
with the principal Barukzyes, by which — for the articles were 
drawn up— Akbur Khan was to become the Shah’s ana uartdt- 
/minister, the British troops were to remain, and thirty ^ 
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lacs, witli an annual stipend of four lacs, were to be paid to Mm, 
It bad ei^idently been the purpose of Akbur Kban to exhibit to 
bis confederates tbe small reliance they could have upon tbe 
envoy’s faitb, in tbe conclusion of a treaty witb bim, of an entirely 
opposite and contradictory character to what bad already been 
settled ; and in this, which involved tbe envoy’s fate, be perfectly 
Hia defence William Macnagbteu’s own defence 

forms bis best and only apology for these miserable 
transactions. ^ Tbe lives of 15,000 human beings,’ be said, ‘ were 
at stake, and be did tbe best be could to secure them,’ and be con- 
firmed tbe false treaty witb Akbur Khan, by a writing in bis own 
band. On tbe 23rd be went again to meet Akbur Khan. One of 
bis staff declared this ‘ to be a trap ; ’ and General Elpbinstone, to 
whom be confided bis plan before be set out, warned bim and 
remonstrated against tbe whole proceeding ; but in vain. It is 
probable that Akbur Khan only intended to carry off the whole 
party, as tbe envoy’s three companions, Trevor, Mackenzie, and 
Murder ot Lawrence, were seized, and placed behind horsemen ; 
sirw. but Sir William Macnagbten struggled with Akbur 
Macnaghten. drew a pistol and shot bim. Trevor fell 

from horseback and was killed by the Gbilzyes, but tbe others 
were protected, though confined. 

Tbe troops would, there is little doubt, have now attacked tbe 
city, or made an effort to avenge tbe envoy’s murder : but they 
were restrained, and tbe chiefs renewed their neso- 
posed by tbe tiations j but their demands were raised : tbe treasure 
must be surrendered, and all tbe guns but six j while 
tbe married men, witb their wives and children, should remain as 
hostages and guests, until tbe arrival of Dost Mahomed. ..The 
two , first articles, were, agreed to, and on January 6, 1842, ^tbe 
Tiie march to There were about 4,500 

India begins. solMers with 12,000 followers. Snow was lying 
heavily on tbe ground, and tbe cold was intense : and tbe first 
night, instead of clearing tbe Hboord Kabool pass, they bivouacked 
near the river. On the 7tb they marched to Bootkbak, only four 
miles; and again baited at tbe request of Akbur Khan, who 
demanded fresh hostages— Pottinger, Lawrence, and Mackenzie— 
who went to him. On the 8tb tbe force again moved on into tbe 
Kboord Kabool pass. It was lined by Gbilzyes, who poured a 
The army is deadly fire upon the struggling mass, of which, about 
attacked. 3,000 feU ; but tbe ladies and children reached Kboord 
Kabool, where Akbur Khan besought Captain Skinner to induce 
The ladles them to place tbemselves under bis protection: be 
saved. succeeded ia Ms mission, and their lives were thus 
saved. 
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Oa tlie lOtli, tliere only xemained of the whole army, fifty 
artillerymen, 250 of the 44th, and 150 cavalry, with Kemains of 
ahont 4,000 camp-followers. The rest had perished in 
the Tunghee Tareekee, a defile not more than ten feet wide, 
through which the troops had struggled, while volleys of musketry 
and stones were poured upon them by the Ghilzyes from the 
locks above. Akbiir Khan now promised to save the fighting men 
if they would lay down their arms; but the ofiFer was indignantly 
rejected by the General and Brigadier Shelton, and forming an 
advance and rear guard, with the followers between, the remains 
of the force pushed onto Jugdulluk. Here ensued another con- 
ference : and the general, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnstone, 
having attended Akbur Khan, were detained as hos- B*j.esii 
tages for the evacuation of Jellalabad. After this the ^«>stagea. 
wreck of men and officers passed on to Gundamuk, which was 
reached on the morning of the 13th, when, of all the army, twenty 
officers and forty-five men only remained ; and while 
Major Griffith, their leader, was endeavouring to obtain at ounda- 
terms, the little party was overwhelmed by a rush of 
the furious and bloodthirsty Ghilzyes. Captain Souter of the 44th, 
who had wrapped the colours of the regiment round 
his waist, and a lew privates were taken prisoners, and mg officer, 
six officers escaped, of whom, only one, Br. Brydon, 
wounded, and mounted on a sorry pony, reached Jella- 
labad. With the exception of those who had been detained as hos- 
tages, and a few prisoners, the whole of the army and its pate of th© 
followers had perished in the snow, and by massacre 
which not even money could restrain. Akhur Khan had followed 
the troops to the last, and declared that he had lost all control 
over the infuriated mountaineers, which in some respects perhaps 
was the truth. It is impossible to conceive a more total destruc- 
tion of an army, with all its materiel of war ; and yet it is little to 
say, that though some privations might have been endured in the 
Bala Hissar at Kabool, the greater part of the troops might, under 
ordinary capacity by its superior officers, not only have defied 
all local efforts, but have remained absolutely triumphant. 

General Sale was not intimidated : and his memorable defence of 
Jellalabad was a brilliant and triumphant episode of the 
war. A brigade was dispatched under Colonel Wylde defends 
to succour him, but it failed to force the iiefile ; the Sikh 
troops mutinied at Peshawurand refused to march. General Sale 
persisted in his resolution not to give up the place, and its defence 
continued. At Kandahar, General Nott defeated the General xott 
insurgents and was left in comparative peace; but at 
Ghuziiy, Colvnel Palmer, who commar ded the fort, after Kandaiiar. 
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a long resistance in tlie citadel, capitulated on Maxell 6, an act for 
capitniation ^Hcli li8 was Severely blamed, and tbe garrison, wMcb 

of Giiuziiiy. composed of Sepoys, was attacked on tbe following 

day by tbe Afghans, in tbe quarters wbicb bad been assigned to 

tbem. Sbumsb-ood-deen, tbe Afghan commander, offered to 
secure tbe lives of tbe officers if tbey would leave their men j but 
this tbey honourably refused to do, and on the^ 10th, the men, 
unable to endure their condition longer, and praying tbeir officers 
to accompany them, made an attempt to escape. It was, however, 
fruitless; tbey were followed, and massacred to a man; but tbe 
officers, though often ill-treated, were in tbe sequel given up. 

By this time, a new and more vigorous man had arrived in India 
Lord Ellen- governoi’-general. Lord Ellenborougb, who had been 
■borough, dispatched to relieve Lord Auckland, reached Oalcutta 
inS!" on February 28, and found his predecessor prostrated 
in mind and body by tbe events which bad occurred. Tbe only 
effort wbicb bad been made to redeem tbe national honour, was 
the dispatch of Colonel Wylde’s brigade, and that, owing to ill- I 

equipment, and absence of military skill, bad failed. Another 
force under General Pollock was in preparation, but bad made no 
attempt as yet to advance. 

Except tbe Afghan war there is only one other incident of Lord 
Acts of Lord Auckland’s administration wbicb deserves notice. All 
Auckland? connection between tbe English Government of India 
coInecMoT* Hindoo temples and tbeir idolatrous ceremonies 

with Hindoo abolished under imperative orders from tbe Court 

JS!® of Directors and tbe Board of Control. All revenues 
derivable from these sources were abandoned, and tbe temples 
and tbeir endowments placed under tbe management of tbeir own 
priests. It will hardly now be credited, bow much honour bad 
used to be accorded to idols and tbeir worship before this most 
necessary exactment of April 20, 1840. Up to this time troops 
bad been paraded at festivals, salutes fired, and offerings by tbe 
company presented to idol deities ; and tbe European functionary 
of the district was obliged, often most unwillingly, to take a part in 
heathen ceremonies, originally conceded to conciliate tbe people, 
but wbicb bad grown by usage into a portion of tbe ceremonies 
themselves. It is still stranger to record, that it was not till the 
lapse of years, that a final disseverance from and abandonment 
of Pilgiim Taxes was effected. 
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CHAPTER I. 

f HB , ADMimSTRAl'Jm^ OK LORD BLLBKBOEOUGH— THE EVAO¥A' 
TION OP APOHAHISTAI?’, 1842. 

It was fortunate that no excitement among native States existed 
to increase the anxiety attendant on the disasters in 
Afghanistan 5 hut the reason for this is very evident, traiKiniinty 
The Sikhs, now the only real military power in India, 
were in alliance with the English ; and except the disciplined troops 
of Sindia, with their splendid park of artillery, there was no other 
military force extant which could excite apprehension, or which 
could not, hy a few simple movements, have been Immediately 
overthrown. The Mahrattas, content under a liberal and pro- 
tective government, had literally turned their swords into plough- 
shares. The Eajpoots were unmoved hy the current events 5 irnd 
though there might he still thousands of iinq[uiet spirits in India, 
there was no leader round whom they could rafly, or any one 
hold enough to attempt the temerity of once more trying conclu- 
sions in the field. Lord Ellenhorongh, therefore, a man of much 
brilliant talent, and apparent determination, possessing ample 
theoretical experience in Tadian afiairs, and filled with ambition to 
distinguish himself in the actual government of India, with the 
details of which he was familiar— undertook the office of governor- 
general at a period of profound local tranq[uiility, which enabled 
Mm to apply all Ms energy to the retrieval of the Afghan disasters 
of Ms predecessor 5 and the advance of General Pollock’s forces 
upon Jellalahad was the first step to he accomplished. 

This, however, was not so easy a task as was assumed. Four 
native regiments, lying at the foot of the^Ehyher pass, jjjjacinties 
were in a dangerously mutinous condition, not only theKUyuer 
refusing to enter the defile, hut by their emissaries 
endeavouring to excite other troops at a ffistance to uphold them 
in their deteimmation. They were also very much weakened hy 
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a prevailing fever, and were, in a great degree, supported "by tlie 
example of tlie Sikbs, who from an early period in the war had 
successfully resisted the eiforts of their government to employ 
them under the terms of the treaty. But all these discouraging 
symptoms were gradually overcome by the tact and resolution of 
TbeKhyber G^eneral Pollock,* and on April advanced 

pass forced, attack of one of the most formidable defiles in 

the world. Crowning the heights on both sides of the pass, the 
British troops gallantly drove the Afghans from the summits of 
their mountains, while the main body of the force advanced 
securely through the pass, and the fort of Ally Musjid, the key 
jeiiaiabad position, was occupied with comparatively little 

relieved. resistance. Pursning his march, General Pollock 
arrived at Jellalahad, on April 16, and found the long-heleagiiered 
garrison unmolested ; the enemy had retired, and though unable to 
move, the brave defenders of the place were triumphant. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the previous occurrences at 
Jeiiaiabad, the nanatives of which possess intense and singular 
Events at interest. When Sir Robert Sale took possession of the 
thegSant' l^^wu ou November 13, bo had only two days' pro- 
defence. visions left, the country was in arms to a man, and the 
townspeople attempted to resist the occupation of the place. 
The latter were routed on the 14th by Colonel Bennie, and so 
sharp had been the lesson, that no further instance of revolt 
occurred. With indomitable energy and perseverance, and under 
the skilful direction of Captain Broadfoot, the defences were re- 
paired, and the front cleared of all ohstructions or cover. As yet 
the defenders were not molested from without ; hut demands came, 
first from Akhur Khan, and afterwards from Shah Soojah, to 
evacuate the town, and return to India. How these were refused, 
and how Broadfoot’s energy in opposition to any attempt at 
movement, prevailed over more timid counsels, can only be under- 
stood by perusal of the narrative of the siege, and the opinions of 
the principal officers. It was clear to Captain Broadfoot and 
some others from the first, that after Brigadier Wylde's defeat, 
any present hope of obtaining relief was impossible : and that any 
attempt to move would be attended with the same results as had 
befallen the Kabool force. The new ramparts were thrown down 
and broken by an earthquake on February 18 j but the damage 
was quickly repaired, and soon afterwards, by a skilful movement, 
large herds of cattle and sheep were captured, and driven into the 
town. 

Early in March, Akbur Khan, finding that he could not obtain 
Arrival of Jeiiaiabad by negotiation, or by order of General 
Aki>ur Ahan. Elphinstone, his hostage, arrived from Kabool at tha 
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head of a considerable force ; but he was xmable to make any im- 
pression on tbe town, tbougb bis troops prevented the usual 
foraging parties from bringing in fodder and provisions. On 
April 7, tbe garrison sallied in three columns, attacked Thegarrieon 
Akbur Khan’s camp, and totally routed the whole of 
his force, capturing their guns, baggage, and ammuni- Knan. 
tion, and burning their tents ; but the g^lant Colonel Bennie was 
unhappily killed in an assault on one of the little forts in the 
plain, which need not have been noticed. No more was seen 
of Akbur Khan or his army ; the country around Jellalabad sub- 
mitted, and supplies of provisions of all kinds became almost 
superabundant. Such was the condition of the ‘illustrious 
garrison ’ on the arrival of General Pollock, after a trying but 
gallant defence of five months. 

At Kandahar, General Nott had received a summons like that 
to Jellalabad, to evacuate the place; but he never en- General rrott 
tertained a doubt as to his true course of action. He at Kandahar, 
called in his detachments, concentrated his forces, and bid 
defiance to the enemy. On March 10, when he had sallied out 
against a body of insurgents, a treacherous attempt was made at 
night by a body of fanatics, incited by a chief believed to be in 
tbe English interest, to carry the town ; hut it was happily de-» 
feated with a loss of 600 men to the assailants. As had been 
done for the relief of Jellalabad, a force under General England 
had been sent up the Bolan pass, from Sinde, to reinforce Kanda- 
har; but on March 28, the general was slightly 
checked at a village named Hykulzye, and though no England at 
more than ninety-eight men had been killed and 
wounded, retreated, in face of the indignant protestation of the 
officers of his force, to Quettah, whence he wrote to General Nott, 
that whenever he retired from Kandahar, ^ assistance would be 
rendered to him.’ General England was, however, peremptorily 
ordered to advance, and did so ; when the defences at Hykulzye 
were found to be as contemptible as they had previously been sup- 
posed by every officer, except the general. 

There were now two opposing forces lying between the boun- 
daries of Afghanistan; hut a strange indecision as to of 

further operations possessed Lord Ellenborough, He tbegoTemor- 
had left Calcutta after issuing a notification in regard to 
the abandonment of the policy of the tripartite treaty, and evacua- 
tion of Afghamstan ; but, as he wrote, not before ^the establish- 
ment of our military reputation, by the infiiction of some signal 
and decisive blows upon the Afghans, which may make it appear 
to them, to our own subjects, and to our allies, that we have the 
power of inflicting punishment upon those who commit atrocities 
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and violate tlieir faitli/ &c. Nevertheless^ on April 19/ he 
announced to the commander-in-chief, Sir Jasper Nicolls, his 
determination that the forces of G-enerals Pollock and Nott should 
evacuate Afghanistan, and return to India direct. No mention 
was made of the rescue of the captive officers, ladies, and children, 
and they were apparently to be left to their fate. 

This change of sentiment produced a very strong manifestation 
Public indignant feeling throughout India. So cowardly 

f^ungin and dishonourable a proceeding, after the previous 
official declaration, would have been witnessed with 
contempt by every native court in India, and happily it was 
averted. General Pollock opposed it in a dispatch of May 13, to 
the commander-in-chief, and he was directed to remain, until 
October, at Jellalabad. General Nott and Major Rawlinsoa at 
Nandahar, feeling their recovered strength, had become confident 
in their position j and the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilzye had repulsed 
a desperate attack on the fort with heavy loss to the assailants, 
There was no possibility of refusing to obey the order of the 
governor-general j but the time of withdrawal had been left to the 
general and Major Eawlinson, and allowed a wide margin for 
contingencies. Yet the uncertainty prevailed till July, when Lord 
Ellenborough wrote to General Nott, suggesting the possibility of 
his return by way of Ghuzny and Kabool, but he at the same time 
Dispitches great risk which would attend this 

to Pollock course, and left the decision to the general himself, who 
and Nott. obliged to incuT the responsibility of failure 

should it occur. At the same time, and under similar terms, 
General Pollock was left at liberty to advance on Kabool to meet 
General Nott. On the part of neither of these brave men — brave 
Their deter- morally as well as physically— was there the least 
mination. hesitation. General Nott, after once more defeating the 
insurgents, left Kandahar on August 7, and General Pollock 
marched on the 20th of the same month, with a noble force of 
8,000 men, both armies directing their course upon Kabool. 

.The unhappy object of all the waste of blood and treasure, Shah 
Murder of Soojah, existed no longer. From the departure of the 
shahsoojah. British forces, he had remained in the Bala Hissar, 
nominally acknowledged as king, though the real power of the 
State remained with Akbur Khan and his confederates. On 
April 5, the king was induced to leave the citadel to receive the 
homage of the army to be employed against Jellalabad, and was 
shot by tbe way. HSs son, Futteh Jung, recovered his body, and 
was himself proclaimed king : but parties ran high in the city, 
Akbur Khan there was peij^etual fighting in the streets, and on 
SS Akbui Khan’s arrival ftom Jellalabad, an action was 
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fought in the field, which resulted in his victory over the factious 
chiefs, and the restoration of noiiixnal tranquillity. 

Throughout India and Europe, the movements of the English 
forces upon Kahool were watched with intense interest, 

Kahool might indeed he reached, but would the cap- 
tives be rescued ? Akbur Khan had already threatened 
to remove them to Khooloom, and distiibute them among the 
Oozbeks if Jellalahad were not evacuated, and Pollock’s force did 
not return to India. On an advance on Kahool, therefore, it wiia 
apprehended that this threat would be put into execution j but no 
consideration of private interest delayed the march. The captives 
had, on the whole, been well treated; and Lady Sale’s journal 
describes the life they led, at Tdzeen, at Buddeabad, again at 
T<5zeen, and a fort near Kahool. General Elphinstone 
indeed died in April, hut his remains were sent to tj^nerai 
Jellalahad, by order of Akbur Khan, and interred with 
military honours. . 

General Pollock’s operations were skilfully directed, and emi- 
nently successful. After destroying all the small forts 
around Jellalahad, he reached Gundamuk on August Poiiock’a 
28, where he halted for seveSTs^TJ^but on Sep- 
tember 7 Jugdiilluk was gained, and on the 18th he met Akbur 
Khan at Tezeeu at the head of an army of 16,000 men, which 
had taken up a formidable position commanding the before 
fatal Huft Kotul pass. Here the skeletons of the victims of the 
retreat strewed the ground; and the British troops, native as well 
as European, were excited to the last degree. The victory of 
splendid Afghan horsemen fled before the charges of Tezeeu. 
dragoons and native cavalry ; the British infantry, European and 
native, crowned the heights with ringing cheers, and the enemy, 
hardly awaiting their approach, filed in the utmost disorder, I'he 
British loss was only 82 killed and 130 wounded. On the 14th 
the army was at Khoord Kahool, and on the 15th it encamped at 
Kahool itself, where the fliag of England was hoisted on ^abooi re- 
the Bala Hissar on the 16th, and saluted by salvos of occupied, 
artillery and the cheers of the army. 

On the side of Kandahar, General Nott had been equally for- 
tunate. He had marched, after being joined by tbe pyoceedfngs 
garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilzye: and such had been the dis- of General 
cipHne he had preserved, that the people of Kandahar 
lamented the departure of the English troops with tears, embracing 
them as friends, and bidding them God speed. General England 
, had been dispatched by way of Qiiettah to Sinde with the heavy 
stores. Gerieral Kott’s picked force, lightly though perfectiv 
eqoipped, was capable of any fatigue or exertion, and all were In 
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the highest healtli and spirits. No resistance was encouniered 
Thefortiflca- tiH the force reached Ghuzny ; where, on August 30, 
GhuJn'y govemor, Shumsh-ood“deen, attempted to dispute 

Diown ttp. the advance, but was easily defeated. The fortifica- 
The gates of tions of Ghuzny were blown up, and the so-called gate-s 
* of Somnath, in regard to the possession of which Lord 
Ellenborough had written special instructions, were brought away. 
Up to within twenty miles of Kabool, General Nott experienced 
no further opposition. On September 14, he found about 12,000 
Afghans drawn up to dispute the road ,* but they were forthwith 
attacked, and, as he simply wrote, * our troops beat them and dis- 
General lodged them in gallant style.^ On the 17th, two days 
reaches^^®® after General Pollock’s arrival, the Kandahar brigade 
Kahooi. marched into Kabool. 

To effect the release of the captives was now almost the only 
remaining object. On August 25, they had been sent 
me captives, Bamian, and would have been removed beyond 

the Hindoo Koosh mountains; but the commander of their escort, 
Saleh Mahomed, had been offered, through Mohun Lall, 20,000 
rupees, and a pension of 12,000 rupees a year, which, under General 
Pollock’s success, was irresistible ; and, confiding the offer to 
Major Pottinger, and Captains Lawrence and Johnstone, they con- 
firmed it. Pott inger, however, found that the people of the 
country were friendly : and nominating one of the local chiefs to 
the office of governor, he was soon at the head of a considerahie 
number of partisans. Before, however, any trial of their fidelity 
Sir Richmond Occurred, 600 Persian horsemen, led by Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare, had followed up the captives, and march- 
captives. ing ninety miles in two days, arrived on September 17, 
and they were safe. Two days afterwards they joined the column 
which had been dispatched under Sir Robert Sale, and finally 
thirteen ladies and nineteen children arrived at Kabool, to receive 
the welcome of the whole army, after a captivity of eight months. 

The successful operations against Istaliff on September 28 and 29, 
Theiasfc and against Charikar, conducted by General McCaskill, 
military Were the last military operations in Afghanistan ; and 
operations, noble hazaar at Kabool, on the 

ground that Sir “WilHam Macnaghten’s mangled remains had beea 
The British (**• Deedless act of comparative barbarism), 

army leaves the whole British army left Kabool on October 12, 
Kabool return to India, traversing the once fatal passes; 

and the Punjab, without incident. It was aceoinpanied by the 
family of Shah Soojah, who, having now no hope in their own 
country, returned to the protection of the British Government. 
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CHAPTER IL 

IME abmus’istrjltion OF LORB ELLEKBOROXJOH (contimted)^ 
THE COITQUEST OF SESTBE; 1843. 

Lorb Ellenborohgh had prepared a noble welcome for the armies 
of Afghanistan. He formed a camp at Ferozepoor, as rjn,© welcome 
well for the pomp of reception, as to be ready to check at Feroze- 
the Sikhs should any hostile demonstrations occur in 
regard to the movements of Pollock and Nott. So far the arrange- 
ment at Ferozepoor was entitled to credit j but those who were 
received in theatrical pomp were ashamed of it, and the terms of 
the notification of October 1, 1842, if substantially true, need not 
have recapitulated errors which were admitted on all hands. 
More wilful, and more curiously absurd, was the pro- g^tea ot 
clamation in regard to the gates of the temple of Som- somn^th. 
ndth, or what were at first supposed to be them. ^My brethren 
and fiiends,^ wrote the governor-general to the native rulers and 
people of India, ^ our victorious army bears the gates of Somnath 
in triumph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of Mahmood 
looks on the ruins of Ghuzny. The insult of 800 years is avenged.’ 
The remainder of the bombast need not be repeated. A transla- 
tion had to be read at every native court in India, and Residents 
and political agents blushed while they read it; and while, to 
every Mahomedan, many descendants of the old Afghan warriors 
who had conquered India, it was a direct insult, by the Hindoos 
it was received with incredulity and scorn. For, after afi, were the 
gates those of Somnath ? As the governor-general proceeded to 
Agra, the gates received worship by some of the Brahmins of 
Muttra; hut on their arrival at Agra, they were wisely deposited 
in the magazine, whence they have never since emerged. Ma* 

Happily, the indignity of causing Dost Mahomed to be 
present at the Ferozepoor pageant was not inflicted ; posttion. 
he was dismissed kindly by the governor-general, and to Ms death 
declared that the honour and consideration with which he had been 
treated in India could not have been exceeded ; yet 15,000,000/. and 
20,000 lives had been sacrificed in removing him from a power to 
which be was now free to return. 

During the operations in Afghanistan, the Ameers of Sinde had 
continued to observe, submissively and faithfully, the The Junsers 
treaties which had been imposed on them. Troops and 
military stores passed up and down the Indus without molestation^ 
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and from Upper Sinde the array at Kandahar derived much of the 
supplies without which it could not have remained there. It can 
hardly he supposed that, after the loss of their independence, the 
Ameers could have heen very cordial friends ; hut at least they 
were passive, and no instance of bad faith occurred. On the con- 
trary, and to the last, the assistance from Sinde to General Nott, 
and the columns ascending and descending the Bolan pass, never 
wavered. It might have been supposed that such signal and 
practically useful services would have heen recognised hy some 
public reward or acknowledgment, or by a relaxation of the pro- 
visions of the subsidiary treaty j hut it was not so to he. The 
Ameers were not a united body ; they had separate dominions with 
separate interests ; and the chiefs of Hyderabad, of Meerpoor, and 
Upper Sinde were each in possession of hereditary territories. 

Major Outram (Sir James) was then British Resident in Sinde, 
OTitram’8 found it neccssary to report unfavourably of sonie 

report. the cMefs ; but Ms report was received with some 

misgiving by Lord Ellenborougb, and the utmost caution in in- 
quiry enjoined. Had the direction of political affairs remained 
with the Resident, it is probable they might have heen 
o^sfr Charles concluded without war ; hut Sir Charles Napier was 
Napier. appointed to the supreme charge of the civil and mili- 
tary affairs of the province. It is impossible to deny high military 
skill, ability, and bravery to Sir Charles ; hut in regard 
Sice Sf the to knowledge of the country and its people, temper, or 
people. ordinary courtesy to native princes, a worse selection, 
could not have been made ; while the provisions of the new treaty 
now to he submitted to the Ameers were so harsh and unexpected, 
that it was only hy tact and good management that a collision 
with them was to be averted. In place of a payment of three lacs a 
Provisions of 7®^^ subsidiary force, territory of a like value 

A new treaty, <iemanded ; English steamers were to he supplied 

with wood from the Ameers* plantations 5 the Ameers were to be 
deprived of the right of coining money, and there were other 
clauses, alike humiliating and ohjectionahle. Major Outram’a 
charges, which after all were of a very trifling character, and re- 
ferred to letters which were strongly suspected (and afterwards 
admitted) to he forgeries, were disposed of by Sir Charles 
The new Napier against the Ameers, and a draft of the new 
treaty, treaty was transmitted to him, in which, hy an inad- 
vertence, a greater portion of territory was named than the three 
lacs of the subsidiary treaty wairanted. Of this, nevertheless, Sir 
Unarlea at once took possession, and after much misgiving and 
hesitation, and only m dread of further cor sequences, the Amocne 
submitted* 
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A.mong them was a traitor— -Ally Morad — who saw that he coaid 
serve his own ambition at the expense of his kinsmen, 

One of the Ameers had the dignity of the ^Turban,’ of Auy 
and was acknowledged chief ; and the office was held by * 

Meer Roostum, Ally Morad’s eldest brother^ a man of eighty-five 
years of age, universally beloved and respected; but Ally Morad 
had succeeded in obtaining the ear of Sir Charles Napier, and filled 
his mind with tales of treachery to he apprehended, and the ill* 
faith of his kinsmen ; and having succeeded in inducing Meer 
Rooatum to repair to his fort of Deejee, extorted from him a i*esig- 
nation of the ‘ Turban,’ with lands of the value of six lacs a year. 
By this nefarious proceeding, and the previous confiscations of Sir 
Charles Napier, only six lacs remained to the Ameers, out of twenty , 
the revenue of the whole province; but their remonstrances wei^ 
utterly disregarded. 

The first act of hostility, without any declaration of war, was 
the capture of Emamgurh, on January 9, 1843. This 
was a fort in the desert, unapproachable by ordinary Napier takes 
measures. In four days, Sir Charles reached it with 
350 Europeans, mounted on camels; hut he found it abandoned, 
and destroyed it. In order to discuss the treaty with Major 
Outram, the Ameers assembled at Hyderabad. They denied the 
treasonable letter's, and demanded they should be produced. Meer 
Roostum protested against the treachery of Ally MorM ; and while 
the negotiation with Major Outram was proceeding. Sir Execution of 
Charles Napier was advancing mpidly on Hyderabad. 

On February 12, the Ameers executed the treaty, affixing their 
seals; but the effect of the proceedings upon the Belocbee chiefs 
was not to be controlled. It was evident to them that their rulers 
had been disgraced, dishonoured, and deprived of two- 
thirds of their territory, and they became uncontrollable. 

On the 15th the Residency at Hyderabad was attacked by a mob, 
and Major Outram obliged to take refuge in a steamer. For two 
days previously the Ameers bad importuned him to go away, hut 
that was manifestly impossible. 

Sir Charles Napier now advanced, and on February 17, be met 
the Beldch army, 20,000 strong, with fifteen guns, at 
Meeanee ; and though his own force was under 3,000, he si? amSi* 
attacked them at once, and after a bloody fight, in which 
the enemy lost, it is said, 5,000 men— for they would neither retire 
nor take quarter— they were totally defeated : the loss of victory of I 
the English force was 250 in killed and wounded. On Meeanee. | 
the 20th Sir Charles took possession of Hyderabad, and of the valu- 
ables and treasures of the Ameers, which became prize- Hyderabad 
mone}^, and yielded him 70,000/. ; but Major Outram 
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nobly refused his share of 3,000/., protesting against the whole of 
the transaction as unjustifiable, and the amount was distributed to 
charitable institutions in India. On March 22, the Beldchees 
Beischee. assembled at DaJjfea, not far from Hyderabad, 

flefeaied at under the Ameer Sh^re Mahomed, and were again de- 
Dubba. feated with terrible loss. 

The conquest of Sinde was indeed achieved; but it had been 
Chararter of hased upon violence, injustice, and deliberate perfidy, 
toe conquest, wbich, questionable as many transactions in the English 
conquest of India may be, has happily no parallel. No one ven- 
tured to vindicate it, and the acquisition proved so worthless in 
point of revenue, that its surrender to the Ameers would have 
been a policy as just as economical. Lord Ellenborough, though 
he confirmed the conquest, cannot be considered wholly responsible 
for it The student has only to read how much was withheld from 
him — how much, in Sir Charles Napie/s own words, ‘ rascality ^ 
was committed, to absolve him from all, except the grand error 
of committing the fate of the country and its rulers to a man who. 
went upon his mission under a foregone conclusion from which he 
never swerved. The mischief did not end here. When ordered to 
Pioafiection ^ Sinde, as in an ordinary pro- 

tvf Bengal’* viuce of India, the 14th Bengal Native Infantry, the 
troops. Cavaliy, and some artillery 

mutinied : and thus was laid tlxe foundation of that insuhordination 
which culminated in 1857. With the Madras Sepoys the duty in 
Sinde was equally unpopular; and indeed, under the dread of 
being sent into Afghanistan, a feeling nigh aMn to mutiny had 
been manifested at Secunderabad, Nagpoor, and other stations of 
the Madras army, and caused great uneasiness. The new province 
was, therefore, occupied by troops from the Bombay army, which 
have since remained. There is no doubt of its value in a strategi- 
cal point of view ; but tbe mode of its acquisition forms one of the 
darkest records of British Indian histoiyr. 


CHAPTEE III. 

THE Al>atIJriSTR.4.TI02f OF LOKB EELEIirBOKOireH 
AFFAIRS OF GWAIIOR, 1843 TO 1844. 

On Pehruary 7, 1843, Junkoojee Bao Sindia died childless. His 
Death of widow, Tara Bye, was a girl of barely thirteen years 
Jtinko/ iee old, and the Besident, Colonel Speirs, recommended that 
should he allowed to adopt a relative who should he 
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recognised by tbe British Government, and this was accordingly 
donej but it by no means brought affairs at Gwalior to an 
amicable settlement. Two persons were in rival opposition for 
the regency : the Mama Sahib, or maternal uncle of 
the late rajah, and Dada Khasjee Walla, the chief becomes 
chamberlain and treasurer. Of the two, the governor- 
general’s choice, for many valid reasons, fell upon the former j but 
the Eanee and her partisans would have preferred the latter, and 
as usual in Mahratta courts, a serious rivalry sprang up, which 
gave rise to unceasing intrigues against the regent, who had ob- 
tained a guarantee of support from the British Government. 
Nothing could have been more tmpalatable to the large army of 
the Gwalior State. It consisted of 30,000 disciplined ^he army of 
infantry, 10,000 Mahratta horse, and the famous park of 
artillery, which had remained since the days of Be Boigne. Every 
attempt to reduce this force had been opposed by a threaten- 
ing attitude, if not actual mutiny, with such success that the 
troops had become confident in their own strength ; and the 
contingency of British interference which might be brought by 
the regent to bear upon them, was to be opposed at all hazards 
Intrigues between the Eanee and the troops against the regent 
were carried on by a clever slave girl, who acq^uired great influence, 
and the Eesident obliged her to withdraw on a pension. The 
Bada refused the office of carrying the ashes of the deceased 
rajah to Benares, and shortly afterwards the Eanee wrote to the 
governor-general that, for many reasons of complaint 
against him, she had dismissed the regent. Lord is disnUssed 
Ellenborough did not support him, for he had perceived 
that he was weak and incompetent; but the mode of his dismissal 
was a deliberate insult to British authority, which could not 
remain unnoticed, and the Eesident left the court. 

The Bada Eh^jee had assumed the charge of affairs, and rallied 
round him all who were disaffected to the English ; but the army 
had become uncontrollable even by him, and mutinous, and the 
local affairs fell into the last degree of confusion. In her Ti^e Ranee 
extremity the Eanee turned to the governor-general, gXvJrmS 
praying him to allow the Eesident to return ; but this senerai. 
was refused, unless the Bada was given into his custody. This 
was rejected in turn : but the Bada was attacked by a party who 
were adverse to him, and confined. He escaped, however, and 
became stronger than ever, advancing large sums for the payment 
of the arrears of the troops, and otherwise strengthening his 
position. It became impossible for the governor-general to allow 
this defiance of the paramount authority to continue ; and hia 
minute of November 1. 1843, is a very masterly and dignified ex- 
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position of tlie affairs of Gwalior, and as an exposition of tlie political 
The affairs of India in general at this juncture should be 

geJIST % every student of Indian history. A bloody re- 

minute. volution had occurred in the Punjab, when the British 
forces were clear of it, and the violence and uneasiness well 
known to prevail in Lahore, might be augmented by the spectacle 
of a successful resistance of British authority at Gwalior. It was 
therefore necessary — ^indeed unavoidable — to establish a friendly 
Position of government there. Between the Sikhs and Gwalior, 
the Sikhs and wliose united forces amounted to 120,000 men, with 
tewahor. excellent guns, intercourse was more than suspected ; 

and in any case, their relative position was one of extreme peril 
to the peace of Northern India. The Kesident, who still re- 
mained absent from his post, urged the Kanee at least to send the 
Bada to Agra to meet the governoi'-general ; but Lord Ellen- 
borough reached Agra on December 11, and there were no signs 
Thft British coming. He now addressed another definitive 

ill vmme on letter to the Ranee, and ordered the forces which had 
Gwalior. been assembled under Sir Hugh Gough, the com- 
mander-in-chief, to advance. * The British Government could 
not,’ his lordship wrote, ‘ permit the friendly intercourse which 
had existed for forty years with’ the house of Sindia to be in- 
terrupted,’ and the march of the British forces would not be 
stayed xmtil the establishment of complete order within the 
Gwalior territories was effected. 

The letter and the movement excited the utmost alarm at 
Gwalior j the Dada was at once forwarded as a prisoner to the 
Meaimrf'P of camp, and the Ranee trusted that she had es- 

hi<* governor- caped further^^imad version. The hollowness of the 
general. YrholB was, however, perfectly apparent to the governor- 
general, and he wrote to Colonel Sleeman, now Resident in room 
of Colonel Speirs, that without guarantee of tranquillity, and the 
establishment of a strong and friendly government, the British 
armies must advance. A proposal was then made for the Ranee 
and the young Maharajah to meet the governor-general at Dhdlpoor, 
whence they could return to Gwalior together; but it 
torS^the seemed by no means probable that this armngement 
luinee. couldbe effected, and the governor-general proposed that 
the interview should take place wherever the respective camps 
should meet ; and a village named Hingona, between Dhdlpoor 
and Gwalior, was decided upon. An advanced British brigade 
crossed the Chumbiil, the boundary of the Gwalior State, on 
December 21 ; the govemor-generars camp followed on the 22ncl, 
and by the 26th the whole of the right wing of the army was in 
position at Hingona. The governor-general awaited the arrival 
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of tb© Ranee and tbe young Mabarajab for two days ; but there 
was no appearance of their coming, and the superior officers of the 
Gwalior State, who bad been placed in attendance on the governor- 
general, left suddenly and privately, and returned to the capital. 

The governor- general was, however, not without hope of bring- 
ing matters to a peaceful conclusion, and the army Battle of 
marched on the 28th, when a smaE advanced guard 
was cannonaded from a position at Maharaj poor, which had been 
intermediately taken up by the Mahratta forces. It was impos- 
sible to refuse so deliberate a challenge; but Sir Hugh Gough 
made no recpnnaisance, and the next morning the army advanced 
as usual in ordinary order of route, accompanied by the ladies in 
camp and the governor-general. On reaching the vicinity of 
Maharijpao^:,^ the Mahratta guns, which had been masked and 
were of powerful calibre, opened on the leading troops. Disposi- 
tions for attack were hastily made, and as the light artillery of the 
British force was too feeble to silence that of the Mahrattas, there 
only remained the alternative of storming their position. This 
was gallantly done with repeated charges of infantry, and the 
result of a complete victory, though the old Mahratta 
infantry made a desperate resistance. The enemy ^s Mahrattas 
loss was computed at 3,000, with fifty-six guns, most ® * 
of which were superb pieces cast in bronze. The number of killed 
and wounded on the side of the British was 797. Lord Ellen- 
borough continued on the field, and showed much humane atten- 
tion to the wounded. On the same day, and about the same time, 
the division of General Grey, which had advanced victory of 
through Bundelkhund, defeated another portion of- the P^nniar. 
jMahratta army, at Punnia^ within twelve miles of Gwalior, which 
consisted of 12,005**^^ with forty guns, most of which were 
captured. A decoration of a bronze cross east from the metal of 
the captured guns was conferred on all ranks, in commemoration 
of these victories. It transpired afterwards, that the troops had 
prevented the Ranee and their piince from going to meet the 
governor- general at Hingon a, and that they had left Gwalior in 
the highest spirits at the prospect, of what they considered would 
be certain victory. 

On December 80, the Ranee and the Maharajah visited the 
govemor-general in camp, and were informed of Ms Kevisaiof the 
decision. The State was to remain in its integrity; treaty of isoc 
but the treaty of 1804, which had been concluded with Dowlut 
Rao, the provisions of which in regard to a subsidiary or contingent 
force bad never been executed, was now brought forward as the 
basis of a new settlement. The Ranee was deprived of the 
authority of regent, and pensioned on an allowance of three laca a 
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year— SOjOOOl Tlie affairs of tlie regency were to be conducted, 
Council of till tbe rujab^s majority, at eighteen years of age, by a 
regency. council of six principal chiefs and officers, and the Resi- 
Keduction of dent’s advice was to be given when needed. The army 

e army. reduced to 9,000 men, with thirty-two guns, 

and a contingent force was formed of 10,000 men, under officers 
selected from the British army, on the same principle as that of 
his Highness the Nizam, and a portion of territory was assigned 
for its maintenance. It was to be regretted that so many men were 
re-enlisted from the late mutinous army which had just been 
defeated ; but they were chiefly from Oudh — the brethren, so to 
speak, of the British Sepoys — and it wa^ thought better to retain 
them, than to throw so many xmemployed soldiers on their own 
resources. 

The proceedings at Gwalior were the last of Lord Ellenborough’s 
Rftcaii of eventful government. He had come out to India, he 

Lord Ellen- declared, to ensure peace, and had entered upon a career 
borough. ill-disguised fascination. Relations 

with the Sikhs were extremely uncertain, and were the example 
of Sinde to be followed, it was impossible to say what native 
powers might not be next coerced or annihilated. The terms of his 
proclamations, especially that of the gates of Somnath, excited 
wonder and apprehension among the decorous and sober-minded 
directors ; and it appeared to them that he held the civil service 
in contempt, and had sympathy only with the military. All these 
were assumed to be elements of danger. To the Vice^-President 
I in Council, Mr. Wilberforce Bird, may be attributed the abolition 
I of slavery throughout India— Act V. of 1843 : the reform of the 
I police — Act IV. of 1844 ; and the suppression of lotteries— Act V. 

^ of 1844, were the only measures of importance which were passed 
during Lord Ellenborough’s incumbency. jQn April 21, 1844, tbe 
recall of Lord Ellenborough was announced in the House of 
Commons by Sir Robert Peel, and on July 14 he left Calcutta ; 
sir Henry brother-in-law, , Sir Hempr Hardinge, an officer of 

Hardinge large military experience, being appointed to succeed 
succeeds nini, reached the presidency on tbe 23rd of the 

same month. Among the last political questions which came 
under Lord Elienborough^e notice were the affairs of Shorapoor. 
The regent had died, and the officer in political charge, Captain 
Mead.ows Taylor, was directed to assume the entire conduct of the 
administration until the rajah should attain his majority. On his 
arrival in England, Lord Ellenborough was created an earl for 
his services: but the precise grounds of his recall have never 
transpired. Although objections may be taken to bis proceedings 
in many casce, yet it must not be forgotten that his prompt action 
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in regard to the mutinous army of Gwalior, not only saved that 
State, but prevented its coalition with the Sikbs, whose attitude 
was hardly now to be mistaken, and whose ultimate hostility with 
the English he distinctly predicted. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE ADMINISTEATIOH OP SIK HENEY HAEDIHQE— THE PIBST 
SIKH WAB, 1845. 

No political events of importance , occurred for the first few months 
after the governor-general’s arrival. He addressed himself with 
great ability and assiduity to master the details of civil govern- 
ment, and especially to the extension of education. Re.e8tai>ii8h- 
The discipline of the Bengal native army, there was 
little doubt, had become laxj its tone had deteriorated ; punishment 
and after mature deliberation, the measure of corporal 
punishment for serious offences, which had been abolished by 
Lord William Bentinck, was re-established. The effect produced 
by the act was beneficial, and the necessity for the punishment 
was of very rare occuri'ence. 

The Punjab, however, required the utmost vigilance ; and those 
who had censured Lord Ellenborough’s haughty treat- the 

ment of Gwalior, soon acknowledged its essential wis- 
dom and foresight, in the suppression of a lawless and 
uncontrollable force, which was ready to cast in its lot foresight, 
with any disturbers of the public peace. Lord Ellenborough had 
foreseen also the probabilities of a revolution at Lahore, and its 
consequence in disturbances on the frontier ; and in some measure 
had made provision against such a contingency. With- 
out any display, he had gradually augmented the fron- tionary 
tier forces to 18,000 men, with seventy gunsj but the “®*®'**‘®®* 
stations were divided by considerable intervals j and yet to increase 
the troops on the frontier, without any apparent urgent necessity, 
would, the governor-general considered, excite alarm among the 
Sikhs, and hasten a conclusion which, indeed, sooner or later ap- 
peared inevitable. Troops were, therefore, massed in reserve at 
Umhalla and other stations, till the frontier army amounted to 
40,000 men with 100 guns, and the progress of events at Lahore 
was looked to with almost unparalleled anxiety throughout India. 

Khurruk Singh, the son of Bunjeet Singh, died on November 
6. 1840, and was succeeded by his son Nao Nih^l Events at 
Singh, who had already displayed much vigour and 
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capacity. On returning jfrom tlie performance of his Iktlier's funeral 
ceremonies, a gateway, whether from design or accident, fell upon 
him, and he died the same day of the injury. The widow of 
Khurruk Singh now became regent : and the wddow of Nao Nihal 
Singh being pregnant, it was hoped she might bear a son who 
would be the legitimate heir to the State, Sh(5re Singh, who was 
a reputed son of Runjeet Singh, was friendly to the English, and 
having, by a successful revolution, obliged Ranee Chand Roownr 
to retire to an estate which’ was provided for her, he thereupon 
became supreme ; but he was under the control of the Bogra 
family of Jumnioo. The soldiers of the army, who dictated their 
own terms, had already rid themselves of the French generals 
who had commanded them, and had become so uncontrollable, 
that Sh^re Singh actually applied to Lord Auckland, in 1841, 
for a force to overawe them. Happily this proposition was not 
acceded to, as a rupture with the Sikh army would, at that 
period, have been attended with disastrous consequences. On 
su^re Singh September 15, 1843, Sb($re Singb was shot on the 
public parade by Ajeet Singh, a chief who had been in 
exile, but who was restored to favour at the instance of Bhydn 
Pertdh Singh Singh of Jummoo, the executh e minister j and on the 
murdered, g^me day, Pertdb Singh, the son of Shdre Singh, and 
the minister Bhy^n Singh, were also murdered. These acts were 
Ajeet Singh ^^’CTiged by the troops, who, led by Heera Singh, the 
murdered. gQ^ Bhyan Singh, stormed the citadel of Lahore 
next day, and Ajeet Singh was seized and put to death, After 

, these atrocities, the troops placed on the throne 

Singh sue- Bhuleep Singh, the reputed son of Runjeet Singh: 

^ and Heera Singh remained in possession of the execu* 

tive power as regent. He felt keenly the subordinate posi^ 
tion to which he was reduced by the army, who, by means of 
delegates from the various regiments, had established Punehdyets, 
or councils, and had thereby become supreme. In this mood 
they were addressed by the Ranee and her brother Jowiihir Singh, 
Heera Singh gained Over to their cause ; perceiving which, Heera 
murdered. Singh fled with the Pundit Julia, a celebrated Brahmin 
astrologer who had been his adviser j but they were pursued and 
put to death. 

Jowahir Singh, who now assumed the direction of affairs, 
jowdiiir colleague, Lall Singh, the paramour of 

Singh regent, j^jg gigter, a woman of most licentious habits. The 
army was conciliated by ftesh advances of pay : but it was in the 
Turbulence degree exactive and turbulent, and to find them 
of the army, occupation, they were directed to march against 
Goolab Singh of Jummoo, from whom they extorted thirty-fixo 
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iacs of rapees^350,000^. Moolraj, the governor of Mooltan, 
another wealthy individual, had become semi-inde- position of 
pendent: and besides large arrears of revenue, had re- Mooirdj. 
fused to pay a fine of 1,000,000/, sterling, which had been im* 
posed on him. He was, however, reduced in time, and paid 
eighteen lacs — -180,000/.— to the army. Early in 1845, Peshora 
Singh, an adopted son of Runjeet Singh, rose in rebellion, but 
was taken prisoner in the month of August, and put to death by 
order of Jowahir Singh^ — an act which so incensed the 
army, that the death of Jowahir Singh was determined singh 
on in a full meeting of the Punchayets, and he was taken * 

to the parade-ground by the troops, and executed, in the middle of 
September. 

The Ranee assumed the charge of affairs, but the troops actually 
offered the office of regent to the highest bidder, 

Goolab Singh, who was temporarily the most popular, Koowur-s 
and T4j Singh, the governor of Peshawur, both declined 
the perilous honour ; and the Ranee continued the regency, aided 
by her paramour Lall Singh as executive minister, and by T4j 
Singh as commander-in-chief. But the condition of the army 
was rapidly approaching a crisis, and the existing government 
had no means left of satisfying the troops, or of paying their arrears 
and extra gratuities. On November 17, after several previous 
consultations with the delegates of the army, the in- invasion of 
vasion of the British territories was determined upon, 
and the order issued to advance. It was the last des- decided on. 
perate act of t^o desperate men, and a violent and utterly un- 
principled woman, to rid themselves of troops by whom they 
might at any time he murdered, and the treasury of the State 
with all the private property in Lahore and Umritsir plundered. 
If the army conquered the British, as it was in the highest degree 
hopeful of doing, it would advance upon Dehly and Benares, and 
the subjection of all India would follow j if it were defeatedj it 
would be eventually destroyed, and would trouble them no more* 
Such were the grounds of their proceedings. The troops them- 
selves became suspicious of the Ranee’s intentions and of her mr* 
geney, and for three weeks refused to move ; and it was only on 
the receipt of a letter of remonstrance from the governor-general 
by the Ranee, that, urged by her bitter taunts as well as com- 
mands, the army, 60,000 strong, with 200 guns and 40,000 armed 
followers, themselves equal, or superior to, ordinary Indian levies, ^ 
marched for the Sutlej. 

Major Broadfoot was the British agent on the frontier, and , 
before the Sikhs moved from Lahore, wrote urgently to the 
governor-general to hasten on troops. Sir Henry Hardinge wai 
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then in camp, intending to Tisit the frontier in the course of a tour 
of inspection ; but be was by no means prepared for an 
immediate attack by the Sikhs : and the small distance- 
only fifty miles — ^which intervened between Lahore and 
the Sutlej, gave him little time for ordering up the 
reserves, from a distance of 160 miles. On December 13, 
the first division of the Sikh army crossed the Sutlej, 
and on tbe 16th, the whole of it was encamped near 
Ferozepoor, then held by Sir John Littler with 10,000 men and 
thirty-one guns. He was a brave and skilful officer, and why 
he had not disputed the passage of the Sutlej by the Sikhs has 
never been publicly explafned. 

Like the news of Napoleon’s movement received at Brussels, 
the intelligence of the passage of the Sutlej by the Sikhs 
arrived at Umballa on the day (December 11) on which 
a great ball was to be given by the commander-in-chief, 
and he moved next day at the head of all the available troops. 
In six days the force marched 150 miles, getting little food and 
less rest j and on December 18, after a long march of twenty-one 
Manifesto miles, at four o’clock in the afternoon, the cavalry of 
issued by the Singrh’s division of the Sikh armv attacked the 

generaL leading divisions of the British forces atv On 

the confirmation of Major Broadfoot’s news the governor-general 
had published a manifesto, by which, in consideration of an un- 
provoked attack on a friendly power, all the Sikh possessions east 
of the Sutlej, were declared forfeit. He then threw 6,000 men 
from Loodhiana into Bussean, where Mi^or Broadfoot had collected 
provisions and stores. Meanwhile, Lall Singh, passing Sir John 
Littler, had pushed on to Feroze Sh^her, where he formed a vast 
intrenched camp : and hearing that the British force advancing was 
a slight one, had moved on the 18th with 20,000 men and twenty- 
two guns to oppose it. 

. While it lasted, the battle sharp and Moody : 

iBAKieof firs^'^'Sepoys, and even English soldiers, ex- 

iMoodkee. bausted as they were, reeled under the excellent fire 
Wd energetic attack of the Sikh infantry ; but before night finally 
closed, seventeen gims had been taken, and the Sikh army retreated 
with heavy loss: that on the side of the British— 872 (216 killed 
and 657 wounded)— included Sir Bobert Sale and General 
McCaskill, both deeply regretted. On the 19th and 20th, the army 
halted, and two European and two native regiments joined the 
commai: ier-in-chief. 

^ Battle of determined to assault the great Sikh en- 

trenchments at F^S^^.Sii^her on the 21st, and Sir 
John littler was directed to join on that day, with 
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as man} troops as lie could Spare from Ferozepoor. He therefore 
marched with 5.000 infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and 
twenty-one guns, and took up his place in the general disposition 
of the troops about noon. Had the army — 17,000 strong, with 
sixty-nine guns— advanced at once, much precious time would have 
been saved, the action would have been more decisive, and the 
loss and confusion of the night averted; hut the commander- in- 
chief had formed no definite plan, beyond, as~^fe“Ms"'6nly tacti<^, 
storming batteries and carrying'them' by the bayonet; and in 
moving troops from place to place, and making Such hasty and 
imperfect arrangements as ensued, four precious hours were 
wasted. At about four in the afternoon of the shortest day in 
the year, when but little daylight remained, the British forces 
were led, in three divisions — the right by Sir Hugh Gough, the 
left by Sir John Littler, and the centre by the gover- ^*,.acfeonthe 
nor-general— to the attack of a strong intrench ment, a entrenched 
mile and a half long by half a mile wide, defended by 
85,000 of the flower of the Sikh army, with 100 guns, "^ere 
were weak points in the Sikh works which might have been dis- 
covered by previous reconnaissance blit they were overlooked or 
neglected, and the very strangest portions were assaulted. H. M.’s 
60th regiment, directed by Captain Pringle O’Hanlon of the staff, 
was the first to gain a footing in the Sikh camp, severe 
and the combat everywhere became general; but the 
enemy were as resolute in defence as the British troops were per- 
severing in assault. Kegiment after regiment of Sir John Littier’s 
division staggered under the tremendous fire of ^ra^e and mus- 
ketry by which they were met. H. M.’s 62nd regiment was much 
shattered; and at nightfall this division was obliged to retire. Sir 
Harry Smith, whose brigade had carried and occupied the village 
of Feroze Sh^her, was unable to hold it during the night, and also 
drew off; but General Gilbert’s division held what it had won. 
During the hottest part of this furious combat the 8rd Dragoons 
rode through the Sikh camp, from end to end, with a desperate valour 
only equalled by the charge of the Light Brigade at Inkermann 
Before the camp was carried, darkness fell upon the scene, and 
the night that ensued was truly designated as the ‘night The* night of 
of horrors.’ Portions of the camp were held by the 
English troops, others by the still unconquered Sikhs. A hard frost 
set in ; the English forces had had neither food nor water for many 
hours, and the intense cold aggravated their sufferings. Men of 
different regiments, European and native, separated in the darkness 
and confusion, huddled together; and the noble ‘Husseinee Pultun,’ 
the 16th Bengal Kative Infantry, under Colonel Hall, victorious 
and unbroken, was a rallying point for many a weary soldier dux* 
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ing the night. By the bright starlight, the Sihh artilleiy from 
time to time fired upon the exhausted troops, and one large gun 
in particular did so much execution, that about two in the morn- 
ing, Sir Henry llardinge, calling upon H M.’s 80th and the 
1st European regiment, among whom he was lying, led them 
to attack and spike it, driving away the Sikh infantry by whom it 
was guarded. When daylight broke, order was restored ; the 
various regiments on the field took up their positions in 
advance and line with alacrity, and leading their respective divisions, 
victory. Sir Hugh Gough and the governor-general advanced 
steadily, swept through the camp with cheers, and changing front 
on the centre, completed the victory. 

But, at this juncture T^j Singh brought up from the Sutlej a 
Ti*j Singh’s 20.000 regular and irregular infantry, 

nioveraents. 5^000 superb cavalry, and 70 guns, and the action was 
partially renewed. It was at this crisis that the greatest peril 
existed ; for the ammunition of all arms was nearly expended ; the 
formation of regiments was by no means complete; and the 
troops were thoroughly exhausted alike by fatigue, thirst, and 
want of food. The advance of the Sikh cavalry, accompanied by 
horse-artillery, is described as the most splendid sight of the 
campaign. Their horses caracolling and bounding, and tbe bright 
sunlight flashing from steel armour, sabres, and spears, they came 
on at a rapid pace to within 400 yards of the British line, which, 
availing itself of such cover as could be found, awaited the charge 
with little hope of repelling it. Suddenly, however, after firing a 
Tei siugh shots from their guns, the whole, as if stricken by a 

suddenly Sudden panic upon a movement of English cavalry on 
retires. flank, wheeled about and retired as they had come. 

It was rumoured that Tt§j Singh had been bribed by English gold ; 
but this has never been substantiated, and his retreat is accounted 
for by tbe fact that what be had come to save was already lost, 
and subordinate as be was to Lall Singh, who had fled to the 
Sutlej, he was bound to follow his commander. What he did, 
* was,’ as he said, ^ to save his honour as a soldier.’ 

The British loss had been very severe in 694 killed and 1,721 
Severe wounded, with a large proportion — 103 — of officers, 
losses. among whom were many very distinguished men : 
Broadfoot, who had won a high reputation in Afghanistan, and who 
had proved invaluable as a political officer, Somerset, D’Arcy Todd 
of Herat fame, and many others. On tbe part of tbe Sikhs, the 
loss was estimated at 8,000 men ; and 73 noble guns and many 
standards remained in the bands of tbe victors. 

In the Sikh camp, during tbe night, dissensions had run high, 
*and the military chest of Lall Singh, who had fled at an early 
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period, was plundered by tbe exasperated soldiery. Under a 
better and braver leader tbe result might indeed have conduct of 
been very different j for never before had so hardly- sikh soldiery, 
contested a battle been fought in India, nor, with eventual victory, 
had ever such great peril of defeat been encountered. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE EIEST SIKH WAE, AND ADMINISTRATION OF LORD HARDIN0E 

(cmtinued), 1845 to 1848. 

The British forces could not immediately follow up tbe success 
they had achieved ; heavy guns, stores, and ammunition were all 
wanting, and till their arrival from Dehly, no forward 
movement could be made. The Sikhs, attributing this vanceof 
delay to fear, took heart, and towards the middle of 
January, Sirdar Runjoor Singh recrossed the Sutlej and threatened 
the station of Loodhiana, then weakly garrisoned. Sir Harry Smith 
was therefore detached with four regiments of infantry, three of 
cavalry, and eighteen guns to relieve it. He had been combat of 
cautioned against approaching the fort of Buddewal, Buaaewdi. 
which lay on his route j but, nevertheless, moving under its walls, 
suffered sharply from its fire and from the splendid artillery of 
Runjoor Singh, lost some of his baggage, and was only saved 
from further disaster by tbe dashing charges of tbe cavalry under 
Colonel Cureton. Being reinforced, however, by his j unction with 
the Loodhiana troops and Brigadier Wheeler’s brigade, Sir Harry 
Smith now advanced in turn to attack the enemy, who Hattie of I 
had taken up an entrenched position at Aliwal, and had Aiiwfii. . 
been reinforced by 4,000 men of the best disciplined Sikh infantry. 
Their army amounted hy estimate to 15,000 men, with 56 guns • 
that of the British was about 10,000 men, with 32 guns. On 
January 28 the Sikhs had advanced from their entrenched camp 
to meet Sir Harry Smith, and a brilliant action ensued. The 
Sikh squares were penetrated and overthrown by charges of 
cavalry, in which H. M.’s 16th Lancers, under Colonel Cureton, in 
particular, were nobly distinguished. Positiou after Defeat of tue 
position, battery after battery, were stormed; 67 guns 
were taken; and the enemy, driven to the bridge of boats they 
had constructed, fled precipitately across the Sutlej, many of 
them perishing in the stream, and under the fire of the artilieiy, 
which played with great effect upon the boats. 

■ "X X 
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Altiioiigli the Sikli army had suffered three notahle defeats, 
they still continued to retain their mischievous and 
Negotiations. predominance in the State. Golab Singh, 

■who had undertaken the office of minister from which Lail 
Singh had been deposed, although he entered into negotiations 
with the governor-general, who demanded the dismissal of the 
Sikh army, declared that he was helpless to effect it. No act of 
Hostilities submission or peaceful overtures from the army having 

resumed. •][ 30 en offered, hostilities were resumed on the arrival 

of the siege-train from Dehly, which reached camp on February 
8 , For some weeks, the Sikhs, under the direction of a Spanish 
officer named Huerba, had been employed in constructing a 
remarkably powerful Ute de pont^ at the village of Soobraon, to 
Position of cover a bridge of boats which they had thrown across 
soobrion. river Sutlej, below the ford of Hurreekee, and it 

was now completed in a series of half-moon bastions, connected by 
curtains, and covered by a ditch in front, both flanks resting on 
the river. This great work, two-and-a-half miles in length, was 
protected by batteries on the right bank of the river, so as to 
command the passage, and manned by 35,000 of the best of the 
Sikh troops, with sixty-seven heavy guns. It had been difficult to 
restrain tbe British army during its inaction in the presence of the 
daily progress of this entrenchment ,• but one day only intervened 
between the arrival of the heavy guns, stores, and ammunition, 
and the assault. The British army consisted of 15,000 men, of 
whom 5,000 were Europeans ; and under cover of a fog, on the 
morning of February 10, all tbe dispositions for attack were made 
■without being noticed by the enemy. 

When they were complete, about seven in the morning, the 
I Battle of suddenly rolled away, displaying the British forces 

Igoobrfion. Order of battle j and the heavy guns opened on the 
iSikhs j but they made no impression on the earthworks ; the 
enemy’s fire was not checked, and the only resource that remained 
was a general assault, which was forthwith carried out, amidst 
storm of the thunder of 120 pieces of artillery on both sides. 
Sikh position, ^"bout nine o’clock, the whole of the infantry divisions 
advanced. Of Sir Bobert Bick’s division on the left, the horse- 
artillery, under Colonel Lane, gallopped up to within 300 yards of 
the Sikh batteries, and delivered their fire, while the brigade 
under Colonel Storey, H.M.’s 10th and 53rd regiments, ■with the 
43rd and 59th Native Infantry, advancing in line ■with the regu- 
larity of a parade movement, were the first to reach the entrench- 
ment j and the Sikhs gathered to defend it, which they did by 
a withering fire that checked the leading troops, but did not 
repulse them. The divisions of Sir Harry Smith on the right, 
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and General Gilbert in tbe centre, were led on in turn, and after 
a severe carnage, tbe entrencbment was won. The Sikb troops, 
fighting desperately to tbe last, retired to the bridge, where their 
retreat became a flight : and the British horse-artillery coming up 
at a gallop, poured grape and shrapnel on the flying Decisive 
masses, till the stream, now barely fordable, was choked victory, 
with corpses, and the water dyed with blood. Nearly 10,000 Sikhs 
perished in two hours, and the whole of their guns, sixty-seven 
in number, with standards and immense military stores, remained 
as trophies to the victors. The battle had begun in earnest p 
nine o’clock, and by eleven there was not a single Sikh soldier, 
except the dead and wounded, on the left hank of the river. The 
British loss was also severe, amounting to 2,S8S in killed and 
wounded, and General Sir Eohert Dick, who fell in the assault. 

No time was lost in throwing the British army across the 
Sutlej by a bridge of boats, which was constructed 
by Major Abbott with the boats which Lord Ellen- tueBritisii 
borough had procured from Sinde j they crossed on 
the night of the action, and on the 11th envoys arrived from 
Lahore, followed by Eajah Golah Singh on the 15th, and the hoy, 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, on the 17th. On the 20th, having 
advanced by easy march es, the army encamped on the 
plain of Meean Meer, without Lahore, and the citadel readied and 
was partly occupied by British troops. Sir Henry Har- 
diuge, on February 22, issued a public notification re- 
viewing the events that had occurred, and dwelling with a proud 
satisfaction on the fact that in sixty days he had defeated the 
flower of the Khulsa army in four general actions, and taken from 
them 220 pieces of artillery j that only 14,000 of their great army 
remained, and that he was ^ now dictating a treaty, the conditions 
of which will tend to secure the British provinces from the repeti- 
tion of a similar outrage.’ On the 23rd, at a public durbar, tbe 
treaty itself was executed. All the Sikh territories 
on the left hank of the Sutlej, ■with the J 
Dooah, a fertile tract lying between the Sutlej and 
the Beyas, were to become Britkh j 1,500,000^. to be provided, 
partly by cash, and partly by tbe sale of tbe mountain territory, 
■which includes Kashmere j all the mutinous troops to be disbanded, 
and tbe army for tbe future to consist of twenty-five battalions oi 
800 each, or 20,000 men with 12,000 cavalry. Golah 
Singh became the purchaser of Kashmere for a million Kashmere by 
sterling, and a separate treaty was made with him 
on March 16, at Umritsir, which secured to him and Ms heirs the 
sovereignty of the districts he had purchased. The sale of Kash- 
mere was sharply criticised at the time ; but its inaccessible 
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ciiaracter, and the still uncertain relations with the Punjah; are 
conclusiye reasons as to the necessity of then abandoning it. 

On March 6; a subsidiary treaty was made with the Lahore 
Subsidian State in regard to the retention of a body of British 
treaty. troops during the reconstruction of the government 
and the army^ and was to be in force till the end of the year only. 
Major, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence was left in charge of 
ProceBsion affairs. The army brought away all the captured 
ordnance ; and 250 superb guns, with their equip- 
oaiciitta, ments, were marched through the British territories, 
and, halting at every station, were saluted by the troops, until they 
reached Calcutta, where they were publicly received with all 
honours. Without this demonstration it seemed probable that 
the British victories would have been considered as fictions by 
most of the native courts, so impossible did the occurrences of this 
short but decisive war appear. In England the accounts of it 
were received with enthusiasm. The thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament were voted to the army, and the governor-general and 
Sir Hugh Gough were raised to the peerage ; Sir Harry Smith 
was created a baronet, and honours of the Bath were freely dis- 
tributed. Upon the army the governor-general conferred a donation 
of twelve months’ batta, or extra allowance. Thus the first Sikh 
war ended, and with it the policy and foresight of Lord Ellen- 
borough, in regard to Gwalior, were amply confirmed. If the 
fMahratta army had continued to exist in its lawless and disaffected 
, condition, the counterpart of that of the Sikhs, it could not have 
been restrained, and under the fierce attack of the Sikhs in front, 
, and that of Gwalior in the rear, the peril would have been ex- 
treme. 

Although Sir Charles Napier had conquered Sinde proper by 
his defeat of the Ameers, there remained many un- 
jft Sinde and subdued Beloche tribes to the north-west, inhabiting 
Beidchistan. Strong country of Cutch Gundava, Murrees, Boog- 
tees and others, which had, for an unknown period, defied alike Sinde 
and Persia, and, as habitual marauders, preyed upon Sinde with im- 
punity. It was impossible to bring their chiefs to terms, and the 
perpetual menace of their forces, which were computed at 18,000 
men, rendered a campaign against them unavoidable. This, with 
all his accustomed energy and skill, Sir Charles conducted in 
person, and moved into the enemy’s territories on January 13, 1845. 
In spite of a more rugged country than had even been anticipated, 
bristling with strongholds, and after considerable resistance, the 
snccessfui cMef rebel, Beeja Khan, was defeated and eventually 
tampaign. captured ; and % March 9, this local war was at end. 
Nothing could have been more complete or meritorious than the 
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whole of Sir diaries Napier’s military operations; they were 
those of ahrave soldier and an eminent tactician; hut his civil 
administration^ upon which he most prided himself, GivO gu- 
and which is detailed in ^ The Administration of Sinde/ vemment. 
though it effected many reforms of the preceding vicious native 
government, could not make a poor country rich, nor, although 
Sir Charles issued a memorable proclamation in Lord Ellen- 
horough’s style ^to his soldiers,’ announcing and asserting the 
financial success of his measures, were either the Government or 
the public satisfied that it was true. The student of Indian 
affairs should not, however, neglect to read the works extant upon 
the bitterly-disputed question of Sinde, from Sir James Outram’s 
commentary on ‘ The Conquest of Sinde,’ to other works of Sir 
Charles Napier and his brother William in reply. The whole of 
the Sinde question, its conquest and its administration, are dis- 
cussed in these volumes. 

The weakest part of the new arrangements at Lahore was the 
confirmation of Lali Singh as executive minister : a . , , , ' 

_ _ . . I .-r , • /. 1 Admlnlstra- 

man of low ongin, and the notorious paramour of the tion of 
Kanee, faithless alike to the Sikhs and to the English. ^ 

The Ranee herself was recognised as nominal regent, and the 
advice and direction of Major Lav^’ence were to be available on all 
occasions. Lall Singh’s perfidy was soon manifest. He had in- 
cited a rebellion in Kashmere against Golab Singh, which was 
only suppressed by Major Lawrence himself, at the head of troops 
which had lately been fighting against English armies; his own 
orders in writing to the insurgent Tmam-ood-deen were produced 
by that person, and Lall Singh was tried by an Trial of Laii 
assembly of Sikh chiefs, found guilty, and banished 
from Lahore to Benares on a pension. 

Before the time arrived for the withdrawal of the British troops 
according to the terms of the treaty, the leading Sikh oontinuanve 
chiefs, convinced of the entire impossibility of forming 
or continuing a united or harmonious administration, requested, 
viewed the approaching departure of the English with dismay, 
and besought a continuance of assistance and direction until the 
rajah should attain his majority. Lord Hardinge, after 
every consideration of their request, gave a very re- Hardinge 
luctant assent ; for he saw clearly that there was in 
reality no alternative between new disturbances in the Lahore 
State and their probable prevention by local British authority ; 
and he chose the latter. On December 16, 1846, a new Execntion of 
treaty was executed by all the principal chiefs of the ^ treaty. 
Punjab, fifty-two in numher, which provided that a council of 
regency of eight of them should be directed by the British Resi- 
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deat 5 and tliat twenty-two lacs of rupees sliould Be allotted for 
tBe support of British troops to be stationed in tbe Punjab. There 
seemed indeed to be every probability that this measure, arising 
from the spontaneous request of the chiefs, would last its time; 
but the sequel proved the contrary^ as will be shown hereafter. 

It was not only for the vigorous prosecution and successful ter- 
Reviewof uii nation of the Sihh war that Lord Hardinge’s ad- 
Hardinge’s ministration of three years remains a memorable record 
government, in the history of India. The army, which had been 
very largely increased since 1838, was reduced by 60,000 infantry, 
without any curtailment of officers, and augmented in irregular 
cavalry. The frontier was protected by 54,000 men, distributed 
in stations between TJmballa, Meerut, and the Sutlej. Moveable 
brigades were established in the Punjab ; and, as far as was pos- 
sible, every future contingency was provided for. In Ms financial 
arrangements, the governor-general was equally successful, and 
the public expenditure was reduced within the ordinary income. 
'The great Ganges canal, which had been begun during Lord 
Auckland’s incumbency, and suspended in that of Lord Ellen- 
Lorough, was recommenced in March 1847. The question of 
railways, then in its infancy, was materially furthered ; and in a 
true spirit of humanity. Lord William Bentinck’s edict against 
Suttee was extended to the territories of native princes and chiefs, 
accompanied by earnest requests that the suppression of female 
infanticide and slavery should follow. A strange portion of old 
customs had remained in Sunday labour in all departuients of the 
State, which was finally abolished. Amidst so benevolent and so 
He leaves a career, the unexpected return of Lord Plardinge 

India. England was a subject of universal regret ; and he 

finally sailed on March 15, 1848, having won the reputation of a 
great soldier and statesman, which the lapse of time has materially 
enhanced. 


OHAPTER VI. 

THE ABMmSTRATIOH OF EORD BALHOUSIE— THIiJ SECONB SUCH 
WAR, 1848 TO 1849. 

The successor to Lord Hardinge was Lord Dalhousie, who had 
been President of the Board of Trade under the adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Peel, and had displayed much 
ability in the arduous duties of his office ; but he had 
Ho knowledge of the affairs of India, and its details had 
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to be accjuired by local experience. He landed at Calcutta on 
January 19, 1848, and bad tbe benefit of receiving from Lord 
Hardinge full information in regard to tbe general policy of tbe 
j State. Lord Daibousie was only tbirty-six years old, and in tbe 

full vigour of bis extraordinary talents f and, so far as could be 
I foreseen, bis administration promised to be one of peace and pro- 

gress oiy. This bope was, however, soon rongbly dissipated. 
Moolraj, tbe Sikb governor of Mooltan, broke into rebellion in four 
months after Lord Dalbousie’s arrival, and the second Sikb war 
began. 

It will be remembered that before tbe invasion of British terri- 
tory by tbe Sikhs, Moolraj, tbe Dewfc of Mooltan, who uvent# at 
I bad succeeded bis father, Sawun Mull, in 1844, bad 

1 been required to pay a million sterling as a fine on succession, 

which be bad compromised with tbe army for eighteen lacs of 
rupees 5 but be bad not yet paid this sum, and bis position being 
in tbe last degree equivocal, a force was sent against him after 
tbe re-establisbment of tbe government, with no result. Major 
Lawrence bad been obliged to return to England for bis health, 
f and bis place was occupied for a time by bis brother, Mr. John, 

afterwards Lord, Lawrence, and ultimately conferred upon Sir 
Frederick Currie, formerly political secretary to Government, who 
was practically acquainted with Sikb afiairs, and assumed charge 
on April 6, 1848. Finding entire evasion of tbe payment be bad 
agreed to make impossible, Moolraj, under tbe guarantee of Mr. 
Lawrence, bad previously visited Lahore, and made arrangements 
for tbe fulfilment of bis engagements ; but be then tendered bis 
resignation of oflice, which was accepted, and Khan Singh, accom- 
• panied by Mr. Vans Agnew, a young civilian, and Lieutenant 

Anderson, Moobaj having preceded them, were dispatched from 
Lahore to take charge of the provinces, and they reached 
Mooltan on April 18. A small force, consisting of a Goorkba 
I regiment 600 strong, 600 cavalry, and a troop of borse-artilleiy, 

was fdso dispatched to occupy Mooltan, and arrived there on the 
same day as Mr. Agnew. On this day, Moolraj, with apparent 
good faith, bad paid two visits to the Eedgab, a fortified enclosure 
which bad been assigned to Mr. Agnew, and arranged that tbe 
fort was to be given up on the following day. Notbing doubting, 
Mr. Agnew repabed to tbe fort, of which two companies of tbe 
Goorkbas bad been placed in charge ; but as be was returning in 
company with Moolraj, who rode by bis side, be was 
! speared by a man in the gateway, wounded with 

sword-cuts, and, rescued with difficulty, was carried 
back to tbe Eedgab by Khan Singh and Rung R^m, the brother 
Df Moolraj ; at the same rime, Lieutenant Anderson was attacked 
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and desperately wounded; but was also brouglit in by tlie Goorkhas. 
Mr. Agnew was able to write a report of tbe occurrence, and to 
summon Moolraj, who bad ridden off to bis country-bouse, to 
account for tbe treachery 5 but Moolraj was then engaged in 
strengthening bis position by appeals to bis soldiery, declared they 
would not let him move, and tbe Goorkba escort and Sikh cavalry, 
seeing tbe turn affairs bad taken, left tbe unfortunate officers 
to their fate. Khan Singh alone remained with them to tbe last : 
Mr Vans afternoon a mob rushed into tbe Eedgab 

Agnew and with frantic yells, and brutally murdered tbe wounded 
Anderson and belpless men, backing off their beads, which were 
murdered. Moolraj and afterwards blown to pieces. It 

was evident that two great and deplorable errors bad been com- 
mitted. The forces of Moolraj, and tbe probabilities of their re- 
sistance to a new governor, bad not been ascertained at all. Tbe 
sincerity of Moolraj ’s resignation was not in any way tested, and 
tbe force sent with tbe political agents and tbe new governor was 
altogether too slight, even bad it been faithful, to have opposed 
Moolraj, or obliged him to evacuate a place, to defend which was 
a point of family honour, and upon tbe maintenance of which the 
support of all tbe retainers of bis bouse depended. But the evil 
bad been done, and it remained to apply tbe remedy. 

It is little to say that bad prompt measures been adopted, bad 
Inconsequent one Or two of the moveable brigades, specially organ- 
proceedings. emergencies by Lord Hardinge, been set 

in motion, supported by a movement from Upper Sinde, tbe 
insurrection might have been nipped in the bud; but this was 
not done. Sir I^rederick Currie, though be put troops under 
orders to march, waited the final orders of tbe commander-in- 
chief. Lord Gough hesitated because it was tbe hottest season of 
tbe year, and Lord Dalbousie confiding in tbe views of persons 
of local experience, be himself having none, acijuiesced in the 
measure of delay. It was clear that Moolraj could not escape, 
and his punishment could be safely deferred to a more convenient 
season. 

Meanwhile, a young officer, Lieutenant, afterwai'ds Sir Herbert, 
Spirited Edwardes, who was employed in settling tbe province 
of ifieutenaut Bimnoo, bad received a letter from Mr, Agnew, in- 
Edwardes. forming him of bis peril, which was followed by news 
of bis murder. He immediately crossed tbe river Indus, but, 
He la joined troops Unfaithful, returned. Colonel Oort- 

by Colonel landt, an officer in the Sikh service, bad, however, a 
cortiaudt. fg^^thful regiment, which became tbe nucleus of other 
levies; tbe Nawab of Babawulpoor forwarded a contingent of 
indifferent retainers, and after assisting Cortlandt to de- 
defeafced. an attack upou him of 6,000 men sent by Moolraj, 
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tlie young commander, -witli a spirit wortEy of Clive, again 
defeated Moolraj in person at Kineyree on June 18. Edwardes 
could only implore the ResidSoFro^SSemforce him with regular 
troops: hut the commander-in-chief was still impracticable, and 
Sir Frederick Currie would not assume any military responsibility. 
Edwardes was, however, on the 28th, reinforced by 4,000 men 
under Imam-ood-deen, the former rebel of Kashmere, but now 
a loyal subject, and had now no less than 18,000 men, with 
twenty-two guns, under his command; and, advancing again 
on Mooltan, was met at Suddoosain by Moolraj, with defeated hj 
an army of 10,000 men with eleven guns, whom he 
defeated with heavy loss, and Moolraj was driven into the fort 
of Mooltan, whence he was unable to emerge. The whole of these 
proceedings and collateral events, now briefly sketched, are vividly 
described at length in Sir Herbert Edwardes’s work, ^ A Year in 
the Punjab, ^ which will well repay perusal, and proves how little 
able Moolraj would have been to withstand a combined advance 
of British troops, had it been early and promptly made. 

Perhaps Edwardes had become over-confident flom success : for 
he held the capture of Mooltan to be a comparatively light afiair ; 
and on July 10, Sir Frederick Currie took upon himself to order 
General Whieh to proceed to Mooltan with a battering-train, 
thus anticipating Lord Gough*s decision, supported by that of the 
governor-general, dated July 11, that an immediate General 
advance would be expedient. It only therefore re- 
mained to carry out the operation with vigour j the Mooltan. 
force was doubled by Lord Gough’s orders, and on July 24, 
the general marched for Mooltan, at the head of 8,000 men of 
all arms, in two columns, one on the right and one on the left hank 
of the river Sutlej. 

Mooltan was reached on September 4, and General Whish 
found it invested by Lieutenant Edwardes, with 7,700 Mooltan 
infantry and 4,000 cavalry, the Bahawulpoor contingent, indebted, 
under Lieutenant Lake, of 5,700 infantry and 1,900 cavalry, and a 
Sikh force, under Sirdar Shdre Singh, of 900 infantry and 3,800 
cavalry; thus forming a total of 32,000 men, with forty-five guns, 
and four mortars. To oppose these united forces, Moolraj had 
hut 12,000, with fifty-four heavy guns, and four mortars ; but he 
had made Mooltan, by earthen defences outside the its great 
ditch, one of the sliongest forts in India, and it was 
not inappropriately termed a second Bhurtpoor. After a formal 
summons of the garrison on the 4th, strange to say, in the name 
of the Queen of England, as the ally of the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh, which served to confirm a fast-spreading opinion gjege of 
that the Punjilh was about to be formally annexed Mooitan. 
^the siege began in earnest on the 7th: and after a spirited 
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actioii; tke enemy/ who resisted stoutly, were driven within the 
defences. At this juncture, Sh^re Singh, whose con« 
duct had been long suspicious, openly joined the enemy, 
and, to prove his devotion to the Sikh cause, marched 
to join his father Ohutter Singh, already in open re- 
hellion ; when, under the determination of a council of 
war, the siege of Mooltan was for the present suspended. 

Meanwhile, under the active intrigues of the Maharanee, the 
whole of the Punjab had become a scene of covert dis- 
affection — almost every chief who had united in im- 
ploring the British to remain had signed a covenant to 
drive them from the Punjab. The Banee’s intrigues spread rapidly 
to native courts in India, urging an effort to drive the British 
into the sea: and at length they became too notorious to be neg- 
lected or overlooked, and she was removed to Benares. 
But the mischief had been done ; and the seeds of revolt, 
so deeply sown, were already springing up vigorously in 
various directions. 

Peinforcements from Bombay only reached Mooltan late in 
December, and on their arrival the siege was recom- 
menced, on the 27th of that month. General Whish 
had meanwhile taken up a position near the city, and 
had not been seriously molested ; but in the interim the defences 
of the fort had been much improved and strengthened. The 
siege was now pressed with science and vigour, and a spirited 
sally was beaten back by Edwardes’s force, against which it was 
directed. On the 30th, the great magazine in the city, which 
had contained 400,000 pounds of powder, was exploded by a shell, 
causing vast destruction. On January 2, two breaches in the 
storm of were reported practicable, and by one the 

the fort. place was carried; but in the other the real city wall 
was found entire, beyond a deep ditch, on the counterscarp of 
which a new and huge rampart of earth had been constructed. 
On the capture of the city, Moolraj retreated to the citadel with 
j „ the remnant of his force, about 3,000 men; bnt on 
Anders January 29 two breaches were effected, and Moolraj, 
with the survivors of Ms brave garrison, surrender^ 
themselves at discretion. He was afterwards tried at Lahore, 
and sentenced to death ; but he was spared, and im- 
prisoned for life, and not long afterwards died. 
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CHAPTER VIL . 

THE SECOiYB SIEH WAB {poncluded), AlfD AN^STEXATIOF 01' THB 

BBHJlB, 1848 TO ^ 

^ tJ3srwAENED by precedent, uninfluenced by example, tlie Sikh 
nation has called for war ; and, on my word, Sir, they g^cond 
shall have it with a vengeance.’ Such was Lord Dal- sikh war 
housie’s memorable expression at a fare welT banquet 
before he left Calcutta, on October 10, 1848, on Ms way to the 
upper provinces. Although the whole of the Punjab was seething 
with disaffection, Chutter Singh was the only chieftain to begin 
the war openly in the field. He applied for aid to Afghan and 
Dost Mahomed, agreed to deliver Peshawur to him sikhaiuanoe. 
if he would join the Sikhs against the English,* and this strange 
compact between people who hated each other mortally was ac- 
tually made. Major, afterwards Sir George, Lawrence, was then 
in charge of Peshawur, with 8,000 Sikh troops, whose fidelity 
was in the last degree questionable ; but he contrived to keep 
them to their duty, until Sooltan Mahomed, the brother of Dost 
Mahomed, a person to whom he had shown the utmost kindness, 
treacherously seduced them, and, on October 24, led them to 
attack him in the Residency. Major Lawrence and his companions 
were conducted to Kohat, but afterwards delivered or 
sold to Chutter Singh, who confined them at Peshawur. 

Meanwhile, Shere Singh, who had marched from Mool- 

tan, had joined his father, and round their standards collected most 

of the old soldiers of the Sikh army. 

The forces assembled at Ferozepoor for operations in tbe Punjab 
were completed in equipment during October 1848, and The British 
under the personal command of Lord Gough, crossed J^vSceinto 
the Ravee (Bey as) on November 16. They consisted of theFnnjai). 
fifteen regiments of infantry^ — -four European and eleven native--* 
three regiments of English and ten of native regular and irregular 
cavalry, with sixty field guns and eighteen heavy guns, the latter 
now, for the first time, drawn by elephants instead of bullocks. 
On November 22, Lord Gough found Sh&'e Singh encamped at 
Ramnugger, on the right bank of the Chenib, with 
15,000 men and a powerful artillery, with an advanced action of 
force on the left bank covered by his batteries. It was too 
strong a position to assail in front ; but the advanced Sikh force was 
attacked and driven back without material result, and in a charge 
of the British cavalry to clear the left bank of the river, it was 
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rendered lieipless in the sands, and suffered heavily from the Sikh 
Colonels on the right hank. In this desultory and in- 

Haveiock^^ effective skirmish Colonel Oureton, of the Lancei-s, who 
killed. commanded the cavalry division, and Colonel William 
Havelock, the ^ el chico bianco ^ of many a Peninsular fight, lost 
their lives, to the universal regret of the army. A flank move- 
ment, which might have been made at first, was now arranged : and 
on December 2, Sir Joseph Thackwell, with 8,000 men, crossed 
the river at Wuzeerabad, twenty-four miles above Eamnugger. It 
was proposed that he should advance upon Sh^re Singh’s camp 
from the right flank, while the main army crossed the liver in 
front. Sh^re Singh, however, did not await this issue. Abandon- 
ing his entrenchments, he marched to attack General Thackwell, 
whom, with a diminished force, he met at Sadoollapoor j but did 
not close with him, and after sustaining a heavy but ill-directed 
cannonade, which lasted till evening, General Thackwell discovered 
during the night that the Sikhs, now 30,000 strong, with forty 
guns, had retired towards the Jhelum. Lord Gough, in his dis- 
patch, claimed the movement as a victory over the Sikh army, 
and even asserted its dispersion ; but the fact was soon evident 
that Sh^re Singh had only retired to a better position, and had 
carried with him all his guns and equipment unmolested. 

The position chosen by Sh4re Singh was one of singular strength, 
Shiite Singh selection displayed his skill as a general in no 

retires to a mean degree. To have followed him up, and forced 
newpoBition. fight at disadvantage, would probably have 

been effected by Lord Gough after the affair at Eamnugger ; but 
he was restrained by the governor-general for upwards of three 
weeks, and unable to interfere with Shdre Singh, who was thus 
able to carry out his plans leisurely and without interruption. On 
January 11, however, Lord Gough reviewed his forces, imd on 
fisikhen- advanced twelve miles to Binjee, and 

J afohniian-*^ on the 13th were near the Sikh entrenchments at Chil- 
waiiah lianwallah, which were held by them with 30,000 men 
and sixty guns. Of this place no reconnaissance had been made, 
nor were the enemy’s dispositions understood, as they were 
covered by the tMck jungle j and Lord Gough was about to en- 
camp for the night, when the Sikhs fired upon Mm 
by Lora from some advanced guns, and he rashly gave orders 
Gough. an immediate attack. The whole of the Sikh guns 

now opened fire; after enduring which for upwards of an houi’, 
the British troops advanced on the position. The first regiment 
which reached the Sikh batteries was 24th, which was 

oc8ixsrat« Overwhelmed by a fearful fire of grape and musketry; 
combat. 459 men, with twenty-three officers, were at once killed 
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ftnd wounded. General Colin Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde, 
bad carried the position before him, spiking the guns ; and other 
divisions under Sir Walter Gilbert, with brigades under Penny, 
Mountain, and others, though suffering heavily, finally conquered, 
and the Sikhs retired into the forest behind them. The cavalry 
had been less successful. Charged by a comparatively small body 
of Sikh horse, the 14th Dragoons, under a false order, uttered, it 
was supposed, by some coward in its ranks, went about, and 
galloped to the rear, pursued by the Sikhs ; and the misadventure 
was only redeemed by a desperate charge made by Captain Unett. 
It was found impossible to hold the field during the British 
night, now closing in, and Lord Gough unwillingly forces retire 
withdrew the army to Chillian wallah for water and 
rest. During the night the Sikh troops returned, carried off all 
the captured guns except twelve, and barbarously murdered all 
the wounded who could not he recovered before the close of the 
action. The loss in this inconsequent battle, which had nearly 
been a disastrous defeat, was 2,357 men, and 89 officers in killed 
and wounded ; three regiments had lost their colours, 
and fcmr horse-artillery guns had been taken. 

After the conclusion of the siege of Mooltan, General Whish 
moved up to reinforce the commander-in-chief. Shdre ot 

Singh perceiving this movement, and probably desiring 
to destroy General Whish’s force before it could cover 
Lahore or form a junction with the main army, left his entrenched 
camp at Russool on February 6, and marched in the 
direction of Lahore,- but if the conception had been manw^vreby 
that of a clever tactician, its execution was extremely ’ 

indifferent. He allowed British detachments to occupy the fords 
of the Ohenah, and, thus foiled, took up a position at position of 
Goojerat He had been joined by his father, Chutter <^oojer4t. 
Singh, and a considerable force, and by Akram Khan, a son of 
Dost Mahomed, with a division of Afghans; and the whole Sikh 
army, now collected in one place, amounted to upwards of Beiatwe 
50,000 men, with sixty guns. On the other hand, Lord 
Gough, reinforced by General Whish on February 20, had under 
him 20,000 men and 100 guns. It will have been remarked in 
all Lord Gough’s battles that artillery had been an arm of only 
very secondary consideration ; and its* disuse was even freely com- 
mented upon by the Sikh generals to Major George Lawrence, 
and so became the subject of open conversation. Lord Gough was 
urged by all the best officers of the army, and even by the govemon^ 
general, to employ it in the next engagement, and he happily con- 
sented to do so, though, it was said, against conviction. 

Oh Fehriiary 27, 1849, the British army advanced in line in 
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parade order upon the Sikli position at G*oojer4t. The centre "wm 
Battle of composed of eighty-four guns, many of heavy calibre, 

Goo^erdt. drawn hy elephants, and when within easy range of the 
Silih batteries, the whole opened fire, forming a magnificent 
spectacle. The effect was just what had been anticipated. The 
Sikh fire, in two hours and a half, was nearly silenced, and the 
British infantry, advancing from both flanks, carried the entrenched 
villages one by one, and drove out the Sikh infantry without a 
check. One brilliant charge was made by the Sikh and Afghan 
horse, but it was gallantly met and defeated by the 9th Lancers 
and the famous Sinde Horse, under Captain Malcolm, and hurled 
Lord Gough’s Aack. Finally, the British cavalry charged the now 
victory. broken Sikh infantry, and pursued it for fifteen miles 
beyond the field of battle, doing immense execution. The whole 
of the British loss in this brilliant and scientifically fought 
battle was only 92 killed and 682 wounded, and 53 guns were 
taken, with many standards. It was impossible to estimate fully 
Rout of the of the Sikhs, but it amounted to several thou- 

sifchs. sands, and the whole army had become totally broken 
and disorganised. 

The pursuit of Shdre Singh was taken up by General Gilbert, 
General with 12,000 men and 40 guns; but the Sikh general 
Gilbert’s was in no condition to renew the struggle. Having 
pursuit. joined by Major George Lawrence, who had been 

allowed absence to Lahore on parole, and whose good faith in 
shere Singh returning was welcomed with enthusiastic shouts by 
negotiates, soldiers, negotiations were entered into with 

General Gilbert, who consented to receive the submission of the 
Sikhs if they laid down their arms unconditionally. On March 12, 
rue Sikh great Booddhist monument of Manikyalah, Shto 

dSSSitr Singh and the wreck of his army, about 8,000 men, 
arms. met General Gilbert, and Sh(§re Singh set the example 
by delivering up his sword. Then followed an astonishing and 
affecting spectacle. Chief after chief laid his sword at the 
general’s feet, and after them the brave Sikh soldiers, one by one, 
passed by, casting their arms, sometimes in silent grief and tears, 
sometimes with passionate exclamations; upon the heaps which 
received them. Forty-one more guns were surrendered, the last 
of the parks of the old army, which had been buried ‘till they 
should be needed.’ This finished, General Gilbert with the 
Sttbmissiou oavalry hunted the Afghans back to the passes, into 
ofthestkhs. ^Mch they fled ignominiously, and, as the Sikhs said, 

* like dogs.’ The Sikhs had submitted honestly and without 
shame to a power which they now respected, and to which, since 
then, they have been admirably faithful in many trying scenes. 
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Dimng tlie progress of the war the British civil officers^ with a 
wonderful skill and perseverance, held their posts; 
and many hrilliant affairs, into which it is impossible combats, 
to enter, occurred in different localities. Of these the most re- 
markable was the retention of the Jnllnnder Dooab, the province 
lately ceded by Mr., the present Lord, Lawrence, who, without 
regular troops, and with a few hastily-collected levies of Sikhs 
and hill-men, routed the rebels, and overawed all attempts of local 
disaffection. Major Herbert, too, had defended the fort of Attock 
against many attacks, and received the emphatic thanks of the 
governor-general. 

The fate of the Punjab was not long in suspense : and by a pro- 
clamation of March 29, 1849, the governor-general, 
reviewing past events, and the fact of the Lahore of the 
territories having been already once spared after a 
treacherous attack upon its allies, coupled with the uncertainty 
which would remain in future, boldly annexed the whole territory 
— a measure which no one then ventured to impugn, or which has 
since’ been questioned. On the young Maharajah Mdhdrajah 
Dhuleep Singh a pension of five lacs of rupees (50,0001) 
a year was conferred. He is now a Christian, and an pensioned. 
English country gentleman, owning large estates in Suffolk ; one 
of the best shots in England, and respected by all who know him. 
The chiefs were settled in their hereditary villages on pensions 
according to their rank, and the whole of the population submitted 
with extraordinary unanimity to the new rulers. Lord Honours 
Dalhousie was created a marquis, Lord Gough a baron, conferred, 
and the honours of the Bath were conferred upon several of the 
most distinguished officers; hut there were some, nevertheless, 
who, deserving as much or more than others, were unaccountably 
passed over. Thus ended the second and final Sikh 
war. With it the conquest of India, within its natural indS^ ^ ' 
boundaries, the Indus, the Himalayas, and the ocean— 
more universal and more complete than any by which it had 
been preceded — had, after many vicissitudes, been effected in iee^: 
than a hundred years by the English nation. 
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CHAPTER VHI. 

tME ABMINlsmATIOlT OF LORD DALHODSIB {cmtinue^^ 1849 TO 
x86'3 — ^NATTYE STATES — AITD THE SBCOHD BDBMESE WAB. 

Ojst January 24^ 1849^ the Court of Directors, ■with whom the 
Case of Board of Control agi’eed, wrote as follows to the 
Battara. govemor-general, in regard to the State of Sattara, the 
rajah of which had died on April 5, 1848, without issue : — ^ By 
the general law and custom of India, a dependent principality like 
that of Sattara cannot pass to an adopted heir without the consent 
of the paramount power. We are under no pledge, direct or con- 
structive, to give such a consent ^ and the general interests confided 
to our charge are best consulted by withholding it.’ This decla- 
ration of a fixed principle in regard to adoption of heirs by native 
princes, formed the ground of subsequent proceedings j but in the 
case of Sattara it was the first in which Lord Dalhonsie was 
called upon to give a final decision. As the rajah lay on his death- 
bed, he had adopted a boy, who, though distantly related, had no 
direct claim to succession by family descent ; hut who, according 
to Hindoo law and custom, could become heir to his personal 
Question of and perform the necessary ceremonies at his 

uie^rightof decease. The question therefore arose, whether he 
adoption. gj^ouM succeed to the State by the right of adoption, or 
whether that should he considered applicable only to the personal 
property j and it was argued with great ability by Sir George Clerk, 
the Governor of Bombay, a man of large Indian experience, in 
favour of the adoption j and by his predecessor, Lord Falkland, as 
Sir John Members of Council — in particular by Mr., 

Willoughby’s afterwards Sir John P., Willoughby, whose exhaustive 
minute. niinute on the subject comprised every point under 
discussion. The State had been created, as will be remembered, 
at the close of the Mahratta war in 1819: and it was under the 
treaty by which it had been established, that the right to succes- 
sion existed, so far as heirs of the body were concerned } but it did 
not include the right, or recognise the principle, of adoption, which 
Mr. Willoughby considered could not be recognised in this 
instance, and which had been resorted to without the concurrence, 
or even the previous Imowledge, of the paramount authority. 

Lord Dalhousie reviewed all the minutes and other documentfi 
Lord ^ submitted to him with great patience and ability ,* and 
on many grounds, wHch will be found by the student 
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ill detail in tlie ‘ blue-'book ’ on the case of Sattam, coincided with 
Mr. Willoughby'S opinion. ^ The Government/ he remarked, 
‘on such occasions, is bound to act with the purest integrity 
and the most scrupulous good faith. Wherever a shadow of 
doubt can be shown, the claim should be at once abandoned; 
but when the right to territory by lapse is clear, the Government 
is bound to take that which is legally and justly its due, and to 
extend to that territory the benefit of our sovereignty, present and 
prospective.’ Thus illustrated by argument, and by all the investi- 
gation that could be made, the question of Sattara was referred to 
the court, and the reply given which has been already , 
quoted. Upon the receipt of this opinion the final tionot 
annexation of Sattara was confirmed. 

As the question of permitting adoption in general has been set 
at rest for ever by Her Majesty’s gracious proclamation, Merits of 
and every prince in India, without natural heirs, has tiie question, 
now the full power to adopt a successor, the question of the 
expediency or non-expediency of the Sattara measure need not be 
discussed. The abstract right of the Government to do as it did, 
cannot he questioned. Beyond the immediate retainers of the 
little State, few had any interest in its maintenance. The per- 
petuation of the line of Sivajee in a direct manner would perhaps 
have been acceptable to the Mahratta people, as a tribute to former 
national greatness ; but this sympathy was not extended to a boy 
who had no pretensions to royal descent : the annexation was 
looked upon as a consequence that could not have been averted : 
and when a peiiod of excitement subsequently arrived, the people 
at large remained indifferent to any attempts that were made to 
arouse their sympathies. The court’s opinion in the case of 
Sattara was not, however, extended to Kerowly, a small Difeerence 
Rajpoot State. In this instance the court opposed® 
annexation on the ground that the State had not been 
of British creation, and therefore that adoption, as a Hindoo 
custom, should he sanctioned ; and thus rested the question between 
two separate illustrations and decisions. 

The affairs of the royal family of Behly had for some time been 
subjects of consiaeration: and the position of the king 
was warmly debated in England and in India during family^ 
1849-50. The questions were, whether the nominal 
sovereignty should he continued to the successors of Bahadur 
Shah, the present king : and whether the family should be allowed 
to continue to reside in the palace at Behly — which, as a strate- 
gical position, was of immense value, and which was notoriously 
the focus of perpetual intrigues. The king, Bahadur Shah, was old 
and infirm; the successor to the throne, according to Mahomedan 
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laWj was now Prince Fuldir-ood-deen, tlie son of Prince DaraBuklit, 
tlie heir-apparent; who died in 1849 ; and an agreement was made 
with Mm, that on the death of the king he was to snrrender the 
palace and remove to the Kootnh, a royal residence a few miles 
from the city, on condition of being secured the existing pension 
attached to the family, with some personal addition. The succes- 
sion of Prince Fukhr-ood-deen was, however, opposed by the king, 
in favour of his own son, Prince Jowan Bukht, by the Queen Zeeniit 
Mahal j and another claimant subsequently appeared in Prince 
Mirza Korash, the eldest son of the king, who, finding the queen 
all powerful with his father, referred his claims to the considera- 
tion of the British Government. Although the question was re- 
ferred to England, and opposed there, no action could be taken upon 
it during the king’s life, and eventually a sterner and more tragic 
settlement awaited the whole aflPair than was ever contemplated 
by those concerned in its discussion. 

After the Sikh war, there was a peace in India for three years, 
which afforded the governor-general ample leisure to consolidate 
the new government of the Punjab, and to mould it after his own 
plans. Some of his most prominent measm’es will be mentioned 
Oonaition of hereafter. The results of Lord Gough’s management of 
army^f^^ the army in the field, and particularly the battle of 
Bengal. Chillianwalla, had excited alarm in England, and Sir 
Charles Napier, who had returned from Sinde, was at once selected 
for the office; with his usual energy he left England at once, 
believing that he should find the army in the last degree of dis- 
organisation, and the losses in the field irretrievable. On tbe 
voyage out, he heard of the splendid victory of Goojerat, gained 
with a nominal loss, and that there was, in fact, nothing left for 
Sir Charles to do in the Punjab, wbicb bad been annexed ; but 

Napier’s » he landed in India with two foregone conclusions : first, 
opinion. native army of the Bengal Presidency was in 

a state of covert mutiny and treachery, which he alone could drag 
to light, and punish ; and secondly, that his position was almost, 
if not entirely, independent of the governor-general. As may 
be supposed, both these opinions led to collisions of a serious 
nature. 

There was no doubt then, nor has there been any since, that the 
Longexis- Msaffection wMch broke into open mutiny in 1857, 
tenceofdis- had existed in many forms since the Afghan war. 

® ‘ The Sepoys brooded over the sacrifice of their comrades, 

and considered that Government had taken an undue advantage 
of their services. This spirit was manifested on several occasions ; 
but as yet only turned upon differences in the rates of pay, the 
Sepoys claiming the Ml extra allowances for foreign service, in 
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tlie Punjab and Sinde, and refusing to consider that annexation 
bad reduced those provinces to the condition of ordinary British 
possessions. Sir Charles Napier^s experience had been confined 
to the Bombay army, which had a more ex^ct internal discipline 
than the Bengal. On these points, the contrast between the men 
of the two armies at the siege of Mooltan was very evident j the 
Bombay Sepoys were tannted with performing ordinary duties 
which had never been imposed upon the high-caste Brahmins of 
the Bengal army, and opinions and discussions had run high in 
camp and throughout India on the subject. These matters, and the 
conduct of Bengal regiments at Bukkur and Sikarpoor, in the 
Afghan war, suhse(iuently formed the grounds for the foregone 
conclusions held by Sir Charles, which were soon visible in severe 
general orders, and sharp stinging remarks to oificers on discipline, 
m his own peculiar trenchant style. Instances of refusing to 
receive pay on the reduced scale occurred in the 13th, 22nd, 
32nd, and 41st Bengal NTative Infantry, Misconduct 

persons were tried and punished. The 66th Bengal of Bengal 
Native Infantry, which partially mutinied at the fort 
of Gdvindgurh, was summarily disbanded, and a Goorkha regiment 
put in its place. The pay of the army in the Punjab oharies 
was also remodelled in a slight degree j and all these acts Napier’s acts, 
were done by Sir Charles on his own responsibility, without any 
reference to the governor-general or the Council of India. A 
correspondence ensued, in which Sir Charles lost, while Lord Dal- 
housie preserved, his temper j but he told the commander-in-chief 
expressly, that while his proceedings were confirmed, thepower under 
which such orders could he issued belonged to the governor-general 
in Council alone, and that Sir Charles’s assumption of it would no^ 
for the future be perntitted. Upon this, Sir Charles sircharteii 
resigned office, and returned to England in March resigns osce. 
1851. 

On a review of the whole circumstances by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the decision of Lord Dalhousie was confirmed; hut 
although Sir Charles Napier’s opinion had taken the form of ex- 
aggerated expression and imdue action, there was no doubt that 
the covert disaffection of the Bengal army after the uisafcection 
second Punjab war had increased, and was a notorious continues, 
fact. The fire which blazed forth in 1857 was then smouldering : 
and it would have been wise, during a time of profound peace, to 
have gone to the root of the evil, and applied a remedy. Unfor- 
tunately, the violence of Sir Charles Napier to expose, and on the 
other hand, the apparent determination of the governor-general to 
ignore, the existing evil, resulted in complete inaction ; and the lax 
^cipline, against whicix very many Euronean officers were ready 
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to protest, Bad they dai*ed to do so, not only continued to exist, 
but increased. 

NotBing of a satisfactory cBaracter Bad followed tBe peace of 1826 
Burmese with the kingdom of BurmaB. The treaty of February 
affairs. 1826, Bad included commercial subjects, and pro- 

tection of merchants and their transactions, as well as the residence 
of an envoy at the court : but the latter was found impracticable, 
without insult, by two successive envoys, and the former had been 
almost a dead letter from the first. In 1861, the complaints of 
merchants at Bangoon had increased to such an extent, that in 
Commodore absence of any representative at the court of Ava, 
Lambert's Lord Dalhousie sent Commodore Lambert, in H. M.’s 
“ £ 37ox,’ to demand satisfaction and explanation. This 

had some apparent effect, in the removal of the governor of Ban- 
goon, and the appointment of another officer; but it is questionable 
whether it was not, in reality, a further proof and exhibition of 
arrogance, as the new governor was found to be more insulting 
and impracticable than his predecessor, and the officers deputed with 
official communication were denied access to him, and insulted. 
Blockade of Commodore Lambert, therefore, in pursuance of the 
Hangoon. spirit of Ms instructions, placed the port of Bangoon 
under blockade, and took possession of one of the Burmese king’s 
ships as security for the indemnity required. He ofiered, if the 
governor of Bangoon would visit the ^ Fox,’ and apologise for the 
insult that had been given, to salute the Burmese flag and receive 
him with due honours ; but this was declined, and on moving 
The English auchorage, with the ship in tow, the Burmese 

frigate fired batteries opened on the frigate, but were soon silenced- 
A haughty remonstrance was addressed by the governor 
of Bangoon to the governor-general, which was answered by the 
President in Council— Lord Dalhousie being then absent in the 
upper provinces — ^repeating the previous demands. The Americans 
had as much at stake in Burmah as the English — ^perhaps more j 
and the American frigate ‘ Susquehanna,’ then at Calcutta, was 
prepared to assert the national rights ; but Lord Dalhousie, who 
returned rapidly to Calcutta, took the quarrel on himself, and 
after repeated denials of justice or apology, resolved, with the 
unanimous consent of his Council, upon punishing an 
arrogance which could no longer be endured. 

Preparations for war were now commenced in earnest. 6,800 
wrateitt loy- cMefly at Madras, were equipped for the service, 
ment including a regiment of Sikhs, the first whom Govem- 
ment Bad employed in war, and who, on the refusal of 
the 38th Bengal Native Infantry to embark from Calcutta, took 
their places with a high and cheerful spirit. In the former war, 
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only one small steamer had been available. I^ow times were changed j 
and nineteen steamers, mounting 159 guns, and carry- iravai ama- 
ing 2,270 seamen and marines, were employed. The ®ents. 
ieet arrived off Rangoon on April 2, 1852. The ^ Proserpine,’ 
carrying the governor-generars letter to the Ring of Burmah, 
was fired upon as she ascended the river, and the military and 
naval operations begun. Martaban was taken by assault, and 
while a detachment of the fiotilla proceeded up the river to Rem- 
mendine, the fortifications of Rangoon, which were found to have 
been greatly strengthened since the former war, were jtangoon 
attacked on the 12th, and finally stormed, and the city captured, 
captured by assault, by General Godwin, on the 14th, in^pite of 
a gallant and persevering resistance by the enemy, who numbered 

10.000 men, with 100 pieces of cannon. Bassein, garrisoned by 

5.000 Burmese, was taken on May 17 j tbe capture of Prome fal- 
lowed on July 9 j and General Godwin declining to 
advahce on Prome, Lord Balhonsie arrived on July 

27, in order to satisfy himself of the situation of affairs. Burmau. 

He saw that extensive reinforcements were needed, and proposed 
to increase the invading army to 20,000 men ; and on October 0, 
General Godwin bad advanced to Prome, wbicb he found unde- 
fended and comparatively deserted. 

Meanwhile, Major Hill, who had been left in charge of Pegu 
with 400 men of the 5th Madras Native Infantry, when Major mil’s 
it was taken in June, was besieged by 6,000 Burmese j fefSof 
and bis memorable and arduous defence of ‘ the place 
forms the most notable incident of the war. In reply to his ur- 
gent application for reinforcements, General Godwin proceeded 
with 1,600 troops to his relief, and to his great joy found him still 
in possession of what he had so gallantly maintained. The Bm- 
mese at once evacuated the province, and the inhabitants with 
one accord prayed to be delivered from their long-endured tyranny, 
and taken under English protection : indeed, they had manifested 
a friendly spirit so constantly in the present, as well as in the 
former war, that it would have been an act of barbarity to aban- 
don them a second time. Military operations were now suspended, 
for it seemed useless to prosecute war upon an enemy that could 
not fight, or a court prepared to abscond from Ava at any further 
approach of the English. The use of steam-vessels had completely 
paralysed all Burmese spirit, and the temporary defence of Ran- 
goon was the only real action of the war. The question that 
remained was, what to do with the Burmese, and how to obtain 
satisfaction for injury and the cost of the war: for either, any 
application to the distracted’ Burmese court was useless. After 
mature deliberation, Lord Balhousie determined to annex tb© 
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proTiEce of Pegu, for wMcE a precedent Fad been established in 
Annexation first WET with Burniali, when the Arracan, Assam, 
of Pegu. Tenasserim provinces bad been annexed to British 

India. Yet this annexation, tbongb confirmed by the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, was at first looked upon with 
no favourable eye by many parties in England and in India. It 
extended, it was urged, the British possessions too far ; it was in- 
defensible and unproductive, and would be a permanent expense, 
instead of profit, to 'the Government of India. These gloomy 
Results of anticipations have however proved, as Lord Dalhousie 
the measure, asserted they would prove, entirely unfounded. The 
prosperity of the country has increased beyond precedent, and the 
value of expoi-ts and imports are now reckoned by millions ster- 
ling. The population is easy to manage, thoroughly content, and 
increasing both in numbers and material wealth j and it is little to 
say that, to the admirable success of Colonel Sir Arthur Phayre’s 
management, these brilliant and almost imlooked-for results are 
attributable. 

"While arrangements were being made for the occupation of the 
The Kin of ^ revolution occurred at Ava, and the king 

Burraaii WES dethroned by his brother. In consequence of the 

dethroned. ]gpj^ls ]2 occupation of the river Irrawaddy, the utmost 
scarcity had prevailed at Ava, the prosecution of the war became 
unpopular, and so long as the power and counsels of the old king 
prevailed, peace was impossible. The Burmese estimated truly 
the impossibility of continuing the war, and on April 4, 1863, 
commissioners arrived at Prome to discuss a new treaty. They 
agreed to the annexation of Pegu, if the frontier were not extended 
to Meeaday, where it had been fixed, and this point was acceded 
to ; but on May 9 they returned from Ava, and having found the 
king impracticable, no real treaty was prepared by them. Subse- 
'^uently, however, the king, in a letter to the governor-general, 
Proclamation Conceded all the British demands, and on 

of peace. June 30, 1868, a proclamation of peace was issued by 
Lord Dalhousie, which hitherto has suffered no interruption 
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CHAPTER IX. 

liOBB BALHOTTSIB’S ABMUTISTBATION {continued )- — HXBEBABAB 
AKB OTHER NATIVE STATES, 1853 TO 1854. 

In 1853 tlie affairs of Hyderabad came to a crisis, 'wMcb bad long 
been impending. In tbe year 1843, finding that it was Affairs of 
impossible to carry on the government, bis official credit Hyderabad, 
being tborongbly exhausted, Rajab Cbnndoo Lall resigned office. 
Since tbe transaction, mentioned in Chap. V., Boob VII., effects 
be bad continued to borrow on very usurious terms and 
interest, to wbicb tbe rates of Messrs. Palmer & Co. Lairs ad- 
were triffing in comparison j to mortgage tbe State dis- 
tricts; to encourage and maintain costly levies of foreign mer- 
cenaries, from whom be could obtain advances j and by bis revenue 
collectors to rack-rent tbe country to sucb a degree, that tbe re- 
venue bad become very seriously impaired. It was a common 
saying at Hyderabad, that those who accepted new district offices in 
payment of advances, rode out of tbe city with their faces to their 
horses’ tails to see who followed them. In tbe districts, rival 
Talookdars went to war with each other ; tbe people were ground 
by exactions j and crops of villages might be seen standing under 
attachment, eaten by tbe birds and destroyed by the rains, long 
after tbe season of harvest was past. Of administration in the de- 
partments of public justice and police, and of tbe regulation of tb© 
irregular army, wbicb amounted to 50,000 men, of whom 16,000 
were Arabs and balf-caste Arabs — ^tbere was not even a pretence ; 
and local disorders, robberies of mail-posts, and tbe oppression of 
foreign mercenaries — Arabs, Rohillas, Sikhs, and Patans — was 
grievous and notorious. Remonstrance bad bad no effect, and any 
remedy short of assuming tbe administration appeared impossible. 
The State was also drifting into serious debt to tbe 
British Government, wbicb, animadverted upon severely British 
and justly by tbe Court of Directors, became tbe foun- 
elation of subsequent proceedings. The contingent force, normally 
four months, but frequently more deeply in arrear, required to b© 
paid, and there were other dues from tbe Nizam for stipends and 
pensions, settled by treaty after the last Mabratta war, wbicli 
were never regularly settled, and bad fallen into arrear. 

After Rajab Cbundoo LilFs resignation, tbe Nizam professed 
bis intention to appoint a minister, but did not. He conAnetot 
then carried on public affairs himself in a desultory 
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manner ibr some time, through an agent, or vakeel, Snraj-ool-Moolk, 
Ministry grandson of the great Meer Allnm, who, in 1846, 

8urdj-oS- was finally appointed De wan, or prime minister. Snraj » 
Mooik, ool-Moolkb intentions were excellent, and his ability 

considerable j but his power of executing reform was very limited, 
and his best attempts to restore good government, and check the 
corruption which had heretofore flourished, were defeated by in- 
w&ois trigues, which the Nizam too frequently countenanced, 
from offloe. ^ 1848, Suraj-ool-Moolk was removed from olffice, and 
others In another nobleman, Amjud-ool-Moolk, appointed, a man 
sneceBsion. 'w’ithout the slightest pretensions either to influence or 
ability. He also was removed, and Shumsh-ool-Oomra, a nobleman 
of high rank and great experience, took his place j but he shortly 
after resigned. Meanwhile, the debt to the British Government had 
continued to increase, and Lord Dalhousie had no resource, under 
the stringent orders of the court, but to declare it must be put in 
course of liquidation by the end of 1850. After trials of two other 
Bemanda of financial ministers, all hope of arrangements 

the governor- by the Nizam had broken down by April 1861, and he 
general. Called Upon by the governor-general to make ar- 

rangements for the transfer of territory in satisfaction for the 
amount owed, and for the future payment of the contingent. Cer- 
tain districts were also proposed for cession, including Berar j but 
6 ar^ 3 -ooi- the Nizam still hoped to evade the necessity, and again 
femmea appointed Sur^j-ool-Moolk as minister, who proposed 
office. fQ apart several districts for the provision of the 
necessary funds. The resources of these districts were ample for 
the purpose j and if the arrangement had been maintained in- 
violate, any necessity for further proceedings would have been 
averted. The debt to the company now amounted to about eighty 
lacs of rupees — 800,000/.— of which forty lacs — 400,000/. — was 
paid in August 1851. 

General Eraser retired from the service in November 1852, and 
was succeeded as Eesident at Hyderabad by Colonel (now General 
Sir John) Low. Pablic afl&irs were by no means improved^ the debt 
The s English Government had again risen to nearly half 

debt in- a million sterling, and any hope of obtaining payments, 
even for current demands, was completely at an end. 
The necessity of ceding territory was again laid before the Nizam j 
several somewhat stormy interviews took place between him and 
Colonel Low, which are graphically described in the ‘ blue-book,’ 
Theifi*am ^ end, the Nizam yielded, though reluctautly. 
reinctant ’ had, iudee^ displayed more ability in the discussion 
oonsent. than he had been thought capable of j reviewing past 
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treaties and transactions, and in particular exposing the discredi- 
tahle resumption of the p^shcush of the Northern Oircars on ac- 
count of ^ Palmer’s claim.’ He was, however, on the horns of a 
dilemma. On the one hand, he could not bring himself to part 
with the contingent force, which the governor-general offered to 
disband; on the other, he had no means of paying the debt, or 
the charges of the contingent. The new treaty provided thirty- 
six lacs as the new cost of the contingent, the previous amount 
being reduced by six lacs — and all the Nizam’s or local officers were 
pensioned. Three districts — ^Berar, Nuldroog, and the Raichore 
Booab— were finally assigned to English management, the Nizam 
retaining his sovereign rights, and the British Government cove- 
nanting to render just accounts of the receipts and disbursements. 

Lord Dalhousie has been severely censured for these transac- 
tions by many writers; but if some over-strong ex- 
pressions in correspondence, tbe result of irritation, be the transao- 
excepted, there is nothing objectionable or overhearing 
in the result. It is impossible to pity, or sympathise vpith, the 
wilful extravagance and mismanagement of the Nizam’s govern- 
ment, during a period of twenty-five years, and under repeated 
warnings of their conseq[uences, or to allow that plea for the non- 
fulfilment of obligations. It is equally impossible to overlook the 
fact, that under General Fraser’s arrangements of 1851, the settle- 
ment remained in the hands of the Nizam’s government alone. 
As to the contingent force, it had continuously repressed disorder 
throughout the country, it was the only check the Nizam possessed 
against his lawless mercenaries, and it had rendered’ many special 
services. Its cost was well known to, and admitted* by, the 
Nizam. It might have been discharged in 1829 ; but was delibe- 
rately retained, while its cost was materially reduced. It is, 
therefore, unjust to Lord Dalhousie to attribute to him motives 
which did not exist ; and he had the satisfaction of delivering the 
Nizam, and his own Government, from very painful relative posi- 
tions. The treaty of 1868 was subsequently modified in 1860, 
and, as will he noted in its proper place, all causes of discontent 
were then removed. Suraj-ool-Moolk, after a long illness, died very 
shortly after the treaty had been executed, and his nephew, Salar 
Jung, young in years hut of great ability and promise, was ap- 
pointed minister, and whose admirable administration still con- 
tinues. At tbe period of the assignment of territory by 
the Nizam, the Rajah of Shorapoor attained his majo- 
rity, and his country was made over to him. The revenues had 
been doubled during nearly twelve years of careful management, 
uiid every inducement existed to hope that he might continue 
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wBat iiad been established. His fate was, however, a miserable 
end, as will be hereafter stated. 

In 1852-3, Ally Morad, one of the Ameers of Sinde, whose 
AiiyMoi^d traitorous conduct to his eldest brother will be remem- 
of Sinde. bered, was found guilty, after his trial by a commission, 
of forgery, and the lands he had obtained were resumed. 

The Nawab of the Carnatic died childless in 1853, and his 
uncle, Azim Jah, claimed the throne as the nearest 
®awdb''oV5?e collateral heir. Lord Harris, then governor of Madras, 
Carnatic. opposed any successiou not recognisable by treaty, and 
was supported by his Council. They recommended that the 
Pension of family should be liberally provided for, and their debts 
his family, paid; but that its recognition as local royalty should 
cease. With these views Lord JDalhousie concurred, and the 
decision was confirmed by the Court of Directors. By 
Bjtjee RL, another death in the same year a considerable annual 
ex-P6shwah. p^^g^Q^ of ejgbt lacs— 80,000?.— lapsed to Q-overnment. 
Bajee Bao, the ex-P5shwah, died at Bithoor, in the month of 
January, having adopted an heir — ^Dhondoo Punt, the 
Sn,nh6?doo Nana Sahib of subsequent infamous memory— who 
inherited the personal property of the P^shwah, which 
was acknowledged to he twenty-eight lacs of rupees— 280, 000?.— 
applies for though believed to be much more. Nana Sahib’s ap- 
continuance pBcation for the contyiuance of the P^shwah’s pension 
pension. '^as refused, for it had been a grant for Bajee Bao’s life 
only ; but the town and territory of Bithoor were conferred upon 
him for life. Not content with this decision, the N^a 
Its refusal. ^ agent to London, who made even mors prepos- 

terous demands, which were in turn rejected. Bajee Bao had 
received two and a half millions sterling during the period of his 
deposal, and was of notoriously penurious habits ; and while his 
savings were not interfered with, the recognition of any hereditary 
right to the pension in an adopted heir was manifestly impossible. 

If the, nature and variety of all these political questions of 1853, 
apart from the current business of the State, he con- 
iiaiiways. aic[ered, it will he evident how severely the governor- 
general’s powers, great as they were, had been taxed; hut in 
addition there were other subjects under review and settlement, 
the most important of which was that of the projected railways. 

On April 20, 1863, Lord Dalhousie submitted a minute 
Daihouaie’8 to the Court of Directors, which, thoroughly and prac- 
minute. Ucally acquainted with the subject as he had become 
while President of the Board of Trade in England, formed the 
basis of all those great works since completed, or now under con- 
struction, which will be detailed hereafter. The minute embraced 
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every subject, political; military, aud commercial; and as one of 
Lord Balfaonsie’s most comprehensive State papers, amply repays 
perusal : and the result of experience and time has amply proved 
the value of the counsel then given. The electric telegraph 
communication was spread over India in an almost in- 
credibly short space of time, by the exertions of Bn, teieg^pii 
now Sir William, O'Shaughnessy. He had been sent ® 
to England expressly, in 1862, to assist in passing the question, 
to which no opposition was made in the Court of Directors, and 
to form an establishment. Before the end of 1868, the work was 
in rapid progress, and has continued to be extended wherever 
necessary; and Lord Dalhonsie’s hope, that the Indian might 
ultimately he united with the European systems, has been accom- 
plished, and is being gradually perfected — it need hardly be said 
with what advantage to the Government or to the community. 

Finally, in 1863, the East India Company’s charter — ^which had 
been extended, in 1833, for twenty years, came to an ch..^rter of 
end. It was not abolished, neither was any further 
term specifically assigned to it; hut the constitution of pany ends, 
the Court of Directors was considerably modified. The number 
of directors was reduced from twenty-four to eighteen 

. 1 . •, J If. n J 1 Modification 

— twelve to be elected as before, and six nommateci by of the court 
the crown — and their subordination to theindian minister ’ 

of the crown was thus rendered more complete, though the inde- 
pendence of the body was not yet extinguished. Their patronage 
was, however, curtailed, by throwing open the civil service to 
competition ; and, reviewing the past, it will be more than ever 
apparent to the student, as the effects of the administation of the 
Court of Directors are traced to their sources, that the collision 
of the court with the minister of the crown in the famous ^ man- 
damus ’ case, in regard to the affairs of William Palmer & Co., 
formed the foundation of their subsequent comparative weakness 
aud eventual dissolution. 

Under the new arrangements also, Bengal was created a separate 
government, with a lieutenant-governor ; thus liberat- Bengsa 
ing the governor-general from a large portion of local 
detail, and providing a responsible authorily for that firoverninent. 
of the senior member of Council whenever the governor- genor^ 
was absent, which had been usually ineffeclive . 
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CHAPTER X. 

lOEB BAMOBSIE’S ABMOaSTEATION (cofltimied ) — ^jrAePOOE ami 
jHAirsT, 1863 TO 1864. 

Oe all tlie period of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, tlie year 
3863-1864 most abounds with remarkable occurrences. The 
Burmese war bad closed ; but the diversity of the subjects wbicb 
successively occupied tbe attention of tbe governor-general, sbow 
forth bis versatility of talent and capacity of judgment more 
strongly, if possible, than tbe direction of war, or tbe ordinary 
course of civil administration. It is necessary to place them in 
order, if not of date of importance, for that reference to details 
wbicb, impossible to be given bere, should not be omitted by the 
student. 

In this year (1863), tbe Rajah of Jbansy died, on November 11, 
Affairs of without heirs, and on tbe 27tb of tbe same month, 

jhansy. Rugboojee Bboslay, rajah of Berar, also died, xmder 

Rajah of similar circumstances. Tbe former State was compara- 
Berar. tively insignificant; but tbe latter was of considerable 
importance, having an area of 76,600 sq^uare miles, with a popula- 
tion of 4,650,000 ; and it remained to be concluded whether both 
Case of should be annexed to the British dominions, or whether 
Nagpoor. adoption of successors should he permitted. The 

case of Nagpoor was first decided; and, under a proclamation by 
The state Government of India, it was annexed in the month 

annexea. of December, 1853. The deceased rajah, though during 
the last two years of his life he had been repeatedly urged to do so 
by the Resident, Mr. Mansel, had declared no heir, and 
leciSaesto expressed aversion to the discussion of adoption. There 
adopt an heir. recognisable by Hindoo 

law who could claim a right to the succession, and the rajah’s 
widows, though, under Mahratta usage, they might have made an 
adoption, and aubsec[uently oiBPered to do so, could only instance 
persons of descent in the female line, and their request was re- 
j ected. The question, therefore, remained to be decided on grounds 
of expediency, not of right. In favour of continuing the State by 
Mr Mansevs adoption, or xecognirion of some claimant to the suc- 
Sorted by sir c®ssion, Mr. Mansel, the Resident, pleaded strongly, and 
John Low. was Supported in the Supreme Council by Sir John 
Low, in an able minute, which set fortli the alarm already existent 
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among native States^ consequent upon the annexations of Sinde and 
tlie Piinjabj the necessity of maintaining public faith inviolate, 
and the advisability of allowing the widows of the rajah and the 
chief men of Nagpoor to make their own arrangements in regard 
to a successor. 

These views were, however, diametrically opposed to that of 
the governor-general. ^ The State of Nagpoor,’ he wrote, oj 

^conferred on the rajah and his heirs in 1818 by the toe|ovenior- 
British Government, has reverted to it on the death of ® ” 
the rajah without any heir.’ But this assumption, which formed the 
basis of his lordship’s decision, was that the State, like Sattara 
and Mysore, had been the free and new gift of the British Govern- 
ment, after conquest of the territory, and when no valid Difference 
claim on the part of the original possessors existed. NaCT?orand 
In this case, however, it was not so. After the treachery Mysore, &c. 
of Appa Sahib, in 1818, the State of Nagpoor, though it lay at the 
mercy of the British Government, was not annexed; hut, on the 
contrary, continued without interruption to the heir adopted by the 
Banee (Chap. V., Book VII.). Consequently, on the terms of the 
court’s decision in the cases of Sattara and Kerowly, previously men- 
tioned, Nagpoor appears clearly to lie in the category of the latter, 
and of Sindia and Holkar, &c., not of the former. The question of 
expediency, and whether or not the people, as indeed has been trium- 
phantly proved, would he more content and prosperous under the 
British than under a native government, is beside the subject, and 
should not have entered into its discussion. The annex- 
ation was, nevertheless, decided upon, and undoubtedly cussion on 

JIT ^ j j’ . i jj. . / the subject. 

caused much alarm and discussion m native society 
throughout India. The new policy could not he understood, when, 
in the instances of Holkar, Sindia, Oorcha, Duttea, Oodypoor, Ke- 
rowly, and others, native independent States originally created, and 
held in descent from their founders by adoption, were recognised 
without demur, and without challenge as to the person adopted 
being of either near or distant relationship. Nagpoor had been 
founded as an independent State before the British had exercised 
any political power whatever, and its existence had been continued 
without interruption. If natives admitted the abstract right of 
the British Government to do as it pleased with what had become 
its own by conquest, or to revoke any gifts previously made, they 
considered, and it must be admitted with justice, that States re- 
cognised by treaty as independent should be exempt from inter- 
ference in cases of succession, and left to their own arrangements 
Such rights have in fact been since recognised and established 
by law; but the then unsettled state of these questions produced 
what was termed the annexation policy of Lord Balhousie, which 
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he maintained to the last, under the support of the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control. 

If the annexation of ISTagpoor was an unpopular and alarming 
Objectionable measure, the mode in which it was carried out in- 
creased the dissatisfaction of the native puhlic of India, 
the measure, and i^L a great measure the European also, in no small 
degree. The governor-general, though he might confiscate the 
The private had surely nothing to do with the private pro- 

propertyis perty of the deceased rajah; and the rough manner in 

* which it was seized, and, to all outward appearances, 

confiscated, and sold by auction-jewels, horses and the like — 
and sold by savoured, to the native mind, more of the confiscations 
auction. Qf Q2d Mahomedan tyrants than of the benignity of 
British rule. It would be little to say that few, even now, 
The proceeds understand that the proceeds — SOOfiOOl. — ^were invested 
Kunt^of*^ in a fund for the benefit of the Kanees and family of 
the Ranees. Nagpoor ; but the property did not realise half its 
estimated value, and it was a great, but irredeemable error, to 
have interfered with it in any way. Independent of the fund, the 
Banees and family receive liberal pensions from the revenues of 
INagpoor. 

Jhansy was the next case. This small territory had been one 
Case of of the P^shwah’s first acquisitions from the Moghuls, 
Jhansy. ^ Mahratta Brahmin family had been appointed to 

its management, under tbe title of Soobahdar. It was not an in- 
dependent State, tbougb the office was hereditary according to 
Mahratta usage, and part of the revenue was doubtless remitted 
to the State treasury. The Soobahdar was faithful to the British 
cause in the war of 1804, and a treaty was made with him by 
Lord Lake, wMch was confirmed by another in 1817, on the 
cession, under the treaty of Bassein, by the P^shwah, of all his 
rights in Hindostan, by which the Jhansy territory was continued 
to the ruler and his ^ heirs and successors.’ In 1832, Lord 
V^Tliiam Bentinck, in recognition of his loyalty and his well- 
ordered government, conferred the title of ^ Maharajah ’ on Bam 
Chunder Bao, who ^opted the English flag as his own, hoisted it 
on his citadel, and saluted it with a hundred guns. Bam Ohunder 
died in 1835, and having no male heir, the succession devolved on 
the male representative of his grandfather’s line, which was con- 
firmed; and Gunga Dhur B4o, continuing all the good faith of Ms 
Adoption of P^^®cessors, died on November 11, 1853. Before his 
anhei^by death, having no heir, he adopted Anund Bao, a boy 

® ‘ of fiye years old—^ My grandson, through my grand- 

father,’ as he wrote : but which in reality, meant the adoption of 
the nearest male in descent from his great-grandfather, Sheo Bao. 
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On Ms death-bed, as it proved, the Mabtojab wrote to the 
govemor-ffeneral that be bad taken this step in case be „ ' ■ ^ 

1 7 . 1 , t • ^ ^ -TV His letter to 

Should not survive : and that bis wife, Grunga Bye, was thegovemor- 
to be considered regent during tbe boy^s minority. This 
letter was read in tbe presence of tbe political agent for Bundeb 
kbund, tbe day before tbe Mabarajab’s death, and duly forwarded. 
Tbe adoption was not, however, allowed, and tbe State was con- 
fiscated j and tbe grounds adduced for the proceeding were, that 
Jbanay was not originally an independent native State, but a 
dependency of tbe P^sbwab’s, to which tbe British Government 
succeeded under tbe treaty of Bassein, but which it bad continued 
to the person found in possession ; and that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
bad on a former occasion decided against the principle of adoption in 
this State. On that occasion, however, there was a real heir living, 
and Sir Charles would not allow him to be set aside : it Discussion in 
was not tbe principle of adoption that was then objected 
to, but adoption to tbe prejudice of a real heir. Sir John Low on 
this occasion agreed with tbe governor-general ; but while be and 
Mr. HaUiday could not controvert tbe arguments bis lordship bad 
adduced, they trusted tbe example of Kerowly might be followed. 
Tbe annexation was not carried out with a show of force, and it 
was evident that tbe popular sympathy of tbe whole Native 
of Bundelkbund and tbe north-west provinces was in 
favour of tbe dispossessed Ranee and her family. family. 

Looking back on tbe past, this annexation, though based upon an 
exercise of abstract right, on tbe basis of tbe treaty of 
Bassein, appears to have been inexpedient, and not a little tions of the 
forced and ungenerous, considering tbe previous uniform 
good faith displayed and material assistance rendered by tbe Jbansy 
family on many occasions, and their recognition, by regular treaties, 
as independent princes. If necessary, which tbe small value of 
the principality put out of consideration, reduction might have 
been made in tbe amount of territory, to tbe original limits of the 
State ; but entire confilscation, following immediately upon that 
of Hagpoor, increased tbe prevalent apprehensions to a painful 
extent. Tbe measure was, however, confirmed by tbe Court of 
Birectors, and for a time no more was beard of Jbansy. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE ABMII^ISTEA.TION' OE lOED DALHOUSIB (concluded)-^ 

THE AHHEXATION OE OUHH, 1854 TO 1856. 

Ok June 30, 1855, a vast body of Santals, an aboriginal tribe occupy- 
Tue santfii forests on the nortb-west L^ontier o! 

Insurrection. Bengal, assembled in rebeUion, or, as they alleged, 
•with tbe purpose of proceeding to Calcutta to lay tbeir grievances 
before tbe bead of tbe Government, and set out on tbeir march. 
Tbeir advanced guard, with tbeir leaders, amounted to 30,000 
men. They soon ate up tbe cakes they bad brought with them, 
and beginning to plunder villages, put to death a native officer 
of police. This was tbeir first overt act of rebeUion, and it 
occurred on July 7. Tbe Santal war, as it was called, ended 
with tbe year j and, as in relation to tbe great famine of 1770, 
reference was given to Mr. W. W. Hunter’s admirable ^ Annals of 
Rural Bengal,’ so in tbe case of tbe Santals, tbe student is referred 
to tbe same interesting work, not only for an account of this 
petty war, but for its causes and effects, as well as for a description, 
ethnological and otherwise, of tbe Santals, which is unequalled 
in Indian literature. When tbe causes of tbe outbreak, which 
resembled those of tbe Kole war (Chapter X., Book "Vll.), were 
Understood, tbe most efficient remedy was provided against a 
recurrence of discontent, in tbe separation of tbe Santal from 
tbe ordinary regulation districts, and tbe nomination of a special 
commissioner — an arrangement which has fulfilled all tbe intentions 
of its establishment. 

No subject in relation to tbe policy of Lord Dalbousie has 
Tbeannexa- received more searching commentary than tbe annexa- 
tion of oudh. -tion Qf Oudb. It has been reviewed again and again 
in contemporary histories, in Parliamentary returns, in tbe pub- 
lication of every document connected with it, and by tbe public 
press both of England and India, and will continue to be dis- 
cussed in every succeeding history as long as India remains under 
tbe government of Great Britain* Any review of tbe whole of 
tbe transactions would be manifestly impossible in a work like 
tbe present, which only professes to point out facts for the guid- 
ance of the student, leaving Mm, as has been repeatedly stated, to 
refer to tbe details, and form bis own judgment There is no 
question that the misgovernment of Oudb bad approached a 
crisis, at which interference was not only justifiable, but necessary 
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and Ufiavoidabie. The successive reports of Colonel Sleeman and 
Cenerai Outiam, both avowedly the staunch friends of conditmanf 
native dynasties, teem with details of the sufferings 
of the people, the lawlessness of the population, and the brutal 
tyranny and exactions of the local aristocracy. There is equally 
no doubt of the profligate character of the king ; of his character of 
inability and unfitness to govern; his frivolity, his 
sensuality, his attachment to miserable favourites and pai’asites, 
singers, dancers, buflbous, and even menial servants ; his disregard 
of, and indifference to, warnings repeated again and again with 
the utmost earnestness and good faith, by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, Lord Auckland, and Lord Hardinge, in, it cannot be 
questioned, the sincere hope that he would make an attempt 
to overcome the local disorders, and to regain the confidence he 
had all but forfeited. 

But these hopes were vain. There was not only no improve- 
ment, but the local administration, practically effete, made no 
effort to redeem its position, and sunk lower and lower, even 
in the eyes of its own subjects. All these are patent facts, which 
no one, even among the most bitter censurers of the annexation, 
has ever disproved, or sought to disprove ; and j^et the question 
remains open as to whether the course pursued was justified by the 
emergency, and whether the abrogation of treaties, and cancelling 
of all claims by a dynasty on which, in its sorest times of need, 
the British Government of India had relied without ever ex- 
periencing disappointment, and to which its obligations had been 
placed on record for nearly a hundred years, was not a breach of 
national faith. 

The question of interference in Oudli was one of those which, from 
its magnitude, and perpetually recurring causes of com- Repeated 
plaint in one form or other, had rested constantly under J'Je oulh 
consideration of the executive government of India; govemraent. 
but it had never been grappled with and decided. No temporaiy 
remedial measures could be applied, warnings had become useless, 
and were most likely considered as mere threats, which had been 
uttered again and again, and were of no real significance. They 
did not drive the king from his low indulgences, nor did they 
affect the aristocracy, who, confident in their own local power, 
scorned them. Of all warnings, that of Lord William Bentinck, 
in 1831, was perhaps the niost emphatic and most solemn. It 
was submitted to the king in writing, so that it could not be 
ignored in the future; and Lord Hardinge's subsequent limit of 
two years only, before any final step was taken, pledged the 
British Government to action if it were necessary. That was in 
1847, and instead of two years, seven had elapsed without changB, 
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or wi til out* execution of tHe orders of 1834, issued by the Court of 
Directors, whicb. formed the basis of the second remonstrance of 
Lord William Bentinck in 1835. For upwards of fifty years, the 
kingdom of Oudh had enjoyed perfect immunity from war, and 
from outward danger of every kind ; and had it possessed an 
ordinarily capable administration, it might have become the 
richest and most prosperous native State in India ; but for these 
fifty years, neglect and indifierence had uniformly prei^ailed, and 
were now irremediable. 

That the assumption of the administration was a public necessity 
there can be little doubt. No one denied it then, or denies it 
now. The question rather is, whether the dynasty should have been 
extinguished or allowed to remain as it was, on the footing of the 
Nawabs of Moorshidabad or of the Carnatic. On this point the 
student has the benefit of the minutes of Lord Dalhousie, 
minutes on of the members of his Council, including Sir John 
UR. question. Charles Halliday, Sir J. P. 

Grant, Mr. Doiin, and Sir Barnes Peacock ; and in England of the 
Court of Directora, the President of the Board of Control, and the 
Cabinet. Of the Indian minutes, Lord Daihoiisie's 
Daihousie’s advised complete assumption of the administration, but 
opiuiou. extinction of the dynasty; on the contrary, 

that the king should retain the sovereignty, receiving a share of 
the general revenues, with provisions for all the members of the 
royal family. That the measure, moreover, could only be adopted 
with the king’s consent, which, his lordship wrote, ‘ is indispensable 
to the transfer of the whole or any part of his sovereign power to 
the government of the East India Company : it would not be 
expedient or right to extract this consent by means of menace or 
compulsion.’ Sir John Low, who had opposed the governor- 
sir .John general in the case of Nagpoor, advised the ‘ assumption 

Low»s. Qf the government exclusively and permanently ; ’ and 
that the king should retain his title for life, but not the sovereignty. 
But these documents need not be further reviewed, since they are 
open to those who may desire to read them. All are conclusive as 
to the ^ assumption of the administration but they vary in respect 
to the continuance of the sovereignty, and the disposal of the 
surplus revenues. It is necessary, however, to quote a paragraph 
of Colonel Sleeman’s report, to show how nearly the 
sleemis opinion of Lord Dalhousie coincided with his. ^If 
**®^^*^ therefore,’ writes Colonel Sleeman, ‘ our Government does 

interfere, it must be in the exercise of a right arising out of the 
existing relations between the two States, or out of our position as 
the paramount power in India. These relations, under the treaty 
of 1837, give our Government the right to take upon itself the 
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administration under present circumstances ; and indeed imposes 
on our Q-ovemment tlie duty of taking it; but, as I bave already 
stated, neitber these relations, nor our position as the paramount 
power, give us any right to annex or confiscate tbe territory of 
Oudb, . . . We have only tbe right to secure for the suffering 
people that better government vp^bicb their sovereign pledged 
himself to secure for them, but has failed to secure.’ 

Nothing can be clearer or jus ter than this : and it vrould have 
been well had these views, which were confirmed by 
those of the governor-general, been adopted in England, p® 
in lieu of the extreme measure of final annexation, and and coionei 
the extinction of the dynasty ; but the authorities in 
England were unanimous in deciding upon entire confiscation, 
and the opinions of Lord Dalhousie were overruled. It opinion in 
is therefore manifestly unjust to lay upon him the sole 
burden of the responsibility of the ultimate measure, to which, 
in one of his most remarkable and exhaustive minutes, he had 
recorded a deliberate objection and dissent. 

.But, unfortunately, Lord Dalhousie had pledged himself to 
carry out the decision of the home authorities, and he remained, 
though sorely broken in health, for this especial purpose. By this 
course he did not do himself justice: and when the decision 
arrived, he might well have declined to execute what his mature 
judgment had not confirmed. Had he done so, time would have 
been given for consideration, and the final decree might have been 
modified. But, throughout his administration, Lord Dalhousie 
had been careful to obey orders from home when they were issued, 
and in this case he did not act upon impulse. 

On February 7, 1856, the territory of Qudh ceased to exist as 
an independent sovereignty, and was annexed by pro- 
clamafion to the British dominions. The most painful tionof oudh 
duty ever performed by Sir James Outrarn, tbe Eesi- 
dent, was tbe communication of tbe final decision to tbe king, 
who submitted, with tears, to an inevitable result, conduct ot 
though to the last he refused to sign the deed of resig- 
nation; but the mandate had gone forth, and must he obeyed. 
One of the king’s last acts — perhaps his very last— was to issue a 
proclamation to his subjects enjoining on them peaceful submis- 
sion to the British Q-overnment. With the territory, the private 
property of the king was also confiscated and sold, 
which was the more to be regretted as it reawakened pro%r^® 
and augmented the.? odium already incurred in the case 
of Nagpoor. As he was to reside in Calcutta, the king might 
easily have removed his property, or, if he had pleased, sold it; 
but to ccmsider it under the circumstances as belonging to the 
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State, nnd therefore to the British GoTernment, was a deplorable 
Odium of and ungracious mistake, and awakened a degree of sym- 
tiiie Baie, pathy which would not perhaps have been otherwise 

displayed. ^ allowance of twelve lacs of rupees— 120, 0001—a 
year was settled upon the king during his life. 

The annexation of Oudh may be considered the closing act of 
Lord Dalhousie^s administration, for he sailed from 
ffiousie India a month afterwards, on March 6, 18o6, leaving a 
leaves India, minute as the record of the events and 

measures of his incumbency. He believed India to be perfectly 
secure and peaceful, and he left it with a sincere and honest 
conviction that it would so remain. 

Mr. Marshman, in the third volume of his * History,' has specially 
devoted the closing portion to a review of all the acts of Lord 
Dalhousie's administration, with much skill and eloq^uence, which 
will he read with interest; hut while it is impossible to deta.il and 
illustrate them as completely as they deserve, the satisfaction of 
quoting a passage from a celebrated article in the London ^ Times ' 
of that period may not be denied. Nothing more just or true could 
be written. 

'He, Lord Dalhousie, could point to railways planned on an 
Article from enormous scale, and partly constructed; to 4,000 miles 
ttie‘ Times.* of electric telegraph spread over India, at an expense 
little more than 50/. a mile ; to 2,000 miles of road, bridged and 
metalled, nearly the whole distance from Calcutta to Peshawur ; 
to the opening of the Ganges Canal, the longest of ita kind in the 
world ; to the progress of the Punjab canals, and of many othet 
important works of irrigation all over India, as well as to the 
reorganisation of an official department of public works. Keeping 
equal pace with these public works, he could refer to the postal 
system which he introduced in imitation of that of Kowland Hill, 
whereby a letter from Peshawur to Cape Comorin, or from Assam 
to Knrrachee, is conveyed for three-farthings, or one-sixteenth of 
the old charge; to the improved training for the civil service, 
covenanted and uncovenanted ; to the improvement of education 
and prison discipline ; to the organisation of the Legislative Council, 
to the reforms which it had decreed— such as permitting Hindoo 
widows to marry again, and relieving all persons from the risk of 
forfeiting property by a *cllange of religion. Many more items 
might be added to this list, were it necessary to prove the large- 
ness and benevolence of the views and measures of this great 
statesman ; and there m no doubt, from his recorded opinions, that 
the annexation measures so bitterly urged against him, were 
founded on the conviction that, in effecting them, he had delivered 
Uiillions from the irregularities and oppression of native govern^ 
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toentfi, and secured for them the prospective advantages of protectico 
iind peace. No one can record, for few knew, of Lis daily toil, or 
how, with a delicate frame, he overcame it j toil which overworked 
and destroyed his physical powers, and in 1860 sent him to his 
grave. I have played out my part,’* he said sadly, in reply to an 
address from the people of Calcutta, “ and while I feel that in my 
case the principal act in the drama of my hfe is ended, I shall he 
oontent if the curtain should ucw drop on my public career^^' ’ 
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BOOK IX. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ABMI2fISTBATION OP LOED CA^STNINO^ 1856 TO 1857. 

The successor to Lord Balhousie. cBosen in England, was Lord 
Lord Canning Canning, who, after several years’ service in the Cabinet 
governor? Robert Peel, had become postmaster-general in 

general. 1853. His moderate views and great powers of appli- 
cation to business, probably induced bis selection. Lord Balhousie 
had, it was considered, done enough for the present; and his 
measures might be worked out and perfected by one who per- 
haps would introduce few of his own or interfere with those of 
his great predecessor. Lord Canning assumed the office of go- 
vernor-general on February 29, 1856, a few days before Lord 
Balhousie’s final departure; and it is probable, received from him 
State oi ^ general explanation of the policy which had been 

India. pursued. India itself seemed to be in a state of. pro- 

found tranquillity and content ; receiving the vast impetus which 
}iad been given to her material progress in education — ^male and 
female — ^railways, telegraphs, canals, roads, &e., during Lord Bal- 
housie’s tenure of office, with outward equanimity, if not with 
demonstrative appreciation. There was no political danger or 
apprehension looming on the horizon ; and the native States that 
existed retmned no elements of present or prospective danger. 
At its outset, therefore, the administration of Lord Canning 
seemed likely to be employed in the regulation of details only ; and 
yet it proved one of the most terrible and momentous that had 
ever been witnessed in the history of the world* 

Looking deeper, however, than the surface, there were latent 
inmiewccoi causes of uneasiness which largely pervaded the minds 
education, native classes of all ranks and creeds. The 

system of education, now so much enlarged and progi'essing, was 
entirely opposed to Hindoo faith and doctrine, and in an equal 
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degree to Mahomedan. Schools, English and vernacular, were 
crowded with Hindoo scholars, who, in everything they learned, 
could not fail to he imbued with con victions essentially antagonistic 
to their hereditary faith. By Mahotnedans, indeed, they were 
comparatively little resorted to ; but by Hindoos with eager thirst 
for knowledge, and active competition in its acq_uirement. In 
schools presided over by missionaries of ail denominations, Chris- 
tianity was professedly part of the course of instruction, and these 
were attended as numerously as those of Government, in which 
Christian teaching was necessarily forbidden. The subjects taught 
in ail schools were discussed in the homes of the scholars, under 
all the bigotry of their old faith,' by the parents and relatives of 
the scholars : and the deductions made were, as may be imagined, 
the causes of apprehension of the effects of the system in progress, 
impotent to check advance, but nevertheless existent, and pre- 
valent to a very large extent, in all quarters of India. 

There was no question either that the material progress of India 
was unintelligible to the natives in general. A few Intel- 
ligent and educated persons might understand the use material 
and scope of railways, telegraphs, steam-vessels, and 
recognise in them the direction of a great government for the 
benefit of tbe people; but the ancient listless conservatism of the 
population at large was disturbed by them. ^ The English,’ it was 
said, ^ never did such things before ; w^hy do they do so now ? 
These are but new devices for the domination of their rule, and 
are aimed at the destruction of our national faith, caste, and 
customs! What was it all to come to? Was India to become 
like England ? The earlier company’s servants were simple, but 
wise men, and we respected them ; we understood them, and they 
us ; but the present men are not like them ; we do not know them, 
nor they us.’ No one cared perhaps very much for such senti- 
ments, and few, very few, English heard them ; but they will not 
have been forgotten by those who did. 

For nearly a century, the English in India, supported by the 
Court of Directors in England, had preserved neu- 
trality in regard to, if not a direct conservatism of, the Budden 
hitjierto existent social and religious systems and pre- 
judices of India; any change was deprecated, and as long as pos- 
sible withstood. The demands of the younger English school of 
progressionists were coldly received and jealously restrained; but 
in the end they could not be resisted, and the immense efforts of 
liOrd Dalbousie, suddenly, as it were, brought to bear on tbe pre 
vious restrictive policy, were too marked in their chaiaeter and 
effects to be viewed with indifference by tbe people. 

Few measures of importance passed tbrough the Council of India 
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la 1856. A MU for proHMting or restraining tHe polygamy of the 
Logisiatne Kooleen Brahmins of Benpl, whicii was snpported by 
uiactmwits. jnany Tery influential natives, was discussed, but set 
aside for the present. On the other hand, the native army was 
General affected by the promulgation of an order to enlist no 
fiervice oath. Sepoys who would not take an oath to serve wherever 
they might be ordered to go, either in India or beyond sea. By 
many officers of the old school, who had taken a curious but 
absurd pride in the ‘high caste’ of their men, the order was con- 
templated with apprehension j but it had become unavoidably 
necessary in Bengal, and in Madras and Bombay, where ‘high 
caste ’ Sepoys were mingled with others, it had been found pro- 
ductive of no inconvenience. It was judicious, moreover, to 
check the high caste domination which had led to mutinies, and 
The penal affected the morale of the whole Bengal army. The 
code. penal code, commenced by Lord Macaulay, and dis- 

cussed in England by the most eminent of English jurists, was 
brought forward by Mr., now Sir, Barnes Peacock ; and though 
not finally passed, was sent for trial to the Punjab, to the Hyderabad 
commission for the districts assigned by the Nizam, and other 
localities where the ‘ regulations ’ were not in use. 

Royal family The question of the future location as well as the 
ofDehiy, privileges of the royal family at Dehly, in regard to 
which so much discussion had taken place under Lord Dalhousie’s 
. administration, was resumed in 1866. The previous condition in 
whicli it was left by Lord Balhousie will be found detailed in Chap 
VIII., Book VIII., and the final decision by the governor-general 
was now communicated to those concerned. The circumstances of 
the family had become altered in a material degree. The Prince 
Fukhr-ood-deen, who had been recognised as heir-apparent, and 
with whom the agreement in regard to the evacuation of the 
palace had been made, died on July 10, 1856, not without strong 
suspicions of having been poisoned; and an intrigue began, directed 
by the Queen Zeenut Mahal, to secure the heirship for her son. 
Final settle- king, indeed, made an official request that this 
ment in might he done ; but the course would have involved a 

Council. breach of Mahomedan law, and Mir za Korash, the next 

in legal succession to Fukhr-ood-deen, was recognised by the 
governor-general in Council, on the terms of the agreement made 
with the deceased prince, with this essential difference, that the 
conditions were not of agreement or bargain, as before, but as an 
independent decree on the part of Government. 

It cannot be doubted that this final award, however just in 
regard to the succesaoij, or necessary in a military point of view 
as regarded possession of the palace, was bitterly resented, as 
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indeed was only natural, by tlie royal family ; tbat, remeiBberiuj;;^ 
the old relations between the company and the empire, the im- 
mense benefits originally conferred on them, and the admitted 
position of the company as servants of the State, it was only natural 
they should now be accused of perfidy. The efforts and intrigues 
of the spirited queen and several of the princes were now re- 
doubled, locally as well as in foreign quarters j and India, especially 
the north-west provinces, became filled with the , most alarming 
rumours, which, as the peculiar superstitious crisis advanced, 
agitated the minds of Hindoos and Mahomedans alike. The 
questions alike of the succession, the title of king, and possession 
of the palace, were to be decided by sterner measures than orders 
in Council ; and the narrative of events will supply the particulars 
in their proper order. 

Towards the close of 1855, a series of studied insults to the 
British envoy in Persia, Mr. Murray, obliged him to The Persian |j 
leave Teheran, and retire to Bagdad j and a Persian I* 

army again attacked, and on this occasion captured, Herdt, in 
defiance of the former treaty, which engaged that it should not he 
molested. Under orders from England, war was proclaimed against 
Persia on Xovembe? 1, 1856, and an army of about 6,000 men 
was dispatched from Bombay to the Persian Gulf, to he under the 
command and direction of Sir James Outram, when he should 
join it. Before his arrival, however, hostilities had commenced 
by an attack upon Kushair, a fort near the city of Bushire, on 
December 7, which, though the place was carried ^ m trifling 
loss; proved that the Persian and Arab defenders were no mean 
antagonists. The day following, BusMr^ jv^^ after 

a spirited defence, the garrison surrendered, and to the number of 
2,000 — many having escaped— -laid down their arms j their guns, 
sixty-five in number, being taken possession of. 

' On January 27 Sir Janies Outram reached Bushire, and assumed 
the command ; and having been joined by one of the brigades of 
Havelock’s division, marched, on January 8, 1857, upon Burras* 
jopUj, where the Persian army had assembled with the 
intention of recapturing Bushire. After a fatiguing 
march of forty-one miles, he reached the position on ^o**®®* 
the 5th, but found it deserted ; and destroying the military stores 
found there, he commenced his return on the 7th by a night 
march. In his progress, being annoyed by attacks on the baggage 
made by the Persian cavalry, he halted and waited for daylight. 
When day dawned, after a night of miserable cold and rain, the 
Persian army was seen drawn up in battle array at a comparatively 
short distance on the left flank, and was immediately attacked ; 
the cav airy, consisting of the Poona Horse and 8rd Bombay regi- 
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ment, making brilliant charges, one of which became memorable 
from the breaking of a square of disciplined Persian infantry by 
the 3rd Cavalry, and its almost entire destruction. The enemy 
did not wait the approach of the British infantry, but fled, leaving 
700 dead on the field and many wounded. The force then re- 
turned to Bushire, having had only ten killed and sixty-two 
wounded in this spirited combat. 

No further actions took place till March 26, when the strong 
Attack on positiou^of Mohamrah, situated on the Karoon 

Mohamrah. river, a branch of the Euphrates, were attacked by the 
fleet and army in combination. Here the Prince Khan Mirza, with 
a powerful force, had established his headquarters, and consider- 
able resistance was anticipated. Beyond, however, sustaining a 
cannonade from the fort and batteries, which was quickly silenced 
by the ships, none was experienced ; for the prince and his army 
were found to have abandoned the camp, and to he in full retreat. 
The final movement of the war was a small expedition sent up 
the Karoon on the 29th, under Commodore Rennie, who on April 1 
found the Persians, about 7,000 strong, posted at Ahwaz. The 
latter again fled without attempting to dispute the advance, leaving 
their camp to be taken possession of, with ill the stores it contained. 

Meanwhile, the preliminaries of a peace had been adjusted at 
Peace Paris. The Shah again renounced all pretensions to 
Herat, and agreed to withdraw his troops from Afghani- 
stan; and protection to British trade, and the continuance of the 
measures for the suppression of the slave trade, were also guaran- 
teed. It is probable, however, that the attitude of Dost Mahomed, 
Friendly of Afghanistan, and his renewed connection 

with Dost”® with the Government of India, had contributed as 
Mahomed. much to the termination of the war as the actual 
attack upon the southern daminions of Persia. Early in Januaiy 
1857, Sir John Lawrence, governor of the Punjab, had met 
Dost Mahomed by appointment near Peshawur Old animosities 
w'ere put aside by the Dost, who in the frankest good faith de- 
clared they were forgiven and forgotten, and that henceforth till 
his death he would be true to a nation who, in his exile, had 
treated him with respect and honour. But substantial advantages 
were guaranteed to him, in a subsidy of twelve lacs — 120,0004 — 
a year so long as the war with Persia should last ; 4,000 stand of 
arms were presented to him, and on his own part he engaged to 
maintain an army of 18,000 men. The speedy termination of the 
war afforded him no opportunity of meeting the Persians in the 
Geld ; hut there can be no doubt that a renewal of friendship with 
Dost Mahomed served the purposes of peace most materially. He 
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was as good as Ms word, and to tlie day of bis death bis faitb 
remained unquestioned and unbroken. 

The war with China, which began in the latter end of 1856, 
had little connection with India beyond the employ- war with 
ment there of troops of the Indian army, and it does 
not, therefore, belong to Indian history. It may be mentioned, 
however, that before the month of November, 1856, the forts at 
the entrance of the Canton river had been stormed and taken by 
the English fleet, Canton had been twice bombarded, and all the 
British factories had been burned in retaliation. Eeinforcementa 
were urgently applied for, and Lord Elgin was dispatched by the 
Ministry as special commissioner to the Chinese Government, to 
be followed by troops from England and from India. Those from 
India were in course of preparation, to be placed under the com- 
mand of General Ashburnham ; but they had happily not been 
dispatched when the occurrence of momentous events rendered 
the employment of eveiy European who could bear arms an im- 
perative necessity which had not been foreseen, and against which 
there was but scanty provision. 


CHAPTER II. 

TEE ABMIEISTEATIOE OF LOEB OANEING (continued ) — THE 8EPOT 

MUTIEX, 1857. 

At last had arrived the Hindoo ‘ Surahut ’ 1914 (1857-58), the 
hundredth year after the battle of Plassy, when, on a Tuepredio- 
certain conjunction of the planets, it had been declared tionot 
by astrologers, that the raj, or reign, of the company, 
was to continue for a hundred years, but no more. It is impossible 
to overrate the effect of this strange prediction among a people 
who, ever credulous and superstitious in the last degree, look to 
astrological combinations for their guidance in every circumstance 
and action of life, and who will neither marry, make a bargain, 
set out on a journey, nor even have their nails pared or put on 
new clothes, without a favourable conjunction of the planets. 
Sumbut 1914, therefore, with its accompanying prognostications 
of dire events, of tumults, of wars, of pestilence and death — and 
above all, the cessation of the dominant power, agitated India in 
a most profound degree in all quarters. In every Hin- Hindoo 
doo almanac, the public recital of which, to every 
village community in every part of India, forms part of the cere- 
nwny of the first day of the new year, the predictions of the'year, 
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mfi^e upon tlie aspects of the planets, are invariably declared. On 
this occasion, for the mysterious Sumbut 1914, along with the pro- 
phecies of good or bad fortune in crops and harvests or in trade, were 
mingled fatal auguries to ruling powers, which were believed as 
the infallible deductions of a hundred years before. The company’s 
power had indeed as yet triumphed over all opposition, because it 
had kept faith with the people of India : and Mahratta, Mahomedan, 
and Sikh had alike succumbed to what it was hopeless to resist ; 
but it was to cease. During the period preceding this Sumbut 
(1856-57), there had been a frightful visitation of cholera, which 
in strict accordance with prediction had swept away thousands 
and thousands of the people, and tremendous floods in Bengal had 
destroyed the industry of years. These were only indices of what 
was to come, and were recognised as earnests of the reality. Com- 
paratively few Englishmen, perhaps, removed as most were, by 
their official or social position, from any but the most superficial 
acquaintance with native society, knew of these feelings, or if they 
did know, thought little of them. An astrological prediction, in 
their estimation, was but one of a series of idle superstitions pre- 
valent among the natives, which had, and could have, no founda- 
tion in reality. 

Early in the year 1857, many Englishmen were warned to be on 
their guard by native friends, sometimes anonymously, 
Warnings, go^etimes personally, and even adjured to retire from 
India, while they could do so in safety, or at least to send home 
their wives and children. Nothing decided could be elicited ; 
Mischievous those who perhaps believed that all might not be 
reports. gQ serene as the surface appeared to be, were scouted 
as alarmists, and becoming silent, patiently awaited the issue. 
Whether any such warnings reached the head of the Government 
at this early stage has never transpired; if they did, they were 
naturally treated with scorn, and. thrown aside. At the latter 
end of February, however, or early in March, a very remarkable 
Letter to Mahratta letter or petition was received by Lord El- 

Lord Eiphin- phinstone, the governor of Bombay, which contained a 
Btoue. solemn announcement of treason, accompanied by the 
enumeration of causes of general discontent, one of which was the 
proceedings of the Inam commission, or investigation into tenure* 
of rent-free lands, and urging effectual and speedy reform. The 
paper was anonymous, and its author could not be discovered ; but 
its style and purport could not be mistaken as a well-meant, and 
to all appearances well-founded, admonition and warning of evil to 
come. 

It is impossible to attempt to describe the various rumours with 
which, as the people expressed themselves, the very air was filled. 
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KotliiEg was too absurd to be beliered, and there is not a work 
belonging to the period, and they have been published 
almost by scores, which does not teem with the de* tion ot 
tails in every conceivable variety of form and matter. 

Those given in the first volume of Mr. Kaye’s great and most 
interesting work on the ^ Sepoy War,* and other histories of the 
time, so far from being exaggerated, do not adduce a tenth of the 
foul and mischievous calumnies that were disseminated broadcast 
through all quarters of India, and believed by the ignorant and 
credulous of all classes. From their tenor and sudden promulga- 
tion, it may he inferred that special agency was em- pr^^jotia 
ployed for the purpose. The princes of Behly, from plots, 
time to time, in the years immediately preceding the The priwceis 
outbreak, had asked for leave to travel in India, and 
were allowed to do so freely and without suspicion of motive. 
One of them, afterwards active in the rebellion, virited Hyderabad, 
in the Deccan, where he was coldly received j hut he journeyed 
leisurely through the provinces, obtaining hospitable reception 
from native princes and nobles. Hindoo and Mahomedan, wherever 
he went. Nor is there much doubt that these preparatory mis- 
sions were intended to re-a waken loyalty to the throne of Dehly, 
and to secure adherents. In addition to these, though it is impos- 
sible to review the voluminous details, may he men- intrigues at 
tioned intrigues between the King of Dehly and the 
King of Persia, and the proclamations of the latter to the Maho- 
medans in India, which no doubt were widely disseminated, and 
of which a specimen was discovered during the Persian war. In 
all these, the queen, Zeenut Mahal, took an active part : and for 
some time before any mutiny or outbreak took place, tbe question 
of a revival of the Mahomedan empire had not only been actively 
f.nd almost openly discussed in the palace of Dehly, but had caused 
very considerahle excitement and uneasiness among the tui'buleni 
population of the city and of the districts around it. A great 
movement was expected j and it is more than probable that the 
revolt of the Sepoy army was, even then, the means looked to by 
the king and his partisans. 

The Nana Sahib of Bithoor, little suspected indeed, had been 
busy with plots, perhaps for years. In every province The Nana 
where latent disaffection existed, in the newly annexed 
States, and in the Deccan, where the Brahmin progenitors of his 
family had held regal sway, his emissaries were actively employed^ 
while his correi^ondence with foreign rulers was kept up without 
intermission. His agent to England, Azim Oolla Khan, a cleve'^ 
and utterly unscrupulous plotter, had returned to India after visit- 
ing the Crimea, and told to his master, and. to the willino’ eai» of 
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his accomplices, exaggerated tales of England’s weakness and 
humiliation, which were greedily believed and widely dissemi- 
nated, England, it was declared, had exhausted all her resources ; 
it was to India alone that she could look for assistance in the 
Buss'ian war ; and the country, already denuded of English troops, 
would he soon called upon to send more. 

It may be doubtful whether any direct attempt had then been 
Advantage progress, to corrupt the Sepoys 

taken^of tL of the Bengal army. That perhaps, the general disaifec- 
mutmy. Sepoys being known, was left to the progress 

of events ; for it must have been evident bow small the chances 
of success would have been, had either the King of Behly or the 
Nana, or both combined, attempted to rouse the people at large 
into rebellion by their own means, or their treasonable intrigues. 
Yet when the mutiny of the Sepoys broke out, the first rebel forces 
from Meerut marched directly upon Behly, and joined the king, 
in the interval of a night only—a circumstance which could not 
have been fortuitous; and being j dined by most of the subsequent 
mutineers, leads irresistibly to the conclusion that it was a pre- 
conceived and pre-arranged plan, to be carried out when matters 
were ripe. Instances of discontent and mutual combination against 
authority and discipline have already been mentioned in regard, 
to the native troops of Bengal, which not only showed a latent 
feeling of strong disaffection to have been existent, hut which 
only required the stimulus of some event to change into open 
rebellion. Nor was this long wanting. 

Of this condition of the people and of the native army the go- 
The vernor-general was necessarily ignorant. If he heard 

leileSiT rumours, how was he, fresh from the peace and security 
position. Qf England, and from the quiet routine of a purely ad- 
ministrative office, to comprehend them ? The Balhousie and 
Napier controversy about the condition of the native army had 
passed away ; and belief in the doubtful allegiance of the Sepoys 
did not extend to his councillors and his staff. Later, indeed, 
when Henry Lawrence told him what he knew, he might have 
wished he had understood it earlier; but in January 1857, even 
Lawrence himself would have denied any imminent danger. 
Lord Canning was a cold, impassive man, to whom few would have 
ventured to make known the public agitation at the close of 1856, 
and opening of 1857 : and he may he entirely acquitted of the 
charge of not having made himself acquainted with, or not follow- 
ing up, if he did hear them, what were as yet mere intangiAile and 
^ confused rumours. Who could have ventured to tell 
i>eueved hr him that it was believed the very land itself was to ne 
the people, chiuus by the railway and the electric telegraph ; 
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that as soon as these were accomplished, every native^ of every 
caste and creed, would be required to receive baptism; and that 
he had been specially selected by the queen to abolish all distinc- 
tions of caste and proclaim Christianity ] Yet these absurdities, 
following up the rapid material progress of Lord Balhousie’s ad- 
ministration, were, in that mad period of delusion, credited by 
millions, and it only remained to be seen in what form the horrible 
and tyrannical measure would be carried out. 

In 1866, Enfield rifles were sent from England, and schools of 
musketry instruction were established at many, if not 
all, stations of the army. By the end of January 1867, the Eufleia 
the Sepoys at Barrackpoor, near Calcutta, had taken ^ * 

up a rumour which was believed to have originated from among 
the Brahmins of Calcutta itself : that the cartridges of The greased 
these rifles were greased with cows’ and pigs’ fat, and cartridges, 
were thereby rendered impure, to the end of first depriving the 
Sepoys of caste, when the conversion of the people would easily 
follow. The Sepoys held nightly meetings to discuss the subject, 
set fire to officers’ houses and other buildings, and taking advan- 
ti^e of a detachment proceeding to Berhampoor, opened com- 
munication with the 19th, stationed there. In the course of 
a month the mutinous feeling not only included Ber- 
Aampoor, hut Raneegimje; and on February 19, the iQch Native 
men of the 19th regiment refused to receive the car- 
tridges served out on parade, and broke into open mutiny. They 
were restrained from violence by Colonel Mitchell, who com- 
manded them ; but they remained sullen, and as soon as H.M.’s 84th 
arrived from Burmah, they were marched down to Barrackpoor, 
and disbanded on the 31st. They professed penitence, and de- 
clared themselves ready to serve anywhere ; but their sentence 
^ for open and defiant mutiny’ had been inexorably determined, 
and with a cheer to the noble veteran General Hearsey, who had 
performed the disagreeable duty, and execrations on the 34th, who 
had seduced them, they were marched out of the station and for- 
warded to their homes. 

On March 29, two days before the 19th were disbanded, Mungul 
Bandy, a private Sepoy of the 34th, broke into open Mungui 
mutiny on the parade-ground at Barrackpoor, and called 
upon his comrades to join him. He wounded two officers in a 
hand-to-hand combat, in presence of the quarter guard, which 
did not interfere ; and ultimately, when escape was impossible, shot 
himself, but not fatally, and was tried, and hanged acknowledging 
the justice of his sentence, on April 22, Meanwhile news of these 
occurrences, with infinite exaggerations, passed on to s^^fadof oso 
atationafterstaticn in UpperIndia,and were thoroughly 
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credited. As the discharged men of the 19th made their way to 
their homes in Oudh and Bundelkhund, they disseminated reports 
which aggravated the existent rumours, and it came to be actually 
believed by the Sepoys, as well as by the people, that not only 
Eraggeraced Cartridges greased, but that the public wells, 

rumours. the flour, and ghee or clarified butter, sold in the 

bazaars, had been defiled by ground bone-dust and the fat of 
cows and pigs, while the salt had been sprinkled with 
prociama* cows’ and hogs’ hlood. Lord Canning and the com- 
mander-in-chief issued order after order to satisfy the 
Sepoys ; and in a proclamation dated IMay 16, the governor-general 
addressed the people at large, warning them of false reports, and 
disclaiming any attempt at deprivation of caste. 

For all the use they were, these documents need not have been 
issued. They were looked upon as traps to the unwary, and they 
were utterly discredited, and so failed of effect. It was even said 
that Government must have had sinister designs, or it would not 
have been at the pains to deny them. The fever of excitement 
was at its lieight, and the disease — for such it was— must run its 
course. If, instead of orders and proclamations, some bold member 
(had there existed one) in the Chief Council had at once ad- 
mitted the danger, and advised the governor-general in 
have been March, or ef Oh April, to issue orders for strong posi- 
tions to he taken up in every cantonment by the 
European troops, and a constant watchfulness to be maintained, 
much of the subsequent misery might have been prevented 5 but it 
is doubtful whether, even by these means, the actual outbreak of 
rebellion could have been restrained. 

At Umhalia, at Meerut, and at other stations, the same constant 
Fires in the defied detection, as had been the 

large case at Barrackpoor and Eaneegunje. From the com- 

stations. meBcement of 1867 the rural districts along the course 
of the Ganges and Jumna, and all over Central India, as far south 
as the frontiers of Berar, had been strongly agitated by the passing 
of baked flour-cakes (chupatees) from village to village. Whence 
they originated was never discovered, nor was the token pro- 
fessedly understood; but it spread through the country with 
marvellous rapidity, and was evidently a signal of warning or of 
preparation. 

On May 10 the native troops at Meerut, the 3rd Cavalry, eighty- 
five men of which had been tried and convicted on a charge of 
refusing to use ordinary cartridges, with the 11 th and 20 th regi- 
ments of Native Infantry, rose in open mutiny and rebellion, shot 
down Colonel Finnis and other officers and ladies, set fire to their 
lines and to private houks, and, unchecked and unpursued, went 
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off in a body to Deiily. At that time there were in the station 
not only European horse-artillery, but the 6th Dragoons (Carbineers) 
—only partially mounted, it is true, butstHl available on foot— and 
H.M.’s 60th liifles. They were not much inferior to the natives in 
actual numbers, and if properly led, would have utterly routed and 
destroyed the mutineers ; but, after melancholy inaction and con- 
fusion, the rebels eluded General Hewitt, who commanded the 
force, and having released all the prisoners in the gaol, together 
with their comrades, marched on to Dehly in the night, and left 
the general to defend the ruined cantonment. 

The men of the 3rd Cavalry, dreading pursuit by the Carbineers, 
rode hard to Dehly — a distance of forty miles — and an advanced 
party of them entering the city soon after daybreah, proclaimed 
the success of the night before ; and as the Meerut troops straggled 
in, they all, as if by previous concert, proceeded to the king. The 
people of the city — notoriously turbulent and lawless— rose at once ; 
and the butchery of Europeans, men, women and children, com- 
menced. It is not needful to repeat the details of these horrible 
atrocities, which have been so often and so vividly described,^ nor 
of the subsequent butchery in the royal palace. One by one the 
three native regiments at Dehly, the 38th, 64th and 74th, caught 
the infection, shot many of their officers, and marching into the 
city, saluted the king. One point alone held out for a while, which 
was the famous arsenal, containing military stores for the whole of 
the north-west provinces. It was maintained with desperate 
courage by Lieutenant Willoughby, with Lieutenants Baynor and 
Forrest, and six other Englishmen, and when no longer tenable 
was blown up. Willoughby, with some companions, escaped to 
Meerut, but arrived only to die from the injuries he had received. 

The surviving Europeans, men, women and children, with some 
still faithful remains of the native regiments, held the ' flag- 
staff tower ’ for a while j but they had no provisions or means of 
defence, and in despair set out for Meerut and Kurnal, enduring in 
their wanderings fatigues and privations which are hardly con- 
ceivable. Thus the first great step in the mutiny was accom- 
plished. 

* Vibart^s ‘ Narrative*’ 
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CHAPTER m. 

TTTTi! MXrTiFT (omtmued), 1857. 

About tHstime; ISTana SaMb ofBitboor, and his agent^ Azim Oolla 
TheNtoft’s Rhan, were proceeding from station to station in the 
jprogress. north-west provinces and Oudh, fanning the flame of 
mutiny and rebellion. Such an opportunity as had been afforded 
W the conduct of the Sepoys, and the panic among the people, 
was too entirely consonant with their own plans to be neglected, 
and they were successful perhaps beyond their hopes. In Oudh, 
Mtstakesin new administration, which had promised fairly at 
oadh. first, became in the last degree unpopular, from the 
mistaken and over-zealous proceedings of the commissioner, Mr. 
Ooverley Jackson, and his subordinates ; and though Mr. Jackson 
was removed and Sir Henry Lawrence appointed in his room, the 
evil already done could not be remedied. As early as April, the 
48 th Native Infantry, stationed at Lukhnow, had shown symptoms 
Mutin of 0^ disaffection. On May 2, the 7th local Naldve 
Infantry mutinied at their station, some miles from the 
regtoentBiii troops advanced on them, broke and 

fled. Much as he strove to gain a clue to the real causes of the 
disaffection, even Henry Lawrence was baffled. ^ On May 4, it was 
determined by the governor-general in Council to disband the 
84th Native Infantry, still at Barrackpoor j on the 6th, the measure 
was carried out, and 500 men, disgraced and stripped 
of their uniforms, were banished from the station, and 
ifibSa. returned, vowing revenge, to their native province 
Oudh, to swell the discontent already existing there. 

Before the rebels could cut the telegraph wires, the news of 
events at Meerut and Behly had been widely disseminated. It 
was received at Ferozepoor (commanded by Brigadier Innes) on 
the 12th, where the presence of H.M.’s 61st Foot and 
300 European artillery alone prevented an outbreak, 
and the loss of the immense magazine of military stores. An 
attempt to take this depot was made on the 18th by the 45th 
Native Infantry, but defeated j and while the greater portion of 
the 64th laid down their arms, and were allowed to remain, the 
45th were disbanded and turned out of the cantonment; not, 
however, before they had succeeded in doing considerable damage 
by setting fire, during the night, to public and private buildings. 
They were pursued by the 10th Cavalry, and some of them were 
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killed or taken prisoners j but the greater number escaped, and 
joined the rebels at Debly. Tbe brigadiers proceedings, in not 
baving at once disarmed botli the native regiments, were severely 
lensured, and be was deprived of bis command. By timely 
iuccour, sent from tbe station of Jullunder, to Pbillour, and at 
where another great magazine existed, any chance PJaiiiour. 
of rising there was prevented j and the same prompt action saved 
Umritsir. ' ; 

At Lahore, the native troops, the 8th Bengal Cavalry, the 16th, 
26th and 49th Native Infantry, paraded on the morn- The native 
ing of May 13, by Brigadier Corbett, with H.M.’s 81st 
Foot and the artillery, were ordered to lay down their disarmed, 
arms, and in terror of the Europeans obeyed ^ and at the same time 
the citadel was occupied, the wing of the 26th Native Infantry 
being disarmed by three companies of the 81st Foot. Thus Lahore 
was saved ; but Peshawur was stiU in danger, and the result of 
the telegraphic message was looked to with intense anxiety. 
There was, however, no hesitation at Peshawur, where Events at 
Brigadier Cotton commanded j and on the morning of 
the 15th, the 5th Native Cavalry, the 24th, 27th and 51st Native 
Infantry, were disarmed: hut the 21st, to whom no _ 
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suspicion was attached, remained for duty. At Murdan, troops 
a small station in the Punjab, the 55th Native Infantry 
followed the example of Meerut, and went olff in the direction of 
Swatj but it was followed, and so fearfully punished The 55th Na- 
by Colonel Nicholson, that hut few escaped, and those tive infantry 
to suifer even a worse fate among the mountain tribes of the 
frontier. With the exception of the 21st at Peshawur, not a single 
regiment of the old Bengal Sepoys in the Punjab had proved 
untainted, and the decided measures adopted, here hut very briefly 
sketched, had alone prevented the fulfilment of their designs. 
There had never been good feeling between the Sikhs and the Bengal 
Sepoys ; and the readiness with which armed levies of Sikhs and 
Mahomedans, to check them, were made by the English authori- 
ties, and many of the Sikh chiefs, was a cheering proof that the 
latestenemies of the English had been converted into their staunchest 
friends. This, however, might not have followed, if the Sepoy rising 
had been simultaneous in all quarters, when 
would have been immensely increased. There is little rising 
doubt, from the result of subsequent investigations, that 
a general outbreak had been fixed for May 31, by which time the 
rebel arrangements would have been complete ; but the hurried 
action at Meerut precipitated the rising, and horrible as it was, 
became a main element of comparative general safety. 

The commander-in-chief. General Anson, had hurried dowr 
3 a2 
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from Simlali on receiving tlie news from Meerut, followed by tliree 
Th« com- English regiments, to Umballah ; where, on May 10, two 
tikes native corps — ^the 6th and 60th— evidently by concert, 
the field. }iad assembled in arms on their parades and threatened 
their officers ; but had resumed their duties : and on the 17th the 
strong English brigade arrived. General Anson, urged thereto by 
Lord Canning on the one hand, and Sir John Lawrence on the 
other, at once prepared to advance on Dehly ; but there were 
unforeseen delays in every material point— -supplies, carriage, am- 
munition — and some very valuable days were lost. As yet the mag- 
nitude of the combination to be overcome, and the strength of the 
rebel position at Dehly, was underrated both by Lord Canning and 
Lawrence, whose opinions, though widely separated, were in unison 
— that the European force then at their disposal was sufficient for 
the destruction of the rebels^ and the being apparently expected 
to do more than he had the means of doing, evidently added to 
General Anson’s anxiety. On the 27th, the general had reached 
His death Elumal, where he died of cholera, to the great regret 
^ ^ ’ of the army j and the command devolved upon Sir Henry 
Barnard, who, by Jime 4, had advanced to within twenty miles of 
Dehly. Here he was joined by Brigadier Wilson from 
larSfrd^^ Meerut, who, on May 30, at Ghazee-ood-deen Nugger 
succeeds. again on the day following, had encountered strong 

forces of Sepoys, sent from Dehly to intercept his troops, and com -' 
pletely defeated them. With Brigadier Wilson’s reinforcements, 
Sir H. Barnard’s army now ammmted to about 4,000 men, chiefly 
English soldiers. 

But other localities of mutiny need mention, though it is im- 
possible to follow the details of the several episodes in the great 
drama, which have but one character: mutiny of the native 
troops 5 murder of some, and escape from fearful death and priva- 
Muttnyojthe other, English men and women, and plunder of 

infSrj^at Stations. On May 20, at Aligurh, four companies 
Aiigurh. of the 9th Native Infantry broke away and went off to 
Dehly, leaving the station at the mercy of the populace, by whom 
. ^ it was plundered ; and on the 23rd three other companies 
forces at of the same regiment, at Mynpoone, followed their 
Nusseerahad the 15th and 30th Bengal 

Native Infantry, with a company of native artillery, stationed at 
Nusseerahad, in Rajpootana, beat off the 1st Bombay 
Lancers, and marched for Dehly. On the 31st, at 
Bareilly, the 8th Irregular Cavalry, and the 18th and 68th Native 
Infant^, did the same ; and on June 2, their example was followed 
by the 72nd and other troops at Neemuch. Between 
a»ire«Butic , troops and detachments' of "ail 
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the statiuns in Rohilkliimd, inclnding Bareilly, Mor^dahadj Saha-* 
runpoor, Shahjelidnpoor, Badaon, and Almorali, had 
mutinied j and at Bareilly the Mahomedans had risen, 
under Khan Bahadoor Khan, the descendant of Hafiz Behmut Khan, 
of the time of Warren Hastings. Most of these risings of Mah« 
were accompanied by the murder of such English medansat 
officers as could be found, and the country was in pos* 
isession of the rebels. The lieutenant-governor of the north-west 
provinces, Mr. John Colvin, resided at Agra, where the Erentaat 
44th and 67th Native Infantry formed part of the Asrra. 
garrison, with H.M.^s 3rd Foot and a company of European ar- 
tillery. The native troops seemed faithful, but were necessarily 
suspected. On May 20, Mr. Colvin issued a weak and ill-timed 
proclamation to ' soldiers engaged in the late disturbances,’ which 
was at once repudiated by Lord Canning, and another more suited 
to the emergency substituted. ' Sindia sent his own bodyguard to 
Agra for Mr. Colvin’s defence j but in the seq[uel it proved as deeply 
tainted as the British Sepoys. At the end of May a detachment 
from Gwalior at Muttra shot the English officers, plundered the 
treasury, and went off to Dehly j and on June 1, the 44th and 67th 
were disarmed, and the men, for the most part, escaped to 
Dehly. 

While these events were in progress, the mutiny was fast ex- 
tending to the stations in Bundelkhund, Nowgong, 

Banda, Chutterpoor, Futtehpoor, Humeerpoor, Jalown Bundei- 
(a recently annexed principality), and several others, 
and hardly differs in detail from those already enumerated. The 
history of the annexation of Jhansy has already been Ranee of 
given, and the widowed Ranee, Luksbmee was 
not slow to strike a blow for the recovery of lost power. The 
story of Jhansy is one of the most fearful of the sad records of 
massacre, for not one of the English there survived. Massacre of 
The outbreak occuiTed on June 4, and until the 8th Europeans, 
the English survivors defended themselves in the palace fort, 
and surrendered on the oaths and assurances of the mutineers 
that their lives should be spared j but, immediately afterwards, 
they were all, men, women and children (seventy-five persons), 
ruthlessly butchered, by, it was said, and there is little reason to 
doubt it, tbe orders of the Ranee Lukshmee Bye. She now pro- 
claimed the independence of her State, and soon gathered round 
her an army of 14,000 men. 

On May 16, the Meerut news reached Futtehgurh, where the 
10th Native Infantry was stationed ; but the regiment, Events at 
though agitated, was for a time very faithful. Here 
there was a larger proportion of Europeans than at other 
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stations j and tlie greater number of tbem>— mercbants, traders and 
some civilians — embarked on June 4, to the number of 166, in boats, 
making for Oawnpoor. Of these, 126 reached that station on 
the 12th, and about forty were protected by Plurdeo Biiksh, a 
Conduct of loyal Zemindar, in Hs fort of Dhurrumpoor. The lOth, 
iiatmti“'^ with its officers and some other Englishmen, remained 
Infantry. Euttehgurh, and took possession of the fort. On 

June 18, the 41st Native Infantry, which had mutinied in Oudh, 
succeeded in crossing the river, and joined by some of the 10th, 
proclaimed the Nawah of Euttehgurh as their sovereign, but met 
with little encouragement. These regiments then seized the treasure, 
and broke up: many proceeding to their homes, others joining 
the 41st in a siege of the fort. How this place was 
resolutely defended from that time till July 4, must be 
read in detail to he appreciated and understood. On 
that day, the fort being no longer tenable, the survivors quitted 
it in boats, and of them, only forty-seven ■ reached Oawnpoor, 
ignorant, as they were enticed on shore, of the fate of that unhappy 
garrison. 

At Oawnpoor were stationed the 1st, 58rd and 66th regiments 
of Native Infantry, with the 2nd Light Oavalry. There 
Cdwnpooi, English regiment, and only sixty artillerymen. 

Of European succour there was no hope ; but Sir Henry Lawrence 
sent eighty men of the 82nd Foot, and subsequently 
fifty-one of the 84th, and fifteen of the Madras 
soldiers. pusileers arrived, making 200 English soldiers in all. 
The general provided, as well as he could, against an outbreak, 
and intrenched the large European hospitals, laying up a store 
of provisions j hut all through May the Sepoy regiments were at 
least quiet, and the NAaa Sahib of Bithoor, close by, was profuse 
Mutiny of assurances of sympathy and assistance. The 

nativef mutiny began on the morning of June 6. The native 
troops. regiments used no violence to their English officers, 
but could not be restrained, and after plundering the treasury, and 
opening the doors of the gaol, set off towards Dehly. They were 
followed by the Nana, and brought back j and on the 6th, his hostile 
intentions were clearly manifested, 

Oudh had not stirred since the disbandment of the 7th Native 
Events in Infantry, but every day made its situation more perii- 
oudh. Qris. Sir Henry Lawrence early provided against sur- 

prise and against future contingency. A massive castellated building, 
the Mutchie Bhowan, was provisioned, and with the residencj 
Mutiny of the formed a strong post. On May 30, the whole of the native 
ntaiuh^^^® trqopp, the 18th, 48th and 71st Native Infantry, and the 
Btations. 7th Cavalry, broke into mutiny, set lire to their lines and 
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the private liouses. The 41st Native Infantry, at Seetapoor, mtirdered 
most of their officers, and went off to join the 10th at Futtehgurh j 
and at Sooltanpoor, Fyzahad, and Azimgurh, the same terrible 
scenes were enacted. At Allahahad, on June the and of the 
6th regiment, just publicly complimented by Lord 
Canning for their loyal offer to serve against Dehly, Aiia,habad. 
suddenly shot down most of their officers ; and it was only by the 
presence of mind and gallantry of Captain Brasyer, who com- 
manded a corps of Sikhs in charge of the great fortress, that it 
was saved. Thus the progress of the mutiny has been sketched 
ffom Meerut to Peshawur westward, to Allahabad and Oudh east- 
ward, and into Bajpootana, as far as Neemuch. All details are 
necessarily wanting, as they would swell this work to volumes, 
and will be found in the histories of the war by Mr, Kaye, and 
other writers.^ It only remains to sketch the progress of its 
extinction in this vast tract of country. From May 10 to June 
5, the whole of the events detailed, and many other minor out- 
breaks, had occurred. The catastrophe was sudden, and for the 
time overwhelming; but the Meerut action had been twenty days 
too soon, and instead of a simultaneous rising from Peshdwur to 
Benares, as had been planned, the various mutinies were broken 
in effect, and some of the most serious plots had been discovered 
and prevented. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE MTJTIHT (cotiitnued), 1867. 

This is not the place for telling the story of Cawnpoor. In all 
its mournful and ghastly intensity, it may be read in ^he story ot 
Mowbray Thompson’s narrative, , in Mr, Trevelyan’s 
pages, in the history of Mr. Kaye and other writers, and in many 
other authentic documents. More deliberately treacherous than 
the catastrophe of the ^ Bia,ck' Btole,^ a hundred years before — more 
intensified and prolonged — the fate of those who perished there 
forms a tragedy, so full of terrible misery, of heroic endurance, 
and the deepest pathos, that it will be read with a shuddering 
tribute of tears, to the latest generation of Englishmen. On 
June 6, as mentioned in the last chapter, the native troops set out 
from Cawnpoor towards Dehly, with intent to join the king; but 
it was no part of the purpose of Nana Sahib that they should do 

^ Kaye’s ‘Sepoy War Trotter’s ‘ History of British Empire ; ’ ‘History 
of India,’ by Montgomery Martin ; ‘ History of India,’ by Beveridge, &c„ 
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so. The purpose of the iN'aua — one of the many delusions which 
appeared at this period — was to establish a Hindoo empire in his 
own person; and his first step was to induce the Oawnpoor 
mutineeis to join him. There was much division among them; 
hut he succeeded in turning them hack, and before noon the frail 
buildings of refuge were invested. Including officers, soldiers, mer- 
chants, planters, clerks, and their families, there were not many 
less than a thousand Christian souls who had taken refuge in the 
miserable place of refuge and intrenchment prepared. 
Defence. Into the details of the defence fiom June 6 to 24, it is 
impossible in this limited manual to enter ; but it was prolonged, 
under a blazing, scorching sun, until all the medicines for the sick, 
and well nigh all the ammunition and food, were consumed ; after 
one building was burned, and the rest, riddled with shot, might at 
any time fall on those within ; after the loss of many of the best 
officers and men, and the increasing debility of the remainder — 
without any hope of succour or rescue. In this condition of affairs, 
an emissary arrived from the H^na — an old lady named Greenway 
Term* "'^^ho had been taken prisoner, and brought an offer 

offered, q£ ^ transmission to Allahabad, on condition that 

whatever the intrenchment contained should be given up. Had the 
defenders not been encumbered with helpless women and children, 
they would have preferred to cut their way through the Sepoys ; 

but, under existing chcumstances, that was impossible, 
and accepted. fearing no treachery, the Nana’s offer was accepted. 
On the 27th, the survivors, men, women and children, were 
marched down to the boats which had been prepared for them, in 
Treacheroua number about 450, and were no sooner embarked, than 
massacre, ^ mui’derous fire was opened upon them with grape 
from guns on the bank, and musketry. Many perished, others got 
off in their boats ; but their crews had deserted them, and one by 
one they were again captured. A considerable number of the 
Christians were at once shot, and otherwise put to death ; but 
122 were reserved for a while, to be in the end, as Havelock 
advanced, butchered, along with the survivors of the fugitives 
The four Futtehgurh. Of the whole party who left the in- 

survivors. trenchment on June 27, only four escaped, and survived : 
Lieutenants Delafosse and Thompson, and privates Murphy and 
Sullivan, who, after many hairbreadth escapes, were protected by 
a friendly Ondh chief, Rajah Deeg Beeja Singh, and were able to 
join Havelock’s force as it advanced. 

Like the defence of the intrenchment at Cawnpoor, the history 
of the siege of the position taken up at Lukhnow by Sir 
resMency at Hemy Lawreuce cannot be told here. It is an episode 
Lukhnow. ^ itself, as interesting, as full of devoted heroism, in 
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this case, of Sepoys as well as Bnglisli soldiers, as Cawnpoor j But 
attendant with no tragedy except the casualties of war, among 
which, the death of the noble and chivalrous Henry Lawrence, on 
July 4, is the most prominent incident. Up to June 30, he wag 
comparatively unmolested ; but on that day he sallied out at the 
head of all the men he could spare, for the purpose of reconnoi- 
tring the rebel forces at Chinhut, near Lukhnow, and himself Badly 
wounded, was driven back with considerable loss to the residency ; 
and on the same afternoon, the investment of the English position 
commenced. On July 1 the Mutchie Bhdwan was given up, and 
the troops concentrated in the residency. How it was defended, 
without hope of succour, for three months j how gallant men 
fought, and brave enduring women helped ^ how mines were 
sprung by the enemy, and their breaches defended j how counter- 
mines were made, and sickness from wasting fever endured ; and yet 
how the persevering enemy was again and again beaten back on 
every point, is modestly yet graphically told in Sir John Inglis’s 
admirable report, and in the governor-general’s public notification. 
There was hope, at the end of July, that they would be speedily re- 
lieved by Havelock ; but this proved false : nor was it pmai deliver 
till September 26 that they were finally delivered, and 
that, too, under the most imminent peril they had as yet endured. 

But more upon Behly than upon Oudh and Lukhnow was the 
anxiety of all the British in India centred. There was 
apparently no means of increasing the English forces regard to 
there. Beinforcement of them from the south was as 
impossible as from the east, and Sir Henry Barnard had already 
with him, it was believed, every man available from the stations 
of the north-west provinces. Against him had collected all the 
mutinied Sepoy regiments above Cawnpoor, and crowds of lawless 
imdisciplined soldiery of the country, who had thronged together 
for plunder, and a final effort to re-establish the ancient dynasty 
of the Moghuls. In this crisis, Sir John (now Lord) Lawrence, 
trusted the Sikhs, and was trusted in turnj and yet, • 

for some time, the condition of the Punjab was as uawrence and 
desperate as any other portion of Upper India, and it 
was only the cool, determined will of its chief ruler that saved 
it, and made it the turning point of eventual triumph* 

Mutiny had not been extinguished by disarmament of the 
native regiments in the Punji,b. Gn July 7, at Jul- Events in the 
lunder, the 6th Cavalry, and the S6th and 61st Native ^utiny'at 
* Infantry, who had been previously disarmed, rose at 
night by concert, and after much confusion and plunder, which 
was only checked by a troop of native horse-artillery, still faith- 
ful, and the levies of the Sikh Bajah of Eupoorthala, they left 
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fcke station, and marclied towards DeMy. As tliey passed tlie 
station of Phillour, they were joined by the 3rd Native Infantry, 
and though checked for a while by a small body of men under 
Lieutenant Williams, and Mr. Picketts of the civil service, 
succeeded in crossing the Sutlej to Loodhiana, which they left 
wrecked, and eventually reaching Dehly. The attempt at pursuit 
from Jullunder had been abortive. 

On July 8, the 14th Native Infantry at Jhelum, on being- dis- 
other Punjab armed by three companies of the 24th Foot, resisted, 
mutinies. jiQt defeated without the loss of seventy-six 

Europeans in killed and wounded. Nearly 100 of the regiment 
were subsequently caught and executed, hut a large proportion 
escaped to Dehly. Brigadier Nicholson, at the head of a move-^ 
able column, now disarmed the 59th at Umritsir ; but on the 9th, 
the 9th Cavalry and 46th Native Infantry mutinied at Sealkote, and 
marched for Debly. They were, however, pursued by Nicholson 
on the 10th, who, making a forced march of upwards of fifty 
miles, came up with them on the 12th at Trimnioo, on the Pavee, 
and after a sharp fight, drove them across the rivei', to an island 
which they defended till the 16th, when the position was stormed, 
and the whole bayonetted or drowned in the attempt to escape. 

It has been already related that the three native regiments at 
Nitive Lahore had been disarmed, and were closely watched ; 
rtVimentsat but they Were excited and uneasy, and on July 30, 
Lahore. Native Infantry murdered their commander, 

Major Spencer, and took to flight in a furious dust-storm, which 
concealed their movements. Next day they were trying to cross 
the Payee, opposed by a local native oflicer at the head of some Sikh 
police levies, when they were pursued by Mr. Cooper, of the civil 
Mr. Cooper’s service, at the head of ninety Sikh horsemen, and the 
pursuit, remainder of the survivors, who had taken refuge on 
an island in the river, 282 in all, surrendered. Of these, 237 
were forthwith hanged or shot ; and the remainder, who had been 
confined in a small bastion, were found dead or dying from 
suffocation. This action was, and still is, heavily blamed by 
many,* but it was recognised as a necessity, stern and 
terrible indeed, but justifi:ed under th& mmder of 
Major Spencer, and the general exigency, by Sir John Lawrence 
and Mi% Montgomeryj there was no doubt that its efiect re- 
Thesist strained others from outbreak, or attempt to join the 
nffautryat ^rebel forces, and in the end saved many lives. A 
pesMwur. similar fate attended the 51st Native Infantry at 
Pesh4wur, who, upon a search for concealed arms in their lines, in 
which many were found, broke into mutiny on August 20, but were 
at once overpowered, and fled towards the Jumrood pass. They 
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were pursued l)y the newly-raised levies, "by police, and the people 
of the country, and not a man escaped: 700 perished; and on 
the 29th^ ^ lay dead in three deep trenches.’ After these terxihle 
examples, there was no further attempt to escape, and the Bepoy 
regiments in the Punjab remained tranquil. 

On June 8, Sir Henr}" Barnard advanced from Ally poor towards 
Dehly, and attacked the advanced division of the combat of 
enemy at Budlee Serai, where it was strongly posted, ^udieeser^t 
The comhat was short and decisive, and the Sepoys fled to 
Dehly, leaving six heavy gmis to the victors. The army then 
pursued its march to the heights on the north-west of Dehly, 
from which the enemy was soon dislodged ; and the weary troops, 
under cover of the ridge, had a little time for rest. Towards 
evening, the rebels advanced heav}’’ masses of men, with an appar- 
ent intention of attacldng the ridge ; but their courage inyest. 
failed them, and they returned into the city. The mentof 
first step to the investment of Dehly had thus been 
gained, vdth the comparatively small loss of fift-y-one Mlled and 
132 wounded. The loss of the Sepoys was about 400, with 
thirteen guns. So far all had been well, and it was clear that 
in the field the Sepoys would have no chance of success, had 
they even dared to attempt to gain it; hut they held a 
position strong by nature and art, well protected by themuti- 
massive fortifications ; they were at least 30,000 strong, - 
and the roads to the south and east were open to their constantly , 
arriving reinforcements of revolted stations and garrisons. There 
was abundance of provision, a very powerful artillery in heavy 
and light guns, with ample supplies of shot, shell, and powder. 
It is not therefore surprising, that they were confident, or that 
the siege, when it began, was prolonged. On June 13, ^he siege 
an enterprise to capture the city by blowing open two commences, 
gates was planned, which was called * the gamester’s throw ; ’ but 
day broke before the preparations were completed, and it was 
judiciously abandoned. It is certain that failure then, which 
might have ensued, would have been most dangerous. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the results of daily combats 
maintained in almost all parts of the British position. After the 
arrival of two newly-mutinied regiments from Nusseerabad, a shaiq) 
attack was made on the right rear of the English lines on June 19, 
which was defeated, and was repeated on the 20th with the same 
result. Joined by the regimente from Jullunder and 
Bhillour, another attack was made on the British lines the Britisiv 
on June 23, the anniversary of the battle of Piassy ; 
and the rebel Sepoys, it was acknowledged, fought better than on 
any previous occasion, while their movements, particularly in the 
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employment of clouds of sMrinislierS; proved tliem to be directed 
with, much military skill j nor did they flinch from the bayonet. 
But they were forced back on every point with heavy loss, and in 
one place, 160 lying dead from bayonet wounds were counted 
Their loss was estimated at 800 men, and that of the English was 
160 in killed and wounded. 

Meanwhile, and till the first week in July, the new levies from 
Progress of Punjab had been steadily arriving, bringing in sup- 
the Biege. plies, stores and money, with every other necessary that 
the thoughtful and indefatigable Sir John Lawrence could supply* 
and it was felt throughout the army, now 7,000 strong, that Behly 
might be taken. On the other hand, the mutineers were rein- 
Reinforce. arrival of four new regiments of infantry, 

meats to the one of cavalry, and a battery of artillery from Bohil- 
khund, and others were on their way. At Agra, the 
Kotah contingent, with mutineers from Neemuch and Mehidpoor, 
Action at sought to besiege the fort j but were attacked on Julj 
4 by Brigadier Polwhele, at the head of a small force, 
and compelled to retire. But the rebels nevertheless claimed 
a victory, for the English were too weak to pursue them j and the 
Agra news was received with great rejoicing when it reached 
Dehly. 

On the same day Sir Henry Barnard, already much exhausted 
Death of sir exposuxe and incessant anxiety, was attacked by 

^ cholera, and died. Brigadier Peed, the next senior officer, 
took up the command, but he resigned on the 17th, and 
was succeeded by Brigadier Archdale Wilson. Passing by, though 
with regret, the brilliant combats of the 9th, 14th, ISth, 
wifson^^ 23rd of July, and 2nd of August, and Lieutenant 

Bucceeds. Hodson's able march to clear the country as far as 

Bhotuck up to the 22nd, it is cheering to record the account oi 
Reinforce- ^ reinforcement sent by Sir John Lawrence, as 
mentsfrom fully eq[uipped as the preceding, which reached Behly 
%he Punjab. August 14. It consisted of H.M.’s 62nd and a wing 
of the 61st Foot, (xreen^s Punjflb Bifies, BourcMer’s field-battery, 
and 200 Mooltan Horse, under the command of Brigadier John 
Nicholson, whose dealings with the mutineers of Bealkote, on 
July 12, have already been mentioned in this chapter. With this 
efficient reinforcement the British army, deducting the sick absent, 
exceeded 8,000 men, and a heavy siege-train was in 
from pSoze- progxess from Ferozepoor. An attempt to intercept it 
was made by a rebel force of 7,000 men, but they 
were followed and attacked by Nicholson at Nujufgurh on August 
Action w ^^ 5 ^ comparatively small loss of twenty-five 

Rnjttfgnito. lolled and seventy wounded — though the brave Lumsdeu 
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was slain in tlie actioa—tlie enemy’s strong position was carried, 
and thirteen guns with all their stores taken. Thus matters con- 
tinued, sometimes with days of comparative inaction, and again 
recurrence of attacks and skirmishes, until September 6, when the 
long looked-for siege-train arrived, and on the 7th the siege opera- 
tions were commenced in reality. Hitherto maintenance of 
position was the only object attainable, for the artillery was too 
weak to attempt the breach of the city walls ; but the position on 
the ridge had proved a rock, against which every effort of the 
mutineers had been broken. 

It is almost needless to explain the danger which existed every- 
where at this crisis. The long inaction, as it had ap- Danger of 
peared, before Dehly, had given rise almost universally 
among natives, to the opinion that the English could not take it, 
and that the Sepoys and the king would in the end be masters. 
Even the PunjS-b was seething, and while insurrection was re- 
pressed, there was many a wild chieftain who only waited to strike 
in when a general meUe should ensue. 


CHAPTEE V. 

THE MUTINY (contimied), 1857. 

It is now necessary to follow the progress of events in Calcutta 
and Bengal generally, to the period at which the last 
chapter terminates. Until the receipt of the news from feeling m 
Meerut, no steps had been taken to provide for any 
emergency. Lord Canning, necessarily ignorant of the Sepoys, 
of the existing alarms, and the state of native feeling, may well 
be excused for not perceiving intuitively, what he might have 
learned from others, had there been any — except perhaps one, the 
veteran Hearaey — who dared to tell him ; and it is little to say that 
through April, and till the final outbreak took place in May, the 
apathy, indifference, or real want of perception in the highest and 
most experienced officials of Calcutta, appears now unaccountable. 
When the mystery was solved, however, %the electric telegraph on 
May 12, its agency alone, for which the Government was indebted to 
the foresight of Lord Balhousie, enabled the governor-general not 
only to comprehend the extent of the calamity, but to ^ 
make provision against it. He is blamed for having goTemor- 
been slow at first; but the reasons are so evident as to SSy 
preclude blame. The attribute of prescience, indeed, 
was not pasaeked by him ; but when the trouble came upon him. 
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Ms clear calm mind^ and true, if slow, judgment, caused Mm to 
rise immeasuralbly above all by whom be was surrounded. Henry 
Lawrence’s telegram from Lukbnow on May 16 was 
easures. neglected; and while on the 14tb the 35 tb Foot 

bad been summoned from Burmab, on tbe 16tb Lord Harris at 
Madras, and Lord Blpbinstone at Bombay, were requested to 
send all tbe European troops at tbeir disposal to Calcutta. Tbe 
P. and 0. mail-steamer took a message from tbe governor-general 
to Ceylon for reinforcements, and Lord Elgin and Greneral Aab- 
burnbam were called upon to spare every available soldier from 
tbe Cbinese war. In addition to tbis, the bands of every com- 
mander and bead civil officer in India were strengthened by powers 
to act on emergent occasions. Tbe commander-in-cbief, Sir John 
Lawrence, Mr. Colvin, and every other high official bolding re- 
sponsible posts, and frequently men of lower degree, who bad done, 
or were doing, good work, were cheered and encouraged by 
autograph letters, as men like to be cheered in times of great 
danger ; and considering all these acts, and many more, it is im- 
possible to deny to Lord Canning tbe possession and exercise of 
great determination and foresight. 

Tbe execution of bis measures were, however, not commensurate 
with bis will; and tbe miserably slow progress of 
traSiussion driblets of men up tbe country was most disheartening, 
or troops. Twenty European soldiers a day, sent off in carts ffiom 
tbe end of tbe railway at Eaneegunje, was not tbe way in which 
Cawnpoor and Lukbnow could be succoured. Tbe lOtb Foot at 
Dinapoor could not be spared, as they were watching three 
native regiments not yet disarmed. Tbe 84tb was detained at 
Calcutta for tbe same reason, as regarded tbe native troops at 
Barrackpoor; but Bengal was tranquil: and as all March and 
April bad passed without an attempt to reinforce tbe upper pro- 
vinces, so also May ; when, on tbe 20tb, Lord Canning publicly 
thanked tbe 70tb Native Infantry for volunteering for service at 
Debly, but declined tbe offer of tbe Europeans of aE nations in 
Calcutta to form a volimteer corps. 

On May 23, Colonel James Neill, with tbe 1st Madras Fusileers, 
^ arrived, and at once proceeded m route to Benares; 
and in the first few days of June, tbe 64th Foot and 
SrSSb 78tb Highlanders were soon followed by the 35tb Foot 
regiments, Burmab. These regiments, as fast as they aiTived, 

were sent on by the now better organised system of transit, which 
sometimes took 100 men a day, but was still too inefficient for 
tbe emergency; and till the river should fill, tbe steamers were 
next to useless. On June J2, the governor-general invited tbe 
Europeans of Calcutta to form a volunteer corps, as they bad pre- 
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nousiy offered to do^ — a req[uest wMcli was responded to clieerfnlly, 
and promoted a sense of security wMcli had long been wanting. 
On the 14th, Brigadier Hearsey disarmed the native regiments at 
Barrackpoor, which had shown decided symptoms of mutiny ; 
whereupon, notwithstanding the cool, staunch hearing of the 
governor-general, a panic, disgraceful in many respects, panic at 
pervaded Calcutta, which it is almost shameful to re- 
cord. Next day, however, under the pressure of his Council, 
Lord Canning passed an act of severe restriction upon Restrictions 
the press, which no doubt aggravated the alarm which 
the measure was intended to suppress, and for which the imprison- 
ment of the ex-King of Oudh in Fort William was a poor equivalent. 
On the 17th, Sir Patrick Grant and Brigadier-GeneralHenry Have- 
lock reached Calcutta, and on the 23rd the latter proceeded to 
join Colonel Neill at Allahabad. 

At the station of Secrole, near Benares, were the 18th Irregular 
Cavalry, a regiment of Sikhs, and the 37th Native Mutiny »t 
Infantry ; and to check them were three guns manned 
by Europeans and 150 of the 10th Boot. On June 3, Colonel Neill 
arrived, with sixty of his men, and the disarming of the 37th was 
determined upon. As the combined force of Europeans and Sikhs 
were moving down upon them, the 37th flew to arms, and fired 
irregularly j hut the Sikhs, hitherto unsuspected, now fired upon 
the Europeans, and then with the Irregular Cavalry broke and 
ded. The mutiny was, however, quelled j and the Rajah of 
Benares, Rao NaiTain Singh, and Soorut Singh, a Sikh chieftain, 
who was a state prisoner, proved by their fidelity and assistance 
to Mr. Carre Tucker, the commissioner, and Mr. Guhhins, the 
magistrate, that order could he maintained even among the ex- 
citable and fanatical population of the city. The exertions and 
bearing of tbe civil officers of Benares, at this juncture one of the 
most dangerous spots in India, were beyond all praise. 

On June 5, the Sikh detachment at Jounpoor rose, shot down 
their officers, and plundering the treasury they were Mutiny at 
guarding, made off into the country. At Azimgurh, 
which the civilians had deserted, Mr. Venables, an indigo planter 
of much local influence, maintained order in a manner most 
creditable to himself and beneficial to Government ; and on the 9th, 
Benares and its neighbourhood being tranquil, Neill set out for 
Allahabad, with forty men of his corps, and reached the reaches 
great foxtrees on the 11th. He found the place in- Aiiauabad. 
vested on the land side by swarms of the rebels, , and its only 
defenders some European invalids from Chnnar, and BrasyeFs 
Sikhb ; but Sikhs in Neilhs eyes found no favour after the Benares 
affair, and he quietly put them out of the fort. Subsequently these 
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Sikhs earned Ms confidence by their good behaviour in clearing 
the villages around of rebels, and were of material use in the 
advance to Cawnpoor I and had it not been for a severe visitation 
of cholera, the admirably effected occupation of Allahabad would 
Advance on have been attended with no material loss. Every en- 
Gen?rar^ deavour was now made to march upon Oawnpoor, but 
Havelock. the tardy arrival of the men prevented this until June 30, 
when 400 of the Fusileers and 300 Sikhs, with two guns, marched 
under Major Eenaud. 

On the same day General Havelock arrived, and on July 7, a 
column set out under his own command, to avenge the butchery 
at Oawnpoor, which it had been too late to prevent. To the 
last, Neill and Havelock had clung to the hope that the garrison 
of the intrenchment would be able to hold out ; but the news which 
had arrived before tbe column could march, had extinguished 
hope. 

Havelock^s column, including Eenaud^s force, consisted of about 
Incidents oi 2,000 men, European and Sikhs, a company of Koyal 
the marcii. Artillery, and fifty horse, of whom twenty were English 
officers and gentleman under Captain Barrow. On the 10th he 
received news that the Sepoy regiments from Bithoor were advanc- 
ing ; and making two forced marches, he joined Benaud near 
Futtehpoor on the 12th. Without having time to rest the men, he 
found himself obliged to attack the enemy, about 4,000 strong, 
with twelve guns. The Sepoys did not await his advance, but 
scared by the execution of the Enfield rifles, fled, abandoning their 
guns ,* and want of cavalry alone prevented the action from being 
more decisive ; but not one English soldier had been lost. On the 
16th, crossing the bridge atPandoo Nuddee, after a sharp combat, 
in which he lost Major Benaud and twenty-five men, but took 
four guns from the enemy, Havelock found himself on the lOth 
opposed by 6,000 Sepoys, under, it was said, the command of the 
Nana himself, strongly posted in a succession of villages. The 
odds were very heavy against the English force ; but village after 
village was carried by tbe men of each regiment in turn, without 
a cheek, and the whole of the rebel army were driven from their 
position, fleeing into Oawnpoor, and leaving seven guns and 260 
dead behind them. The l^glish force had lost eight killed apd 
aighty-eight wounded, or disabled by simstroke. 

It was impossible to do more, for the evening was closing in : and 
Havelock men, weary and hungry, lay dovm to rest near the 

reaches great paxade-gTound of the station. They had heard 
Oawnpoor. as they marched up, of the destruction of 

WheelePs garrison; but also that more than a hundred English 
people were still in confinement* Would they have the glory and 
the happiness of rescuing them f 
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Alas no ! After the defeat on the Pandoo Nuddee on the 15th, 
it was debated by the Nana and Azim Oolia whether 
the remainder of the prisoners should not be put to tueBngiisii 
death ; and on its being* decided that this course alone, 
as at Jhansy, would prevent further advance, they were all brutally 
destroyed on the 16th, some by shot, some by sword-cuts y while 
there is no doubt that many who survived wounds for a while, 
and little children, were thrown alive into the well which received, 
by most accounts, 210 bodies. Early on the i7th, Havelock’s 
brigade marched into the station, and soon reached the scene of 
massacre. What was seen there, in all its sickening horror, need 
not he described again ; hut was it marvellous that the mournful 
blood-stained relics, the little shoes and scraps of clothing, the 
deep well filled with fresh dead — caused every British soldier to 
make an inward vow of revenge, which to the last was sternly 
fulfilled P Over that well, now enclosed by a rich Gothic screen, 
stands an angel in marble, with folded wings and crossed arms, an 
emblem of the rest of the dead beneath, who await the Lord’s 
coming. 

Havelock did not delay at Oawnpoor. Reinforced by Neill with 
200 men, and the party which had come up in the Haveiock-a 
steamer, he marched to Bithoor on the 19th, blew up operations, 
the magazine, and burned the palace, but found no enemy ; and, 
returning to Oawnpoor, left Neill, now brigadier-general, in com- 
mand of the station, and crossed over intoOudh. How Neiiiat 
Neill did his work there, restoring confidence, re-esta- cawnpoor. 
blishing the administration, and punishing rebels — ^making the 
worst of them clean up the blood of the murdered prisoners, and 
while he protected the well disposed, became a terror to evil-doers — 
how piles of plundered effects were, as it were, laid at his feet, does 
not req[uire repetition ; but Havelock’s progress needs to be followed. 
On the 29th, he advanced from Mungulwar towards Lukhnow, and 
beat the enemy at Oonao ; but from disease, sunstroke, Havelock’s 
and casualties in action, he had lost 150 men in one 
march, and he returned to his camp and awaited re- Lukimow. 
inforcements from Neill. Again, on August 4, with 1,300 men and 
thirteen guns, he advanced, and met the enemy, 20,000 strong, at 
Busherat Gunj, and, nothing daunted by numbers, attacked and 
defeated him; but advance was impossible, for cholera and dysentery 
were fast striking down his men. He therefore again retired to 
Mungulwar, and on the 13th, finding it impracticable He returns 
to force the thirty-six miles of road to Lukhnow with uawnpoor. 
the troops at his disposal, he recrossed the Ganges, in time to save 
Neill from some inconvenience : for, encouraged by the weakness of 
Mb force, the rebel troops had gathered round him in considerable 
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numbers. On tke 15% tliey had adYanced close to the can ton- 
ment, where they were attacked by Neill and driven off, and the 
Combat at after, a heavy body of them, drawn up near Bithoor, 

Bitiioor. engaged by Havelock, and routed ; but there was 

no cavalry to pursue. Henceforth the brigade at Oawnpoor was 
not molested,* but by sickness and casualties it had been re- 
duced to little more than 700 able men, and it was evident that 
considerable reinforcements must arrive ere Lukhnow could be 
relieved. 

The progress of the relieving detachments was, however, delayed 
Mutiny at ovents at and near Dinapoor, where, on J uly 25 , three 
Diuapoor. native regiments — the 7th, 8th, and 40th — mutinied, and 

succeeded in leaving the station unopposed. To the last General 
Lloyd, who commanded them, had believed in the good faith of 
these men, and refused to disarm them. The mutineers crossed the 
Soane, plundered Arrah, and, joined by Koer Singh, a Zemindar who 
Gallant rebelled, attacked a house in which sixteen Eng- 

defenceat lishmen with fifty Sikh police had taken refuge and 
fortified. The defence of this position forms a most 
interesting episode of the war : and it is satisfactory to record that 
the services of Mr. Boyle, an engineer, who had fortified the house, 
and conducted the defence, have been recognised by his admission 
to the Order of the Star of India. An attempt to relieve the 
besieged party, made from Dinapoor by a detachment of the 10th 
and 37th Foot, was attended with serious loss, owing to incautious 
proceedings, and forced to retire; and the fate of the Englishmen 
appeared inevitable, when, collecting such men as were available, 
Major Vincent Eyre, of the Artillery, formed a small field force, 
with which he defeated the rebels, with severe loss, on August 2, 
and on the 3rd had the satisfaction of releasing the gallant men 
who had so bravely defended themselves. 

Meanwhile extensive reinforcements of English soldiers had 
■ ' , , reached Calcutta : Sir Colin Campbell had arrived as 

Sir ooun commander-iu-chief, Sir James Outram had come up as 
oampbeiL ^ Allahabad, imd, on September 16, he had joined 
Havelock and Neill VYith 1,400 men. Outram was the senior 
secoad o^cer and might have assumed the command ; but he 
advance on generously waived his rank, and acted only as civil 
liukbnow, Qn the 19th and 20th, 2,500 English 

soldiers crossed the Ganges, and on the 21st encountered the 
rebel army, which was sharply put to flight, losing four guns, 
taken by Outram at the head of the volunteer cavalry ; and on 
the 28rd, a much superior force was attacked at the Aliimb^gh, 
near Luldmow, routed, and pursued almost to the city. On the 
24th, General Havelock gave his men rest before the final struggle. 
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wHcli lie saw would be severe, and on September Neill 
leading, tbe defences of Lukbnow were attacked. These consisted of 
at least two miles of narrow lanes, streets, and massive buildings, 
defended with skill and desperation, and the fire poured upon the 
assailants was tremendous j but they were never checked, and as 
the evening closed, the victors, and those they rescued, Rescue of 
had clasped hands, thanking God that deliverance s^risou. 
had been effected. Such a combat had necessarily caused heavy 
loss, and the killed, wounded, and missing were 464 men ; among 
them, to the grief of the whole army, and of the English nation, 
the gallant James Neill met Ms death from a chance i>eath of 
shot almost at the entrance of the British position, and 
in the moment of victory. There had been few men more popular 
in the army, and few, if any, whose real military skill and dashing 
bravery inspired more confidence, or were more deeply respected. 


CHAPTER VI. 

UPERATIOJffS AT BEHLT AND CURRENT EVENTS, SEPTEMBER TO 
NOVEMBER, 1857. 

Before Havelock was able to make his final endeavour to reach 
Lukhnow, the siege of Behly was in active progress. The siege of 
As has been previously stated, it was opened in reality 
on September 7 ; for what preceded it was simply retention of 
position. The ground between the British position on the ridge 
and the city was first cleared as much as possible of walls and 
buildings during several days of constant skirmishing. Between 
the 7th and 11th, three batteries of heavy and one of light guns 
had been constructed and armed, in spite of the furious musketry 
fire from the walls of Behly ; and fifty guns poured shot 
and shell against the curtains between the water and 
the Eashmere bastions, without cessation, day or night. It was 
acknowledged by all that the rebel defenders did conduct of 
their utmost in never flinching from the fire, even 
after all their guns were disabled and dismounted j maintaining 
an unceasing discharge of musketry, making sallies on the works, 
and endeavouring with their cavalry to force the rear of the 
position. By the 13th, the massive walls were reduced to ruin, 
and at night, Greathed, Home, Bang, and Medley, BreacheBar© 
officers of the Engineers, crept to the foot of the practicawe. 

, breaches, and returned safely, reporting them practicable. There 
was no time for delay, which was desired by none j for eveiy 
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day’s skirmisMng and protection of the batteries only decreased 
■^^6 number of effective soldiers and swelled the list of 
Detiiy. non-effectives, now over 3,000 men. At three in the 
morning of September 14, three assaulting columns had formed 
in the trenches. One, under Brigadier Nicholson, 1,000 strong, 
was to storm the breach of the Kashmere bastion j the second, 
under Brigadier Jones, 850 strong, that of the water bastion; and 
the third, 950 strong, under Colonel Campbell, to attack the 
Kashmere gate, when it should he blown down — in all, 2,800 
men. Other columns were formed for reserve and for attack 
upon the suburb of Kissengunj, and, with the exception of a 
trifling force left to protect the camp, the whole of the British 
troops were employed. At the main breach, as the counterscarp 
had not been blown in, the dry ditch, eighteen feet deep, was a 
formidable obstacle under the furious Are opened upon the 
stormers ; but it was crossed, the wall beyond climbed, and in a 
few minutes the breach was won. 

At the Kashmere gate the powder-hags were laid by Lieu- 
tik 3 Kasii- tenants Home and Salkeld of the Engineers, with a party 
mere gate, volunteers for this desperate service, of whom the 

two foremost were shot dead as they laid the hags. Salkeld was 
wounded in two places as he tried to fire the train, and Sergeant 
Burgess, who took the match from him, was also shot dead as 
he applied it : but the explosion followed, and the bugler of the 
62nd, attached to the party, sounding the advance, the stormers 
rushed in over the ruins of the just fallen gate, and carried ail 
before them. But Dehly was not yet won. As the various columns 
advanced into the city, they were met by an unceasing and 
deadly fire from terraced houses, from massive buildings and 
mosques, and in an attempt to storm a narrow street which led 
Death of Bum bastion, the gallant John Nicholson was 

Brigadier struck dowu by what proved to be a mortal wound. 

^ ‘ After a vain attempt to carry tbe great Jumma mosque, 

the wearied troops rested on the ground they had won. 

Outside the walls, the right attack, under Major Beid, had failed : 
Failure of ^^<3. the Kashmere contingent lost their guns, Maj or Eeid 
right attack, ‘being badly wounded. The columns retired to the 
ridge, but their retreat had been bravely covered by the cavalry 
under Hope Grant, and three of the rebels’ guns in Kissengunj, 
which had done much execution, were spiked. All the northern 
ramparts, from the church to the Kahool gate, had been cleared 
of the enemy, and thirty-seven guns had been taken ; but the 
loss had been ■very severe, in 280 killed and 1,170 wounded, 
opemionsiu ^»^d many of the enemy’s strongest positions remained 
theoity intact. Early next day these were shelled by the 
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mortars wHch bad been broiigM np^ and tbe magazine baving 
been breached, was stormed and taken. It contained 170 guns, 
many of the largest calibre, which might now be employed against 
the enemy; bnt the mortars were doing their work effectiYely 
upon the palace and other positions, the rebel fire manifestly 
slackened, and the English line of attack, carefully maintained and 
supported during the 17th and 18th, advanced steadily through 
the city. 

On the 19th, the Burn bastion, the strongest point of the rebel 
defences, was surprised and carried, and on the morning of the 
2Gth, the Lahore gate and Garstin bastions followed. Hodson, 
with his horse, finding the Dehly gate open, made his way to the 
Jnmma Musjid unopposed, and shortly afterwards the Tue palace 
gates of the palace were forced open, and the last occupied, 
stronghold captured; but it was unoccupied, except by some 
wounded Sepoys, and a few fanatics who had retreated into it and 
there met their doom. General Wilson had ordered no quarter to 
he given to men with arms in their hands; bnt beyond rebels, 
it was a joyful consideration of the victors, that amidst all the 
plunder, devastation, and, at one time, drunkenness, of the troops, 
who had fallen upon stores of liquors purposely placed in their 
way, no women or children, and few, if any, of the peaceable 
inhabitants and traders of the populous and wealthy Possession 
city had suffered. The capture of Dehly had.qociipied c* 
six days of hard fighting in narrow streets and at every dis- 
advantage; hut the triumph had been complete, and not a rebel 
soldier remained alive in it. Alone, and as Lord Canning happily 
expressed it in his proclamation, ^ before a single soldier of the many 
thousands who are hastening from England to uphold prociama- 
the supremacy of the British power has set foot on 
these shores/ Wilson’s army had achieved a success which, from 
the character and obstinacy of the resistance, was unparalleled in 
the history of India, and by few, if any, in that of war. 

Contrasting the utterly inadequate force with which Sir Henry 
Barnard invested Dehly with that which took it, the Assistance 
undying glory of assistance rests upon Lord Lawrence. t^awrence. 
Under the domination of his powerful will, Sikh levies, Goorkhas, 
the troops of Sikh rajahs and feudatories, the powerful siege-train, 
supplies, money, and English soldiers had successively reached the 
camp on the ridge, and one and all contributed to the result, while 
the dauntless bravery of English and native soldiers crowned all. 
But the cost in dead and disabled men had been heavy. From the 
beginning of tbe investment to the close of the siege and English 
storm of the city, 8,837 were killed, wounded, or disabled, 
in the fellowing proportions -.—Europeans killed, 572; wounded. 
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1^566 1 missing, 13 — totals 2,151. Natives killed, 440 ; -wounded, 
1,229 ; nxisvsing, 17 — total, 1,686. The rebels’ loss could never be 
estimated , but tbeir dead lay literally in Reaps in some 
® ® places, and the whole was necessarily very great. Those 

that escaped broke into two bodies, one proceeding into the Dooab, 
another along the line of the river Jumna. It was at first supposed 
The king taken the king with them : but on the 

Drought; 21st it was ascertained that he was at the tomb of the 
Hoomtiyoon’s Emperor Hoomayoon, his ancestor, at a short distance 
tomb. brought in with his family 

by Captain Hodson, and lodged in his own palace. Next day 
Hodson, taking a hundred of his own men, went again to the 
tomb, and seized two of the king’s sons, and his grandson, in the 
midst of a crowd of armed retainers, who, overawed by his bearing, 
laid down their weapons; but as the princes proceeded in a native 
Hodson carriage to the city, it was surrounded near the gates 
shoots two of by a threatening crowd, and anticipating an attempt at 
the princes. Hodsou shot both of them, and taking their 

bodies to the most public place in the city, they were exposed, as 
men who had caused the helpless English women and children to 
he murdered on May 11 and 12. Thus closed the terrible tragedy 
of Dehly, blood-stained from the earliest period of its foundation 
to the close of its greatness. 

With what eagerness the news of the final result was looked 
Anxiety In throughout India can hardly be expressed : and while 

India regard- the six days of fighting in the city, and the apparently 
mg Deiiiy. progress made in its capture, could only be under- 

stood by those who estimated the nature of the warfare and were 
Btfectsof tbe assured of final success, there were many who yet feared 
victor 5 % there might be failm’e, and di'eaded the result. To all 
well-affeeted natives the news was as joyful as to the English ; to 
others it was a deathblow of hope. By it many a wavering 
chieftain was restrained from outbreak, for no prominent head to 
the rebellion now existed : and those who might have rejoiced in 
the chance of a new sovereignty of Behly refused the domination 
of mutinous Sepoys, without leaders, without any common bond 
of union, and without resources. Bay by day the mighty power 
of England was becoming manifest in the arrival of fresh soldiers, 
and was aided not a little by the loyal demonstrations of native 
princes and people in every part of India. 

Two fiying columns were at once dispatched from Behly to 
Pursuit of pursue the mutineers and prevent them from making 

]SSy head in the country. That under Engadier Greathed, 

oreathed's sweeping down upon Allygurh, and dispersing and 

wiuinu shattering every rebel band, was pursuing its way to 
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OawnpOGr, wlien an urgent message from Mr. Read© at Agra 
met Mm at Hattras. Mr. Colvin, tlie lieutenant- Events at 
governor of the north-western provinces, had died on 
September 9, and for his successor, Colonel Fraser, Mr. Read© was 
officiating. While the English forces were occupied with Dehly, 
a considerable army of mutineers from Indoor, Gwalior, and other 
southern stations had assembled at Bholpoor, on the Chumbul, 
hoping to be joined by the Gwalior contingent j but as yet it 
had not moved, for Sindia had been able to restrain it: the 
others could not remain inactive, and Agra, weakly defended, 
seemed an easy prey, and, could it be gained, would be a rallying 
point for all other bodies of mutineers now in the field. It was 
indeed fortunate the Bholpoor rebels had not moved sooner^ but 
Greathed, making a forced march, reached Agra on the morning 
of October 10th, and as the men were resting, unaccoutred, a 
sharp fire was opened upon them from masked rebel guns. Buring 
the previous night, the rebel force, 7,000 strong, had marched 
from Bholpoor with the intention of surprising the fort, j-ijg 

but were happily forestalled. The action was short rebels at 
but decisive ; and with the loss of their twelve guns, 
their camp, and 500 dead, the rebels were pursued by the cavalry 
and horse-artillery for five miles, when the weary troops could do 
no more, and the rebels, scattering themselves among the fields of 
tall maize, escaped. This essential service performed, the column 
marched on to Oawnpoor, which it reached on October 26. 

With a like success, another column from Behly, under Briga- 
dier Showers, took the forts of Kanoud and Jhajur, and sbowers’s 
cleared the country of all rebel bands and plunderers that 
infested it, restoring order, and re-establishing the executive go- 
vernment. To the south, many spirited affiairs had taken place, 
into the details of wMeh it is needless to enter j but success had 
attended all, and the loyal Bombay troops had at last 
struck in, beating a large body of rebels at Mundissoor Bombay 
in good style ; and Brigadier Stuart, at Bhar, was doing °° 
good service with the Malwah field force, part of which was com- 
posed of the cavalry and infantry of the Hyde^ad contingent. 
Buring July and August, Golonel Bavidson, the Resident at 
Hyderabad, had, with excellent judgment, asseWbled Hyderabad 
a strong brigade of the contingent at Mulkapoor in 
Berar ; and throughout the subsequent campaigns no force ren- 
dered more able or gallant service than the Mzam’s contingent, 
which, composed as it was of the same elements in men as the 
Bengal army, and excited by the prevalent rumours and events, 
might, under inaction, have proved mutinous. 

The country now became, as it were, dotted with smaller 
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events and actions, as everywhiere that they could be discovered 
Varied minor of rebels and mutineers were successively at~ 

events and tacked. Near Azimgurb the Goorkbas of Jung BabMoor 
combats. Nip£l, led by Captain Boileaux and Mr. Venables, 

defeated a large body of tbe enemy on September 20, On Oc- 
tober 2, Major English, with a 'wing of tbe 53rd and a few Sikhs, 
attacked a large rebel force at Chuttra and routed them, taking 
four English six-pounder guns, ten elephants, and all their camp- 
equipage, with 50,000 rupees in cash. On November 1, with part 
of the Naval Brigade and some detachments of English regi- 
ments, Colonel Powell attacked the Binapoor regiments atKajwah, 
and though he lost his life, the victory was won by Captain Peel, 
whose seamen here had their first brush with the enemy. All 
these movements and actions were, however, of secondary im- 
portance before the great combinations of Sir Colin OampbelL 
which were now in progress. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE SECOND KELIBE OE LUEHKOW, AlTD EIELD OPEEATIONS, 
EOVEMBEB AND DECEMBEB, 1857. 

Aetee the first relief of the garrison of Lukhnow on Septem- 
outram’fl James Outram assumed the command, 

defence of The rebel forces, so far from retiring from the city, 
” * now pressed the siege more closely, with augmented 

numbers, and for tbe succeeding two months the defence rivalled 
that of the preceding. The details form an instructive lesson in 
the art of war, from the manner in which advantage was taken of 
every building and cover, however slight, and the incessant 
mining and countermining against the native attack, which in 
ifative mines ^®spect was pecniiarly ingenious and persevering, 
and counter- At the crisis at wMch the former relief took place, two 
“ mines had been carried under the very centre of the 

English position, which were fortunately discovered : and during 
the second defence General Outram records that shafts aggre- 
gating 200 feet in depth and 3,291 feet of ^ gallery,’ were executed 
by his troops. It had been impossible either to send away the 
sick and wounded of the previous siege, or to retire from Lukh- 
now and though in some peril from the duration of the attack 
and shortness of provision, it was a happy circumstance that the 
position was maintained without the necessity of attempting to 
retire. 
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Meanwhile, reinforcements from England were arriving daily in 
Calcutta, and were forwarded consecutively to Gawn- Eeinforce- 
poor, which was the point of rendezvous for all de- 
tachments and flying columns j and on E'ovemlber 9, Sir Colin 
Campbell advanced for the relief of General Oiitram to 
Buntara, on the Lukhnow road, where, on the 12th, and oampbeU'a 
afterwardsonthel4th,he was joined by other troops and 
detachments, which brought up his force to about 6,000 men of 
all arms, with thirty guns. The daring feat of Mr. Kavanagh in 
carrying news from General Outram to Sir Colin through the 
rebel forces, is a well-known incident of the war, and met with a 
merited reward in the Victoria Cross and a handsome donation 
of2,000^. 

On the 14th, the advance against the rebel positions began : and 
one after another they were carried at the point of operations 
bayonet, the Sikhs and Punjabees vying with the against 
English soldiers for pre-eminence in the varied combats. 

The Sikunder B%h, a large enclosure, strongly garrisoned by the 
enemy, was breached and stormed by tbe Highlanders, the 63rd 
Foot, and 4th Punjabees, when every soul found within it perished, 
and more than 2,000 of the enemy’s dead were afterwards taken 
out and buried. The day’s proceedings were wound up by the 
capture of the Shah Nujuf, a mosque, surrounded by a loopholed 
wall, where the Naval Brigade greatly distinguished themselves, 
bringing up their heavy guns, in the thick of the fire, close to 
the building. The capture of this position brought the assailants 
into communication with the garrison. The Mess-house, another 
fortified rebel post, was not carried till the afternoon of the 17th ; 
but tbe women, sick, and wounded, could not be removed till 
the 19th, when they all happily reached the Sikunder Bagh in 
safety. 

Next day the position, defended so nobly for six weary months, 
was evacuated under such admirable precautions that 
the enemy, ignorant of the movement, continued firing of tue British 
on it long' after no one remained there. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s dispatch forms an eloquent record of the services performed by 
all, which were liberally rewarded by Government, by 
honours, distinctions, and extra allowances. Considering campheirs 
the severity of the fighting, the loss of the British force in 
the last movement was not heavy, in 122 killed and 414 wounded. 
That of the rebels could never be ascertained, but was believed to 
have been about 6j000 : and it was mainly owing to Sir Colin’s care 
in not employing his men in assaults till the powerful artillery had 
done its work, that the comparatively small loss maybe attributed. 
It was no part of Sir Colin’s Campbell’s plan to attack the city 
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itself on tMs occasion. Witli the small force at Ms disposal, it 
would have been impossible to have done so with effect, and any 
partial operation was out of the question. On the 23rd, the whole 
Beatii of troops were safe at Dilkoosha, near the city, 

Havelock. where, on the 24th, the noble Sir Henry Havelock died 
from dysentery, and was buried at the Alumbagh. Here General 
Outram was left with 4,000 men, and on the 27th Sir Colin com- 
menced his return to Oawnpoor with a large convoy. He had 
only reached Bnnnee, when sounds of a heavy cannonade in the 
direeiion of Oawnpoor induced Mm to push on, the more especially 
as he had not heard from General Windham, whom he had 
left with 2,000 men in charge of the entrenchment, for several 
days. 

The Gwalior contingent, heretofore neutral, and restrained by 
TUe Gwalior Sindia, though they had mutinied in June when several 
conttefent. Qf their officers were shot by them, had at last marched 
to join the rebel forces under the Nana and his brother, Bala 
Sahib ; and their united troops amounted to 20,000 men, with 
forty guns. The Gwalior conlingent was one of the finest and 
most perfectly disciplined native levies in India, and among the 
rebel leaders, Tantia Topee, a Mahratta Brahmin, but a soldier of 
singular ability, now appeared for the first time as a general. As 
the rebel forces advanced on Oawnpoor, General Windbam went 
forth to meet them on the 26th, with about 1,200 men and twelve 
guns, and routed the first body he came up with, near the Pandoo 
Actioa at evidently no conception of their en- 

cawnpoor. tire numbers, and next day, finding himself outflanked, 
retired on his entrenchment in some confusion, losing the camp- 
equipage, which had been collected for the army, and much 
stores. The enemy now closed upon the entrenchment, gaining 
possession of the city of Oawnpoor, and it was only by severe 
fighting on the 28th that the entrenchment itself was pre- 
served from bombardment, while there was the utmost danger 
that the bridge of boats aci’oss the Ganges, by which alone Sir 
Colin Camphell’s force could gain Oawnpoor, would be distroyed. 
His hurried march forward, therefore, was an able stroke of 
generalship : and on the 29th and 30th the whole of the convoy 
and troops had safely reached their destination. 

There was no doubt that the English force at Oawnpoor had 
been handled unskilfully, while that of the rebels had been 
cleverly directed, and it was evident they must be driven ffom tbeir 
position, which was every day becoming stronger ; but till Sir 
Colin Campbell was free of all impediments and anxieties in re- 
gard to sick and wounded, he made no step in advance. All 
these were dispatched to OMcutta, with the garrison of Lukhnow, 
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by December 5, and on tbe 6tli tbe enemy was attacked witii in- 
finite spirit and resolution, tke Naval Brigade winning 
fresla renown by tbe naanner in wMcb they moved and defeated at 
handled, as it was described, ^like playthings/ their 
heavy 24-pounder guns. All the troops, combined and admirably 
led, routed the right wing of the enemy, taking seventeen guns, 
twenty-five waggons, and all their stores; and the pursuit, taken 
up by General Little, was continued for fourteen miles. Mean- 
while their left wing was attacked by General Mans- Manafleid»« 
field in the rear, and totally routed ; and on the 7th 
not a man of the great rebel anny could be seen for miles around 
Cawnpoor. The British loss had been singularly small, in thirteen 
killed and eighty-six wounded. 

Making sure of overtaking at least a portion of the rebels, who ' 
had made off to the ferry called SerM Ghat, twenty- 
five miles above Cawnpoor, Brigadier Hope Grant, after Hope Grant’s 
discovering a large amount of treasure at Bithoor, 
pm'sued them with a brigade of 2,000 infantry and 500 cavalry. 
He found them on the 9th where he had expected, and oonii)at oi 
’won a complete victory, taking fifteen guns, and their 
waggons, much ammunition, and some standards ; while it is more 
surprising to relate that not one man of his force was even hurt : 
the rebels, on the contrary, sustaining heavy loss from a noble 
charge by tbe cavalry, the 9th Lancers and 6th Punj^bees. In 
two actions tbe Gwalior contingent bad lost thirty-two guns, the 
ami in which they had most prided themselves. 

The commander- in-chief was now free to undertake a general 
campaign against the rebels in Oudh and Rohilkhund. 

It was ably planned and as ably executed. Separate campaign 
columns under himself, Hope Grant, Seaton from Dehly, 
and Walpole, cleared the country as far as Furrukahad, in the 
course of the month of December ; and at Futtehgurh various 
a biilliant victory over the rebel Nawab of that place 
was won by Colonel Kinleside, who took twelve guns and their 
waggons %nd stores from the enemy, who left 700 dead on the 
field and in their pursuit for seven miles. On the 27th, Colonel 
Seaton routed the enemy at Mynpooree, taking six guns : and in 
both these affairs the British loss was strangely small. 

At Lukhnow, Outram had not been idle. On December 22, 
he sallied out with two regiments at night, and routed other opera- 
a body of rebels who had taken up a position on the 
Cawnpoor road; and on the 26th, Mahomed Hussein, a rebel 
leader, with 5,000 men, posted at Majowlee, was also defeated by 
Colonel Rowcroft. Jung BabMoor of Nipal was advancing to 
co-operate with the British forces, with 1 0,000 Goorkhas ffom 
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Ms frontier j and at Furrukabad were now collected 10,000 troops 
under tbe comnaander-in-cbief. Elsewliere, before tbe close of 
tbeyear, many districts bad been cleared of rebels. Tbe muti- 
neers of Dacca were perishing in tbe jungles of Bbootan, to 
wbicb they bad retreated. In Sylbet, tbe last remnant of the 
S4tb Native Infantry bad been destroyed by Captain Byng j and 
thus, eastward from Dinapoor, all was already safe and tranquil. 
In Central India, Saugor was held by tbe 31st Native Infantry 
and 3rd Cavalry, both faithful to tbe last. Brigadier Stuart bad 
routed, near Mundissoor, tbe rebel force, wbicb was attacking 
Neemncb. Ilewab, tbe spirited rajah of wbicb was throughout 
faithful, bad been purged of rebels by tbe gallant young political 
agent, Lieutenant Osborne. At Mbow, and Holkar’s Indoor, order 
bad been completely restored: for on December 15, tbe three 
mutinous regiments there were disarmed. Thus, tbe future 
war was restricted to Oudb, Eobilkbund, aaid part of Bundel- 
kbund; and for operations to the southward two columns under 
Sir Hugh Kose (now Lord Stratbnairn) and Brigadier Whitlock, 
of tbe Madras army, were abeady in motion. 

Much retributive justice bad been dealt out to prominent rebels. 
Tbe Nawab of Jbajur, tbe Meer Nawab, and other men of rank, 
taken in arms, were tried by commission, and banged at Debly. 
No mercy was shown in any case, either to great men or sub- 
ordinates : and all who were connected with murders or massacres, 
as at Debly, were for tbe most part bunted down and executed. Yet, 
though tbe people of disaffected districts bad already perished by 
thousands, the cry for more revenge, more blood — raised furiously 
in Calcutta, and repeated by tbe press of India almost without 
intermission for many months — still continued, and Lord Canning 
was assailed in India and in England by a hurricane of abuse, 
wbicb was indeed bard to endure, but wbicb passed over him 
unheeded. Time, and subsequent events, have done ample justice 
both to bis motives and to bis much-abused *' clemency.’ While, 
at tbe outset, he endowed every person in authority with extra 
powers, be found, as tbe circle of rebellion and resistance nar- 
rowed, and as almost indiscriminate slaughter was carried on, 
that restraint was needed, and be resolutely imposed it by bis 
order on July 31. Beal criminals were not tbe less brought to 
condign punishment j but tbe burning of suspected villages and 
indiscriminate slaughter of tbe people, were checked in time, and 
tbe pacification of disturbed districts and the establishment of 
order were rapidly eifected. Even at Debly, before tbe end of 
1857, most of the inhabitants bad returned to their bouses j 
trade and usual occupations bad been resumed ; tbe fortifications 
bad been saved from a wild cry that bad g<me out for their 
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destruction f and little but tbe ruins of tbe bastions and breaches 
remained to tell of tbe fierce contest that bad raged there. 
Lastly, tbe nortb-western proyinces were separated from tbe 
regulation districts, and for tbe present placed under tbe able 
administration of Sir John Lawrence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MTLITAEY OPEEATIOJfS, JANUAET TO JUKB, 1858. 

On January 27, a military commission, of wbicb Colonel Hawes 
of tbe Bengal Artillery was president, assembled in tbe 
palace at Hebly, tbe scene of tbe glories and Ticissitudes ting of 
of tbe great imperial family for 330 years, for tbe trial 
of Mabomed Babadoor Sbab, tbe last king. After twenty days’ 
proceedings, tbe king was found guilty of baving ordered tbe 
murder of forty-nine Christians at Hebly j of waging war upon 
tbe British Government ; and of exciting tbe people of India, by 
proclamations, to destroy the English. Sentence of death was 
recorded against him, but commuted into one of transportation. 
His favourite wife, Zeenut Mahal, and bis son Jo wan Bukbt, 
decided to accompany him, and they were eventually forwarded 
to Toungboo in Burmab. In tbe state of existing feeling against 
tbe royal family, it might have gone bard with tbe queen if she 
bad been put on her trial j but no prosecution was entered against 
her or her son. Tbe commutation of sentence raised afresh tbe 
clamour against Lord Canning’s clemency, and in self-defence be 
reviewed, in a minute for tbe Court of Hirectors, all bis own 
acts, in so admirable a spirit of fairness and justice to 
the people of India at large, that bis worst enemies 
were silenced by bis calm magnanimity. 

On January 2, tbe commander-in-cbief, driving tbe rebels from 
its vicinity, became master of Furrukabad, and lay Brents of tue 
there while Hope Grant routed them in Robilkbund 
on tbe 27tb, with bis usual success. On tbe 12tb, at Lukbnow, 
Sir James Outram defeated a very imposing attack upon bis 
position at tbe Alumb^gb, by an army of tbe rebels estimated at 
30,000 men, after a combat which lasted from sunrise till late 
in the afternoon 5 and on tbe 16tb, a second, and even more 
desperate assault from the same army met with a like result. 
The month of January passed away without any move on tbe part 
of the commander-in-cMef, for be bad received orders from tbe 
governor-general, which directed an entire change in tbe plan of 
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Ms campaign; and it is to be regTetted lie was evei interfered 
witb. In admirable good temper, however, Sir Oolin made new 
arrangements and preparations for attacking Oudb, instead, as 
be bad before determined, of first clearing BoHlkbnnd, and 
reserving Oudb for bis final efibrt. Meanwhile, Brigadier Franks, 
driving the enemy before him, bad advanced to the south-east 
frontier of Oudb, and joined Jung Babadoor’s Goorkbas, thus com- 
pleting the cordon in that direction. 

The Bombay column under Sir Hugh Bose, which bad steadily 
Tiiecam- advanced into Central India, took possession of the 
paign. strong fort of Batgurb, and the road was thus opened 
for the relief of Saugor. Some alarm was caused by a partial 
mutiny of Madras troops at Nagpoor on January 18, which was, 
however, instantly suppressed by the remainder, and Sir Hugh 
Bose’s force was enabled to continue its march. Again, on Feb- 
ruary 21, General Outram was attacked by 20,000 men, tlie B(Sgum 
of Oudb being herself in the field : and repulsed them with a fearful 
carnage, losing, on his part, only nine men wounded. On the 23rd, 
Sir Hope Grant captured the town of Meean Gunj, in the direc- 
tion of Lukhnow, taking six guns, and destroying 1,000 of the 
rebels, bis own loss being only two killed and nineteen wounded ; 
Brigadier 19th, Brigadier Franks, with his force of 

Franks’ 6,000, attacked the army of Mahomed Hussein Nazim, 
naory. estimated at 20,000 strong, near Chunda, and took six 
guns, and again at Waree, the same evening, putting him to 
flight. On the 23rd, out-manceuvring the enemy’s general, Franks 
again attacked his army, now 25,000 strong, with twenty-five 
guns, very strongly posted between Badshah Gunj and Sooltan- 
poor; and, turning his right flank by an admirable movement, 
routed the whole, want of cavalry alone preventing him from fol- 
lowing up his victory. As it was, twenty-one guns were captured, 
and nearly 2,000 of the enemy lay dead or wounded on the field. 
Again it is surprising to record that in the two days’ fighting 
General Franks had only lost two men killed and sixteen wounded. 
On March 1, General Franks brought Ms brilliant independent 
operations to a close by joining the general camp before Lukhnow. 

On February 20, the seamen of the ^ Pearl ’ fiigate, under Gap* 
The cam- Sotliehy, joined by Oolonel Bowcroft, with some 

oudh NipMese levies, captured two forts near Fyzabad, taking 
continued, all the guns, On the 26 tb, after a sbai^ figbt, Jung 
BabMoor’s Goorkbas stormed tbe curiously strong fort of Beroze- 
poor, slaying all tbe defenders. On March 5, bis troops, under 
General Ehurruk Babadoor, defeated and utterly routed tbe remains 
of Mabomed Hussein Nazim’s army at tbe Bandoo river, taking 
tbeir only remaining gun, and slaying and wounding 600 of them. 
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riiese operations complete tlie affairs in Oudh during February, 
and considerably aided tbe plans of the commander-in-cMef. 

To the sontb and west, Sir Hngb Bose, on February 10, drove 
tbe mutineers and rebels from tbe almost impregnable 
fort and position of Gurra Kota, and soon afterwards ceBtrai 
defeated them at tbe pass of Muddunpoor, wbicb they ^ ^ 
bad disputed. General Roberts, now at tbe bead of a column of 
6,000 men, was sweeping tbrougb Malwab in tbe direction of Kota. 
General Whitlock’s column from Nagpoor, long delayed there by 
want of draught cattle for bis siege guns, was entering Bundel- 
kbund j and in Rewab, Colonel Hinde and Captain Osborne, tbe 
political agent, bad, unaided by regular troops, taken six forts, 
sixty-two guns, and completely established order in that princi- 
pabty. 

Tbe events of March were more important. Sir Colin Campbell’s 
arrangements were complete 5 be bad conferred with 
tbe governor-general, who was now at Allahabad, and attack on 
on the 2nd, with a noble army of 25,000 men, of which 
hardly less than 16,000 were English troops, tbe largest number 
ever brought together in India, the second attack on Lukbnow 
commenced. It is impossible either to enumerate the various 
troops employed in tbe field, aU now veterans, or to follow the 
operations in detail so admirably described in tbe ofiicial dis- 
patches, and in Mr. Russell’s ^ Diary ’ and letters to the ^ Times.’ 
There was no doubt, from tbe strength of tbe defences, tbe number 
of tbe mutineers and rebels, and tbe obstinate character of tbe con- 
test, that tbe vast preparations of Sir Colin Campbell bad been un- 
avoidable to ensure success ; and that it would have been bad policy 
in a political point of view to have run any risk of check or failure. 
Tbe last of the siege-trains reached Lukbnow on the 4tb, and tbe 
operations commenced in earnest. It was impossible to invest a 
cily tbe circumference of wbicb was twenty miles ; but as tbe 
commander-in-cbief states in bis dispatch, ^ some avenues of supply 
or rebef might be closed.’ On tbe 6 tb, therefore^ a pontoon-bridge 
of casks and rafts was tbrovra across tbe river Goomtee, and Sir 
James Outram, at tbe bead of tbe 1 st Brigade, crossed, Attack of 
with instructions to clear tbe defences north of the city, 
and obtain tbe command of the two great bridges. By this opera- 
tion, wbicb involved some severe fighting in the capture of several 
important positions, tbe enemy’s first line was turned by tbe 9tb* 
when the Martini^re was stormed by tbe 42nd, 53rd, and 90tb 
Foot, under Lngard and Hope 5 and tbe 42nd Highlanders and 4tb 
Punjab Rifies following, cleared tbe line of outward defences, by 
wbicb time Sir James Outram bad established himself to tbe 
north of the Iron Biidge. 
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Early on tlie lltb, a great Wock of buildings in the second line 
oontinued defence, called the B%um to thee, was stormed 

attacks on and taken by the 93rd Highlanders, the 4th Punj^bees, 
positions, IjOOO Goorkhas, led by Brigadier Adrian Hope, 

and upwards of 500 of the enemy’s dead were afterwards buried. It 
was, in fact, the key of the enemy’s position, and was gallantly but 
Arrival of fruitlessly defended. On this day, also, Jung Bahadooi 
nnSerTnng arrived, with 9,000 Goorkhas and twenty-four guns, 
BahAdoor. and was allotted a post on the canal covering the left 
attack. On the 14th, the Imambara position was carried by 
assault, and Brasyer’s Sikhs, pressing on, gained the Xaiser Bagh, 
and thus the third line of defence was penetrated. Next day, 
crossing the river by a pontoon-bridge, Outram took the Iron 
Bridge in reverse, and captured it j and pursuing his course through 
the Muchee Bhow^ and the Imtobara, reached the residency. 
So far the city was captured 3 but most of the rebels had been 
able to escape by the various outlets. The Queen of Oudh^ Huzrut 
MahAl, still, however, held the Moosee Bagh, a large palace with 
enclosed gardens about it, with 7,000 men; and the fanatic 
Concluding Moulvee of Eyzabad remained in the heart of the city 
operations, ^th his adherents. These bodies were successively 
attacked, the Moosee Bdgh on the 19th by Sir James Outram, 
who drove out the enemy with heavy loss, but did not succeed in 
capturing the c[ueen ; the Moulvee’s position by Sir Edward Lugard 
on the 21 st, with a similar result. 

As on other occasions, Sir Colin Oamphell had carefully pro- 
Trifling tected his troops by artillery, of which he had a great 
British loss, preponderance ; and the loss during the whole of the 
operations amounted to only 127 killed and 505 wounded — a 
maiTellous contrast indeed with the results of battles under Lord 
Gough. Among the officers killed was the brave Captain Hodson, 
Death of Sir » hundred combats ; and Captain Sir William 

wiiuam Peel. i Shannon,’ the dashing leader of the Naval 

Brigade, having been severely wounded, was recovering when he 
Loss of the attacked by small-pox, and died on April 27. Of 
euemy, the enemy, upwards of 3,000 were buried, but of their 
OSS in wounded no account could ever be gained. When victory 
Murder of attended the British arms in November, Lukhnow 

Sisoners scenc of a fresh tragedy in the murder, under 

inDukhnow. the Orders of the fanatic Moulvee, of nineteen persons, 
some of them English ladies. They were taken out of theii* prison 
Kescueof ^.nd shot by a party of the 71st Native Infantry. The 
two ladioB. Qjjiy survivors, the widow of Captain Orr, and the sister 
of Sir Mountstuart Jackson, were rescued on the 16th by Captains 
McNeil and Boyle, with a party of Goorkhas, who had been guided to 
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them by a Mendlj Hative, a feat which formed one of the many 
romantic episodes of the capture of the gTeat city. On the 2»^rd, 
General Grant orertook a large body of fiigitives on the road to 
Seetapoor, captured their guns, and routed them with heavy loss ; 
and this affiiir brought the present military operations 
to a close. The rebels had indeed been driven out of cienred of 
Lukhnow, but they were to be the occasion of many a ^ 
spirited comhat before peace was restored to Northern India. 

The change in the plan of the commander-in-chief directed by 
the governor-general has been previously noticed, and 
as had been expected, the rebels had how united for the ajjainst 
most part at Bareilly, where Khan Bahadoor Khan held 
sway, and as yet had not been molested. He was supported by 
the fanatical Mahomedans ; but, from his oppressive conduct, the 
Hindoos of the province were already sighing for the return of 
their old masters, the English. With Khan Bahadoor headers of 
Khan were now Prince Feroze of Dehly, the B€gum of 
Oudh, the fanatic Moulvee, and the Ndna of Bithoor. 

For operations in Kohilkhund, three columns were employed 
under Generals Seaton, Walpole, and Jones. At a place campaign m 
called Rodamow, on April 14, during a rash assault 
upon a petty fort, which occasioned a greater loss of men than 
many a general action, the gallant young Brigadier- Death of 
Gf^neral Adrian Hope was killed, amidst the regret of 
the whole army. On the 23rd, Walpole beat the rebels Adrian nope, 
handsomely at Birsa, taking ten guns—a victory which left their 
bridge and the road to Bareilly open. Sir Colin Campbell was 
now advancing from Cawnpoor; and having Joined Walpole, 
marched on Bareilly by way of Shahjehanpoor ; while Jones’s 
column, driving in the rebels’ posts, approached the city from the 
opposite direction, on May 5, as Sir Odlin’s army was coming up. 
The object of the combined movement was to allow no one to 
escape. As it neared the city, the head of Sir Colin’s advanced 
column was furiously attacked by a band of fanatics, sword in 
hand : but they were all bayonetted on the spot, to the number of 
133. On the 6th, the heavy guns opened on the city, BareiUy 
which was speedily taken, with all its magazines and lexers 
gtoresT but the rebel leaders had effected their escape. 

The Moulvee now turned back upon Shahjehanpoor, where a 
weak force had been left; and a reinforcement under Brigadier 
Jones, which followed the enemy, had much ado to hold its own, 
obliging Sir Colin himself to hasten to its assistance on the 18th, 
when the rebels made off beyond the frontier of Oudh. 

Sir E. Lugard’s column from Lukhnow was directed against 
the rebel Koer Singh, who -was still active in Behar and the 
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dktricts about Oudh. He was pursued from place to place by 
Brigadier Douglas, suffering much loss, and being him- 
Lugard'a Self wounded ; but^ on April 2S, be turned upon a 
operaciona. Under Captain Le Grand from Arrab, and 

defeated it in a manner wbicb caused niiicb animadversion on its 
commander j when Douglas taking up tbe pursuit, chased the 
rebels into tbe jungles beyond, where, throughout June, a most 
harassing warfare was carried onj nor was it till the lapse of 
several months that the district was left in peace. 

The manner in which the rebels contrived to re-unite in large 
Events oi bodies during May and June surprised the British 
May and commanders. On June 12, General Hope Grant was 
June. obliged to march from Lukhnow to Nawabgunj for 
the attack of 16,000 men, who had collected there ; and after a 
sharp combat, the enemy was routed, with the loss of six guns 
and some 600 men left dead on the field. Shortly afterwards, 
however, their leader, the Moulvee, was killed in an attack upon 
a fort belonging to the Hajah of Powain, which proved to be a 
severe loss to the rebel cause. Mahomed Hussein tried to supply 
his place, and scattered bodies of rebels collected round him in 
the Gorukpoor district; but on June 9 and 18 they were beaten 
and dispersed by Colonel Rowcroft’s small force of soldiers, sailors, 
and Goorkhas, and were not allowed to re-unite. 

Many attempts were made by bands of rebels, driven out of the 
upper provinces and now become banditti, to penetrate into the 
Eastern Gangetic districts ; but they found themselves everywhere 
opposed and routed by the moveable columns watching these pro- 
vinces; not, however, without several desperate combats-r-that 
with a small body of sailors encamped near the town of Chaihassa, 
in which for the first time the Holes of Singhbhoom took part with 
the rebels, and fought with much resolution, being the most re- 
markable. 


CHAPTEB IX. 

MILITANT OPERATIONS ANB EVENTS IN CENTRAL INDIA KJ> 
THE DECCAN, 1858. 

No portion of the war against the mutineers and rebels was 
Sir Hugh Carried on with more brilliant spirit and success than 
Bose’s^ the operations of Sir Hugh Rose, with Ms army ot 

campaign. Bombay troops and the Hyderabad contingent. The 
military operations in Oudh and Rohilkhund had been conducted 
iu an open and well-neonled country; those of Sir Hmrh Rose, on 
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tile contrary, were for the most part in one of tlie most rugged 
portions of India, the jungles, ravines, and broken ground of the 
Vindhya range, and Bundelkhund, the population of which had 
defied, for several hundred years, the continued efforts of the 
Mahomedan emperors. Having relieved Saugor on February 3, 
Sir Hugh marched towards Jhansy, which had not as yet been 
molested, and in which city the Ranee had fully established her 
authority. His success at the pass of Muddunpoor has been pre- 
viously noticed. On March 17, Chand^ree was captured by the 
First Brigade; and on the 23rd, Sir Hugh invested jhausy 
Jhansy, one of the strongest fortresses in Upper India, 

The siege operations had hardly commenced, when Tantia Topee 
and the Rajah of Banpoor, with an army of 20,000 men, advanced 
to the Ranee’s assistance; and on March 31, their signal — an 
immense bonfire—that they had crossed the Betwah, was saluted 
by the fort batteries. Without slackening the siege attack, Sir 
Hugh took possession, during the night, of the road leading from 
the Betwah river towards Jhansy, with about 1,200 of the 
men of all arms, of whom nearly 700 were English 
soldiers. The nugneiical odds against him were immense, hut the 
issue was a magnificent success. As the rebels advanced, before 
daylight, on April 1, they were met by Sir Hugh, Defeat of u.. 
totally defeated, and pursued for nine miles across the 
Betwah, losing 1,500 men with eighteen guns and all their military 
stores. 

This defeat cut off all hope of succour to the Ranee. Most of 
the guns of the fort had been silenced, and by April 2 gtorm of 
a practicable breach had been effected. She had made ’^**»nsy. 
negotiations for surrender, but the terms she offered were inadmis- 
sible with reference to the murders she had caused to be perpe- 
trated in June ; and on the 3rd, the breach was stormed with perfect 
success, and a lodgment made in the city. During ^capeof 
the night, the Ranee contrived to evade the outposts, Ranee. 
and fled on horseback, with a small escort of her cavalry. She was 
pursued for twenty miles, hut finally escaped into the jungles. Next 
morning, the final attack on the citadel and town was citadel 
made. So complete was the cordon about the walls, that taken, 
none of the rebels escaped, and 5,000 of them perished ; oreat lom of 
for in memory of the past events, no quarter was given or 
asked for. The whole Biitish loss amounted to thirty-eight killed 
and 215 wounded. It is satisfactory to record, that the famishing 
women and children were fed by the English soldiers from their 
own rations, and afterwards supported by Sir Hugh Rose with the 
grain found in the fort. 

Some days elapsed in resting the men of the force, who, under 
So 2 
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thoroughly exhausted: but fresh laurels were m store for them. 
The Ranee of Jhansy had joined Tantia Topee at Ealpy, where 
the rebel army had again concentrated, to the number of -0,0 0 
men, and had thrown up entrenchments about the town of Koonch. 
Here, on May 7, they were attacked by Sir Hugh j who, piercmg 
their strong line of defence in the centre, forced them 
K!.c2f to retire, which they did in good order, nntil pursued 
by the cavalry and horse-artillery their ranks were shattered, and 
the 62nd Bengal Native Infantry, which had mutinied 
at Jubhulpoor in September, killed almost to a man. 
Nine guns were taken, with aU their stores and ammunition, and 
600 Sepoys were slain on the field j the number of wounded being, 
as usual, impossible to ascertain. It was hopeless to do more on 
account of the heat, which aifected alike victors and vanquished. 
The men had marched and fought for sixteen hours with the 
thermometer at 115® in the shade, hut the rebels w^e neverthe- 
less pursued for eight miles. Sir Hugh Rose, on this 
EiigiSfi ioss. day, had four successive attacks of sunstroke, and was 
recovei^d vdth difficulty, and forty-six men were stricken down ; 
but only five were killed, and twenty-six wounded, in the action. 

The rebel forces rallied again at Ealpy, a strong fort on the 
Jumna, and now amounted to 15,000 men; and on 
tally. '''' May 19, supported by a column from Cawnpoor under 
Colonel Maxwell, and another from the northward under Cole nel 
Riddell, the place was attacked. On the 20th, the rebel army 
made a spirited sally upon Sir Hugb’s force, but were beaten back. 
On tbe 22nd, being between a double fire, they again attacked Sir 
Hughes troops, and were only driven into the town after an obstinate 
combat, suffering very heavily under the charges of cavalry and 
the guns of the horse-artillery. All that night, Ealpy 
kS?. ^ was cannonaded by Maxwell, and early on the morning 
of the 23rd, Sir Hugh Bose's troops advanced to assault the town 
in two columns; but they encountered no resistance, for the 
enemy had fied, and the whole of the great rebel arsenal 
fherSfef* was taken possession of. Here were found fifty guns, 
araeuai ^ immense quantity of stores, powder and am- 

munition. Nor did the rebels escape free: followed by the 
cavalry under Gall, and guns under Lightfoot, the pursuit was 
maintained, the Sepoys were cut down by hundreds, and every 
gun they possessed brought into camp. 

Supposing that the labours of the Central India field force bad 
sir Hugh come to an end, Sir Hugh Rose issued an order which 
^ too remarkable to be omitted. '^Soldiers!' wrote 
Sir Hugh, * you hav^ marched more than a thousand 
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toileisj and taken more tkan a hundred guns. You have forced 
your way through mountain passes and intricate jungles, and 
over rivers 5 you have captured the strongest forts and beat the 
enemy, no matter what the odds, wherever you met him ; you 
have restored extensive districts to the Government, and peace 
and order now reign where before, for twelve months, were tyr- 
anny and rebellion ; you have done all this, and you have never 
Had a check. I thank you with all my sincerity for your bravery, 
your devotion and your discipline. When you first marched, I 
told you, that you, as British soldiers, had more than enough of 
courage for the work which was before you, but that courage 
without discipline was of no avail; and I exhorted you to let 
discipline be your watchword. You have attended to my orders. 
In hardships, in temptations and in dangers you have obeyed your 
general, and you have never left your ranks. You have fought 
against the strong, and you have protected the rights of the weak 
and defenceless, of foes as well as friends. I have seen you", in the 
ardour of combat, preserve and place children out of harm’s way. 
This is the discipline of Christian soldiers, and it is this which has 
brought you tiiiimphant from the shores of Western India to the 
waters of the Jumna, and establishes without doubt that you 
will find no place to equal the glory of your arms.’ The whole 
campaign, indeed, formed an exploit never surpassed in Indian 
warfare, and by few in the history of war. 

But the labours of the force were not yet over. After his defeat at 
Koonch, Tantia Topee had proceeded secretly to Gwalior, Tantta T6pee 
which was fixed as the next rallying point of the rebel 
army, and organised a conspiracy against Sindia, to be supported by 
the rebel troops as they should arrive. It was discovered by the 
Maharajah and his minister, Dinkur Bao, who advised a defensiva 
policy till the arrival of British troops from Agra ; but 
Sindia, eager to strike a blow at his faithless contingent 
and their comrades, and considering them to have lost 
organisation and spirit by the defeats they had endured— -relying 
also on his household troops, whom he believed faithtul — attacked 
the enemy at Barragaom on June 1, with 8,000 men and twenty- 
four guns. The result was unfortunate ; Sindia’s troops either 
joined the rebel forces, or returned to camp, and liis 
army melted away, leaving him with a comparatively serted byhig 
small escort. His special bodyguai-d, indeed, fought " ‘ 
with their old Mahratta spirit, and suffered heavily ; but it was 
impossible to rally the rest, and equally so to return to Gwalior. 
Sindia therefore rode off in the direction of Dhdlpoor, 
on the Agra road, where, after providing for the safety 
of the Baiza Bye and the Eanees, Dinkur Rao joined 
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him in the evening. Gwalior, with all its guns, stores, and trea-- 
sure, was now lost. Means of re-equipment of the rebel forces were 
Kiina Sahib Speedily used ; and the Nana Sahib of Bithoor 

proclaimed was proclaimed P^shwah. Six months’ pay was issued 
Pesiiwah. troops, and thus, as it were, a new army of 18,000 

men, with all the famous Gwalior artillery, rose out of the ruins 
of the old, more powerful in resources that its predecessors. 

When this astounding news reached Sir Hugh Eose, he reas- 
sirHugh sumed the command he had laid down, and leaving 
mS«fc« 8 on Greneral Whitlock in charge of Kalpy, marched with 
Gwalior. two brigades under Stuart and Napier for Gwalior, on 
June 7 ; and being joined by a brigade from Agra under Colonel 
Hidden, the enemy was attacked in their post of the Morar 
Sarprise of cantonments on the 16th, and driven from it with heavy 
«i 0 rebels at loss. It was a surprise ; for the rebel Sepoys could 
^'**'^*'* not believe that troops which had already made a long 
night march, would assault them without rest j but the English 
brigades were led into the action without halting. Sir Hugh 
now waited the junction of Brigadier Smith’s column from the 
westward, which came up in the course of the 17th, driving the 
euemy before him, from all the heights south of the city ; and in 
the last charge by a squadron of the 8 th Hussars attached to the 
force, the fierce Eanee of Jhansy, Liikshmee Bye, was 
Of Jhanay killed by a trooper, without her sex being discovered, 
killed. Dressed in male attire, she had been present in every 
action since her escape from Jhansy. With her, was killed another 
lady, supposed fco be her sister, but who proved to have been a 
concubine of the late rajah. It was said that the E.anee had courted' 
death on the field, to save herself from the ignominious fate she 
dreaded ; nor is this at all improbable. 

On the 18th, the whole of the rebel entrenchments and positions 
Storm of the stormed and captured, with all their guns, an<| 

position. forces again obliged to take to flight j but their 

The rebels retreat was more compact and orderly than on former 
retreat. occasions, and they took with them no less than thirty 
field-pieces. Of this day’s fighting Sindia was witness, having 
sindia ridden in from Agra the day before ; and on the 20th, 
restored. under the salutes of the troops, and rejoicings of ail 
bis loyal subjects, he a^in took possession of his palace and 
capital. The mutineers had sacked both as far as possible, and 
in treasure, Jewels, and property, Sindia’s loss was estimated at 
fifty lacs of rupees— 500,0001. On the same day Brigadier Eobert 
Kapiert Napier, with 600 cavalry and six field-guns, followed 
enemy, and came up with them next day at 
Jourah Alipoor^ where, dashing into their midst with- 
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out a check, lie put them to utter flight, taking twenty-five guns j 
a feat which, considering the number— 6.000 — and as yet complete 
organisation of the rebels, and their numerous field-artillery, was, 
as the last, unsurpassed among the many brilliant feats of the 
campaign. Operations were now closed for the season, and Sir 
Hugh Rose finally resigned his command on June 29. 

Meanwhile the colunm of General Roberts, 'on March SO, hau 
attacked the mutineers of the Kota contingent, general 
held possession of that city. About 400 of them were Roberts in 
slain in the storm of the place ; for, in consequence of 
their murder of Major Burton, the political agent, and his two 
sons, in the month of October, no quarter was given j but the 
greater number of them, with a considerable amount of treasure, 
succeeded in retiring to Jhansy, and were not pursued. General 
Whitlock, whose advance from Nagpoor has been already noticed, 
marched in the direction of Banda, by way of Chirkaree and 
Punnah ; and on April 19, defeated the rebel troops of the Nawab 
before the town of Banda, taking four guns, and leaving 500 of 
the enemy dead on the field. Thence General Whitlock pursued 
his way to Kalpy, of which place he was left in charge by Sir 
Hugh Rose. 

Although the narration of the mutiny and its consequences has 
been confined to the transactions in N orthern India, Mutinies in 
there were occurrences in other localities to the south, Deccan, 
which need a brief notice. They were, in truth, escapes from 
great perils ; for had the mutinous and rebellious proceedings 
been allowed to gain bead in any case, they might have infected 
the Sepoys of the Bombay and Madras armies, neither , 

of which were wanting in elements of danger. Poona at Bombay 
and Bombay were by no means free from seditious 
intrigues in the early period of the mutiny j but they were chiefly 
on the part of Mahomedan fanatics, and were suppressed. Among 
the purely Mahratta portion of the Bombay army, no instance 
of disaffection occurred ; but there were several regiments in 
which men from Oudh and Bundelkhnnd had been numerously 
enlisted ; and in one of these, the 27th Native Infantry, 140 of 
all ranks mutinied at Kolapoor on July 31, and con- Mutiny of 
trived, in the darkness and heavy rain of the night, to 
make off, having plundered the camp treasury of 
50,000 rupees, and murdered three officers. By what means 
these men hoped to gain Hindostan, it is fruitless to imagine. 
Seventy-four were captured next day, and in the course of a 
few days most of the rest perished; for Captain Kerr, pursuit by 
commanding the Mahratta Horse, with fifty troopers, Capcaiu Kerr, 
niaiched from Sattara to Kolapoor— seventy-six miles— in twenty- 
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four hours, and pursuing the mutineers, came up with them in a 
temple where they were resting, and slew most of them. Of the 
whole regiment, sixty-three were executed, and sixty-six trans- 
The 2 ist ported for life. The 21st N ative Infantry, and three Oudh 
recruited regiments, showed a mutinous spirit as late 
Knrrachee. September 1857, being then at Kurrachee in Sinde, 
and were disarmed ; but beyond these regiments, no symptoms 
of disaffection appeared in the native army of Bombay ; and the 
conduct of the native troops of that presidency employed in 
Central India, which has been detailed, is entitled to the highest 
praise. 

The same eulogium attends the Hyderabad contingent, com- 
The Nizam’s pc'sed for the most part of men from Oudh and Northern 
contingent. India, They were sorely tempted to strike in with tlie 
rebels : but to none of the native troops with him did Sir Hugh Bose 
Partial mn- r^cord a higher tribute of praise. Yet the 1st Nizam’s 
istViL?n's Cavalry, stationed at Aurungabad, were in a state of 
oevairy. mutiny early in June ; and on the arrival of a column 

of Bombay troops under General Woodhurn, a part of the regi- 
ment broke into open revolt, when they were fired on by the 
artillery, and pursued by the dragoons, many of them being 
captured and brought to trial j while those who escaped, pro- 
ceeding to the station of Mominabad and to Hyderabad, excited 
much alarm throughout the country. Fortunately the infantry 
and artillery of the contingent remained loyal ; for, if possible, 
better organised than the Gwalior force, the mutiny of the whole 
would have been extremely difficult to overcome, and would have 
extended rebellion to the Madras presidency. 

During the early part of the mutiny, and indeed until the 
citynf capture of Dehly, the city of Hyderabad, with its 
Eyderabad. immense population, was in a most critical condition ; 
and the arrival of some of the mutineers from Aurungabad excited 
the fanatic Mahomedans to the utmost. Seditious sermons were 
preached in many of the mosques, and the ^ faithful ^ urged to rise 
Loyal against the * infidel * English. But the Nizam took no 
oonanct of part in the movement, the minister, Salar Jung, thoiigii 
mid young in years, was firm and faithful, and made over 

minister. Besident, Colonel Davidson, twelve of the 

Aurungabad men who had been apprehended in the city. This 
produced a slight outbreak, when some Bohillas and local fanatics 
attacked the residency on July 17, but were easily re- 
the pulsed, and no further attempts at insurrection followed, 

denoy, Arahs in the city, from whom violence had been 

apprehended, were under the control of the minister, and theii 
chiefs and men were not to be seduced into rebellion. 
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A very widespread conspiracy was attempted in the Southern 
Mahratta districts of the Bombay presidency, towards Rebellion m 
the close of 1857, which, however, only produced two 
outhreaks--one of the Raj ah of Nnrgoond, who treacher- country. 
ouMj murdered Mr. Manson, the political agent, who had gone to 
remonstrate with him. The fort of Nurgoond, which resisted, 
was afterwards captured and dismantled. The second, by a Brali- 
min named Bheem Rao, who gained temporary possession of the 
strong fortress of Kdpul Droog, in the Raich ore Dooab, and tried 
to raise the country, but failed. He was soon afterwards attacked 
by a Madras force from Beliary under Colonel Hughes, Bbeem Eio 
when he was killed in an attempt to retire to the upper 
works. There was no doubt, from intelligence received by the 
Resident at Hyderabad at this period, that the young Rajah of 
Shdrapoor was deeply implicated in this treason; and Tbenajabof 
having been a ward of the British Government during Shdrapoor 
a long minority, Colonel Davidson sent his assistant, Captain 
Rose Campbell, to remonstrate with him, and if possible to sa%'e 
him. But no impression could be made upon the rebellious spirit 
that prevailed, and Captain Campbell’s life being threatened, a 
portion of the contingent force stationed at Lihgsoogoor, attacks a 
under Captain Wyndham, went to his assistance. This British force, 
was treacherously attacked on February 7, 1868, by the rajah’s 
tribe of Beydurs, with some Arabs and Rohillas; but after fighting 
all night they were repulsed, and early in the morning the move- 
able column under Colonel Hughes, which had been watching the 
Beydur districts, came up by a forced march, and uniting 
with Captain Wyndham, drove the Beydurs back into 
the town of Shorapoor, a position of immense natural strength. 
The day after, a Bombay column under Colonel Malcolm also 
arrived, and preparations were being made to assault the place, 
when it was discovered to he entirely deserted. The 
rajah had fled, and his Beydur militia and Rohilia and flies 
other levies had dispersed. The town was taken posses- 
sion of, and the rajah, a few days afteiwards, apprehended at 
Hyderabad. He was tried by a Commission, and sentenced to 
death ; but his life was spared, and his sentence, in consideration 
of his youth, and the evil influences by which he had been sur- 
rounded, commuted to an imprisonment in the fort of Vellore for 
five years. On his way thither, however, the unfortunate young 
man shot himself— as was believed, by accident — with a revolver 
which he was examining. The transactions at Shorapoor were 
the last attempts at rebellion or mutiny in the Deccan. The 
principality of Shorapoor was attached, and with the Raichore 
Dooab, placed under the authority of Captain Meadows Taylor, 
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CIIAPTEB X. 

CTTKEENT EVENTS, INDIA. AND ENGLAND; 1858 TO 1859 



While military operations were suspended during the rainy 
Proclamation seasou, Lord Canning was occupied with considerations 
Zor oudu. in regard to Oudh which need to be briefly reviewed. 
On March 31, 1858, he had sent Sir James Outram the draft of a 
proclamation to be issued in Oudh, which, with the exception of 
six landholders who had been loyal, confiscated the possessions of 
all others remaining, and declared the whole proprietary right in 
the soil of Oudh to belong to the British Government. If the 
abstract right of the question be considered, there can be no doubt 
that the principle upon which Lord Canning acted, apart from 
any consideration of rebellion, was correct. The Talookdars, as 
Tije they were . termed, were not landholders in freehold, 

Taiookdara. farmers or middlemen, between the government 
and the people ; holding by authority from the government the 
office of arranging and collecting the revenues derived from the 
land, on an aggregate of villages or counties, or as it might be. 
No doubt these offices had, in many instances, become hereditary ; 
and in most cases the Talookdars were locally too powerful to 
be displaced by an effete government like that of Oudh under 
the kingj but Lord Canning considered it most expedient to 
assert the full right of Government to the land, leaving the cases 
of individual proprietorship or hereditary occupation to be settled 
hereafter. He could not recognise any real title of proprietary 
possession in what had never been admitted to be such by the 
former government; and the records of the country showed that 
much of the assumed right had been consequent on fraud and 
violence. 

The measure was, however, a blow against the proudest and 
consJdera powerful locd aristocracy in India ; the speedy 

tion's against pacificatmu of the province was an event of all others 
citiiflscatioii. desired, and admitting the proprietary right of 

Government in the land as a position not to be disputed, there 
might be, on the part of the Talookdars, many claims of ancient 
hereditary occupancy, of feudal tenure, and recognition of that 
tenure by preceding governments, extending to periods even an- 
tecedent to the Mahomedan conquest. Oudh had, for ages, been 
one of the strongholds of the Aryan people ; and the claims of 
the descendants bf their chieftains cmld not be ignored by a 
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sweeping confiscation of all, witliout distinction or investigation. 
So thought Sir James Outram, who made a spirited 
and earnest remonstrance against the proclamation, remon- 
lie protested against confiscatiQn at large, not only as 
unjust in principle, hut as calculated to perpetuate disaffection ; 
and asserted that before the conquest many of the Talookdars had 
been unjustly dealt with by the English settlement officers, whose 
injudicious proceedings had mainly incited them to rebellion 
While Lord Canning was obliged to admit that such had been 
the case, he allowed Outram to soften the terms of the proclamation 
in some degree ; hut its main purport was not altered, and the 
speedy submission of the landholders was more consequent per- 
haps upon Sir James Outram ’s personal character, and the judi- 
cious proceedings of his successor, Mr. Robert Montgomery, than 
on any actual trust in the subsequent mercy of Government. Sir 
James was soon afterwards promoted to the Supreme Council. 
The terms of Lord Canning-’s proclamation were re- „ 

■ . . ■ , „ . , _ ° ft , T Reimdiatlon 

pudiated m England by means of a harsh and sarcastic of Lord 
dispatch from Lord Ellenhorough, the President of proclamation 
tlie Board of Control ; but the work of settlement had 
already gone on well under the effect of the measures taken by 
Mr. Montgomery. New titles were granted to Talook- The new 
dars, and they were constituted magistrates ; new V*®*^*^^®*”®*^** 
settlements of revenue were made with them, and, as a local 
aristocracy, they became not only more secure than they had 
been before, as well in their possessions as against arbitrary ex- 
action and demands, but every incentive to exertion in the im- 
provement of their dependents was held out to them. Had the 
annexation of Oudh been followed by a similarly just and con- 
ciliatory policy, there can be little doubt that all or most of the 
g reat Talookdars would not only have abstained from rebellion, 
but assisted Government to subdue the mutiny. Their action was 
in fact produced by the dread of abolition of their hereditary 
rights and privileges, which, under the attempt to introduce the 
land settlement measures of the north-west provinces, were being 
ignored and swept away. As had been the case in Sinde and the 
Punjab, Oudh was disarmed, and the number of arms collected 
was very large. Six hundred and eighty four cannon, 186,177 
fire-arms, 665,821 swords, 60,311 spears, and 636,683 weapons of 
other descriptions were destroyed, while 1,669 forts, great and 
small, were demolished or dismantled. 

On July 8, 1869, peace was proclaimed by Lord Canning; and 
July 28 was fixed as a day of general thanksgiving, Proclamation 
‘ a bumble offering of gratitude to Almighty God for 
the many mercies vouchsafed.' 
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The events of 1857 had aroused in the people of England a 
Feeling degree of interest in Indian affairs which had never 
Rroiificd In before existed. Under a national straggle, impending 
England. t 3 etween England and a cruel enemy, under widespread 
afHiction, and the terror of losing what it had taken a century to 
gain/ the feelings of all classes were excited beyond any former' 
precedent, and it was soon manifest in what form their demonstra^* 
don would have practical effect. There could at least he no 
further double government; responsibility could no longer bo 
bandied about between the company and the crown ; and ia 
regard to responsibility for the outbreak — whether it resulted 
from the greased cartridges alone, or whether it was the effect 
of previous disaffection and combination in the native army; 
of long existing and rapidly gathering mistrust and misapprehen- 
sion among the people — suspicion of proselytism, of mateiial 
improvem^^nts, of confiscations, of Mahomedan and Hindoo fana- 
ticism and intrigue, or that general antagonism to progress and 
J change, in 'which history only repeats itself — it was bootless to 
inquire. SeSeforward, one government only could be permitted ; 
and that of the crown must succeed that of the company, which 
long since virtually, was now actually dead. 

In the eyes of the people of India, the rule of the company, in 
Confirmation accovdancc with the popular superstition, had ceased 
phecyof^ with the mutiny. Whose were the thousands of 
piassy, English fioldiers ? whose the generals that commande*d 
them ? whose the ships that brought them ? None but the 
Queen’s. The company was dead. The Queen had taken up her 
sceptre to rule India, and would do it, as many hoped, graciously, 
with honour to herself and respect to her people. At best, as 
the people said, the company was now known to have been a 
mere farmer (Ijdradar) of the land ; and it was not honourable or 
endurable that princes and nobles should be farmed out in common, 
with the contingency of unchecked absorption of their territories 
Nafive whenever the company pleased. All the former pres- 

opiuion. tige of the ^Koompany Bahadoor ’ had departed with 

the unequivocal display of its weakness; but the government of 
the Queen could not, indeed, he disputed ; and all India was witness 
to the spirit and energy of the mighty nation which had put foith 
its resources in a manner not to be mistaken. If there were many 
who feared the principles of the new power more than those of 
the old ; who had believed in the conservatism of the company, 
and its unwillingness either for absorption of territory or prosely- 
tism of the people ; whose worst fears during the religious panic 
seemed about to be confirmed — the time was past when such 
opinions could have weight wkh the people at large, who. wit- 
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nessing tlie result of local combination for resistance, passively 
submitted to whatever might befalj nor were others wanting, who 
dreaded that the old * farm ^ might be renewed, who considered 
that the company would spend millions to secure it, and that once 
secured, with extended power, the last term of charter would be 
worse than the preceding, and was in proportion to be dreaded. 

Among all these, and innumerable phases of popular feeling 
Sn India, some indescribably childish and absurd, others grave and 
thoughtful; and after a prolonged consideration by the Parliament 
of England, the Act that provided for the sole dominion Dominion ot 
of the crown in India passed into law on August 2, 

1858. On November 1, a year after the rule of the company bad 
fallen into abeyance, the gracious proclamation of Queen Victoria 
was issued by the governor-general at Allahabad, pmcia- 
translated into all the vernacular languages of India, 
read at every native court, and freely circulated to all classes of the 
people. It was admirably worded, and fell like oil upon troubled 
waters. By it, all existing dignities, rights, usages, itsheneaciai 
and treaties were confirmed: all grounds of suspicion 
of tampering with caste or religious faith removed : and from the 
highest to the lowest ranks of society, a reliant spirit of calm 
tts.siirance and acquiescence in its simple provisions was at once 
effected. Lying at the feet of the conqueror, it was felt that 
much that was new might have been imposed on the people of 
India; but the gracious words established no new principles, 
and the security established by the Queen’s edict communicated a 
like feeling throughout the country, which was too genuine to 
be mistrusted. From henceforth, a new era bad dawned upon 
India. 

Before the close of the year, the commander-in-cbief, now 
Lord Clyde, was again in the field, and the last efforts The last 
of mutineers in Oudh were gradually crushed. The 
Queen’s proclamation had promulgated amnesty to all, «»«tineers. 
except those directly concerned in the murders of the mutiny, and 
many availed themselves of it, and surrendered; but there were 
others still defiant and desperate, and against these Lord Clyde 
and forces under several commanders, proceeded to act without 
delay. On November 9, the Rajah of Am5thie submitted ; but 
the Sepoys who had gathered round him, supposed to he 20,000 
strong, got away with their guns. Rajah Benee Rajah B6uee 
Madhoo, after offering terms of submission, which 
could not he accepted, escaped from Lord Clyde and Sir Hope 
Grant's forces, and took the field with his army, his guns, and hla 
treasure. He was pursued from place to place; other bodies of 
xobek being routed as they were encountered, and finally, the 
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whole, with their leaders, among whom were the Ndna and his 
The rebels brother, Bala Bao, were driven by the close of the year 

fnto^thr*^ across the Baptee river into the Terai jungles of Nipal, 

Terii. having lost all their guns, stores, and well nigh means 

of subsistence. Here, with the way of escape back into Oiidh 
carefully closed, and access to Nipal proper denied, the rebel 
8epoys suffered fearfully from the pestilential climate. Many 
perished by the forces of Bowcroft, Kelly, and the Nipalese ; and 
Fate of the hundreds, those that survived came to the British 

principal posts, and surrendered themselves. Bdnee Madhoo was 
killed by the Nipalese, and the Nana, his brother, and 
Azim Oolla, died in the jungles, with many other men of note who 
had been actively engaged in the rebellion, in which, as Lord 
Clyde recorded, 150,000 native troops had been subdued. 

Lord Canning’s progress through the country was a succession 
Lord brilliant assemblies, at which the loyal princes and 

Canning’s people were received with all the magnificence which 
progress. occasion demanded. Many were decorated by him, 

many rewarded, and it was evident that the effects of the tumult 
Constitution passing away. In England the new constitu- 

of the new tion of the Council, consisting of the Secretary of State 
counciL India, with twelve members, chosen from the late 

Court of Directors and the Indian services, worked surely and 
harmoniously under Lord Stanley ,* and in India, while no new 
administrative measures were brought forward, the old were 
strengthened and improved. 

The war was dying out everywhere. The last effort was made 
by Prince Peroze, in concert with Tantia Topee. The 
effort of the former foreseeing destruction in Nip^, dashed through 
Oudh, and joined Tantia, who, with what remained of 
his army, was still eluding the various columns which strove to 
hem him in. From Bajpootana to Berar, the pursuit never slack- 
ened, and his attempts to break into the Deccan were skilfully 
frustrated; but this could not long endure. His last hiding-place 
was betrayed, and, on April 7, 1859, he was seized while asleep in 
Tantia T6pee the Paroue jungle, two miles from Seepree, in Malwah, 
executed. there he was tried and executed. Man Singh, his 

fellow-rebel and leader, bad surrendered on the ^nd, and directed 
Major Meade to Tantia’s last camp. The fate of the other rebel 
chiefs need not be followed in detail. 

The rest of Lord Canning’s incumbency might have passed away 
without any material ev^t : but discontent in the 
of European European portion of the company s army at one time 
troops. threatened very serious consequences. On the amalga- 
mation of the company’s with the Queen’s troops, it would have 
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been wise to have allowed a small bounty on re- enlistment. The 
men protested against being transferred from one service to another 
without special provision or agreement ; and, under Lord Canning's 
order, demanded their discharge, which, with a free passage to 
England, could not be denied them. They were accordingly sent 
home, and thus the Government, by an unwise economy or ob- 
stinacy, lost the services of nearly 10,000 seasoned veterans, whose 
passages to England cost far more than the small bounty which 
would have satisfied them. One regiment only, the 6th Bengal 
Fusileers, broke into mutiny at Berhampoor, and threat- 
ened violence ; but their discontent was happily brought troops 
to a conclusion without a resort to force ; and after the 
measure of amalgamation was passed, the establishment of nine 
regiments of royal infantry, three of cavalry, and additions to the 
Engineers and Artillery corps, absorbed the remainder, both 
officers and men, of the old local European troops of the company. 


CHAPTER XI. 

LOBB caniting’s admikistration (ccmcltided) , 1859 to 1862. 

The opinion of Lord Lawrence in regard to the mutiny was, 
^that it had its origin in the army itself ; it is not ^ora 
attributable to any external or antecedent conspiracy opintoS^of* 
whatever, although it was afterwards taken advantage tiie mutiny, 
of by disaffected persons, to compass their own ends ; the approxi- 
mate cause was the cartridge affair, and nothing else. ^ There was? 
no doubt, much foundation for this opinion ; but it may hardly be 
considered to reach the depth of the occurrence, and the general 
feeling of uneasiness, which prevailed at the end of 1866, and 
beginning of 1867, though it might not have caused mutiny of 
the native soldiery, or rebellion of the people, nevertheless helped 
to encourage their progress. The conduct of the people, even in the 
most disturbed districts, was, for the most part, singu- conduct of 
larly neutral. The agricultural, mercantile, and manu- tiie people, 
facturing population took no part in the rebellion, or in demon- 
strations in its favour. The only Zemindar, among the hundreds 
of Bebar, who rebelled, was Koer Singh, a man whose embarrass- 
; ments bad rendered Mm notoriously desperate. All Bengal was 
perfectly tranquil. The noble ai^ given by the Sikhs, at the call 
of Sir John Lawrence, proves that they had no desire to re-establish 
a national independence, and were content with the local govern- 
ment. When Khan Bahadoor Khan, the chief of Rohilkhund, 
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imposed liis authority upon the province, the Hindoos submitted 
because they had no power to resist, and soon found by his 
exactions and oppressions, as well as by interference with their 
religious observances, that a fanatical Mahomedan rule would 
be unendurable, and they hailed the re-establishment of the 
English Government with unfeigned rejoicings. All Rajpootana 
wastranq^uil and well affected : and the substantial aid rendered 
by the Sikh chiefs west of the Sutlej, formed a memorable and 
gratifying proof of their entire loyalty. Counting the number 
of actual rebels in Central India, the Ranee of Jhansy, the 
Nawabs of Banda and Futtehgurh, the Rajah of Banpoor, and a 
few other minor chiefs and persons ; and comparing them with the 
loyal princes, Sindia, Holkar, the Maharajahs of Jeypoor, Joudh- 
poor, Alwur, and Oodypoor, the Rajahs of Rewah, Bhurtpoor, and 
Kota, the B^gum of Bhopal, the Nawab of Rampoora, and others 
whose independent territories almost cover Central India, the 
preponderance on the side of attachment to the British Govern- 
ment was enormous. 

As will have been seen by the narrative of events, neither the 
Condition of rulers nor the people south of the Nerbudda took any 
part in the disaffection. The Gaikwar ©f Baroda j the 
India. people of the lately annexed provinces of Sattara and 
Berar ; the Nizam, and the whole of his populous dominions ; the 
great Mahratta families who possess independent territories^; the 
Mahratta people at large, who might have been stirred to action by 
a new P^shwah and the memories of their plunder of India ; with 
those of Mysore, and the whole of the south —were loyal and tranquil 
during the excitement of the period, and never seem to bave enter- 
tained a doubt of the ultimate triumph of the English, over an out- 
break as sudden as it was fearful. The only element of apprehension 
was the Mahomedans, who were most affected by fanaticism ; and 
without doubt there were many of the southern Mahomedans of 
Arcot and Vellore, the descendants of the old Moghul and Patin 
soldiers and colonists, who, never perfectly reconciled to Christian 
domination, looked eagerly and anxiously to news of success at 
Dehiy, and were ready to make a diversion in the king’s favour, 
should there be opportunity. As for the Hindoos, as soon as the 
first excitement had passed away, they relapsed into their usual 
condition of passive obedience. The weird prophecy in regard 
to Sumbut 1914 had indeed been fulfilled : but war and tumult 
had passed away without affecting them: 

Triumphantly, then, had England come out of the ordeal ; and 
Position of with renewed confidence. The test which many had 
the English, (jreaded, had been suddenly and fiercely applied ; and 
never was disaffection in possession of such powerful auxiliaries 
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as a disciplined army of 160,000 men, witli ample material of 
war, and a general excitement of tlie people from other causes; 
yet no one rose except a few disaffected nobles and State officials, 
who, without territory or subjects, were supported only by the 
lawless scum of the districts in which they lived — -hereditary xobberB 
and marauders, whom a powerful government had been able to 
restrain, but who returned at once to ancient evil ways directly 
its authority ceased, temporarily, to exist. If the loyal classes of 
the convulsed districts needed any confirmation of motives of 
attachment to the British Government, it was furnished to them 
in the insecurity which prevailed as long as its functions were 
suspended, and the security which accompanied their re-establish- 
ment. 

It has not been possible to follow the course of events in the 
minor presidencies ; and indeed there is little to record, Minor 
after the first shock of the mutiny had been endured, presidencies. 
Lord Harris at Madras, and Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, proved 
invaluable coadjutors to the governor-general ; and the manner in 
which troops were forwarded to Calcutta, and the Madras and 
Bombay columns despatched for seiwice in Central India, is 
entitled to the highest praise. Bombay bad indeed the largest 
share in those operations, and endured the most keen alarm; 
but Lord Elphinstone’s prompt and decisive action against 
the first demonstration of the Nana’s intrigues, and Mahomedan 
fanaticism, prevented any chance of their further de- 
velopment. Exhausted, however, by the vcliinate, and Lord Biphin- 
by anxiety, he went to England in 1860, only to die. sir James 
So also the chivalrous James Outram, who, with his 
constitution thoroughly impaired, was unable to retain Ms seat in 
Coimcil, and retired, also only to die. Sir John Lawrence, too, 
equally suffering, was saved hj a speedy retirement to England, 
where he was appointed to the Council of India, and was succeeded 
in the Punjab by Mr., now Sir Robert, Montgomeiy, from Oudh. 

in 1860 and 1861, reforms of the administration of justice were 
carried out in the amalgamation of the Supreme or judicial 
Queen’s and the Sudder or Company Courts, under one reforms. / 
chief justice, with assistant judges, some practising barristers, some 
civilians of not less than ten years’ standing. Natives were also 
eligible for appointment to the latter offices. The courts of the 
assistant judges formed courts of appeal from others beneath 
them, and their jurisdiction extended to criminal as well as civil 
cases and suits. The penal code, now improved by trial and ex- 
tension, also became law, and was made applicable to all localities 
in India. In tbis year also, the first Indian minister of Mr, whboi^c 
finance, Mr. Wilson, took Ms place in the General 
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Coancil of India, and tlie most material of Ms proposed measures 
was an income-tax, applicable at large to natives as well as 
Europeans. Against so fair an impost, and against tbe taxation 
at all of sections of tbe community on wbicb, under native ad- 
ministrations, heavy burthens had been laid, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s Trevelyan, then governor of Madras, protested vehe- 
protest. mently, and to an extent for which, as it amounted to 
positive insubordination, he was superseded in his government. 
Death of Unfortunately Mr. Wilson died before his financial mea- 
Mr. Wilson, g^res could be matured, and was succeeded by Mr. Laing, 
whose principal reform was the establishment to some extent 
of a paper currency. The redemption of the land revenue for money 
payments was also determined by the governor-general in council, 
as well as the sale of waste landvS j but it does not appear that in 
either case any material progress has been experienced. 

No sooner had war ceased, than the great public works of India, 
aesamptfon which had been suspended during its existence, were 
worSf° resumed with spirit. The North-Western RaH 
details. progressed rapidly towards Defilyj the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway had advanced to Sholapoor, in the Deccan, 
and very materially towards Jubbulpoor. The Sinde Railw’ay 
i from Kurrachee, along the line of the Indus, the Madras Railway 
‘ to connect the eastern with the western coasts, were also in course 
of completion. Along with railways, canals were making great 
progress : the great Ganges Canal was extended in several branches ; 
the B^ee Doodb Canal in the Punjilb was under completion. The 
noble works on tbe Krishna and Godavery rivers were in active 
operation in the Madras Presidency, and a canal for irrigation and 
traffic from the Toomhuddra river to Madras had been projected, 
and has since been partially executed. The metalled trunk 
road which reaches from Calcutta to Peshawur, a distance of 1,500 
miles, was finished ; and it is impossible to detail the many other 
works, in metalled roads, which were under execution in all the 
presidencies. It had been recognised, at last, as a public duty, 
that a portion of the revenue of Ixidia should be applied to 
f. guarantees of interest upon railways, and to an enlarged system of 
I public works; and the impetus giveu by this measure to the 
f railways was only what had been expected. 

The only check to the universal and fast extending prosperity 
Famine In of India wos caused by the famine in the north-western 
wesS^’ provinces of 1860—1861. No rain fell, and between 
provinces. Jumua and the Sutlej the sufierings of the people 
were frightful. No less than 500,000 human beings are believed 
to have perished, and the whole of the population, notwithstand- 
ing the benevolent exerrions of Government, uf individuals, and 
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tlie receipt of large subscriptions from England, endured misery 
wMcb it was hopeless to alleviate in proportion to the existing 
necessity. During its continuance, the exertions of Sir Eobert 
Montgomery in the Punjab, of Mx. Edmonstone in the north- 
western provinces, and of Colonel Baird Smith, the engineer-in- 
chief, can never be overrated ; and to tbe regret of ail 
India, tbe latter, prostrated hy his exertions, died soon 
after he had left Calcutta, on his voyage to England. ^ 

In November 1861, the governor-general suffered a severe afflic- 
tion in the loss -of Lady Canning, and prepared to x^ora 
return to England. His last splendid court was as- 
sembled at Allahabad, where, on November 1, he con- durbar, 
ferred the order of the Star of India, newly established, upon those 
of the native princes of the north-west who had af- Tbe star of 
forded the most material aid during the mutiny. These 
were Sindia, the Sikh chief of Puttiala, the B€gum of Bhopal, and 
the Nawab of Eampoora. To His Highness the Nizam the same 
decoration was forwarded, and on November 25, he was invested 
with the insignia by Colonel Davidson, the Eesident. His High- 
ness had already received some very substantial acknow- nighnesg 
ledgments of obligations. In 1860 a new treaty was tiie Nizam, 
made in regard to tbe assigned territory, by which Berar alone, 
the revenues of which had materially increased under British 
management, was retained, and the other large provinces, Daraseo 
and Nuldroog on the west, and the Baichore Doo^b on the south- 
west, were restored to him. The province of Shorapoor, which 
had been confiscated after tbe rajah’s treason, was also conferred 
upon him, and yielded an annual net revenue of three and a half 
kca of rupees — 35,000/,-~and the balance of his debt, the principal 
of which amounted to fifty lacs of rupees — 600,000^. — was al- 
together cancelled. In addition, a princely gift of various choice 
articles of English manufacture, valued at 10,000^., or a lac of 
rupees, a magnificent diamond ring, and a jewelled sword, were 
sent as a khillut or present of honour, accompanied by gifts of the 
value of 8,000^. each, to Salar Jung the prime minister, who was 
afterwards created a knight of the Star of India, and to the Naw^b 
Shumsh-ool-Oomra, chief of the Hyderabad nobles. It is possible 
that the Nizam may have been disappointed by tbe measures of 
Lord Dalhousie being still retained ; but any reversal of the final 
settlement in regard to the pay of the contingent, and other obli- 
gations of His Highness’s government, was considered inadmissible. 
There was, however, a claim for surplus upon the management' of 
the assigned districts from the commencement, and this was under 
consideration for final adjustment. 

It is hardly necessary to follow the details of honours and 
3'» 2 
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wards, wMch were conferred upon individuals wiio liad proved 
Honours and faitlifol Or done good service during th® mutiny ; but be- 
rewards. fQ^e bis final departure from India, in March 1862, Lord 
liordOanning Canning had the satisfaction of bringing them to a close, 
leaves India, he was leaving India, addresses from all sections of 
the community, both English and native, bade him an affectionate 
farev^ell j and it was evident that the first fierce clamour against 
his clemency had been softened by a late, but full, recognition of 
His death justice and necessity. But India and his anxieties 
^ had proved too much for Ms constitution, and he died 
shortly after his arrival in England, on June 17. The last 
and governor-general of the company had become the vice- 

character. j,qj -fche Queen, and during his term of office had 
had to encounter and overcome the fiercest storm that had ever 
broke over the English power. Future historians, while they 
may notice his natural slowness of conception and of action, wifi 
not fail to recognise the inherent firmness andimostentatious great- 
ness of his character, which, through the double storm of English 
animadversion and the fierce contest of the mutiny, enabled him 
to surmount both in an honest, unswerving, practicM endeavour to 
do his duty to his country, and to the people committed to Ms 
charge. At the worst period, and when surrounded by panic- 
stricken men, he never lost confidence in himself or his means, 
and Ms calm courage and perseverance, while they cheered and 
encouraged every subordinate authority, gained him an eventual 
success, the value of which will be enhanced by time. 


OHAPTEE Xn. 

VICBBOTALTIES OE nOEB ELOnST AND SIE JOHN LAWHENOl^ 

1862 TO 1865. 


Loiti) Elgin, who had been employed as H.M.’s plenipotentiary 
in China, and had brought the transactions there to a 
conclusion, was appointed Lord Canning’s successor, 
and assumed the office of Viceroy of India on March 12, 
1862. Sir Charles Trevelyan was appointed finance 
rainister, in succession to Mr. Laing, who had retired? 
and the Legislative Council of India, extended under 
the term of the new Act of 1861, now contained three 
native members, all men of note and mark : the Sikh 
Eajah of Puttiala, Eajah D^o Narrain Singh of Benarea, and 
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Bajah Dinktor EaO; tke minister of Sindia. Tliree gentlemen not 
belonging to tbe service, Messrs Gome, Pitzwilliani and Forbes, 
gave an appearance of freedom and representative constitution to 
an assembly wMcb, for latter times, bad been too restricted. On 
February 6, 1863, Lord Elgin left Calcutta for tbe upper provinces, 
bolding pulilic receptions or durbars, wbicb were attended by tbe 
cbiefs and nobles of tbe various districts tbrougb wbicb Burbar 
be passed. That at Agra was a most magnificent spec- 
tacle, and again collected tbe princes of Bajpootana and Central 
India, as bad been tbe case xmder Lord Canning. Tbe viceroy 
proceeded to Simlab; but be was already suffering Beathof 
under a chronic disorder, and on bis return be died at 
Dburmsalla, in tbe Himalayas, on November 20, 1863. His brief 
tenure of office allowed of no opportunity or proof of bis capacity, 
and was simply one of routine. During its continuance, wdMbee 
a conspiracy among tbe Wabl^bee fanatics of Patna conspiracy, 
was found to bave extended to Sittima, on tbe Afghan frontier, 
and to bave bad for its design a rising of Mabomedans in tbe 
east, as well as in tbe west, with considerable sympathy, if not 
assistance in money, from tbe south. Had not tbe conspiracy 
at Patna been discovered and checked by tbe local magistrate, Mr. 
Tayler, early in 1857, it might have assisted tbe rebellion in some 
degree j but though tbe bitter spirit and mabgnant intention of 
the latter attempt were clearly manifest, its impotence was patent 
to all but its originators. 

Tbe idea of a new Mabomedan conspiracy in India, however, 
excited apprehension in England : and the locality in wbicb armed 
demonstration bad occm'red, Sittana, on tbe north-west frontier 
of tbe Punjab, demanded tbe presence of one who should be able 
to apply personal acquaintance with tbe people to tbe suppression 
or prevention of war. Sir John Lawrence, therefore, sir John 
was chosen to succeed Lord Elgin. Though not desiring appoiSS 
office, be at once responded to tbe call, and proceeded viceroy, 
to Calcutta without delay. Meanwhile the campaign against the 
Sittana fanatics bad assumed somewhat formidable campaign 
dimensions. Other Afghan bill-tribes were taking 
part with tbe Sittana rebels j and, as it was termed, tbe fanatica. 
^Umbeyla campaign,’ threatened to bring about a coalition of 
aE tbe Afghans of tbe mountains against tbe British proposed 
power, and an invasion of tbe Punji-b. General Neville retirement. 
Obamberlain, who bad conducted tbe first operations, was severely 
woxmded, and a retirement of tbe forces from what appeared to be a 
fruitless mountain warfare — a warfare wbicb in tbe time of the Em- 
peror Akbur bad caused tbe destruction of a fine army— was almost 
determined upon by tbe Council of Calcutta, in spite of the remon&» 
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trances of Sir Hugh Rose, who had succeeded Lord Clyde as 
commander-in-chief. At this crisis, Sir William Deiii- 
ueniBon SOU, the govemor of Madras, reached Calcutta, to act 
as viceroy till the arrival of Lord Elgin’s successor, 

royalty. 

saw at once the inadvisability of retirement, and 
i The TJmbeyia directed Sir Hugh Rose to press the operations against 
\ roSSwedf fanatics. This was done with spirit and judgment, 

I and during the ensuing month the primary object of 

^the campaign was attained, and submission made by the chiefs of 
the frontier tribes. 

In many respects, both operations were remarkable. The 
Details of Sittana fanatics resided chiefly in the town and district 
operations. Qf Mulka, on the north side of a mountain which 
separated the Indus fi’om the Kabool river, just above their 
junction 5 and Jfed ka c ould only be approached through the 
territories of oth^* mountain-tribes, the Eusofzyes and Bondirs, 
with whom there was no intention of interfering. On October 
20, 1863, the British force, which consisted of two English and 
six native regiments, advanced to the Umbeyla pass, a proclama- 
tion having been issued to explain the motive of the campaign. 
As it progressed, the people were found civil and ohligingj but 
near Umbeyla, shots were fired, a skirmish ensued, and for several 
days in succession the fighting was almost continuous, the object 
of the enemy being to close the pass behind the British force. 
On the 26th, the position which had been taken up was attacked 
with much resolution by a large body composed of men from 
Swat and from Mulka, who had joined the Bon^irs of Umbeyla, 
The enemy was repulsed in every attack ; but it was impossible 
not to see that progi*ess onwards, into even wilder defiles, and 
without supplies, was impossible, and that were any advance 
made, the pass behind must inevitably he closed. From the 
time the army took up its position and began to clear a road, 
until November 20, there were daily combats, attended with much 
actual hand-to-hand fighting. The ^ Eaglecrag’ picket was twice 
taken by the enemy and retaken, and in his last and third assault 
for its recovery, General Chamberlain was badly wounded. Re- 
inforcements were, however, coming up, and the force held its 
ground, now less molested than before; but the enemy were 
known to be collecting men in large numbers. This was the 
period at which retirement was contemplated by the Oouncil of 
Calcutta, but opposed by Sir William Denison ; and when Sir 
Hugh Rose was at liberty to give the necessary order for advance, 
it was made effectively. 

For some days negoriations with the Akhoond of Swat, and 
other heads of tribes, had been in progress; but they came to 
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nothing, and on Decemher 15^ General Garnock, now in commandj 
moved to attack the enemy’s position at Laloo, about successful 
two miles distant^ with his whole force. It was very 
strong, and held by some thousands of the enemy j 
but it was stormed with a rush, and the Afghans ded. Umbeyla 
was assaulted next morning, the enemy retiring into the fast- 
nesses of the mountains above, with the exception of one party, 
which attacked the 23rd Native Infantry and Pioneers, sword in 
hand, and did considerable mischief, but were in turn put to 
flight. The Bonairs now submitted, and a party of them volun- 
tered to accompany a detachment of English troops to Mulka 
and destroy the place. The village was found deserted, Muika 
but the powder-factory was blown up, the houses captured, 
burned, and the object of the campaign — the lesson sought to 
he impressed on these rude tribes, that no resistance or di&culty 
of access could prevent the attainment of a desired object — seemed 
to be duly appreciated. On Christmas-day, 1863, the force left 
the Ohumla valley, and regained the plains j but the road which 
had been made by the troops was immediately destroyed. 

In 1862-1863, the cessation of supplies of cotton from 
America, owing to the civil war, produced a corre- Rise in value 
spending demand for Indian produce, and the prices 
rose an enormous extent. Surat cotton, of which the former 
value in England was from threepence to foiirpence a pound, had 
risen, in cases of good quality, to nearly two shillings, while all 
others had increased in proportion. The value of exports rose in 
Bombay from 43,000, OOOZ, to 63,000,000/. sterling in a single year j 
and the importation of the precious metals, silver and gold, was 
of immense amount. Nor was there any sudden cessation either 
of demand or extra value j both were steadily maintained. This 
influx of wealth changed the condition of the people 
of Western India very materially, and combined with western 
the large expenditure on public works, had the effect “ ^ 
of increasing the values of food, of labour, and of manufactures in 
an extraordinary manner throughout India. Much apprehension 
was felt m Europe at the immense absorption of gold and silver 
by India 5 but it was unavoidable, as it would have been impossible 
to pay in manufactures only, for what was exported under the 
exceptional demand. 

Sir John Lawrence arrived in Calcutta on January 12 , 1864. 
It is little to say he was enthusiastically received by 
all ranks and all classes, European as well as native. Joim 
He had many personal friends among both ; and one 
who had so nobly done his part in the period of alarm and dis- 
aster, whose influence and exertions had so materially checked 
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tlie tide of rebellion, was evidently tlie most fitted to followup 
what Lord Canning had begun, and in which he himself had 
borne so large a part. As from his seat in the Indian Council of 
England he had been able to follow the course of events without 
check, so he took up his office at the interval of a month, without 
any break in his knowledge of what was passing. He found India 
at peace j the Umbeyla campaign was at an end, and provincial 
exhibitions of local produce and manufactures were begun by that 
in the Punjab, which was eminently successful, and rightly 
directed by Sir Bobert Montgomery. 

Sir John Lawrence did not remain long in Calcutta ; he pro- 
The viceroy ceeded to Simlah for the hot season, and at the close of 
an Lahore, mousoon weiit direct to Lahore. Here, after six 

years, he had the gratification of meeting his old Sikh friends and 
addressing them in their own language, in an eloquent but simple 
speech. He told them of the interest which the Queen of England 
felt in them all, how she had charged him to be careful of them, 
and how deeply she and Prince Albert desired their prosperity. 
He reviewed the measures of his own, his brother’s, and successive 
administrations j how taxation had been lightened, how canals and 
roads had been constructed, and how means of education had been 
provided j and concluded by a prayer, which must have moved all 
hearts present, that God would guard and protect them, and give 
them all needful for their benefit. Few great assemblies in India 
have resembled this, at once solemn and joyful, with thankful re- 
membrances of the past, and bright anticipations for the future. 

During 1864, Sir John Lawrence’s exertions to improve the 
Measures for English soMiers in India were begun 

thejtnprove- earnestly, and to the last period of his tenure of office 
English never ceased. For their occupation and amusement he 
Boidiers. sanctioned reading-rooms, gardens, workshops, means 
of athletic exercise and games — in short, everything calculated to 
improve their moral and physical condition. Nor were means of 
religious study and improvement omitted, but, on the contrary, faci- 
litated by provision of religious works, and apartments for their 
private study. Their barracks also were surveyed and Improved, 
and in many places altogether reconstimcted ; the old sanatarium 
in the hill-stations enlarged, and other localities in India which 
enjoyed a cool climate, with fresh mountain air, sought out Nor 
was sanitary reform confined to the location of European troops. 
Outbreaks of cholera, of fever, of small-pox, fall so heavily and so 
unexpectedly upon India, that investigation of the causes by a 
sanitary commission, opened in 1861, and continued throughout 
the country, not only brought to light many nnknown causes of 
malaric influence, hut suggested remedial measures. 
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A c[uarrel with the State of Bhotan was in progress on the 
viceroy’s arrival in India; which had arisen out of claims 
by the Bhotanese Lama upon portions of cultivated ter- “ 
ritory, called Booars, lying at the foot of the mountains in Assam. 
These had been annexed after the province came into possession, 
and a sum of money, to be paid annuaUy, was agreed to incompen*" 
sation. The same arrangement was made with the causes of 
Bengal Booars, but it did not restrain the Bhotanese 
from making inroads into them, kidnapping British subjects, and 
committing other excesses. The money payment was therefore 
refused, until security should be obtained 5 a measure which led 
to reprisals on the part of the Bhotanese. In November 1863, 
the Hon. Ashley Eden was sent as ambassador to TheHoa. 
the capital of Bhotan, with a view to arrange a definite J 
treaty, accompanied by a small escort. His mission »iission. 
was an unwise one, in every respect. It was impossible to protect 
himj from first to last he was ill-treated and insulted by every 
means of indignity, and finally a release of the Booaxs was ex- 
torted from him, when he was suffered to retire. 

His conduct, and the treatment he had met with, alike produced 
an outburst of indignation ; jndm Novem 1864, war 
was declared against Bhotan. It was badly conducted, 
and the "country proved very unhealthy, nevertheless, some posi- 
tions were occupied, and maintained ; but one, Bewangiry, was 
retaken by the enemy, with some spirit, and so far from the Bho- 
tanese showing any disposition to submit, they appeared more re- 
liant in their resources. A new campaign was therefore second 
necessary, and a heavy force was assembled. Dewan- campaign, 
giry was retaken, Balimkote captured and held; but it was not 
till 1865, by which time the troops in occupation had suffered 
frightfully from the climate, that it was determined to conquer 
and annex the whole territory. This produced a disposition to 
treat on the part of Bhotan, and peace ensued; hut it trnsatis- 
may be said it was purchased, by an agreement to pay ciusfon of 
25,000 rupees per annum for the Bengal Booars. The 
whole proceeding, from first to last, was unfortunate and iU- 
managed. Had suj03.cient forces been thrown into the Booars in 
the first instance, and the passes watched, the Bhotanese might 
have been defied till they were obliged to become suppliants for 
restoration of their assumed rights. 
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XHB ADMINISTBATION OB SIR JOHK LAWRBFOE (Gmtmmd)^ 

1865 TO 1867. 

In tiie year 1862, Mr., now Sir Richard, Temple had been nomi- 
Temple’s ad- nated chief commissioner of the ^central provinces,’ an 
outlie ceSSi of previous smaller and separate jurisdictions, 

provinces. including Nagpoor, the Saiigor and Nerbudda territory, 
and part of Bundelkhund. It comprised an immense area of about 
250,000 square miles, with a very varied population, in some loca- 
lities sparse, in others populous, and included some of the most 
rugged country, as well as the wildest aboriginal tribes of India, 
To mould this into shape as it were, to connect previous local 
systems of administration into one harmonious whole, required 
more than ordinary ability and power of application ; and it was 
a fitting and welcome task to a man who, with great physical 
energy, possessed a mind capacious and ingenious, which had 
already found congenial occupation in the affairs of the Punjab, 
where, as well in the revenue as the judicial departments, Sir 
Richard Temple had gained considerable experience. In the central 
provinces, Sir Richard’s measures were eminently successful j and 
his administrative reports show wonderful powers of endurance, 
in long and rapid journeys, in the constant overlooking of every 
detail of administration, to which alone the result is attributable, 
and in bis friendly intercoui’se with every native chief or land- 
holder of the various districts. Larger in extent than the Punjab, 
infinitely more diversified in natural features, in language, popu- 
lation, and in products, he had mastered all details, harmonised 
all working measm’es, and laid the foundation of future progress. 
Too little is known by the people of England of such undertakings 
and their results, or of the means by which they have been 
achieved j of the management by one individual and a few sub- 
ordinates, of the affairs of provinces as large as France or Spain, 
uniting many different races and languages, and requiring daily 
toil of which there is little conception. Among such administra- 
tive exploits, Sir Richard Temple’s tenure of the central provinces 
claims prominent notice; and at the close of the year 1865, he 
T to apply a gratifying test of the success of his 

exhibition at harmonising measures in aoi industrial exhibition held 
Kftgpoor. Nagpoor, to which every district made contributions 
in produce and manufactures, and at which all classes of the people, 
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from the eemi-savage aborigines, Gdnds, Bbeels, and Kookoos, t# 
the civilised Hindoos and Mabomedans, for the first time in tbeir 
history mingled together in common. After the preceding war, 
devastation, and bloodshed, the effects of Sir Eichard Temple’s 
labours are more than ordinarily gratifying to contemplate; and 
few of the provincial administrative reports possess so high and so 
varied an interest as his. 

The great influx of money into Bombay, and the enormous 
fortunes suddenly realised by adroit speculators, pro- Results of 
duced a mania of local joint stock companies, which 
exceeded in its results anything that had ever before BomMy. 
appeared in India. Old means of investment trebled and quad- 
rupled, for the time, in actual value. The shares in a company 
formed for the reclamation of land from the sea rose to twelve 
times their value— 1000/, to 12,000/. and upwards — ^and others in 
proportion. With a plethora of wealth, the wildest schemes were 
entertained and put into execution ; but after the custom of 
such events, the collapse was as suMen as the rise, and many 
were ruined. Nor was it till the end of the year, that 
commercial confidence was in some degree restored, port on 
Similar in some respects to the Bombay, Colaba and 
Backbay reclamation schemes and companies of Bombay, waa 
the Port Canning Company of Calcutta. As year after year the 
navigation of the Hooghly became more difiScult, tbe Mutlab, 
another branch of the Ganges, east of Calcutta, was fixed upon 
as the site of a new commercial capital ; a railway was constructed 
from Calcutta, and warehouses were built ; but although the 
navigation was much easier from the sea, no large ships ascended 
to the new Port Canning, and the scheme, if not entirely aban- 
doned, became abortive, The only chance of the new port being 
frequented appears to lie iu tbe stream of the Hoogbly becoming 
too sballow for large vessels. 

In the course of the year under review, the college of civil 
engineers for the noii:h-western jroymces^ w college for 

at Boorkhee ; an establishment which, whether in civil 
regard to Europeans or natives, has already sent forth founaed at 
many able men, and is in active operation. The institu- ®®- 
tion owes its origin to tbe suggestions of Sir Hugh Bose, who, 
as a means of employment for many unemployed officers, con- 
sidered that a public college course would be the best method 
of fitting many for the department of public works— a hope which 
has been fully justified. 

The year 1866 is memorable from the great famine of Orissa. 
There had been a failure of rain in the season of 1865, famine in 
and scarcity began to prevail, which passed into abso- o^**®** 
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iite famine almost witRont notice, and certainly witkont pre- 
caution, Till it had reached an alarming heigM, the government 
of Bengal were inactive; and the time passed hy in which 
supplies of grain could have been sent by sea. "When the people 
were perishing in thousands, no vessel could approach the coasts 
and the supplies forwarded by land were utterly insufficient to 
meet the general wants. The lieutenant-governor of Bengal, 
Sir Cecil Beadon, and his Council, defended themselves to the 
best of their power ; but they could not, and did not, escape the 
severe animadversions of the viceroy and of the press of England. 
Lord Napier, governor of Madras, took active measures for the 
relief of the people under his jurisdiction ; and at a later period, 
Orissa was relieved; but the intermediate destruction of life 
was estimated at 2,000,000, and the amount of human suffering 
had been incalculably great. A plan had been formed, before 
Orissa the famine, of turning the waters of the Mahanuddy 

Irrigation river to use in the irrigation of the Delta of Orissa, and 

sclicmo ^ ' 

the works were imder execution by a private company. 
After a long discussion, which much retarded their progress, 
the company, for want of means, was obliged to make over its 
works to Government 

The Currency Commission, which was instituted in this year, 
cnrrency applied itself laboriously to the questions of silver, gold, 
question, paper circulation ; but it may be said to have 

been premature, as beyond a recommendation for the continued 
trial of the paper currency, and some suggestions as to detail of 
working measures, it gave no opinion upon the question of a 
general gold medium, which had many supporters, though it 
recommended that gold should continue to be a legal tender 
in payment of revenue. In the face of the constantly luetuating 
market value of gold, it was indeed impossible to come to any 
other conclusion. 

■ In 1866, Sir Richard Temple was promoted from the office of 
Land settle- commissioner of the central provinces to the political 
department, as Resident at Hyderabad. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Strachey, who did ample justice to Ms 
provinces, predecessor’s immense exertions, which may be briefly 
summarised. New and uniform land settlements had been com- 
pleted ail over the vanous provinces, and the demand ixed for 
from twenty to thirty years. Every class, every individual, 
general proprietors as well as occupants of fields, knew what 
their nghts and obligations were, and all questions as to pro- 
prietary nghts over waste lands were settled. The police depart- 
ment was reformed, and many native gentlemen were created 
honorary magiiitrates, and performed ^ one-fifth ’ of the whole 
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business, satisfactorily. The civil courts of the provinces were 
enlarged^ and the proceedings simplified j and improvement was 
manifest in the number of suits instituted^ which rose from 

19.000 to 45,000. 1,570 public vernacular schools were esta- 

blished, and fifty-six public dispensaries had afforded relief to 

150.000 patients. Vaccination was extended to thousands, and 
sanitary regulations enforced in towns and villages. Four hundred 
miles of road had been bridged and metalled, and other branch lines 
in connection with the railway to Jubbulpoor were under con- 
struction. In addition to these, court-houses, police-stations, 
barracks, rest-houses for travellers, churches and wells, might be 
named ,* but the detail, after all, would hardly convey an idea 
of the impetus given to this long-neglected territory by Sir 
Eichard Temple, or of his practically benevolent exertions in 
securing it. ^Whatever of progress,’ writes his successor, Mr. 
Strachey, ^ has been noted, was secured during Mr. Temple’s rule. 
No such progress had ever been seen in this part of India before. 
Much of it may-— must be, due to the action of natural, com- 
mercial, and social forces ^ but something, at any rate, may have 
been the result of good government, and must have been due to 
the personal exertions of Mr. Temple — ^to the system he intro- 
duced, and the officers he trained.’ Sir Eichard could not indeed 
be resisted j and while he achieved more in practical results, un- 
mded, except by the subordinates, into whom he had to infuse 
his own energy, during his incumbency of little more than four 
years, these results rival, if they do not exceed, any in the 
history of the British administration of India. 

On October 6, as Dr. Cotton, the Bishop of Calcutta, was on a 
tour of visitation in Assam, he was accidentally drowned, 
to the great grief of the Christian community. During Bishop 
his incumbency, he had laboured very izealously and 
effectually in the cause of the Church, had visited every station in 
his vast diocese, and had stimulated the ministers of religion by 
his example and discipline; and a very sincere tribute to his 
memory and admirable labours was recorded by the viceroy in 
council. 


In conformity with the Act of Parliament for the government 
of India, two provincial high courts were established in 
1866, one for the PunjS^b at Lahore, one for the north- 
western provinces at Agra. These were presided over by ^ ® ‘ 
chief justices appointed by the crown, and serve as the local courts 
of appeal, from all lower courts, as weE as courts of first instance. 

The question of irrigation in India had been warmly taken up 
by Lord Oranborne during his tenure of office as irrigation. 
Secsretary of State for India, and the deplorable famine 
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of Orissa Bad opened tie way to a clearer perception of the 
necessity and practical value of these useful works. The scarcity 
of rain in that province had been followed by floods almost as 
destructive j but the advantage of regular and controllable sup- 
plies of water was not the less evident. Colonel Strachey was there- 
fore sent from England as commissioner for works of irrigation, 
and arrived early in 1867, foi the purpose of furthering these 
great undertakings; but some time necessarily elapsed before 
details could be decided upon. Even in this year the continuance 
of distress was severely felt in Orissa : and the viceroy stated at a 
public meeting convened in Calcutta, that 27,000 tons of rice 
would still be req[uired, and 1,600 orphan children already, with 
2,000 more in prospect, would have to be maintained. 

The census of the central provinces, taken on November 6, 1866, 
Census of much care, was promulgated early in 1867. The 

central pro- result was perfectly unexpected in the great majority 
Vinces. Hindoos over Mahomedans, and was as follows : — 

Hindoos . . . . . . 6,864,770 

Mahomedans . . . . . 237,922 

7,102,692 

Of those classed under Hindoo, were the aboriginal tribes, number- 
ing about two millions. The result gave only seventy-nine souls 
to the square mile, which is attributable to the immense prepon- 
derance of forest, jungle, and uncleared, and for the most part 
unculturahle, land. 

Little more of general or historical interest marks the year 1867, 
but as it was closed with a discussion in regard to extension of 
railways, those under completion up to this period may be brie% 
noted: — 

1. Lord Dalhousie’s projected line from Calcutta to Lehly, 
called the East Indian, to be prolonged to Attock, in tbe Funjib, 
with an extension south to Jubbuipoor. 

2. The Great Peninsular Eailway from Bombay to Jubbuipoor, 
to meet the East Indian, as well as a line md Sholapoor to meet 
the Madras line, near the Toombuddra river, with an extension 
from Sholapoor to Hyderabad. 

3. The Bombay, Baroda, and Ahmedabad line, 

4. The Sinde Hne, connecting Sinde via Mooltan with the East 
Indian line, in the Punjab. 

6. The Oudh and Bohilkhund line. 

6. The Great Southern of India. 

7. Eastern Bengal. 

8. Calcutta and South-Eastern. 

9. Madras and Western Coast. 

By the report up to the year under notice, it appeared tha^ 
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out of 5^599 J miles of projected railmys/ 3,934J miles Lad been 
completed, and 1,665 miles remained to be finisbed. 

The whole of the questions noted in this chapter are of a purely 
administrative character; but as they serve to illustrate the prch* 
gression of events in India, are not without historical importance. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE AEMIlSriSTHATIOlSr OF SIR JOHN LAWRENCE (concluded), 1868. 

The details of works of irrigation, in operation, in their construc- 
tion, or projected, were reviewed by Sir John Lawrence 
in Council on March 31, 1868, Tvith the following great irrigaf 
results:— tio^ works. 

L In the Punj§lb : — 1. A new canal from the Sutlej was roughly 
estimated at 2,000,000^. sterling; the work, it was hoped, would 
be begun next season. 2. The remodelling of the Baree Dooab 
canal and that of the Western Jumna. 3. Surveys for canals 
from the Sutlej to Ferozepoor and Mooltan, and for the extension 
of the canal system on the right bank of the Indus. 

II. In the North-west Provinces : — 1. A new canal projected 
from below Dehly to irrigate the Agra and Muttra districts, at 
the cost of 500,0001. 2. The improvement of the Ganges canal 
for navigation, in order to complete a water communication from 
luahore to Dehly, Agra, the Dooab and Oudh. 3. Works in 
Bohilkhund for irrigation and drainage, as also in Bundelkhund 
in respect to utilising the waters of the three largest rivers. 4. In 
Oudh, a canal from the Sarda; would be not inferior to the Ganges 
canal, at a cost of 2,000,000/. 

III. In Bengal several projects: — 1. To utilise the waters of 
the Gunduk. 2. A canal from the Ganges, near BAj Mahal, 
perhaps as far as Calcutta. 3. A canal from the Damoodra, for 
navigation and irrigation, through the coal district of Baneegunj e, 
to the Hooghly. 4, A canal from the Soane; the project, origin- 
ally, of the East India Irrigation Company. 5. The works of the 
same company in Orissa, already in progress. 

IV. In the Central Provinces, two promising projects were in 
course of survey. 

V. In the Madras Presidency : — 1. The completion by extension 
of branches of the great works on the Krishna and Godavery 
rivers. 2. Two very large tanks near Madras itself. 3. The ex- 
tension of irrigation from the Pennaar river into the Vellore dis- 
trict. 4. A project for the utilisation of the waters of a river in 
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Travancore, to be applied to the province of Madura. 5. Exten- 
sion and improvement of the works of the Oavery river. 

VI. In the Presidency of Bombay : — 1. A project for a large 
canal from the Indus at Roree, to irrigate the Hyderabad coHec- 
torate in Sinde, with improvements of other existing works. 2. In 
Guzerat a project, already sanctioned, of a canal from the Tapty 
river. 3. In Khandesh, a work of irrigation of considerable im- 
portance, already in progress. 4. In the Deccan, several under- 
takings in various stages of progress, and several new projects 
which would be submitted to Government. 

VH. In Mysore, a large sum would be applied from the surplus 
revenues in furtherance of irrigation works. 

The Secretary of State had already sent out thirty civil engineers 
of experience, who would be distributed to various localities, and 
Measures for would follow in the coming year ; and ^ generally,' 

extending Ms Excellency States, ^it might be affirmed that the 
irrigation. Government of India had taken ail necessary steps to 
inaugurate the policy of extending irrigation to the utmost. It 
had already established in every province a separate head to the 
irrigation branch of the public works department, and would be 
ready to consider favourably every proposal having in view the 
improved administration of this class of works.’ 

From the foregoing detail, which necessarily excludes all former 
Importance executed and in actual working operation, it will 

of the he seen that new irrigation projects extended to all the 
question. -tiiree presidencies of India j that the importance of such 
projects had been fuHy recognised ,• and that no doubt existed, not 
only of those detailed being executed as rapidly as funds could be 
provided, but that they would be succeeded by others in every 
province where the means of obtaining water supplies, and of dis- 
posing of them to advantage in the irrigation of the soil, appear to 
be practicable and profitable. To all such undertakings, it is 
evident that the viceroy had given his best consideration and en- 
couragement. 

Small wars are seldom absent from India, and early in 1868, an 
insurrection of the Waghurs— an aboriginal tiibe in 
insurrection, ^he province of Kattiawar, in the Bombay presidency — 
arose, which required force for its suppression. The Wdghura 
had originaliy possessed the district of Okamundel, in which they 
resided, which was sold to the Gaikwar in 1816. In 1857, the 
district was re-transferred to the British Government, and it was 
found that the W%hura had never abandoned their hereditary 
occupations of plunder and lawless conduct. Collision with the 
new administration was inevitable j but a small force under Colonel 
Anderson encountered and routed a body of them— not, bowever, 
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without losing two valuaMe officers^ Captains La Tonelie and 
Hibbert. A partial insurrection of Bbeels followed in anotbei 
part of Guzer at, but was promptly suppressed. 

The military operations of tbe year closed witli a campaign 
against tbe Afghans of tbe Black Mountain, on tbe 
nortb-west of tbe Punjab — ^near tbe locality of tbe Motmtaia 
TJmbeyla campaign — wbo,like tbe Sittana fanatics, bad 
been excited by tbe Wibabees of Patna and Soutbern India; a 
strange circumstance, when it is considered that those wbo sought 
to excite rebellion, and those who entered into it, were separated 
by 1,500 miles. But tbe conspirators were not without system ; 
they bad forwarded supplies and money, by agents, through tbe 
railways to their destination, and, no doubt, succeeded in making 
considerable preparations. Tbe tribe now seduced was the Hus- 
sunzye, inhabiting tbe Agror valley, in the Black Mountain 
range. They attacked a police station as a commencement of hos- 
tilities, and showing no disposition to submit, a campaign against 
them became inevitable. Troops were therefore massed upon tbe 
frontier under tbe command of General Wylde; and marching on 
September 26, two brigades advanced to Ogbee on Octo- 
her 3, whence the operations continued till tbe 7tb, when wyide’s 
a village belonging to the Pararee Syeds, having been 
destroyed, the chiefs of several of tbe clans, finding further resist- 
ance impossible, came into camp for terms, which were accelerated 
by the results of other attacks upon their positions and villages, in 
which the enemy were uniformly routed; By the 10th, however, 
all had submitted, and the force was withdrawn. It was com 
sidered by many that enough punishment had not been inflicted 
to have a permanent effect in the prevention of outrage j but Go- 
vernment was satisfied that ill-will would only he perpetuated by 
the continued destruction of villages, and that the present submis- 
sion of the clans might he received in earnest of future good be- 
haviour. Enough had been done on the Black Mountain, as well 
as at Umbeyla, to prove that no natural obstruction and no armed 
opposition could prevent progress, when it was needful, into the 
wildest and most inaccessible re^ons^ of the mountains- 
The (Question of the western frontier, which had occupied all 
successive Governments of India, from the Mahomedan period up 
to the present time, is still an open one ; hut much progress has 
been made in it, and there are good grounds for believing that the 
tribes, though not under oar own Government, nor, indeed, many 
of them under that of Afghanistan, but wholly independent, are 
becoming more amenable to civilised influences than before, while 
:he sharp lessons that have been occasionally read to them have 
not been entirely without effeci. 
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The Ameer Dost Mahomed of AfghanistaB died in 1863. Up 
AjSairaof period of Ms death he had not only preserved 

perfect ffood faith with the Government of India, hut 
MaHomed. had maintained tranquillity in his dominions. After 
his death, though he had appointed his son, Shdre Ally Khan, to 
succeed him, the nomination was opposed hy his brothers Afzool 
Khan and Azim Khan ; and a series of struggles took place, in 
one of which Shdre Ally was dethroned, and Afzool Khan became 
Disputed He did not live long afterwards, and his son, 

Buccession. ^bdool Rahman, waived his claim in fiivour of his 
uncle, Azim Khan, who had been for some time a fugitive in 
British territory. Ultimately, however, Shdre Ally regained his 
throne, and the opposing faction was gradually overcome. 

During the whole of this prolonged contest "the policy of the 
Policy oi the ''^iceroy was much criticised both in England and in 
viceroy. India. By many, especially in India where a powerful 
army was burning for a further field of action, he was blamed for 
not interfering in force for the support of SlnSre Aliy, or in any case 
for the pacification of Afghanistan. While in a disturbed condition, 
it was assumed to be at the mercy of Persian, or worse, Russian 
intrigue ; and nothing but a decided interference in arms could, 
it was alleged, prevent the Russians from crossing the Oxiis to 
the assistance of Sh^re Ally, Azim Khan, Ahdool Rahman, or 
whichever party should bid highest for their support. The assem- 
blage of General Wylde’s magnificent force against the Black 
Mountain tribes gave colour to the supposition that a movement 
into Afghanistan was projected : but the policy of the viceroy was 
a perfect neutrality, and was supported by remarkable reasoning 
which is well explained in the ^ Edinburgh Review ’ of April, 1870 
(No. 268). It is not necessary to enter into the details of the subject, 
further than to state that the designs of Russia, should she have 
any, would only be furthered by a fresh British advance into 
Afghanistan, and that the best policy would be to support the 
de facto ruler of the country, without entering” into the intricate 
mazes of its domestic politics j or that intrigue on the part of Persia 
was an idle hugbeai’, the weakness of which Iiad been already 
too fully demonstrated to need any fresh illustration. It is very 
possible that the army was disappointed hy Sir John Lawrence’s 
pacific policy y but there can be no question of its expediency. 

In this year a precautionary measure was sanctioned for the 
fortified coustmctiou of fortified posts in many of the large 
stations, as well to protect the arsenals, as to afford 
refuge in case of need. That such works would have proved 
invaluable during the muHny will have been manifest from the 
narrative of events. In thePunJirb, at Jullunder and Sealkote j m 
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India; at Nowgong in tlie central provinces, at Umballa, and at 
Hyderabad in tbe Deccan, these fortified arsenals were to be con- 
structed, while at Mooltan, at Peshawur, and Eawul Pindee more 
extensive forts were to be executed. It is perhaps a strange fact, 
that, with the exception of the presidencies, the English have 
erected no fortifications in India. In a few localities, as at Dehly, 
Allahabad, and Agra : Ahmednugger in : the Deccan, Bellary, 
Vellore, &c., native fortifications have been improved, and used 
as magazines ; but in no other part of the country do they exist, 
and the siege of Dehly formed an impressive lesson against trusting 
them, in case they were constructed, to any but English soldiers. 
In barracks, indeed, the expenditure, under Sir John Lawrence^s 
administration, had been munificent, nearly seven millions sterling 
having been applied to this purpose alone. 

The details of purely administrative measures are subjects 
hardly fitted, by their local and often intricate character, Legislative 
for discussion in a manual of history ; but a few belong- enactments, 
ing to Sir John Lawrence^s incumbency may he briefly enumerated. 
The Municipal Improvement Act of 1868 was applied to the for- 
mation and guidance of municipalities in the north-west provinces. 
The local municipal committees consist of a proportion of ofiicia] 
and non-official members, and their duties are the conservancy of 
towns and villages, and their improvements j the expenses being 
defrayed from taxes levied on houses and the octroi duties which 
have been imposed. Under the operation of this Act much has 
already been effected, especially in the conservancy of towns, a 
subject much neglected before ; and as an incitement to efforts in 
local management of details, which were almost beyond the 
province of the collector or magistrate, they are practically useful 
and encouraging. 

Two Acts — and XXVIII. — of 1865 are, however, of more 
important character. The former relates to the rights Tenanc 7 
of cultivators in Oudh, the latter a similar measure in questions, 
regard to the Punjab. By these Acts, the definitions of the rights 
of tenants, whether hereditary or at will, and so-called tenant- 
right upon improvements, are expressed and confirmed j hut 
neither measures have passed without strong opposition and 
lengthened discussions, into which it is impossible to enter. In 
taking up the subject, it was evidently the intention of Sir John 
Lawrence to secure the rights of hereditary occupancy of land to 
those who have possessed them for generations. Such tenancies 
are well known and well defined in Madras and Bombay, where, 
so long as the stipulated rent or land-tax was paid, the occupant 
had a proprietary right in the land he cultivated. Other tenants, 
feeing tenants at will without hereditary right, had occupsoioy 
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from year to year, or by lease as migbt be agreed. In the case of 
Oudh, hereditary right was defined by a thirty years’ occupancy, 
dating back from February 1856 j but it is advanced, and perhaps 
admitted, by the cultivators, that there are no classes in Oudh to 
which the designation of hereditary occupant, or, as he would be 
termed in Bombay or Madras, ^ Merasdar,’ can be applied? and the 
Talookdars of Oudh have protested against the interference which 
a recognition of such rights would involve. Eq[uaily in the 
PunjiLb, rights which in other parts of India have been guarded 
with the most jealous care by the people, and respected by all 
preceding native governments, as before explained, are apparently 
unknown or unclaimed, and are thus accounted for by Sir John 
Lawrence : — ^ Under the Sikh rule, the position of the hereditary 
cultivators was practically very much on a par with that of pro- 
prietors in the same village. And although the Sikhs, in their 
social relations to each other, set a high value on proprietary 
rights in land, more particularly when these were ancestral, their 
rulers acted very differently, and cared little who held, or who 
cultivated, these lands, provided that the revenue was punctually 
paid.’ 

This exemplifies the present condition of the Punjfib hereditary 
tenures, and shows the results of disturbed and oppressive adminis- 
trations, which not only did not protect existing rights in land, hut 
overthrew them in mere consideration of revenue. The condition 
of Oudh exhibits exactly the same result, from the same causes. 
The hereditary landholders had been unable to retain their rights 
in opposition to a grasping administration in the Punjfib, and to 
the unlimited and un( 3 [uestioned power of the Talookdars in 
Oudh. 

Sir John Lawrence’s motive in these Bills was the protection, 
by legal recognition, of the hereditary occupant, and the seciuity 
of his tenure : and considering the additional value which land in 
India is acquiring under a settled government and moderate assess- 
ment, there is no question that Sir John’s large experience led Mm 
directly to the root of the question, in the establishment of definite 
rights, and, therefore, titles to the laud, wherever they could be 
proved. The working of these two Acts is, therefore, a subject of 
much interest, hut certainly, as yet, undefinahle ; and in the case of 
hereditary occupants, cannot fail to ensure the gratitude of those 
cmicerned on a point which, in former settlements in the Bengal 
presidency, had been much or entirely o%’'erlooked, and which in 
the Punjab and in Oudh might have shared the same fate in 
being irredeemably swept away, but for his wise and timely inters 
position. 

At the close of 1868, Sir John Lawrence’s term of office having 
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nearly expired; Earl Mayo, Chief Secretary for Ireland under Mr, 
Disraeli’s administration, was appointed viceroy, and j^^riMayc 
arrived in Bombay before the end of the year. If appointed 
Sir John Lawrence’s policy as viceroy be reviewed, it 
win not be found barren of &uit. The long list Of ad- Kevtew ot 
minisfcrative acts, his adjustment of progressive measures, lawr^nce's 
his extension, as far as practicable, of education, his policy, 
liberality in public works, his Bills for the protection of tenants in 
Oudh and in the Punjab, are peculiarly his own, and may be 
separated from the heterogeneous Acts passed by the Legislative 
Council. All evince a benevolence of purpose, a deep desire to 
further and secure the interests of the people whom he had known 
so long, and over whom he became in turn chief ruler. , His 
foreign policy was peculiarly his own, and has not been impugned. 
With all these great points in his favour, and with the certainty 
of having by his mere presence and authority repressed latent 
disaffection, it must be admitted that his rule was not popular as 
viceroy, though it was great and powerful. His own service was 
doubtless jealous of a member who had belonged to their ranks and 
had overstepped all ; yet there was no one who watched more 
vigilantly over its rights, or whose patronage was more pure. 
Popularity in India, however, unless accompanied by corresponding 
vigour, is the lowest meed of praise that can be accorded to 4 
viceroy, and was a distinction never sought by Lord Lawrence, or 
attempted to be sought, either from Europeans or from natives. 
Enough for him that he did his duty, strictly, sternly perhaps, 
without bending ; and in this respect, the character and adminis- 
tration of Lord Lawrence, apart from his Punjab acts, will rise in 
proportion with the lapse of time. On his retirement from the 
office of viceroy, his long and great services were recognised and 
rewarded by his elevation to the peerage. 


CHAPTER XV. 

TSM ABMINISTBATION OF EAEL MAYO, ANI> COKCL'CTSION : 

1869 TO 1870. 

The appointment of Earl Mayo to the office of viceroy was 
severely criticised and opposed both in England and in India; and 
indeed to succeed one so perfectly conversant with the affairs of 
India as his predecessor, was to induce a comparison which might 
prove disadvantageous. Earl Mayo belonged to the Conservative 
party of England ; but his appointment was nevertheless ratified 
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by Air. Grladstone’s WMg Cabinet— a wise measure in relation to 
tbe people of India, as proving to them that the man considered 
most capable would be selected for tbeir governor, without re- 
ference to borne politics. But tbe progress of Earl Mayo, while it 
has surprised those to whom he was unknown, has fully justified 
the selection orisdnally made. His great capacity has 
been developed, and the experience he is gaining bids 
tions. in the rank of the most illustrious 

men who have preceded him. Among all classes, European and 
native, he has established a vndespread popularity and respect, 
as muk due to his public measures as to his magnificent hospi- 
tality. So far, indeed, he appears to be one of those characters 
which can only be estimated by halving been placed in a position 
in which his natural powers are increased by exercise of great 
responsibilities. Unfettered and unprejudiced by any former 
association with, or opinion upon, Indian questions, and without 
any former local ties, he is able to apply a fresh, clear, and 
powerful judgment to the consideration of all local affairs, and 
to the general well-being of the empire. The results of a yearns 
incumbency leave little room for comment, though events have 
already occurred, not only to develop great and independent 
decision of character, but to aiford a key, as it weie, to futiiie 

The foreign policy of Lord Lawrence has been briefly noticed 
i in the last chapter. It was strictly non-interferent as 

I poTi?.yf regards Afghanistan, hut reticent— perhaps overmuch . 
While it professed to encourage Shto Ally, the ruler of Af- 
ghanistan, it was cold in demeanour and in practical effect ; and 
Lord Mayo, while he strictly retained the principles of non- 
interference, went a step further, in giving to the Ameer 
Sh^re Ally hearty and generous recognition, assistance, and 
hospitality.* There may have been obstacles to such a course 
during Lord Lawrence’s viceroyalty which have not transpired. 
If this were the case, Lord Mayo availed himself of the first 
moment at which they were withdrawn to redeem hi.*^ prede- 
cessor’s views from a coldness which might grow into positive marks 
of mistrust, if not aversion, on the part of the Ameer. A cordial 
invitation to Ameer Sh^re Ally to visit India, and confer iipoii 
matters relating to Afghanistan and the security of the frontier, 
The Ameer therefore forwarded to Kahool, and was responded 

Shire Ally to in the same spirit in which it was gi ven. On Alarch 
27, 1869, the Ameer met the viceroy at Umballa, and 
was sumptuously fikd and entertained : receiving not only pre- 
sents of great intrinsic value, hut, what was of more consequence 
to him, entire recoamition of his rights and position, with means <A 
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defending them in a supply of arms, and a money subsidy of twelve 
lacs of rupees, or 120,000^, per year. By this generous proceeding, 
Earl Mayo has not only secured the personal attachment of the 
Ameer, but enabled him to judge of the magnitude of the British 
resources in India, of the progress of the country, and condition of 
its people in comparison with his own, which can hardly fail of 
having future good effect. The results of the Ameer’s visit, the 
honour which was accorded to him, together with the good 
feeling which existed on both sides, have ere now become known 
to all the nations and tribes of Central Asia. They have already 
effected much that was needful to the consolidation of the Ameer’s 
power 5 and the knowledge that it is not only recognised, but 
supported by the authority of the viceroy, backed by all the re- 
sources at his disposal, cannot fail to repress intrigue and disaffec- 
tion. Under such circumstances, the peace and gradual improve- 
ment of Afghanistan can hardly be doubtful j and it is impossible 
for its people not to perceive that all bitter memories of the past 
have given place to more generous and hopeful feelings on the 
part of the British Government. 

Following the brilliant reception of Ameer Sh^re Ally, the 
discovery of a considerable estimated deficit in the Apprehended 
budget of the year 1868-69 was an unlooked for and 
unpleasant contingency which had not been anticipated, isas-so. 
and the financial report of Sir Richard Temple was met with sharp 
criticism in India and England. In this question the viceroy is 
now engaged. Retrenchments and an enhanced income-tax are 
not less unpopular measures now than they have ever been found 
to be ; but the necessity for real economy cannot be relaxed, and 
while the actual condition of the revenue cannot be exactly as- 
certained until the close of the session of Parliament, there is 
every reason to believe that by a vigorous effort this temporary 
check may be overcome, and by tbe period of the budget of 
1869-70 that the proper equilibrium of revenue and expenditure 
may be attained and confirmed. 

While these pages were being written, Prince Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh, the second son of Queen Victoria, had com- 
pleted a tour of India. He arrived in Calcutta on Decern- Prince Alfred 
ber 22, 1809, in his noble frigate the ^ Galatea,’ and was 
received with every demonstration of loyal v^elcome and rejoicing. 
He was entertained with truly regal pomp and splendour by Earl 
Mayo, and invested with the Grand Cross of the Star of India by 
Mm as its Grand Master, amidst a gathering of native princes and 
nobles, Hindoo and Mahomedan, such as Calcutta never wit- 
nessed before, nor may, perhaps, witness again. The events are 
too, recent to n©«d any ' deiscription in these, pages j. and, while 
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the progress of the prince was marked hy eager welcome and 
profuse hospitality, Enghsh and native, throughout the country, 
its moral effect in familiarising the people of India with the 
royal family which now rules them, in uniting the bond between 
the native and alien races, and in securing the grateful acknow- 
ledo-ment of the Queen for her son’s reception, can hardly be 
i>ro8°ectaof Overrated. With this event, the year 1869 dosgd in 
tospec a 0 amidst profound peace and general rejoicing, 

and the year 1870 opened with their continuance. The cloud of 
sufferino- with which 1869 was overcast in the north-west provinces 
and Kajpootana, by the famine which prevaUed, has also cleared 
away, and there is every hope that abundance may ensue in the 
Anrv'ing harvest. At this happy juncture, therefore, this history of 

India closes. . . 

As a student’s manual only, necessarily restricted in size, it baa 
Conciudiii been impossible to review events as tbey liave occurred 
.^itb tbe fulness wbicb can only be attained in an 
elaborate Mstory. Yet it may be hoped that sufficient detail 
has been given to induce tbe student to follow up tbe works 
of tbe various historians of India, wbicb will not fail both to in- 
struct and, by tbeir wonderful and varied interest, to gratify bim. 
From^be dim early ages of Aryan invasion to tbe establishment 
of Hindoo power j from tlie decadence of that power under Ma- 
bomedan invasion and dominion, to tbe establishment of tbe sway 
of tbe Christian nation of England over both, tbe long record of 
more than 3,000 years has been completed through the varied 
stages of progress— from aboriginal savagery and barbarism, to tbe 
civilising influences of tbe nineteenth century. Of tbe Hindoo 
Hindoo period, the records are indeed scanty j but from tbe 
period. literature and science wbicb have survived, there is 
evidence that during its existence tbe Aryan people were as far in 
advance of tbeir Western brethren in intellectual culture as they 
are now below them, and that what tbey were then in religion, in 
capacity, in ingenuity, and in social habits, so, for the most part, 
tbey are now. Three thousand years — a period of time hardly 
realisableby mere numbers— has seen change certainly among them ; 
but comparatively it has been very slight, and tbe institution of 
caste, and the religion of Brahma, still resist the influences of 
Mabomedanism and Christianity. If other impressions are pining 
strength in the land under tbe influence of Christian teaching and 
secular education, they are necessarily slow of development j and 
it must be remembered that tbe recently-declared Brabmoism, from 
which much appears to be expected, is not Cbiistianity, but tbe 
resuscitation of that simple Theism which was the religion of the 
V4das 4,000 years ago, and as yet hm made a very limited progress 
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What the future of the great Hindoo race^ for the most part Aryan, 
may he, is at present daxkj hut may become, under Divine guidance, 
both bright and glorious. 

Through all the Mahomedan period and its variations, the student 
has been conducted with more ample definition of events MabomeCan 
than the Hindoo j for the Mahomedans, wherever they 
settled or conquered, have furnished excellent historians, and India, 
in this respect, has proved no exception. Their magnificent con-* 
quests, their splendour, their cruelty, their often savage fanaticism, 
their massacres of ^infideP Hindoos, and their occasional benevo- 
lence and statesmanlike greatness, in laws, in revenue settlements, 
and in political measures, have been followed as nearly and fully 
as was practicable. That they had deteriorated in all great quali- 
ties long before the virtual destruction of their power by the 
Mahrattas, will be evident from the events which followed the 
reign of Aurungzebe, their only monarch who can be said with 
truth to have been Emperor of India. What remains of theii 
period of sway are magnificent mosques, mausoleums, palaces, 
and fortresses, unequalled in the world: memorials of individual 
and dynastic wealth, and greatness only. There was no science and 
no literature to survive. It has been a favourite subject with 
popular writers to contrast the comparatively niggardly spirit and 
feeble execution of English works with those of the Mahomedans, 
and to depreciate what has been effected by India’s last con- 
querors ; but the accusation was unjust and unmerited. English- 
men, though they might govern large provinces, were yet poorly 
paid in proportion to Mahomedans in the same positions j and where 
the one might spend enormous sums upon his mausoleum, might 
found mosques and colleges, or build a palace from the revenues 
at his disposal, the corresponding English oiiicer lived in a humble 
bungalow, accounted to his government for every penny he col- 
lected, and when he died rested under a simple stone or monument. 
Mahomedan emperors made no roads, no harbours, and but few 
bridges or canals— these, too, defective in scientific construction. 
Yet they ruled for more than 700 years with, for the greater part 
of the time, the resources of the whole of India at their disposal. 

The English, who have struggled into local power during the 
last hundred years, were, for the first half of it, little 
more than commercial adventurers, who, when the 
opportunity occurred, and they were insensibly drawn into the 
existing local struggles, struck in holdly for supremacy, and won 
it; and in the record of the last half of the century must the 
effects of their progress be looked for. CTradual, very gradual, and 
perhaps timorous at first, it received its final impetus from the 
Man|uis of Dalhousie, and since then has never stopped. The early 
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rigid conservative policy ia regretted by manyj but it must be 
borne in mind that English civilisation is not Indian, and that to 
have urged on what existed in England before away had been 
provided for it in India, would have been to incur a risk which 
might have lost all that has been gained. 

So, now at last the field is open, and the progress swift and sure, 
Mutual ro- cau look with pride upon many thousands 

gressuuder of miles of metalled and bridged roads constructed — • 
English rule. mountain-passes, and through forests, where before 
there were harely foot-tracks ; over rivers at their highest floods, 
morasses, and plains, impassable in the monsoons, now travers- 
able with safety in all seasons ; to 15,000 miles of railways which 
will be eventually constructed — of which, as stated by Lord Mayo 
at Jiibbulpoor in April — 4,000 miles are already opened, 1,000 are 
in progress, and 9,000 are about to be immediately commenced, 
canying with them greater civilising influences than it is possible yet 
to imagine, while they enlarge the commerce and develop the 
resources of the country j to several thousands of miles of navigable 
and irrigating canals, the only rivals to which are the ancient 
^Hindoo irrigation works of the Madras presidency ; to at least 
15,000 miles of electric telegraph ; to a uniform and certain postal 
system at a very low rate j to a progressive system of public 
education j and, above all, to the maintenance of peace throughout 
India, in contrast with the never-ending strife, rapine, and butchery 
of the Mahomedan and Mahratta periods. Of the early Hindoo 
ages the records are indeed dimmer j and yet, from what has been 
ascertained, there is every reason to conclude that the condition of 
the country was not materially difierent. For more than a 
thousand years, at least, there are unvarying records of war and 
desolation, till they culminated in the acts of the Mahrattas and 
Pindhfces j and from these, as from all other public scourges, 
the power of England has delivered the long-suffering people of 
India. Greater than these are the moral effects of universal security 
of property, the rapid progression of national wealth, industry, and 
intelligence, and the conversion of purely militaiy and predatory 
classes into productive members of the community. It is no 
little triumph to have been able to turn swords into ploughshares 
among alien races j and yet the examples of the Mahrattas, the 
Sikhs, and many other classes, are examples which admit off no 
denial. Let the student review in his mind the results of native 
rule which this history has furnished, and he will, I think, be 
unable to resist the conviction that the intervention of England 
r*t the crisis of confusion, and striving for mastery at whicli it 
occurred, was providentially directed and sustained. 

It is at once admitted that the condition of some parts of the 
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Maliomedan period li aye Iiad tlieir parallel in Enropean Mstory: 
that its fierce contests, its fanatical massacres, may find equiva- 
lents in Christian nations, and that the murders and Maho- 
assassinations of its kings and princes, and tortures, ■ 

have had, too, their Western representatives. But while the West 
emerged out of comparative harbarism into a brilliant civilisation, 
the Indian Mahomedan had not altered ; nor has he shown as yet, 
for the most part, any symptom of regeneration ; on the contrary, 
all change is hated and avoided, except by those upon whom 
orthodox Mahomedanism hangs more loosely than upon their 
forefathers. 

Enough, however, of comparison of the past and the present, 
English rule may not be loved, may not be everywhere 
popular; hut, tested by the fierce convulsion of the 
Mutiny, and compared with the condition of the Maho- 
medan rule at its hundredth year of existence, it is more popular, 
and better loved. It has in it no element of pomp or display, by 
which the imaginations of an excitable people can be enthralled ; 
but, on the contrary, in a hard, perhaps mechanical, adherence to 
routine, just to the people, painstaking and hardworking — it* is’ 
sincerely respected. It prevents and suppresses crime, and it 
dispenses justice to all : it is honest, because its servants are incor- 
ruptible either by money or influence, and tbe test of rebellion 
only served the more firmly to establish its power and its pre- 
ference over that of the native. It is rapidly creating wealth by 
development of natural resources and their employment, by 
extension of production, and by internal and external commerce ; 
wMle it may be questioned wbetber any State in tbe civilised 
world shows more practical benevolence in the desire for, or uti- 
lisation of, improvement, than the widespread British provinces 
of India. 

Urged as they are by example, by encouragement to exertion, 
and by surrounding progress, it is painfully evident bow independent 
backward and defective most independent native States native 
still remain in ordinary means of protection, justice, or 
public convenience to their people, and how slow they are to adopt 
more enlightened measures of reform. Wherever elements of 
improvement exist in them, they will continue to develop progress, 
and to maintain their positions : wherever they fail, they must 
inevitably, in process of time, drop into the great and irresistible 
tide of advancement which is fast spreading over the land. Mean- 
while England does not wait. The history of the first ten years 
of the administration of the Crown shows not only no halting or 
faltering in purpose, hut tbe reverse* The desire of England is 
Indians greatness, prosperity, and happiness, as an essential part of 
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her own j and the simple but affecting prayer of Queen Victoria, 
which closes her proclamation to the people of her dcniinions, is 
this;— 

'Max the God oe all doweb oeant ento us, and to 

OTOSE IN AUTHOBITX UNDEE US, STKENGTH TO CAEEY OUT 
THESE OXTB WISHES FOB THE 0OOD OF OUE FEOPDF-^ 
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To Paste 120 , Booh II. 

Hissam-oob-bebn Ahmed Bukshy observes in bis History that Fer^ae 
introduced many excellent laws, wbicb were current in his time. 
Among others were the following regulations : — The first was the aboli- 
tion of the practice of mutilating criminals — a mode of punishment 
which he would not allow to be inflicted on any of his subjects, Ma- 
homedan or Hindoo ; the second regulation limited very much the 
demand on cultivators, by which he increased not only the population 
but the revenue. .... He caused his regulations to be carved on 
the Musjid of Ferozabad, of which the following may be taken as a 
sample. 

‘ It has been usual in former times to spill Mahomedan blood on 
trivial occasions, and for small crimes to mutilate and torture them by 
cutting off the hands and feet and noses and ears, by putting out eyevS, 
by pulverising the bones of the living criminal with mallets, by burn- 
ing the body with Are, by crucifixion and by nailing tbe bands and 
feet, by flaying alive, by the operation of ham-stringing, and by cutting 
human beings to pieces, God, in His infinite goodness, having been 
pleased to confer on me the power, has also inspired me with the dis- 
position, to put an end to these practices. It is my resolution, more- 
over, to restore, in the daily prayers offered up for the royal family, the 
names of all those princes, my predecessors, who have reigned over 
the empire of Behly, in hopes that these prayers, being acceptable to 
God, may in some measure appease His wrath and ensure His mercy 
towards them. It is also hereby proclaimed that the small and vexa- 
tious taxes under the denomination of Ootwally, &c., payable to the 
public servants of Government, as perquisites of officers, by small 
traders; that licences for the right of pasturage from shepherds on 
waste lands belonging to the Crown ; fees from flowersellers, fishsellers, 
cottoncleaners, silksellers, and cooks ; and the precarious and fluctua- 
ting taxes on shopkeepers and vintners, shall henceforward cease 
throughout the realm ; for it is better to relinquish this portion of the 
revenue than realise it at the expense of so much distress occasioned by 
the discretionary power necessarily invested in tax-gatherers and officers 
of authority ; nor will any tax hereafter be levied contrary to the written 
law of ‘Hhe book.” 

® It has been customary to set aside one-fifth of all property taken in 
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war for the troops, and to reserve four-fifths for the Government. It 
is hereby ordered that in future four-fifths shall be distributed to the 
troops, and one-fifth only reserved for the Crown. I will on all occa- 
sions eanse to be banished from the realm persons convicted of the 
following crimes Those who profess Atheism or who maintain schools 
of vice ; all public servants convicted of corruption, as well as persons 
paying 'bribes. I have myself abstained from wearing gandy silk 
apparel and jewels, as an example to my subjects. I have considered 
it my duty to repair every public edifice of utility constructed by my 
predecessors — such as caravanserais, musjids, wells, reservoirs of water, 
aqueducts, canals, hospitals, almshouses, and schools— and have alien- 
ated considerable portions of the revenue for their support. I have 
also taken pains to discover the surviving relatives of all persons who 
suffered from the wrath of my late lord and master, Mahomed Toghluk, 
and having pensioned and provided for them, have caused them to 
grant their full pardon and forgiveness to that prince, in the presence 
of the holy and learned men of their age, whose signatures and seals 
as witnesses are affix ed to the documents, the whole of which, as far 
as lay in my power, have been procured and put into a box, and de- 
posited in the vault in which Mahomed Toghluk is entombed. I have 
gone and sought consolation from all the most learned and holy men 
within my realm, and have taken care of them. Whenever my soldiers 
have been rendered inefficient for service by wounds or by age, I have 
caused them to be pensioned on full pay for life. Two attempts have 
been made to poison me, bnt without effect.’ — Extract ftom ‘ History of 
the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India/ Briggs’s ‘Trans, of Eerish- 
tta/ voL i. ppt 162-164. 


u. 

INDIAN STATISTICS. 

Thb annual ‘ Statistical Abstract relating to British India ’ has beon 
issued by the India Office : — 

It states that there are 910,853 square miles of territory under 
British administration, containing a population of 155,348,090 souls ; 
the native States under the Government of India comprise (as far as can 
be ascertained) 646,147 square miles, with a population of 46,245,888 ; 
and the foreign States comprise 188 square miles under the French 
Government, with a population of 203,887, and 1,066 square miles 
under the Portuguese Government, with a population of 313,262. 
The total presents an area of 1,558,264 square miles, and a population 
of 202,1 11,127 souls. In those portions of British India for which the 
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oecnpalioiis of the people are stated, not including Tioagal (Lower Pro- 
vinces) or Bombay, 60,000,000 among 102,000,000 are described as 
engaged in agriculture; 53,000,000 are males, 48,000,000 females; 
78,000,000 are Hindoos, 17,000,000 Mahomedans, 1,700,000 are Par- 
sees, Jains, and Buddhists ; 1,000,000 are Sikhs, and 523,875 Chris- 
tians, 57,421 of these being Europeans. The gross revenue of British 
India for the year ending March 31, 1869, was 49,262,691/., and the 
gross expenditure in India and England, 53,407,334/., leaving a defi- 
ciency of 4,144,643/. ; the public debt amounted to 102,866,189/,, 
and the interest upon it to 5,025,014/. Revenue, expenditure, debt, 
and interest are all higher than in any other of the ten years, 1860-69, 
included in this little volume of statistics. The imports into British 
India by sea in the financial year 1868-69, including treasure, amounted 
in value to 50,943,191/., and the exports to 53,706,830/. The imports' 
of merchandise amounted to 35,793,767/.; among them were cotton 
goods, 15,483,476/. ; cotton twist and yarn, 2,531,656/. ; metals,- 
manufactured and unmanufactured, 3,211,408/.; metal manufactures, 
451,379/.; railway materials, 1,526,780/.; machinery, 730,295/.; raw 
silk, 703,840/. ; silk goods, 381,836/.; woollen goods, 722,262/. ; ap- 
parel, 483,551/. ; jewellery and precious stones, 370,637/.; salt, 683,455/. 
The exports included raw cotton of the value of 19,707,877/. ; cotton 
goods, twist and yarns, 1,329,944/.; opium, 10,695,654/.; dyes, 
3,023,146/.; grain and pulse, 2,650,898/.; jute, and jute manufactures, 
2,070,242/. ; raw silk, 1,269,468/. ; seeds, 1,927,989/. ; coffee, 1,111,027/. ; 
hides and skins, 1,230,932/.; tea, 974,519/.; ivory and ivory ware, 
224,802/. ; saltpetre, 310,757/. The moneys coined at the mints of the 
several presidencies in the year amounted to 5,457,083/., almost aU silver. 
The Q-overnment currency notes in circulation averaged 10,145,533/.; 
the reserve in coin, 6,618,191/. The expenditure on public works 
sanctioned by the G-overnment in the year 1868-69 was 7,040,000/. — 
viz., 2,400,000/. on military w^orks, 829,321/. on civil buildings, 
2,561,505/. on public improvements, and 1,249,174/. on establishments, 
tools, plant, &c. The expenditure by the G-overnment on schools and 
colleges in the year was 590,452/. ; the average attendance of pupils 
reached 757,767, in schools and colleges belonging to or aided by the 
G-overnment. The number of letters . and newspapers transmitted 
through the post-office of British India in the year reached 74,664,817 
— ^a great advance on previous years. The troops employed in British 
India in the year were 184,858 — ^64,858 being Europeans and 120,000 
natives. The number of emigrants embarked from British India is stated 
at 13, 358 — 6,377 proceeding to the West Indies, 5,014 to British Guiana, 
and 1,967 to Mauritius. Railway progress has already been reported 
by Mr. Juland Danvers . — Homeward Mail, August 19, 1870. 
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King of Q-uzerat, 137. Reduces the 
K6nkan, 207. Defeats the Bahmuny 
generals, 207. Founds the city of 
Ahmednugger, 208. Besieges Dowlut- 
abad, but raises the siege, 208. The 
fort given up to him, 208. His death, 
208 

Ahmed Nizam Shah, placed on the throne 
of Ahmednugger, 313. The succession 
disputed, 313. Provided with an 
estate, 314. Resigns all pretensions to 
the kingdom, 314 

Ahmed Shah, succeeds to the throne of 
Guzerat, 294. Killed, 294 

Ahmed Sbah Abdally, King of Afghanis- 
tan, 385. Advances into the Punjab, 
385. Gains possession of Lahore and 
Mooltan, 386. Defeated by Prince 
Ahmed, 385, Returns to Afghanistan, 
but exacts a promise of tribute from 
the Punjdb, 385. His second invasion, 
420. Obtains the cession of the Punjab, 
420. Resents an attack of the vizier on 
the Punjdb, 421. Attacks and plunders 
Dehly, 421, 426. His plunder and 
massacre of Muttra, 421. Resisted by 
the viceroy of Oudh and the Jats, 421. 
Appoints Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah to the 
command of the imperial army, 422. 
Enters the Punjab, and defeats the 
Mahrattas, 448. Defeats them totally 
at the battle of Paniput, 449, 450. 
Holds the Afghan territory of Dehly, 
451, His dominions, 451. Returns 
from Intlia, 455 

Ahmed Shah Bahmuny, King of the 
Deccan, defeated by Zuffur Khan of 
Guzerat, 136. Again defeated in 
Khand&h, 136. Defeats Hooshung 
Ghoory, King of Malwah, 141 

Ahmed Shah Bahmuny U., placed on the 
throne of the Deccan, 183. Marries 
tbe sister of the King -of Beejapoor, 
202. His death, 183 

Ahmed Shah Wully Bahmuny, King of 
the Deccan. See Khan Khanan Bah- 
muny 

Ahmed Ghoory, Prince of Malwah, set 
aside by the vizier, 142 

Ahmedabad founded, 135. The archi- 
tajture of, 1®5. Besieged by rebels, 
264. Who are defeated by the Emperor 
Akhur, 265. Mozulfer Shah defeated 
and driven from, 266. Taken by as- 
sault by General Goddard, 493 

Ahmednugger, at war with Berar, 193. 
Which is defeated, 193. And annexed 
to Ahmednugger, 193. At war with 
Beejapoor, 205, The Nizam Shahy 
dynasty of, 207-211. Foundation of 
the city of, 208. Confusion in the 
kingdom of, 270. The fort invested 
3 ; 
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by the Moghuls, and defended by 
ChAnd Beebee, widow of Ally AdR^ 
Shah, 270. Besieged again and c&p*‘ 
tured, 271. The territory of, invaded 
by the King of Beejapoor, 298. The 
fort of, besieged, but the siege raised, 
298, 307. Berar annexed to, 309. Dis- 
puted succession to the throne, 313. 
The various claimants, 313. The fort 
besieged by Prince MoorAd Mirza, 814. 
Captured by the Moghuls, 271, 316. 
Recaptured by MuIIifc Dmber, 320. 
Who is compelled to relinquish it, 322, 
Part of the dominions of, given to 
Mahomed Adil Shah of Beejapoor, 329. 
Attacked by Sivajee, 337. Retreat of 
the Emperor Aiirungzebe upon, where 
he proposes to establish his principal 
camp, 356. Port of, surrendered to the 
Mahrattas, 446. Captured by General 
Wellesley, 655. Insurrection of tiie 
Ramoosees in the province oL 616 
Ajeet Singh, Rana of Jodhpoor, seizes 
Ajmere, and allowed to keep it, 372. 
Made governor of Agra, 372 
Ajeet Singh, murders Shdre Singh, 668. 

Seized and put to death, 668 
Ajmere, taken by the Mahomedans, and 
plundered, 92. Settled by Kootub-ood- 
deen, 92, 93, Taken by Sooltan Mah- 
mood Khiljy, 143. Seized by Ajeet 
Singh, 372 

Ajunta, cave temples at, 59 
Akhur. Prince, afterwards Emperor of 
India, his birth and birthplace, 238. 
Defeats Sikunder Shah Soor, King of 
Dehly, 248. Marries his cousin, Eu- 
zeea ^oltana, 250. Joins his father 
Hoomayoon at Peshawur, 251. And in 
defeating the PatAn army, 251. Suc- 
ceeds his father in the empii’e, 263. 
Condition of his dominions at this time, 
253. Makes his friend Beiram Khan 
prime minister, 264. Pursues and de- 
feats Sikunder Shah at Dmballa, 254. 
Loses Agra and Dehly, 254. Marches 
against the Patans, 256. Whom he 
defeats at Paniput, 255. His general 
Khizr Khan defeated by Sikunder Shall 
Soor, 256. Who is driven into Bengal, 
256. Becomes undisputed master of 
North- Westej'u India, 256. Dismisses 
his minister Beiram Khan, 267, 258* 
Determines to rule alone, 258, 259. 
State of the empire at this time, 259. 
Instances of his princely conduct, 260. 
Marries a Hindoo princess of Sumbhul, 
261, His treatment of the Hindoos, 

261. Defeats the confederate Dzbek 
chiefs, 261, 262. His ability and firm- 
ness, 262. Returns to .^a, 262, 
Makes a tour of the provinces, 262. 
Changes the governor of Malwah, 

262. Besides Chittore, which he cap- 
tures, 263. Takes Runtunbhore, 263. 
Birth of his sons Selim and MoorAd, 

263. Marries the daughter of the Ea- 
jah KulUan Mul, of Bhikanero, 2«3, 
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Potinas tb3 city of Futtebpoor Sikry, 
264. Birth of his third son, Daniel, 
264. Makes a campaign into G^nzerat, 
264. The king of which submits, 264, 
Bednces his cousins, 264. Instance of 
his i)ersonal braTeiy, 264. Eebelhon 
in G-u*erat, 264. The rebels defeated 
by the emperor at Ahmedabad, 265. 
Annexes Bengal and Behar, 265. His 
mosque and bnildings at Agra and i 
Futtehpoor, 266. The Punjdb invaded 
by his brother Mahomed Hakeem Miraa, 
266. Whom he compels to retreat to 
Kabool, 266. Sends his son Moordd to 
pursue him, 266. The King of Guze- 
rat defeated by Mirza Khan, 266. 
Akbur drawn into disputes in the Dec- 
can, 267. Marriage of his eldest son 
Selim, 267. Sends expeditions into 
Kashmere and against the Afghans of 
Swdt and Bi jour, 267. Annexes Kash- 
mere, 268. Visits Kashmere and Ka- 
bool, 268. Besides at Lahore, 268. 
Joonagurh captured by his general, 
Mirza Azeez, 268. Appoints his son 
Moorhd governor of Malwah, 269. 
Befusal of the kings of the Deccan to 
acknowledge his supremacy, 269. Kfin- 
dahar and its dependencies made over 
to him, 269. Extent of his empire at 
this time* 269. Terms made by Ahmed- 
nmgger, 270. Berar ceded, 270. The 
battle of Soopa, 270, 271. EecaUs Khan 
Khanan from Berar, 271. Loses his 
son MoorAd, 271. Proceeds himself te 
the Deccan, leaving his son Selim in 
charge, 271, 311. Besieges and cap- 
tures Ahmednugger, 271, 316, Con- 
fines the royal famEy of Ahmednugger 
in Gwalior, 316. Amd Assegurh, 272. 
Annexes Khanddsh finally, 272. Death 
of his son Daniel, 272, 273. Eebellion 
of Ms son Selim, 272. The emperor 
returns to Agra, 272, His friend and 
minister, Abool Fuzl, murdered, 272. 
His recbnciliation and forgiveness of 
hifl son, 273. His illness, 273. And 
death, 274. His mausoleum at Agra, 
274. Beview of his character and 
administration, 274-281. His revenue 
and population of his empire at the 
time ef his death, 279, 280. His per- 
sonal appearance, 2S0, 281. Forbids the 
annexation of Berar to Ahmednugger, 
309. Which is nevertheless done, 309 

Akbur, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, accepts the throne of 
Bajpootaiia, 344, Betreats to the 
Deccan, 844. Takes refuge with 
Sumbhajee, 348 

Akbur Khan, son of Dost Mahomed, de- 
feats the Sikhs in PSshawur, 637. 
Heads the insurgent Afghan chiefs, 
649. Shoots Sir W. Macnagbten, 650. 
Arrives before Jellalabad, 654. Bouted 
by the gamson, 655 

Akrdm Khan, son of Dost Mahomed, joins 
the Sikhs at Gooierat, 636 


Aknlkote, Rajah of, gives in his allegiance 
to the-British, and secured in his pos- 
sessions, 599 

Albuquerque, Alonzo, conducts an expe- 
[ dition to India, 220. Obtains permis- 
sion to settle at Quilon, 220. Beturns 
to Fjurope, 220. Conducts another fleet 
to India as viceroy, 222. Attacks Ca- 
licut, 223. Wound^, and withdraws, 
223. Captures Goa, 223. His other 
victories, 223. Superseded, and dies 
of grief, 223. His policy and character, 
223 

Alexander the Great, his victory at 
the Granicus, 46. His first expedition 
to India, 46. Reaches the Punjab, 46. 
Sails down the Indus, 46, Wound© 1. 
47. Effect of his invasion, 48. His 
death, 49 

Alfred, Prince, Duke of Edinburgh, his 
visit to Indiau 791 

All Beg Moghul, penetrates Bajpootana, 
107. Defeated, 107 

All Sheer J4m, King of Sinde, 157. Hia 
benevolence, 157. His death, 157 
Aligurh, mutiny of Sepoys at, 724 
Aliverdy Khan, defeats Meer Hubeeb, 
382. Defeated by Ehaskur Punt, 382. 
Attacks the Mabrattas, 382. Joins the 
Peshvvah, and defeats Eughoojee Bh6s- 
lay, 383. Appointed viceroy of Bengal, 
398. Defeats Serefraz Khan, who is 
slain, 398. His vigorous government, 
398. Admite the demands of the Mah- 
rattas, 398. Hia death, 422 
AliwM, battle of, 673 
Allahabad, Bullabhi inscription at, 62, 
The treasury of, seized by Prince Selim, 
272. The fortress seized by the Haw&b 
of Oudh, 439. Reserved for the em- 
peror, 463. Ceded to the Mabrattas, 
477. The cession not permitted by the 
English, 483. But confirmed by the 
Council, 485. Ceded to the Eng iah, 
534, Mutiny of the Sepoys at, 727. 
Saved by Captain Brasyer, 727. In- 
vested by the mutineers, 735. Visited 
by cholera, 736 

Alia-ood-deen, King of Bengal. JSee Mul- 
lik Aly Moobanik 

Alla-ood-deen, King of Kashmere. -fW 
Ally Sheer 

Alla-ood-deen, Prince of Ghoor, defeats 
Sooltan B4lir&m of Ghuzny, 89. Gives 
the city up to pillage, 89. His death, 90 
Alla-ood-deen Hussun Gungoo Bahmuny, 
Zuffur Khan takes the title of, 117, 159. 
His career, 159. Crowned king of the 
Deccan, 159. Makes Gooibnrgah his 
capital, 169. Makes his old master 
Gungoo his treasurer, 159. Marches 
towards Guzerat; 160. Extent of his 
dominions, 16' ». His death. 160 
Alla-ood-deen Imfid Shah succeeds to the 
throne of Berar, 192. His capital city, 
Gawilgnrh, 192, Endeavours to renlaoe 
Mahmoocl Shahatlleetier, 193. Retakee 
' Mahore from Ameer Peered, 193, At 
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war with Aliiaednugger, 193, 209. I^ses 
great part of his dominions, 193. Holds 
Benir for the King of Onzerat, 193, 
Joins Khandesh and Guzerat, and de- 
feats the King of Alimednugger, 209. 
His death, 193 

4lia-ood-deen KMljj, nephew of King 
Julal-ood-deen of I)ehly, 103. Reduces 
the Hindoos of Bhilsa, 103. Becomes 
governor of Oudh, 1U3. Hia expedition 
to the Deccan, 103. Defeats the Hin- 
doos near Bllichpoor, 104. Obtains 
immense plunder at DOogurh, 104. Re- 
turns to Kun'a, 105. Conspires against 
his uncle, whom he causes to be mur- 
dered, 105. Marches upon Dehly, and 
crowned king, 105. Sends an expedi- 
tion to Mooltan, 105. Puts the late 
king’s sons to death, 100. His govern- 
ment, 100. Marries the queen of Guze- 
rat, 106. Drives the Moghuls out of 
India, 106. Wounded at Runtunbhore, 
106. Puts his uncle, Rookn Khan, to 
tieath, 107. Takes Runtunbhore, 107. 
His civil administration, 107. Sends 
an expedition to Wumngul, 107. Re- 
duces Chittore, 107. Sends an expedi- 
tion under the slave MuHik Kafoor to 
D6ogurh, 1(>8. And to Wurungul, 109. 
Increase of his wealth and magnificence 
of his capital Dehly, 110. His vexa.- 
tions. 111. His death, 111 
Aila-ood-deen Klhil|y, conspires against 
his brother, and imprisoned, 144 
Alla-ood deen Lody, sends an expedition 
' against Dehly, which is defeated by the 
Emperor Hoomayoon, 235 
Alla-ood-deen Musaood, succeeds to the 
throne of Dehly, 9S. His profligacy, 98. 
Deposed and put to death, 98 
Alla-ood-deen Shah II. Bahmuny, suc- 
ceeds to the throne of the Deccan, 168. 
His kindness to his brother Mahomed, 
1(58. Who conspires against him, 169. 
Defeats Mahomed, whom he pardons 
and gives the estate of Raichore, 1«9. 
Invadesand reduces the Konkan, 169. 
At war with Khandesh and Guzerat, 
169. And with Beejanugger, 170, 
Peace concluded, 171. His govern- 
ment, 1 71. Sends an expedition to the 
Konkan, 171. Massacres the foreign 
troops in the fort of Chakun, 171. 
Leads an army against the King of 
Guzerat. 171. His death, 171 
Alla-ood-deen Shah Bahmuny II,, suc- 
ceeds to the throne of the Iteccan, 183. 
Deposed and put to death, 183 
Alla-<K>d-<ieen, Syed, succeeds to the 
government of Dehly, 125. Abdicates, 
125. Adopts Bheilole Lody as his 
successor, 125 

Ally Adil Shah succeeds to the throne of 
jSeeJapoor, 297. Restores the Sheea 
faith in his dominions, 297. Enters 
Into an ailiar.ce with RamrHj of Beeja- 
; , . „ Hugger, and invades Ahmednugger, 
307. The fort of which is besieged. 
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butthesi^eraised, 298, 307. Renews 
the fortiiications of Nuldioog, 298. 
Forms a combination against tlie 
Rajah of Beejanugger, 298, 306. Mar- 
ries Chhnd Beeb^ of Ahmednugger, 
and obtains the fort of Sholapoor as 
her dowTy, 298. Gives his sister in 
marriage to Hoosein Nizam Shah of 
Ahmednugger, 298. At the defeat of 
the Rajah of Beejanugger at Talikoto, 

299, 300. Besieges Goa, but repulsed 
with severe loss. 800. Makes a desuitoi-y 
campaign in Ahniednr^ger, 300, 309. 
Captures Buiikapoor and Dharwar, 

300. His later operations, 301. Assas- 
• sinated, 301. His public works at 

Beejapoor, 301 

Ally Adil Shah 11., succeeds to the 
throne of Beejapoor, 334. War de- 
clared against him by Aurungzebe, 
334. Beejapoor besieged, but a hasty 
peace concluded, 335. Sends a forte 
against Sivajee. who destroys it, 337, 
338. Takes the field, and recovers lost 
territory, 338. His death, 344 
Ally Bereed Shah, of Beeder, joins a 
Mahomedan coalition against Beeja^ 
nugger, 298. At the great battle of 
Talikote. 299 ; 

Ally Gchur, Prince Royal of Dehly, es- 
capes to Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah and takes 
the field, 438. Forms a league for the 
invasion of Bengal, 438. Advances 
into Behar, 438. Invests Patna, 438. 
But raises the siege, 439. Murder of 
.his father the emperor, 448. His son 
Jnwan Bukht raised to the throne, 449. 
A;ly Gobur ascends the throne as Shah 
Allum,451 

Allygurh, fort of, captured by General 
Lake, 556 

Ally Hussein, adopted by and appointed 
to succeed as Nawab of the Oarnatic, 
648. Set aside by Lord Wedesley, 
6+9 

Ally J&h rebels against his father, 532. 
Made prisoner, and poisons himself, 
632 

Ally Khan, Rajah of Khanddsh, submits 
to the Emperor Akbur, 270. Joins the 
Moghuls at the battle of Soopa, 271. 
Killed, 271 

Ally Merdan Khan, Persian governor of 
Kandahar, 830. Gives up Kandahar 
to the Emperor Shah Jehdn, 330. 
Invades Balkh in conjunction with 
Rajah Jugut Singh, 330. Succeeds, 
330 

Ally Mordd, Ameer of Sinde, his covf- 
duct to his kinsmen, (>61, Found 
guilty of forgery, and his lands re- 
sumed, 698 

Ally, Nizam, See Nizam Ally 
Ally, Shah, son of Boorhan Nizam 
Shah I., a competitor for the throne 
of Ahmednugger, 313. Supported 
Nehung Khan, 313. Cut off, and 
perishes, 318 
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AUy Sheer, his contest with hit brother 
Jumsheed, 130, Ascends the throne 
of Kaahmere, under the title of Alla- 
ood-deen, 130. His death, 1 30 
July Tebir found unhurt on the battle- 
field, and adopted by his uncle, the 
Emperor Bahadur Shah, 358 
Almanacs, Hindoo, their prophecies 
715 

Almeida, Don Francis, defeats the King 
of Guzerat in a naval action, 138. 
Arrives in India with the title of 
Viceroy, 222, Defeats of his fleet, 222. 
Keceives reinforcements, and captures 
the Mahomedan positions, 222, De- 
stroys Dahul, 222. Destroys the Maho- 
niedan fleets at Dm, 222. His cruelty, 
222. Eesigns his authority, 222. 
Killed by Kaffirs, 222 
Almeida, Lorenzo, bis death at the 
battle of Choule, 222 
AIrndrah occupied by Colonel Gardner, 
579. Possession of, completed by 
Colonel Nicoll, 579. Mutiny i,f Sepoys 
at, 725 

Alp Khan, asc^ds the throne of Malwah 
under the title of Hooshung Ghoory, 
140. Besieged in Dhar, and deprived 
of his authority, 140. Becovers his 
dominions, 141. Defeated at the battle 
of Kalliada, 141. His death, 141. His 
buildings at Mandoo, 142 
Alptmgeen, becomes King of Ghuzny, 77 
Altmish. Shumsh-oc^-deen 
Aiuf Khan, brother of the King of Debly, 
l)e8ieges and takes Mooltan, 105, 106. 
Takes the sons of the late king, 106. 
Captures Anhulwara, and obtains im- 
mense booty, 106. Captures Ddwul 
D6vy, and carries her to Dehly, 109 
Aluf Khan Toghluk, compels Deogurh to 
submit, 118. Besieges "Wnrungul, 113. 
Which submits, 114. His enthusiastic 
reception at Dehly, 114. Ascends the 
throne at the death of his father, 114. 
His character, 114. Takes the title of 
Mahomed Toghluk, 114. His immense 
largesses, 114. Induces the Moghuls 
to retire on payment of a ransom, 115. 
Subjugates the Deccan and annexes 
Lufchnow and Chittagong, 115. Sends 
an expedition to China, 115. Flays 
Baha-ood-deen alive, 115. Changes his 
capital fmn Dehly to D^Oi^rli, 115. 
His inhumanity, 116. Subdues a rebel- 
lion in Mooltan, 116. Massacres the 
inhabitants of the Dooiib,116, Marches 
against Bengal and Malabar, 116. 
Bttrial of his tooth at Bheer, 116. Purs 
down various i^bellions and insurrec- 
tions, 117. His death, 117. Eisunouiet 
reign, 117 

Alum Ally, imperial general, slain in 
action, 870 

Alumgeer II., succeeds to the throne of 
Dehly, 421. Falls under his vMer’s 
control, 447. Murdered, 448 

Amboor, battle of, 405 
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Amboyna, the Dutch expelled from, 28S 
Execution of twelve Englishmen al 
387. Captured by the British, 573 ^ 

Ameer Bereed, becomes prime minister 
of the Deccan, 182. Makes the King 
Mahmood Shah II. prisoner, 182 193 
Deposes his son, Alla-ood-deen Shab II.* 
183. Marries the queen, 183. Tak^ 
Mahore, which is recaptured by the 
King of Berar, 193. Succeeds his 
father Kassim at Beeder, 197. Ch- 
gamses a confederacy against the King 
defeats him, 

198. Hts intrigues with the Bcgent of 
Beejanugger, 199, 200. Invests Gool- 
burgab, 200. But raises the siege, 201 
Forms a league against Beejanugger. 

202. Joins Boorhan Nizam Shah 
against Ismail Adii Shah, who defeats 
them, 203. His intrigues with the 
commander of the Beejapoor forces, 

temtory invaded by Ismail 
Adil Shah, who completely defeats him. . 

203. Retires to Oodgheer, 204. Cap- 

tnred in his bed, and taken to King 
Ismail, 204. Renews his intrigues, 
20t>. Joins the King of Ahmednugger, 
and defeats the King of Beejapoor, 296. 
His death, 296 - » 

-^^eer Khan, Prince, becomes King of 
Kashmero under the title of Ally Shah 
130. Loses his throne, 1.31. Recog' 
nised as the head of the Patlins, 569. 
His predatory movements, 569. Hia 
Pmdharees, 570. Attacks the Rajah 
of Nagpoor, 570. Checked by British 
forces, but not suppressed, 570. Joins 
a lea|ae ^ native states against the 
Bntish, o79. Ravages Rajpootana, 579, 
His army, 586, Offer of the Marquis 
of Ha«^ing8 to him, 586. Settles with 
the Bntish government, 594 
Ameer Singh, his succession as Rajah of 
T^jore confirmed by the Board of 
Directors, 548. But set aside, 548. 
Surrenders the fort of Malown, 579. 
Induces the Goorkhas to renew the 
war with the British, 580 
Amerkote, the Emperor Hoomayoon^s 
reception at, 238 

Am^thee, Rajah of, subinits to the British 
government, 765. But escapes, 765 
Amheist. Lord, reaches India as gover- 
nor-gen6i5d, 604. Declares war against 
Burmah, 605. DissatMaction of the 
Oo^ of Directors at its cost, 608, 
Orders Sir D. Ochterlony to withdraw 
his proclamation and troops, 609* Hia 
dismay at the result, 610* Orders the 
siege of Bhurtpoor, 610. Crested an 
®®1» 611. Makes Simlah a vice-iegal 
sanatorium, 611. Effects of hSs tor 
m the north-west provinces, 611, 

Reigns and leaves India, 612 
Amjnd-ool-Moolk appointed pdme laSti. 
ister at Hyderabad, 696 

c^ed to fl-e EmU iBflta OempM^-, 
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Amr»vttti, Boolhut temple of,» 52, 59 
Amrat KAo, the P6sliwalii’s illegitimate 
brother, proposes the assassination of 
Sindia, 537. Attacked by Sindia, 537, 
His intrignes, 553 . Plimders the coun- 
try towards Nassuk, 654. Retires on a 
pension, 554 

Amusements of the people of India* 14, 
17,18 

Amyatt, Mr., sent to the Nawdb, 459. 
Killed, 459 

Anchid4va visited by the Portuguese, 218. 

Their fort built at, 221 
Anderson, Lieutenant, accompanies 
Khan Singh to Mooltan, 679. Where 
he is wounded, 680. Murdered, 680 
Andhra dynasty, 64, 58, 73 
Andrada, Peraando Perez de, reaches 
Canton, 224 

Andrada, Dom ‘Luis de, Portuguese com- 
mander, repulses the Ahmednugger 
foro^ before Choule, 300 
Andrews, Mr., sent to negotiate with 
Hyder Ally, 473 

Angria, Toolajee, his piracies, 416. His 
fort of Severndroog captured, 416. 
His fleet burned, and G-heriah taken, 
417 

Anhulwara, capital of Guzerat, taken by 
Sooltan Mahmood, 84. Captured by the 
Mahomedans, 106. Taken by Mozuffer 
Khan, 134 

Anjeddva, loss of English on the island of, 
S90 

Ankoos Khan, Beejapoor general, keeps 
the besiegers of the city in check, 302 
An.son, General, commander-in-chief, 
takes the field against the Sepoy rebels, 
723, 724. Advances on Dehly, but dies 
of cholera, 724 

Anund D6o, Rajah of Kashmere, 129. 
His death. 130 

Anund B4o, adopted as MAhirajah of 
Jhansy, 702. But the adoption not 
allowed, 703 

Aanndpal becomes Rajah of the Punjab, 
80. Defeated by Mahmood of Ghuzny, 
81,82. Admitted to terms by Mahmood, 
82. Who sacks Lahore, 83. And com- 
pels Anundpal to fly to Ajmere, 83 
Anundrij, Rajah of Vizagapatam, his in- 
surrection agamst the French, 435. 
Assisted by Olive, 435. Joins Colonel 
Forde, and marches with him against 
M. Oonfians, 436 

Auwur-ood-deen becomai governor of 
Arcot, 884 

A nwur-ood-deen, or Anvnir Sahib, made 
Nawib of the Carnatic, 400. Sends 
troops ag^nst Dupleix, who defeats 
them, 402. Abandons the English, 
402. Defeated and slain at Amboor, 
■■405. 

A ppa Bulwunt, Mahratta general, uver- 
‘runs Mysore, 474, 475 
A ppa Dcsaye Nepankur gives in his alle- 
giattce to tbe British, and confirmed in 
Wa .possessions, 699 


Appa &i,hib, regent of ISagpoor, makes a 
treaty with the British, 585. Causes 
the idiot rajab to be strangled, and 
himself to be proclaimed, 690. Attacks 
the British troops with Ms whole army, 
but repulsed, 591. Surrenders himself 
to the Resi(&t, 691. Who keeps him 
prisoner, 595. Ordered to be confined 
in Allahabad, but escapes on the way, 
696, 597. Receives assistance from 
Cheetoo Pindharee, 597. Receives pro- 
tection from the Rajah of Joudhpoor, 
697 

Arabs, surrender of, in Malligaom, 597 
Ajrto. succeeds Eootub-ood-deen as king 
of India, 95. Deficient in vigour and 
r^olution, 95. Deposed by Shumah- 
ood-deen jUtmish, 95 
Aravulli mountains, 3 
ArcMtecture, commencement of , in India, 
51. That of the Chdla dynasty, the 
Dravidian, 67. Development of, in the 
southern mediaeval kingdoms, 67. The 
buildings of the Chald%a dynasty, 71. 
The Mahomedan works in Ahraedabad, 
135. Buildings of the Deccan during 
the Bahmuny dynasty, 184. Character 
of Mahomedan architecture in India, 
228, 229. Of the time of IbraMm Adil 
Shah II., 805 

Arcot, Anwur-ood-deen becomes governor 
of, 884. Taken by Kasir Jung, 404. 
Lieut. Clive’s exp^ition to, 409. Be- 
sieged by Ohunda SaMVa troops, who 
are driven back, 409. A mock capitu- 
lation of, to Lally, 441. Attacked by 
Coote, and surrenders, 443. Invested 
by Hyder AUy, 600. Capitulates, 501 
Arghoon dynasty of Sinde, 158 
Argoam, battle of, 557 
Ankara, battle of, 524 
ArkuUy Khan, governor of Mooltan, 105. 
Refuses the throne of Dehly, 105. De- 
feated by Aluf Khan, and blinded and 
put to death, 106, 106 
Arraegoor, English factory established at, 
387. The first place fortified by the 
English in India, 388 
Army, Lord Clive’s difficulties with the, 
464. Mutiny of the Europeans checked 
by the native regiments, 464. Corporal 
punishment re-established in the, 667. 
Revolt of the native troops (.see Sepoys). 
Number of troops in British India in 
1868-9, 799 

Amee, Rajah Sahib and the French de- 
feated by Clive at, 409 
Arracan, its fertility, 608 
Arrah, attack of the rebel Sepoys at, 738. 

Mr. Boyle’s defence. 738 
Arrian, his list of Indian kings, 41 
Arslin deposes Musaood III. of Ghuzny, 
and usurps the throne, 88. Defeated 
by the Seljuks, and fl.ies to India, 88. 
IMt to death, 88 

Artillery first mentioned in Indian wars. 
161 

Aryans, their conquest of India, 38. 
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Period of their invasion, 38. Their re- 
ligious works, 40. Locality of their 
first settlement, 41, Their progress 
southwards, 57 

Asa Aheer, Prince, founds Aseergurh, 
147, Which is treacherously taken by 
Mullik Nusseer, 147, Put to death, 
148 

Aseergurh, fastness of, taken by MuHik 
Nusseer, King of KhandSsh, 147. De- 
scription of it, 147. Besieges, and taken 
by the Emperor Akbur, 272. Fortress 
of, captured by Nizam-ool-Moolk, 370. 
Ceded in perpetuity to the P&hwah, 
447. Surrendered to Sir J. Malcolm, 
596 

Ashbtirnham, General, appointed to com- 
mand the forces in China, 715 
Ashta, defeat of Mahratta horsemen at. 
590 

Aakary, Mirza, son of the Emperor Babur, 
appointed governor of Mewat, 234. 
Joins his brother Hoomayoon, after 
hia defeat, 237. Holds Kandahar for 
his brother KamrAn, 249. Surrenders 
it to his brother, the emperor, 249 
Asof Khan, prime minister to the Em- 
peror Shah Jehan, suppresses a rebel- 
lion of Prince Shahriar, 326. Besieges 
Beejapoor, but without result, 828 
Asof Khan Uzbek, reduces Gima, and 
retains the spoil, 261. Declares his 
independence, 261 

Asof-ood-Dowlah becomes vizier of Oudh, 
485. His death, 534 
Asdka, King of Maghada, 51. His do- 
minions, 51. His character and acts, 
51. Becomes a Boodhist, 61. His 
intercourse with Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt, 51. His architecture, 61. His 
death, 52. Division of his empire. 52. 
His successors. 63. His edicts engraved 
upon rocks, 60 

Assam, difficulties in, 606. Occupied by 
Colonel Eichards, 606. Ceded to Eng- 
land, 608. Value of the province, 
60S. Tea cultivation of, 608 
Arfsaye, battle of, 555 
Assud Khan, Beejapore General, routs 
the Beeder forces, 203. Appointed 
protector of the kingdom, 206, Be- 
comes minister of the King of Bee- 
japoor, his offers to the Portuguese 
for the surrender of Prince Abdoolla, 
282. His wealth given to them, but 
they refuse to perform their promise, 
282. Eetires to his estates, 296. Ee- 
leases his master from his difficulties, 
296. Defeats the King of Golcondah, 
296. His loyalty, 297 
Assud Khan, Aarungzebe’s general, sent 
against Gingee, but unable to take it, 
353, Sees the bodies of his son and of 
the Emperor JehAhdAr Shah dragged 
throngh the streets of Dehly, 363. 
Submits to the Emperor Bahadur Shah, 
tmd pardoned, 359. Protects the fugi- 
tive Emperor JehAndAr Shah, 368 


AUR 

Astrology, influence of, over the Hindoc*. 

715 * 

Athletic exercises of the people of India, 

Attock, fort of, defended by Major Her- 
bert, 687 

Auckland, Lord, becomes governor-gene, 
ral, 635. Passes the ‘ Black Act,’ 635, 
Has to decide the succession to the 
throne of Oudh, 685. His minute on 
Oudh, 636. Eefuses to assist Dost 
Mahomed of Afghanistan^ 637. Sends 
Lieutenant Bumes on a mission to sia- 
bool, 638. His curt letters to Dost 
Mahomed, 639. Sends Mr. Macnagh- 
ten to Eunjeet Singh, 639. Sends an 
expedition from Bombay to Karrack, 
640. His Simlah manifesto, 640, 641 . 
The war in Afghanistan, 641-6441 
Created an earl, 644. Determines to 
keep the troops at Kabool, 647, His 
prostration of mind and body at th* 
misfortunes in Afghanistan, 652. Suc- 
ceeded by Lord Ellenborough, 652, 
His acts, 652 

Aimgler, President, defends Bombay, 891. 
Puts down a mutiny of the garrison, 
392, Separates the civil servants into 
classes, 892 

Aurungabad, city of Kirkee changed to, 
833. Bussy’s march on, 435. Order re- 
stored by him, 435. Part of province of, 
ceded to the PA8hwah,447. The greater 
part^ of, ceded to the Mahrattas, 452. 
Partial mutiny of the Sepoys at, 760 
Aurungzebe, Prince, left aa a hostage 
with his grandfather, the Emperor 
JehAngeer, 324. Sent to supersede his 
brother MoorAd in Balkh, 830. His 
disastrous retreat, 330. Besieges Kan- 
dahar unsuccessfully, 830. Sent aa 
■riceroy to the Deccan, 330-838. Pounds 
Aurungabad, 833. His successful civil 
government, 383. His campaign in 
Golcondah, 834. Sacks Hydembad, 
884. Besieges the king in the city of 
Golcondah, 834. Concludes peace, 334. 
Captures the city of Beeder, 384. Be- 
si^es Beejapoor, 835. Hears of his 
father s illness, and concludes peace, 

335. Proceeds to Hindostan to con- 
tend with his brother DAra for the 
throne, 335. Character of his three 

brother 

MoorAd in Malwah, 885. Defeats his 
DAra, and deposes his father, 

336. Usurps the government, and im- 
prisons MoorAd, 336. Death of his 
father, pe. His intercourse with 
Sivajee, 387. His letter to Sivajee 
mioted, 337. Has his brother DA: » 
tned and beheaded in prison, 338. 
Sends a force against his brother 
Shoojah, 838. Who is defeated and 
disappears, 338. Sends his son Sooltan 
Mauzum with Eajah Jey Singh tc 
check the Mahrattas, 839. HisirotiTe 
in regard to Sivajee, 340. Who join* 
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3«y Sicgh m liis campaign, 340. In- 
vites Sivajee to court, 340. "^o escapes 
in disguise, 341. His alarm, 341. Oi'ders 
Sivajee to be arrested, 341. But Ms 
w my defeated by Sivajee, 341. Recalls 
bis SOD Sooltan Mauzum and Molmbut 
Khan, 341. And replaces them by Khan 
Jehan, 342. Rebellion of the Afghans, 
842. Aurungzebe proceeds against 
them, 342. Returns to quell distur- 
bances at Dehly, 342, Puts down the 
sect of Sd,tnarami6s, 342. And mas- 
sacres the Hindoos, 342. Imposes the 
capitation-tax on Hindoos, 342. Be- 
velopment of his austerity and fanati- 
cism, 343. Bad effect of his policy, 343. 
His war with the Rajpoots, 343. Re- 
bellion of his son, Prince Akbiir, 344. 
Break up of the Rajpoot confederacy, 
344. Makes peace with the Rajah of 
Jondhpoor, 344. Sends an army against 
Sivajee, who had declared his indepen- 
dence, 345. Removes SGbian Jeh4n, and 
appoints Dil4re Khan regent, 346. His 
alarm at the progress of Sivajee, 346. 
Arrives in the Deccan, 348. His policy, 
348. Failure of his campaign, 349. 
Renewal of the campaign, 849. Invades 
Beejapoor, 349. And invests the for- 
tress, 349. Sends Khan Jehh.n against 
Grolcondah, 349. Capitulation of Beeja- 
poor, 350. Prince Muh-zzim concludes 
a convention with Golcondah, 350. 
Against which the emperor declares 
war, 350. And puts an end to the 
Kootnb Shahy dynasty, 851. Puts 
Sumbhajee and his friend Knloosha to 
death, 852. Sends an army to G-ingee, 
which it fails to take, 352, 353. Foiled 
by the Mahratta leaders in the Deccan, 
353. Gingee finally taken by escalade, 
353. Resumes the war with the Mah- 
rattas, 354, His plan of campaign, 354. 
Takes Sattara, 354. And some main 
forts of the Mahrattas, 354. Popularity 
of the war with the Moghuls, 355. 
Rebellion of the Rajpoots and Jhts, 355. 
Second Beydur rebellion, 355. The 
emperor’s letter to Phm Nalk, 356. 
Besieges Wakingerah, but without ef- 
fect, 356. Opens negotiations with the 
MaMattas, 956. Retreat of the im- 
perial forces to Ahmednugger, 356, 
Attacked on the way with loss, 856. 
Retaliates on the English, 393, 394. 
Grants them privileges to trade, 394. 
His death, 856. His character and 
bad effects of his policy, 857. R^nlts 
of his will, 357, 858 

kntmil, M., joins Mozuffer Jung and 
Chunda Sahib with a Fi-ench force, 405 

Ava, revolution at, and dethronement of 
■the khig' of, 694 

Ayacotta, town of, purchased by the 
Rajah of Travancore, 521. Demanded 
bjTippoo,522 

* Ayeen Akburi,* Mr, Gladwin’s transla- 
ticoM! thei 278 


BAH 

Azeem-ood-Dowlah, becomes Haw&b of 
the Carnatic, 548 

Azeez Koka, Mirza, governor of Malwah, 
267. Viceroy of Guzerat, 268. Attempts 
to annex Kattiawar, but fails, 268. 
Captures Joonagurh, 268. King Mo- 
zuffer given up to him, 269 

Azim, Prince, son of the Emperor An- 
rungzebe, sent to reduce the Mahratta 
force in the north, 349. Fails, 348. 
Marches into the Deccan, and takes 
Sholapoor, 348. Retreats, 349. Ad- 
vances with his father on Beejapoor, 
849. Dominions left him by his father, 

357. Defeated by his brother Mudzzim, 
and slain, 358. His sons also slain, 358 

Azim Jdh claims the throne of the Car- 
natic, 688 

Azim Khan defeats the Beejapoor army, 
328 

Azim Oolla Khan, agent in England to 
NAna Sahib, 717. His stories of Eng- 
land’s weakness, 717, 718. His progress 
with his master, 722. Dies in the 
jungles of Nipffl, 766 

Azimgurh, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 727, 
Order maintained by Mr. Venables at,7S5 

Azim-ush-Shdn, son of Prince Muazzim, 
called up by his father from Bengal, 

358. His contest with his brothers for 
the throne, 361. Drowned in the 
Ravee, 361. His son Feroksidr, 362 

Azmut-ool-Moolk defeated by Ahmed 
Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger, 207 


"D A'BITN, Afghan chieftain of Bengal, 
rebels, but defeated, 234 
Babur, rules Kabool, 127, 280. Invited 
to India, 127, 231 . Defeats the King 
of Dehly at Paniput, 127, 231. Restores 
order in Kasbmere, 132. His descent 
and birth, 230. His fortunes and 
career, 231, His autobiography, 230, 
231, 234. Proclaimed Emperor of 
India, 231. Defeats a Hindoo army at 
Sikry, 232, 233. His other conquesrs, 
233. His death, 233. His burial- 
place, 233. His career, 233, 234 
Bactrians, Greek, their invasions of 
Northern India, 55 
Badaon, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 
Bahadoor Khan, Khan, reunion of the 
rebel Sepoys under, at Bareilly, 753 
Bahadur Bunda, ineffectually besieged by 
The Nizam, 523 

Bahadur Khan Farooky, of Khandfesh, 
gives his daughter in marriage to 
Prince Moor Ad, 271 

Bahadur Khan Geelany attacks Boeja- 
poor, but defeated, 186 
Bahadur Khan Lohauy, governor of 
Behar, declares Ms independence, 127 
Bahadtu: Khan Uzbek, rebels and is taken 
prisoner by the Emperor Akbnr, 262 
Bahadur Nahir of Meerut helps Aboo Buki 
•to regain Dehly, 121. Faik to plunde* 
the city, 121 
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Bahadtif Nizam Shall, infaAfc son of 
Ibrahim Nizam Shah, 313. Sent to a 
fortress, 313. The fort of Ahmednugger 
defended by Ohand Beebee in his 
cause, 313. She causes him to be 
crowned, 314. Sent to the Empe- 
ror Akbur, and confined in G-walior, 316 
Bahadur Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of G-uzerat, 145. Con-spiracy against 
h.m, 145. Takes Mandoo, and makes 
the king of Malwah prisoner, 145. 
Joins a lea ue against Ahmednugger, 
which is de eated, 209, 210, 291, 292. 
And its king humiliated, 210. His 
Increased power, 235. Helps Alla- 
ood-deen Lody against Dehly, 235. 
Takes Chittore, 235. Defeated by the 
Emperor Hoomayoon, and compelled 
to take refuge at Diu, 235, 292. Forms 
an alliance with the Portuguese, and 
c des them Bassein and Diu, 282. 
Killed at Diu, 282, 293 
Baha ’ ur Shah (see also Muizzim, Prince), 
crowned Emperor, 359. Pardons 
Prince Azim’s adherents, 359. Marches 
against his brother Prince Ktlmbuksh, 
who is slain in action, 359. Pro- 
ceeds to Bajp^-otana. 360, His cain- 
paign against the Sikhs, 861, His 
death, 361. His character, 361. Con- 
test between his sons, 861 
Bah^ur Shah. See Mahomed Bahddur 
Shah, icing of Dehly 
Baha-ood-deen, viceroy of the Deccan, 
rebels, 115. Given up to the King of 
Dehly. and flayed alive, 115 
Bahmuny dynasty of the Deccan, 117, 
159-184. Review of its character. 


183 

Bahoor, defeat of the French at, by 
Major Lawrence, 410 
Bailhe, C« lonel. attacked by Tippoo, 50«. 
Surrounded by Hyder’s army, and 
surrenders, 600. Some of his men 
massacred, 600 

Baird, Genm»l, leads the storming party 
at toingapatam, 542 
BMza Bye, her quarrel with her adopted 
son, 631. ObUged to retire from Gwa- 
lior, 631 

Uaja, cave temples at. 54 ^ 

Bajee Rdo, succeeds his father as Pfish- 
wah of Mahratta, 873. His measures, 
373. Retaliates on Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
375. Defeats Dhabiry near Baroda, 

375. Becomes supreme without a rival, 

376. Comes to an agreement with 
Nizam-ool-Moolk. 376. His measures, 
376. Obtains Jhansy and estates 
In Kalpee, 376. Obtains the govern- 
ment of Malwah, 377. Presses his 
demands on Malwah andGuzerat, 877. 
Attacked by the imperial forces, 877. 
Marches upon Dehly, 878, Retreats on 
payment of his expenses, 378. Renews 
his demands, 381. Strengthens him- 

with alliances, 881. Encounters 
opposition from Ms own officers, 381. 


BAL 

His difficult position, 381. His death, 
381. His character and acts, 381 

Bajee Rio, Ms influence over the young 
Pishwah, 633. Who commits suicide, 
and nominates Bajee his successor, 
533 Opposes his brother Chimnajee 
Rio, who is adopted by the widow of 
the late P6shwah, 535. Sent to Hin- 
dostan, 536. Intrigues for the P6sh- 

' wahship, 536. Finally invested as P6sh- 

wah, 536. His perfidy, 536. Confinns 
the treaty of Mhar, 537. Revokes the 
treaty, 538, 645. Swears to be true to 
Nana Purnawees, 544. His intrigues 
against the English, with whom he 
declines a suteidiary alliance, 545. 
Congratulates the governor-general on 
his victory over Tippoo Sooltan, 545. 
His war with Kolapoor, 546. Joins 
Sindia, and defeated by Holkar, 647. 
Flies into the fortress of Singurh, 547. 
Executes the treaty of Bassein with the 
English, 647. And confirms the treaty 
of Mhar, 547, Military operations to 
support him, 654. Reaches Poona, 554. 
Joins a league of native states against 
the British, 579. His intrigues, 581. 
Raises a brigade of Sepoys under Cap- 
tain Ford, 681. His adviser Trimbuk- 
jee Dainglia, 582* Increases his arniy, 
682. Re-establishes his secret agencies, 
682. Instigates the murder of Gunga 
Dhur Shastree, 582. Surrenders Trim- 
bukjee DaingHa to the British, 583. 
Escape of Dainglia, who raises troops, 
583, Agrees to the demand of the 
governor-general, 583. Executes a new 
treaty, 583. Terms of the treaty, 583. 
^nda money "to Sindia, 686. Breaks 
into war, 687. His peaceful professions 
and covert proceedings, 587. Satisfies 
Sir John Malcolm, but rouses Mr. 
Elphinstone’s suspicions, 587, His 
scheme of corrupting the English offi- 
cers and their Sepoys, and assassinating 
Mr. Elphinstone, 587. His threaten- 
ing position at the Duss^ra at Poona, 
588. Advances his army, and is met 
bv the British, 688, Abandons Poona, 
and flies to Sattara, 589. Pursued by 
the victors, 689, Witnesses the fight 
at Korygaom, 590. His flight to the 
north, 690. His dominions annexed 
by the govemor-geneml, 691, Cor- 
responds with Appa Sahib of Nagpoor, 
590. His intrigues at Indoor, 592 . 
Assisted by Appa Sahib, 596. His force 
routed at Sewnee, 5.95. Sues for pmee^ 
595. Terms demanded from him, 596. 
Pensioned, and resides at Bithoor, 506. 
His death, 698* His adopted" son, Nina 
Sahib, 698 

Bila Rio, joins his brother, Nina Sahib, 
.and outflanks General Windham., 746. 
.Driven into the jungles of Nipil, whete 
he dies, 766 

Balapoor, battle of, 370. Ceded to tiio 
Mahrattas, 475 : 
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Balasore, Bnglisli factory established at, 
h89 

Balkh, residence of Subooktugeen of 
Ghuzny, 78. Successfully invaded by 
the Moghuls under Ally Merdan Khan, 
330 

Ballaiee Bao, son of Bajee E4o, succeeds 
as P^shwah, 381. Benews bis demands 
upon Malwab, 382. Encamps near the 
Kerbuddah, and negotiates with the 
court, 382, 383. Joins Aliverdy Khan 
against Eughoojee Bhdslay, 383. 
Who is defeated, 383. His reward, 
383, His office confirmed hereditarily, 
412, 413. Acts in the interest of Ghazee- 
ood-deen, 412. At war with Salabut 
Jung, 413, An armistice concluded, 
413, Obtains a cession of the country 
between the Tapty and Godavery, 414. 
Invades Mysore, 415. Visits the Car- 
tiatic, 415. Joins the Bombay govern- 
ment in suppressing piracy, 416. Be- 
ceives Sevemdroog, and cedes Bancoote 
to the English, 416. Joins Salabut 
Jung in besieging Savanoor, 417. 
H is intrigues against M. Bussy, 417. 
To whom he offers service, 418. 
Oifers Clive assistance, 429. Invades 
ilysore, and cannonades Seringapatam, 
446. His demands compromised, 446. 
Betnms to Poonah, 446. Becalls his 
army from Mysore, 446. Moves against 
the Kizam, 446. is defeated and 

makes peiice, 447, Sends an army to 
invade Hindostan, 448. His son and 
heir Wiswas Bdo accompanies it. and 
is killed, 449, 450. Complete destruc- 
tion of his army at Paniput, 449, 460. 
Loses his reason, and dies, 460 
Ballajee Wishwandth, a Brahmin, be- 
comes Pdshwah of the Mahrattas, 366. 
His advice to his master, 366. Marches 
with Hoosein Ally to Dehly, 367. Dis- 
missed and his master’s claims settled, 
369. Has charge of Shao’s mother and 
family, 369. His death, 373 
Balloba Tantia, minister to Sindia, his 
intrigue respecting the Pdahwahship, 
535. Confined by Sindia, 636 
Banawassy, Kaddmba princes of, 71 
Bancoote ceded to the English, 416 
Banda captured by the British, 573 
Banda, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 
Bangalore, taken by Sivajee, 345, Cap- 
tured by Nizam Ally, 468. In- 
vested by Colonel Smith, 472. The 
sif^ raised, 472. Ceded to the Mah- 
rattas, 475. Taken by assault by Lord 
Cornwallis, 623. Who takes up his 
. position there, '624 

Bankers, Hindoo, their title of Bhdg- 
nmtty, 318 

Banking in ancient and modem times, 

21,22 , 

Bantam, the first English factory in 
India established at, 287. Be-esta- 
bliisihed m an English presidency, 388 
Baay J&m, succeeds to the throne of 


BAS , 

Sinde, 157. His kinglom. invaded by 
King Feroze T<^hluk, 157. Who takes 
the Jam to Dehly, and restores him, 
157 

Bappoo G6k]a, the Pdshwah's minister, 
587. Befusea to be concerned in 
treachery against Mr, Elphinstone, 
S8S, Bepulsed by Colonel Burr, 589. 
Defeated by General Smith and killed 
at Ashta, 590. His kindness to two 
English prisoners, 598 
Barabuttee, fort of, captured by storm# 
557 

BArdh Mahdl overrun by Colonel Wood, 
472. But recovered by Hyder Ally, 472 
Bareilly, capital city of Bohiikhund, 
451. Mutiny of Sepoys at, 724, 726, 
Bising of the Mahotnedans at, 725, 
Union of the rebel leaders at, 753, 
Operations of Sir Colin Campbell 
against, 753. Taken, but the leaders 
escape, 753 

Barlow, Sir George, succeeds Lord Corn- 
wallis as governor-general, 563. Allows 
Holkar to ravage the country, 565. 
Compelled to repress an attempt to 
form a new league. 565. His financial 
measures, 666. His arrangements for 
the local administration of the newly 
acquired provinces, 666. Transferred 
to the government of Madras, 566. 
Events there under his administration, 
571. Suppresses a mutiny of European 
officers, 572. Becalled, 573 
Barnard, Sir Henry, becomes commander- 
in-chief, 724. Advances towards 
Dehly, 724. Joined by Brigadier 
Wilson, 724. His crowds of enemies, 
729. Advances from Allypoor, 731. 
Defeats the mutineers at Bndlee Serdi, 
731. Besieges Dehly, 732. His death, 
732 

Barnet, Commodore, sent with a fleet to 
India, 400. Engages the French fleet 
off Negapatam, and retreats, 400 
Bardch. city of, taken by storm by the 
English, 488. Captured by the British, 
566 

Barbda. battle near, 375 
Barrackpoor, mutiny of three Sepoy 
r^ments at, 606, Fires at, 720. The 
Sepoy mutineers at, disarmed, 735 
Barrows in India, 39 
Barwell, Mr., appointed member of the 
Council, 480 

BasAliit Jung, usurps his brother Salahut 
Jung’s authority, 435. The great seal 
given to him, 435. Created minister 
to Salabut Jung, 445. Superseded by 
Nizam Ally, 446. Goes to Ms pro- 
vince of Adony, 446. His power re- 
duced by Nizam Ally, 467. Overruns 
Mahratta territory, 488. His treaty 
with the English, 498. Cedes Gnn- 
toof , 499 

Bassein ceded to the Portuguese, 282. 
The fort of, surrenders to the Mah- 
rattas, 397. Ceded to the English, 48B 
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Who laesiege and captnre it. 494. Ee- 
covered by the Mahrattas, 496. Treaty 
of, concluded, 547. Taken by General 
Go'iwin, 693 

BataTia, city of, submits to the British, 
573 

Bayazeed Khan, takes Lukhnour, but 
driven out by Babur, 233. Again 
rebels, 234. But defeated by Hooma* 
yoon, 234 

Bay ley, Mr. Butterworth, becomes acting 
governor-general, 612 

B&z Bahadur, King of Malwah, defeated 
by Adam Khan, 260. Eegains his 
dominions, but again dispossessed, 260. 
In the service of the Emperor Akbur, 
260. His character and eareer, 275 

Beadon, Sir Cecil, lieutenanr,-govemor of 
Bengal, animadversion on him for the 
Orissa famine, 780 

Beddr Bukht, son of Prince Azim, slain, 
.358 

Bednore, at war with the Eajah of Chit- 
tledroog, 405. Dependent on Mysore, 
455. Attacked by the English, 505. 
Capitulates, 606. The convention vio- 
lated by Tippoo, 506 

Beeder, city of, founded, 168. Taken by 
Prince AJaf Khan, 113. Description 
of, 169. Becomes the capital city of 
the Bahmuny kingdom, 169. Invested 
by the Sooltan of Malwah, but the 
siege raised, 173. Mahmood G4wan’s 
college at, 185. Territory of, invaded 
by Ismail Adil Shah, 203. Tbe ciry 
closely invested, 203. But the fort 
impregnable, 204, Given un to the 
King of Beejapoor, 204. Eeduction of, 
advised by Chungiz Khan, 309. Cap- 
tured by Aurungzebe, 3.34, 3H7. Maho- 
med GAwan's college blown np, 334 

Beejii Khan defeated and captured by Sir 
Charles Napier, 676 

Beejanugger, at war with the Deccan, 
160, 161. Besieged by Mahomed shah, 
hut peace concluded, 162. At war with 
his son Mujahid blmh, 163. Who in- 
vests the city, 163. But mtires, 163, 
Invested by King Peroze Shah of the 
Deccan, 167. Terms agreed upon, 1 67, 
The war renewed, 167, 168, 170. 
Dynasty of, 186. Its great antiquity, 

186. Vijya Raya establishes himself 
at, and names the city after himself, 

187. Probable boundaries of the city, 

188. Description of the city, 188. At 
war with the King of Beejapoor, 196, 
202. The regent Timraj defeated, I9h. 
Mahomedan troops in the service of 
the Rajah of, 295, Revolution in, 295. 
Helped by the King of Beejapoor, 296. 
Combination of Mahomedan Kings 
against it, 298, 308. Taken andsacked 
by the allies, 300. Abandoned. 300 

Beejapoor, the Adil Shahy dynasty of, 
194-206, 295-306. Description of the 
city, 195, Invaded, 197. Works of 
Toosuf Adil Shah in, 199. The Soony I 


faith restored by IbiaMm Adil Shah 
in, 295. Formation of a coalition 
against, 296. Which is defeated, 296, 
Renewed coalition, 296. The Sheea 
faith restored by Ally Adil Shah, 297. 
Feuds and jealousies of the Deccanies 
and Abyssinians, 302. Tbe city be- 
seiged by the Kings of Golcondah and 
Ahmednugger, 302. The siege aban- 
doned, 302. The separate history of, 
ceases, 304. I'he ^eat gun of, 308. 
Besieged, but the siege raised, by the 
mini^ter Asof Khan, 328. Again be 
sieged and fails, 329. The surround- 
ing countp^ plundered, 329. The city 
in the reign of Mahmood Adil Shah, 
334. War of Aurungzebe with, 334, 
The city besieged, but a hasty peace 
concluded, 335. Sivajee’s aggressions, 
837, 338. The Bejapoor army de- 
stroyed, 338. Attacked by the Mo- 
ghuls, who are repulsed, 340. Again 
attacked, but relieved, 340. Makes 
peace, 341. Pays tribute to Sivajee, 
341. Confusions consequent on the 
death of Ally Adil Shah II., 344. At- 
tacked by Sivajee, 344. The Regent 
Khowas Khan assassinated, and suc- 
ceeded by Abdool Kurreem Khan, 345. 
The southern districts annexed by 
Sivajee, 346. Noble conduct of the 
Princess Padshah Beebee, 346. The 
city besieged by the Moghuls, 846. 
Who are compelled to raise the siege, 
847. Sivajee’s treaty, 347. Invaded 
by the Emperor Aurungzebe, 349. 
Who besieges the fortress, 349, 350. 
Which capitulates, 850. Left by the 
Emperor Aurungzebe to his son Prince 
Mudzzim, 357. Ceded in perpetuity to 
the Pdshwah, 447, C^ed to the 
Mahrattas, 452 

Beejy Rai. Rajah of Bhateea, defeated 
by Mahmood of Ghuzny, 80. Puts 
himself to death, 80 

Beerbul Singh, Rajah, a favourite of the 
Emperor Akbur, 267, Sent against the 
Afghans, perishes in a defile, 267, 268 

Bdgums of Oudh, their claims supported 
by the Council of Oalcutto, 485. Trans- 
actions of Mr. Hastings with the, 513, 
614. The greater portions of their 
jagheers restored, 514 

Bebar added to Babur’s empire, 233. 
Annexed to the empiiu by Akbur, 265, 
Invaded by the Mahrattas, 382 

Bdhram becomes Sooltan of Ghuzny, 88. 
Defeated by Alia-ood-deen, 89. Fliea 
to India, and dies by the way, 89 

Beiram Khan Toorkoman, defeats Sikun- 
der Shah Soor, King of Bengal, 24><. 
Joins the Emperor Hoomayoon uc 
Peshawur, 251. At the defeat of Si- 
kunder Shah’s army, 251. Raised by 
the Emperor Akbur to the dignity of 
Khan Khanan, 254. Advises the em- 
peror to march against the Patan8,265. 
Beheads Tardy Beg Khan, 255. And 
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tlic mioiater H4moo, 256. His fre<liieat 
acts of violence, 257, 258. Estranged 
from the emperor, who dismisses him, 

258. Assassinated on his way to Mecca, 

259, His character, 259 

Beiram, Moiz-ood-deen, elected king of 
Behly, 98. Defeats his sister Knzeea 
Sultana, whom he puts to death, 98, 
Deposed and put to death, 98 
Belgaum besieged and taken by Sooltan 
Mahomed Shah II. of the Deccan, 176 
Belldl Ddo, removes from Dw6i’a Sa- 
moodra to Tonoor, 115. Joins the 
Hindoos in driving out the Mahome- 
dans, 116 

Belial Kingdom, 109. Overpowered by 
Mullik Khafoor, and its capital sacked 
by the Mahomedana, 110 
Belldls, or Hoi Sala, dynasty of the, 71. 
Their dominions, 71. Account of them, 
71 

Belliiry taken by Sivajee, 346 
Belloor, temple of, 71 
BelOchees, the, defeated by Sir Charles 
Napier, 676 

Benares, taken by the Mahomedans, 92. 
Confirmed by Clive to Rajah Bulwunt 
Singh, 463. Treaty concluded at, 483. 
Objections to the treaty, 483, 484. The 
district demanded by the Calcutta 
Council, 485. Its rajah, Cheyt Singh, 
driven away, 512. Its annmd payment 
to the English, 512. Mutiny of Sikhs 
and Sepoys at, 735 

Benee Madhoo, Rajah of Am^tliie, sub- 
mits, but escapes, 765. Pursued, 765. 
Killed by the Nipalese, 766 
Benee Rdi, captured and put to death by 
King Mahmood B^gurra, 136, 137 
Benfield, Mr., his proceedings and their 
results, 497. His claims admitted by 
Parliament, 516 

Betigal, 4. Productions of the soil, 6. 
Scenery of, 7. The PalS, kings of, 68. 
The Sena dynasty, 68. Conquered by 
Altmish, 96. Invaded by the Moghuls, 
{)8, Rebellion of the viceroy of, To- 
ghral Khan, quelled, 100. Again rebels, 
116. Mahomedan kings of, 150-152. 
Its wealth and prosperity, 162. Re- 
duced by Sh6re Khan, 242. Subse- 
quently divided into provinces, 242. 
Annexed by the Emperor Akbur, 265. 
Attacked by Eughoojee Bhbslay , 382,385. 
E:stablishmeut of Bngli^ trade at, 388, 
Proceedings of the East India Com- 
pany's servants in, 393. Abandoned 
hj the English, 394. East India Com- 
pany’s possessions in, in 1708, 395. 
listablisbment of settlements and forts 
in, 896. Prosperity of, under the go- 
vernment of Moorshid Kooly Khan, 
397, Affairs in, in 1766, 422, Esta- 
blishment of English, and destruction 
of French, power in the Carnatic, 433. 
Affairs of. in 1757 to 1760, 437, The 
‘ewany of, offered by the emperor to 
the English, 468. The military defence 
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of, undertaken by the Council of Cal- 
cutta, 462. Settlement of the arrange- 
ments, 463. Maladministration of, 481 , 
Famine of 1770, 482. Ravages of small- 
pox, 482. Events in, from 1780 toT785, 
510. Separation of the civil procedure 
from that of the revenue, 511. State 
of the finances of, 611. Mutiny of the 
officers of the army of, 633. Settlement 
of their claims, 634. Created a se a- 
rate government under a lieutenant- 
governor, 699. Floods in, in 1866-7, 
716. Works for the irrigation of, pro- 
jected and constructed, 783 

Bentinck, Lord WiUiam, recalled from 
his government of Madras, 566. Ap- 
pointed governor-general, 612. Inscrip- 
tion on his statue at Calcutta, 617, 
Character of his administration, 617. 
His financial reforms, 618. Difficulty 
of the half batta question, 618. The 
measure of resumption" of rent-free 
tenures in Bengal, 618. Abolishes 
suttee, 61 9. And Thuggee, 620. Takes 
up the question of steam communica- 
tion with England, 621 . His legal and 
judicial ref ortn s, 623. Opens the public 
service to natives, 629. Annexes Coorg, 
629. Review of his policy in regard to 
native states, 62.9. Refuses to interfere 
in Sindia’s quarrel, 630. His motives 
for non-interference, 631. His famous 
interview with Runjeet Singh at 
Roopur, 631. Sends an embassy to 
Siude, 632. Creates a medical college 
at Calcutta, 632. Resigns and leaves 
India, 632 

Berar invaded by the Mahomedans, 3 04. 
And by NusseerKhan of Khand^sh, 169. 
Becomes an independent kingdom, 182, 

192. The ImM Shahy dynasty of, 192, 

193. Ceded to the Emperor Akbur, 270. 
War of Ahmednugger with, 309. An- 
nexed to Ahmednugger, 309. Ceded to 
Prince MootM Mirza, 314. WHo 
marches to take possession of it, 314. 
Toder Mul’s revenue system introduced 
into it, 331. Held by the Mahrattas, 
452. Campaign of the Mahrattas and 
Nizam Ally against, 467, Part of, 
ceded to the English, 658. The pro- 
vince lying west of the Wnrdah river 
bestowed by Lord Wellesley on the 
Nizam, 669. Increase of cidtivation 
and prosperity during Mr. Jenldna’a 
managemeni, 612. Ceded to English 
management, 697, Its extent and 
population, 700 

Berhampoor, mutiny of European troops 
at, 767 

Berhampootex river, 2 

Bemadotte, Serjeant (afterwards King of 
Sweden), made prisoner at Cuddalore, 
505 

Berozepoor, fort of, taken by Jung 
Bahadoor’s Ohoorkas, 750 

Best, Captain Thomas, takes command 
of an armed fleet to India, 290. Do- 
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feats the Portngtiese at Snrat, 290. 
CSondiwles a tr^ty with the Emperor 
Jehdngeer, 290 

jfkitwah river, battle of the, 755 
Beydur rebemon, 352. Second rebellion, 
355 

Beydurs, aboriginal race of, 37 
Beymdroo, General Shelton, defeated by 
the Afghans at, 649 

Beyl, island of, carried by the Portuguese 
by assault, 281 , 

Bhaghmutty, Hindoo mistress of King 
Mahomed Koolly Kootub Shah, 318. 
A title for Hyderabad used by Hindoo 
bankers, 318 ^ ^ 

Bhignugger, city of (now Hyderabad), 
founded, 318 , , 

Bhaskur Punt, minister of the Peshwah, 
attacks Bengal, 382. Invades Bahar, 
and defeats Aliverdy Khan, 382. J oined 
b 7 Meer Hubeeb, who plunders Moor- 
siiidabad, 382. Levies contrihutioris, 
382. Attacked by Aliverdy Khan, and 
driven into the forests of Orissa, 382. 
Sent again to Bengal, but treacherously 
murdered, 384, 385. Compensation de- 
manded for him, 385 

Bhateea taken by Mahmood of Ghuzny, 80 
Bheels, aboriginal tribe of, 37. Beturn to 
Khand^sh, and increase its desolation, 
616. Beclaimed by Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir James) Outram, 615, Insur- 
rection of the but suppressed, 785 
Bheem Pdo, Rajah of G-uzerat, besieged 
by Sooltan Mahmood, but escapes, 84. 
Defeated by Kootub-ood*deen, 93. Who 
takes Anhulwara, 93. His temples, 133 
Bheem D6o Saloonki, King of Guzerat, 
his splendour and good government, 

Bheem R4o, his outbreak, 761. Gains 
possession of K6pul Droog, 761, At- 
tacked and killed, 761 
Bheema river, 3 

Sheer, burial of Mahomed Toghluk’a 
tooth at, 116 

Bheilole Lody, conducts the affairs of 
state in Dehly, 126. His origin, birth, 
and career, 125. At war with Mah- 
mood Shurky of Joonpoor, 126, 153. 
And with Hoosein Shah of Joonpoor, 
which he adds to his dominions, 154. 
His death, 126 

Bhilsa, reduced by Alla-ood-deen, 103 
Bh6j, Rajah of Malwah, 139 
Bh6j-Mul, Hindoo general, defeated by 
friTig Mahomed Shah, 161. Killed, 162 
Bhopdl, political condition of, in 1761, 
453. Settlement of the affairs of the 
Nawdb of, 595. Effects of non-inter- 
ference, 630. The Begum of, decorated 
with the Star of India, 771 
Bhore Ghaut carried by General Goddard, 
494 

BhOtan, war with, 777. Its unsatis- 
factory conclusion, 777 
Bhngwundas, Rajah of Jeypoor, placed 
in charge of Kabool, 266. Gives his 
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daughter In marriage to Prince Selim, 
267, Accompanies an expedition 
Kashmere, which fails, 268 
Bhurtpoor, held by the Jdts, 452. Bf<*jah 
of, joins Lord Lake against the Aiah- 
rattas, 556. Affairs of , in 1826, 609. Sir 
D. Ochterlony’s proceedings, 609, Pre- 
parations for the siege of , 610. Sto rmea 
and taken, 611. And levelled wi h the 
ground, 611. Effects of its captu e, 6lji 
Bhurtpoor, Rajah of, joins Lord Lak’e,656. 
Rendered independent of Sindia and 
the Mahrattas,559. Breaks his reaty, 
and joins Holkar, 561. Besie ed in 
Bhurtpoor, 561. Sues for peace, which 
is accepted, 562 

Bhutnair taken by Teimoor, who puts the 
defenders and inhabitants todea h, 122 
Bhuvandshwar, temple of, constructed, 
5.9 

Bickerton. Admiral, lands 4,000 men and 
sails for Bombay, 503 
Bidgeghur surrenders to Colonel Popha 
512 

Bingar, defeat of the Bahmuny army 
near, 207 

Bird, Mr. Robert Mertins, appointed to 
execute the land settlement of the 
north-west provinces, 627. His great 
services, 628 

Bithoor, selected as the residence of thfi 
last Pdshwah, 596 

Bithoor, magazine and palace of, de- 
stroyed by Havelock, 737. The rebels 
defeated by Havelock near, 738. Trea- 
sure captured at, by Brigadier Hope 
Grant, 747 

Bitunda, fort of, taken by Mahomed 
Ghoory, 91. Besieged by the Hindoos, 
but abandoned, 91 
* Black Act,’ the, passed, 635 
Black hole, the garrison of Calcutta cckw 
fined in the, 424 

Black Mountain campaign, the, 785. 
General Wylde’s operations ngainst 
the conspirators, 785 
Blake, Mr., assistant to the Resident, 
murdered at Jeypoor, 631 f 

Boigne, M, Benoit de, commands and 
disciplines Sindia’s army, 509, Effici- 
ency of his troops, 510. His forces 
with Sindia, 539. His old battalions 
at Aasaye, 655. Retires to Europe, 556 
Boileaux, Captain, his services with 
the G'hoorkas in the Sepoy mutiny, 744 
BokhAra, fate of Stoddart and OonoHy 
at, 646 

Boksas, tribe of, 86 
BolAn pass, the, 642 

Boles, Major, deputy adjutant-general at 
Madras, promulgates an order of the 
commander-in chief, and deprived of 
his appointment, 572 
Bombay, island of, ceded to the English 
crown, 390. Transferred to the East 
India Company, 890. Threatened by 
the Dutch fleet. 391. Strengthened^ 
and garrisoned by Euiopean soMieza, 
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892. Mutiny of the garrison, 392. 
Iioprisonment of Governor Child, 892. 
The island surrendered to Admiral 
Grantham, 392. Partly occupied by 
the Seedee of Jinjeera, 394. Import- 
ance of the position of, 396. Affected 
by the piracies of Kanhojee Angria, 
396. And by the Mahratta wars, 397. 
The government join the Peshwah in 
suppressing piracy, 416. Embassy 
from the Bombay Council to Poona, 
488. Disaffection at, 759. Rise in the 
value of exports from, 775. Results 
of over speculation in, 779. Irrigation 
works ill, 784 

Bondirs, the, attack the British, 774 

Bonaparte, General, lands in Egypt, 540. 
His fleet destroyed at Aboukir, 541 

Booboojee Khanum, Queen Dowager of 
Beejapoor, her counter plot against the 
Regent, 200. Imprisoned with her son 
the King, 200. Her heroic defence of 
the palace, 201. Becomes Regent, 206 

B oodhists, establishment of the doctrines 
of the, 44. Diffusion of their tenets, 
45, 60. Synod of 286 B.C., 51. Their 
missions, 61. Period of their greatest 
extent and authority, 52. Snake- 
worship added to Boodhism, 68. De- 
cline of Boodhism, 65. Persecution of 
the Boodhists, 56 

Boomerang, the, in use in Southern 
India, 34, 35 

Boondee, Holkar’s right to, renounced, 

564. The country ravaged by Holkar, 

565. Settlement of the affairs of the 
Rajah of, 594 

Boorhan, private chaplain to King Mah- 
niood Shah of Guzerat, causes his mas- 
ter to be assassinated, 293. Puts ofR- 
cers to death, and assumes the crown, 
t:93, 294. Executed, 294 

B-oorhan Imdd Shah of Berar, 193, Loses 
his kingdom, 193. War declared by 
Ahmednugger against, 809, Captured 
by King Moortuza Hizam Shah, 309. 
His death, 3(>9 

Boorhan Nizam Shah, King of Ahmed- 
nugger, marries Muryam, sister of the 
King of Beejapoor, 202, 209. Makes 
war on Beejapoor to recover her do^vry, 
202, Defeated by Ismail Adil Shah, 
202. Joined by Ameer Bereed, and 
both defeated, 203. At war with 
Beejapoor, 205. Defeated, 206. An- 
nexes Berar to his dominions, 205. 
Succeeds to the throne. 208. His edu- 
cation, 209. Defeats an invasion from 
Berar, 209. League against him, 209. 
Defeated, and sues for peace, 209, 210. 
His Ptehwah, Kawur Sein, 209. ^nds 
an ambassador, Shah Tahir, to the 
King of Gnzettit, 210. Becomes friendly 
with him, 210, 292. Reduces the Mah- 
ratta chiefs to obedience, 210. Ismail 
Adil Shah’s letter to Boorhan quoted, 
210, Coalesces with Ameer i;ereed,and 
cwmpete the King of Beejapoor to retire 
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to Golcohdah, 296. Defeated by the 
King of Berar, 296, 306. Forms a re- 
newed coalition against Beejapoor, 296. 
And again defeated, 296. But red^ms 
his losses, 296 306, 307. His death, 
297,307. His children, 807 
Boorhan Nizam Shah IT., succeeds to the 
throne of Ahmednugger, 312. His 
previous life, 312. At w'ar with Beeja- 
poor, 312. Attacks the Portuguese 
unsuccessfully, 283, 312. His illness 
and death, 312 

Boorhan-ood-deen, the Mahomedan 
saint, 148 

Boorhanpoor, city of, founded, 148, Be- 
comes the capital of Khandfeh, 148. 
Buildings and works of Adil Khan, 
148, 149. Its water supply, 149. Its 
manufactures, 149. Plundered and 
partially destroyed, 169. Ravaged by 
Hum beer Rao, Sumbhajee’s genera’, 
349. The fortress of, taken by Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, 370 

Bootwul, seized by the Nipilese, 577. 

Who murder the police at, 677 
Boughton, Mr. Surgeon, obtains privi- 
leges for English trade, 389 
Bourqnin, M. Louis, commands Sindia’s 
forces, 656. Defeated by General Lake, 
656 

Boyle, Mr., his defence at Arrah, 738 
Boyle, Captain, rescues prisoners at 
Lnkhnow, 762 

Brahma- V6rta, ancient Aryan territory 
of, 41 

Brahminabad, besieged and taken by the 
Mahomedans?, 76 
Brahminism, revival of, 55 
Brahmins, their food, 11. The Brahmins 
as a caste, 20, 21. Sections into which 
they have become divided, 24. First 
instance recorded of a Hindoo in an 
office of the high^t rank among the 
Mahomedans, 209 
Brahmo S6maj, sect of the. S3 
Braithwaite, Colonel, besieges and takes 
Mah6, 498. Defeated in Tanjore, 602. 
Takes Pondicherry, 528 
Brasyer, Captain, saves Allahabad, 727. 
Which is invested by mutineers, 735, 
His operations at Lukhaow, 752 
Brazil discovered, 21 7 
Briggs, Captain, appointed to the go- 
vernment of Khandesh, 598 
Bristow, Mr,, guarantees the state trea- 
sure to the Begums of Oudh, 613 
Broadfoot, Captain, his services at Jellal- 
abad, 654. Urges the governor-general 
to hasten troops against the Sikhs, 
669. Killed at Feroze Sh6her, 672 
Brooke, Cautaiu, sent to negotiate with 
Hyder Ally, 473 

Buckingham, Mr. Silk, ruined by Mr. 
Adam, acting governor-general, 6(»4. 
Silenced by an annuity, 604 
Buddew^l, combat of, 673 
Budlee Serdl, defeat of the Sepoy muti- 
neers at. 731 
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Btidr ool ZemdB Khan, Mysore com- 
mander, besieged in Dharwar, &2S, 
Capitulates, 523 

BuduksMu, held by Kamrdn, 249. Who 
is driven out by his brother Hoomayoon, 
249. Eecovered by Eamr4n, 249. Who 
is again expelled, 249 
Buj-Buj, fort of, taken by Clive, 425 
Bukka, said to have been one of the 
founders of the Beejanugger dynasty, 
187. His reign, 188 

Bukkur, fort of, taken by the Toorko- 
mane, 158. Rebuilt, 158 
Bulbun. See Gbeias-ood-deen 
Bullabhi, or Vullabhi, dynasty, 61. List 
of them, 62. Their power, 62 
Buhvunt Rdo M6ndlee, left by the P4sh- 
wah to resume the campaign in the 
Carnatic, 446. Defeats the Patdn 
Nawdb of Kurpa and Eumool, 446. 
Recalled, 446 

Bulwunt Singh, joins the Prince Boval 
in invading Bengal, 438. Confirmed' by 
Clive in his possession of Benares and 
Ghazipoor, 463 

Bundelkhund, 4. Reduced by Sikunder 
Lody, 126. The Emperor Hoomayoon' s 
campaign in, 234. War of the Emperor 
Shah Jehin with, 326. Contributions 
in, levied by Holkar, 377. Political 
condition of, in 1761,452. Operations 
of the British troops in, 557. Local 
administration of, 566. Suppression of 
disorders in, 567. Plundered by Dost 
Mohamed and hia Pindharees, 574. 
Mutiny of the Sepoys in, 725. General 
Whitlock’s operations in, 751. Iixiga- 
tion works in, 783 

Bundoola, Mdha, Burmese general, sent 
to conquer Bengal, 605. Drives in 
Captain Norton's detachment, 605. 
Attacks the English in Rangoon, but 
defeated, 606. Retreats, 606. Defends 
Donabew, 607. Killed, 607 
Bunkapoor, captured by King Ally Adil 
Shah, 300 

Burbik, becomes King of Bengal, 151. 
His death, 151 

Bnrbik Khan, set aside, 126. Governor 
of Joonpoor, 126. Defeated by his 
brother, but pardoned, 126 
Burke, Mr., his denunciations of Indian 
maladministration, 480. His twelve 
celebrated reports, 515 
Burmah, receives Boodhism, 51, Dis- 
turbed relations with, 604. War de- 
clare against, 605. Difiacnity of attack- 
ing it, 605. Captain Canning’s plan 
adopted , 605. Progress of the war, 607. 
Prome occupied 607. Mallown taken, 
607, The general Muring Phnring de- 
feated, 6*07. Peace concluded, 607. 
Effects of the war, 608. Its cost, 608. 
Native opinion X’especting it,, 608. Af- 
tairs of, in 1851, 692. Rangoon block- 
aded, 692. Second war %vith, 692. The 
Wag dctluroued by hia brother, 694. 
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Treaty concluded with the British 
government, 694 

Bnmes, Lieutenant (afterwards Sir A.), 
sent as envoy to Kabool, 637, 6,38. His 
opinion of the Russian mission under 
Captain Yicovich, 638, 63,9. Leaves 
Kabool, 640. His unpopularity there, 
647. Murdered with his brother, 
648 

Burr, Colonel, moves his brigade against 
the Mahrattas, who abandon the field, 
588,589 

Burrasjoon, defeat of the Persians at, 
713 

Burrun, Pindharee chief, his depreda- 
tions, 674. Imprisoned by the Rajah 
of Nagpore, and hia plunder taken from 
him, 574 

Burton, Major, murder of, and of his two 
sons, 759 

Bushire, city of, taken by the British 
forces, 713 

Bussappa, founds the LingAyet sect, 70. 

His career and death, 70 
Bussora, foundation of, 75 
Bussy, M., accompanies Mozuffer Jung 
to Hyderabad, 407. His admirable con- 
duct, 408. Accompanies Salabut Jung, 
412. Their proceedings, 412.' 3Defeata 
the PAshwah’s army at Poona, 413. 
And concludes an armistice, 413* His 
conduct, 414. Visits the Carnatic, 41 5. 
His position, 415. Schemes against 
him, 416, 417. His magnificent artil- 
lery at Savanoor, 417. Dismissed by 
Salabut Jung, 417. Marches on Hyder- 
abad, 418. Declines service with the 
PAshwah, 418. Takes up a position in 
Hyderabad, 418. Which is invested by 
Salabut Jung, 418. Efforts of French 
officers to assist Bussy, 4 1 8. Sends M. 
Law assistance, 419. Salabut Jung 
submits, 419. Recalled by Lally,434. 
His proceedings in the Deccan, 435. 
Attacks and takes Vizagapatam, 435. 
Marches to Anmngabad, and restores 
order, 435. Obtains possession of Dow- 
latabad, 435. Leaves M. (lonflana in 
charge, and joins Lally, 435. Effects of 
his absence, 435. Delegates Ms autho- 
rity in the Northern Circars to M. 
Moragin, 436, His power in the Deccan 
destroyed, 437, Collects funds for the 
siege of Madras, 441. Which fails, 442. 
Returns to the Deccan, 442. Mutiny 
of his troops, 4;^, Joins Basalut Jung, 
but returns, 442. Expected with French 
reinforcements, 503. Beaches India, 
505. Defeated by General Stuart, 505, 
Withdraws from Tippoo, 506 
Buxar, battle of, 460 
Byaua, in Eajpootana, taken by the 
Mahomedans, 93. Battle of, 235, 
Selected as an estate by Prince Adil 
Khan Soor, 245 

Byng, Captain, destroys the rebel Sepo/s 
at Sylhet, 748 
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f PEDRO ALVAREZ, con- 
ducts an expedition to India, 217. 
Attacked by the Mahohiedans, 217. 
His retaliation, *217. Cannonades Cal- 
icut and sails to Cochin, 218. His 
kind reception at Cochin , 218. Escapes 
the fleet of the Zamorin, and returns 
home, 218 

CachAr annexed to the British dominions, 
627 

Cairns in India, 39 

Calcutta estanlished. 396. Fort William 
built, 396. The ‘Mahratta ditch ’ of, 398. 
Keeps neutral in the Mahratta contests, 
898. ^ The English besieged in, by 
Surdj'Ood-Dowlah, 423. Who takes 
and disarms the garrison, 423, Who 
are confined in the ‘ black hole,’ 424. 
Attacked by the English and recap- 
tured, 425. Changes in the adminis- 
tration of, 455. High tone given to 
society by Lord and Lady Hastings at, 
600. State of feeling at, on the re- 
ceipt of news of the great mutiny, 733. 
A volunteer corps of Europeans formed 
at, 734 

Calicut reached by Vasco dc Gama, 216. 
The Portuguese welcomed by the Za- 
morin of, 216, 217. Visited by Cabral, 
217. Cannonaded by him, 218. Bom- 
barded by Soarez, 221. Attacked by 
Albuquerque, 223, Who withdraws, 
228. Taken from the French, 443. 
Reduced, 503 

Caliphate, Arab, disruption of the, 77 

Calliaud, Captain, his unsuccessful attack 
on Madura, 433. Renews his attack, 
but repulsed, 433. Afterwards capitu- 
lates, 433. Marches to meet the Em- 
peror Shah A Hum, 456. Whom he 
pursues into Bengal, 456. Completely 
defeats the Emperor’s forces. 456. 
Concludes a treaty with Nizam Aliy, 
468 

Cjuu, Diego, his explorations on the 
coast of Africa, 215 

Cambay, city of, held to ransom by the 
Mahomedans, 106 

Cambodia receives Boodhism, 51 

Campbell, Colonel, marches to meet Ni- 
zam Ally, 467 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, captures Ran- 
goon and Martaban, 605, Advances 
up the Irawoddy, 607. Takes Dona- 
bew,607. And Mallown,6U7. Defeats 
the general Muring Phitring, and 
grants terms of peace, 607, 608 

Camptell, Captain (now Colonel), his 
lalKuirs to suppress human sacrifices 
among the Khdnds, 633 

Campbfdl, General Colin (afterwards Lord 
Clyde 1, at Chiliianwallah, 685. Beaches 
Calcutta as commander-in-chief, 788. 
Advances to relieve Lukhnow, 745. 
His operations there, 7-15. His dia- 
po'tch, 745. ■ ■ His march to Ca^v'npoor, 
746, Defeats' the rebels there, 747. 
Opens a 'Campaign in Oudh in Eohil- 


khund, 747. Drives the reJjels from 
Purruckabad, 749, Change in his plan, 

749. Attacks Lukhnow, 751. Which 
is taken and cleared of the rebels, 752, 
753, His operations against Bareilly, 
753. His last campaign against th« 
mutineers, 765 

Campbell, Colonel, his assaulting column 
at Dehly, 740 

Campbell, Captain Rose, sent to Shd* 
rapoor, 761. His life threatened, 
761 

Canals in the central and northern pro- 
vinces, 6. Opened by King Feroae 
Toghluk, 119. That of Ally Merdan 
Khan at Dehly, 330. Those projected 
or constructed in 1868, 783 

Cannanore, Portuguese trade with, 218. 
Vasco de Gama at, 220. His alliance 
with the Rajah of, 220. The town 
bombarded, 221. Reduced by General 
Abercrombie, 523 

Canning, Mr. George, president of the 
Board of Control, 585, His Indian 
policy, 585 His speech on the policy 
of Lord Hastings, 599 

Canning, Captain, his plan of assaulting 
Burmah adopted, 605 

Canning, Lord, appointed governor -gene- 
ral, 710. State of India at this time, 
710. His position in regai-d to the 
great Sepoy mutiny, 718. His orders 
and proclamations, 719. Blamed un- 
justly for his slowness at the com- 
mencement of the great mutiny, 783. 
His measures, 734. Assailed for his 
‘ clemency,’ 748, 749. His minute, 749. 
Changes Sir Colin Campbell’s plan, 749, 

750. His proclamation for Oudh, 762. 
Sir J.Outram’s remonstrance against it, 
7fe3. It is repudiated in England, 763. 
Proclaims peace, 763. End of the 
rale of the (jompany, and beginning of 
the dominion of Queen Victoria, 766. 
His progress through the country, 766. 
Loses Lady Canning, 771. His farewpR 
durbar, 771. Leaves India, 772. Re- 
view of his viceroyalty, 772 

Canton first visited by Europeans, 224. 
Bombardment of, 715 

Capitation-tax imposed by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, 342 

Carambum, aboriginal race of, 37 

CarOngooty taken by Captain Davis, 
501 

Carical submits to the English, 498 

Carnac, Major (afterwards Gea^ral), h«s 
command in Bengal, 458. Defeats the 
emperor, who accompanies him to 
Patna, 458. Defeats the vizier of Oudh 
and his allies at Corah, 462. DefiaatR 
Sindia, 495. Joined by Colonel Mutr, 
496 

Carnac, Mr., proposes a retreat from 
Tullegaon, 491. The disgraceful con- 
vention in consequence, 49*2, Dte* 
missed, 492 

Carnatic, the, 4, How defined. 4. The 
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Chalt^kya Aynaatj of, 08. Inscriptions 
in, 73. Jainism in, and its decline, 74, 

Si vajee’s proceeding in, 345. Expedi- 
tion of Bhdslay into, 381. Xizam-ool- 
Moolk’s settlement of tne affairs or, ' 

384. Struggle for the government of, ' 

399 . Visited toy Salatout Jung, the 
P^shwah, and M. Bussy, 416, Compli- ' 
cation of affairs in, 408. Evente in, m 
1757, 483. Events in the, in 1769-60, 
441 , Desolated by war, 503, 611. 
Claims upon the Nawdb of, 616. Se^ 
tiement of the affairs of, 548. Death 
of the Naw&b of the, 698. Pensicai of 
his family, 698 

Cassim, Meer, son-in-law of the Nawato 
of Bengal, proposal to put him on the 
throne and depose Meer Jaflier, 4o6. 
"Which is carried out, 457. Sum allotted 
to the members of the Council for their 
services, 457. Meer Cassim’s vigour, 

457. Visited by the emperor, and 
created viceroy, 458. His exactions, 

458. Removes to Mongheer, and pre- 
pares for war, 458, Defeated at Cut- 
wah and at Cheriah, 459. His ferocity, 

459. Defeated at Owda-Kulla, and 

loses the fort of Mongheer, 460. Plies 
to the vizier of Oudh, and forms a 
league with him, 460. Defeated at 
Buxar, 460 , 

Caste and its effects, 24. Regulation of, 
26. Development of, 26. Government 
of lower caste, 26. In other Hindoo 
sects not Brahminical, 27. Among the 
Mahomedans, 27. Connection between 
caste discipline and religion, 32 
Castro, Dom John de, raises the siege of 
3>ih,282 ^ 

Castro, Don George de, surrenders ChMe 
to the Zamorin of Calicut, 283. Be- i 
headed for cowardice, 283 
Catholic churches endowed by King Ibra- 
him Adil Shah II., 306 
Can very river, 3 

Cave temples, period of the, 62. In 
Euttaok, 54. At Baja, 54. At Earlee, 
54. At Ajunla, 59. At Karnee, 61. 
Constructed by the Chaldkya princes, 
69 , 

Cavendish, Thomas, his voyage to India, 
286 

Caverypauk, Rajah Sahib and the French 
def^ted at, 409 

Cawnpore, the Marquess of Hastings at, 
with his division, 586. Mutiny of the 
Sepoys at, 726. Stoiy of events at, 
727. Destaructlou of Wheeler’s garri- 
son at, 736. Massacre of the English 
prisoners at, 737. The well at, 737. 
Taken by the rdbel Sepoys, 746, 
Who are defeated* 747. And pursued, 
747 

Ceylon, war of RAma with, 42, 43, 64, 
Story of the RamAyana, 43. Receives 
Boodhism, 51. Conquered by M6gha- 
irhiiAna, 60. Conquered by SamoodrA 


Goopta, 62. The three separate con-^i 
quests of, 65. Boodhist account of the 
island, 65, 66. The English fleet at, 
402, 403 

ChAibassa, defeat of the rebels at, 7M 
Chakun, fort of, massacre of foreign 
troops in the, 171 

Chalmers, Lieutenant, besieged In Coim- 
batoor, 524. Capitulates, 524. Nego- 
tiates for peace for Tippoo, 625 
Chalflkya dynasty of Eulyan, 68, 69. 
Declines, but restored, 69. End of the 
dynasty, 70, Its architecture, 71 
ChamArs, aboriginal race of, 37 
Chamberlain, General Neville, wounded 
in the Umbeyla campaign, 773, 774 
Chambers, Mr., appointed puisne judge, 
480 

Champanair, Rajah of, compels the King 
of Guzerat to retire, 137. Reducthin 
of the fort of, 137. The King of Mal- 
wah imprisoned in, 145. Besiegal and 
taken by the Etni»eror Hoomayoon, 
235, 292 

Champaneer captured by the British, 
556 

Champion, Colonel, defeats the Rohillas, 
484 

Chamund, succeeds to the throne of 
Guzerat, 133. His dominions invaded 
by the Mahomedans, 133 
Chand, Prince, of Guzerat, Joins the 
Portuguese, 281. Who gain for him 
the Northern Kdncan and Bombay, 
281 

ChAnd Beebee, daughter of the King of 
Ahinednugger, given in mandage to 
the King of Beejapoor, 298. Sholapoor 
her dowry, 298. Protects Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II., SOI. Confined in Sattara, 
301. Released, 302. Confined to her 
palace, and deprived of autliority, 803, 
Returns to Ahinednugger, 303. Opposes 
the election of Ahmed as King of 
Ahmednugger, 313. Becomes Regent, 
and defends the fort of Ahinednugger 
in the causes of the infant Bahadur, 

313. Joined by Nehung Khan, 313. 
Besieged by Prince Moorhd Mirza, 314. 
Her valour, 314. Bepulse-' the Moghuls, 

314. Negotiates with the prince, and 
cedes Berar to him, 814. Causes Baha- 
dur, the infant, to be crowneti, 314. 
Api^ints Mahomed Khan as her minis- 
ter, 814, 315. Who sets her ar defiance, 
and compels her to apply for aid to 
Beejapoor, 815. Obtains assistanev, 

315. Again besieged, 271, 315. Mur- 
dered by the Deccany troops, 271, 315. 
Her character, 315 

ChAnd Koowur, Ranee, her licentiousness, 

, ' 668, Assumes the regency of the Pun- 
jib, 669. Her paramour, Lall Singh, 

, 668, 669 

i Ohandah, capture of, 696 
. Chindemagore, French factory eatst- 
t blished at, 394. Advance of QUv« on. 
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436« Besieged, 427, Submits to tbe 
English, 498 

Obandra Goopta, or Sandracottus, 49. 
His revolution, 49, 50. His reign and 
acts, 50. His dtjath, 50 
Chaplin, Mr-, governs a part of thePdsh- 
wah’s dominions, 698 
Ghatikar, General McCaskiirs operations 
at, 658 

Charles I., King of England, his opposi- 
tion to the East India Company, 388. 
Grants a charter to a new company, 
388 

Charles 11., King of England, grants a 
new charter to the East India Company, 
390. Sends the Earl of Marlborough to 
take possession of the island of Bom- 
bay, 390 

Ohamock, Mr. Job, agent in Ben^l, 
repulses the attack of the Moghul vice- 
roy, 393. B-etreatstoIielee, 394. Opens 
negotiations with the viceroy, 394. 
Establishes Calcutta, 396 
Chawmid Bii, Bajah of Dehly, defeats 
the Mahomedans at Narrain, 91. Killed 
at Narrain, 92 

Cheetoo, Pindharee chief, his depreda- 
tions, 574. J oins Kui-eem Khan, 674. As- 
sembles his Pindhdrees at Nimaur,and 
plunders the Hizam’s territories, 684. 
Visits Appa Sahib of Kagpoor, 690. 
Harboured by J eswunt Bdo Bhow, 693. 
His flight and death, 594 
Ghengiz Khan. See Jengiz Khan 
Ch6ra dynasty, 67, Their dominions, 
57 . 

Cherry, Mr., local figent at Benares, 
murdered, 649 

Cheyt Singh, Bajah of Benares, demand 
of the Council against him, 485. Called 
upon by Mr. Hastings for a contribu- 
tion, 512. Terms on which he held his 
estate, 612, Imprisoned in his palace, 
612. Escapes into Bundelkhund, 512, 
Never returns, but succeeded by his 
nephew, 512 

Child, Sir Josiah, head of the E«^t India 
Company, his j^licy, 392 
Child, Mr. (afterwards Sir) John, gover- 
nor of Bombay, imprisoned by Captain 
Keigwin, 392. Appointed to the chief I 
command in India, 892. Makes war | 
on the Moghul dominions, 893. Voted 
a thousand gtiincas, 393. His death, 
394. 

Cfluldren, Indian, their games, 14. Their 
toys, 15 

Chillian wallah, Sikh entrenchmejit at, 
attacked and taken by Lord Gough, 
684 

CMlIumbmm, attacked by Sir Eyre Coote, 
who is .repulsed, 601 ■ 

'CShimnajee Appa, his war with the Portu- 
gii^, 397' ' ■ ' 

Chimnajee Appa, adopted by the P^h- 
wah’s widow, 635. Opposed by Ba- 
E&o, 535, Invested as P^hwah, 
W5, , 
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CJhina, receives Boodhism, 61. Expeditfem 
sent from Dehly to, 116. Fails, 115. 
First European intercourse with, 224. 
Bobert Thome^s petition to Henry 
VHh respecting trade with, 284. Ex- 
tension of the East India Company's 
. trade to, 391. First occasion of the 
employment of British troops in, 671. 
Who are withdrawn, 571, End of the 
East India Company's monopoly of 
, trade with, 628. War of 1856 with, 
715 

Chingleput captured by Clive, 411 
Chin-Khilich Khan, joins Prince Ferok- 
si4r and rewarded with the title of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Asof Jd.h, 363. See 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Asof J^h 
Chinsura, Danish establishment at, 394, 
The Dutch troops defeated by Colonel 
Forde outside the town, 440 
Chittagong annexed to the kingdom of 
Dehly, 116 

CMttledroog, Bajah of, at war with 
Bedriore, 405 

Chittore reduced by King Alls^'Ood-deen, 
107, His romantic escape from Dehly, 
107, 108. Campaign of the King of 
Guzerat against, 189. Pays tribute to 
Malwah, 144. Taken by Bahadur Shah 
of Guzemt, 235. Surrenders to Sluire 
Khan, 243. Besieged and captured by 
the Emperor Akbur, 263, Captured by 
the English, 502 

Chohin, Jdm, succeeds to the throne of 
Sinde, 167. His death, 167 
Chdla dynasty, 66. Account of the, 66. 

Their architecture, 67 
Cholera, visitation of, in 1866-7, 716 
Choule, defeat of the Poiiiuguese at, 222, 
224. The Portuguese attacked by the 
King of Guzerat at, 281, Who is de- 
feated, 281. Attacked by Moortuza 
Nizam Shah, who is repulsed, 300. 
Attacked twice unsuccessfully by King 
Boorban Nizam Shah II. of Ahmed* 
nu^er, 283, 312 

Chouth, Mahratta imposition of, 864 
Christian missions not permitted in 
India, 529. Mr. Wilberforce’s motion 
rejected, 529 

Christianity introduced into India, 66. 

Efforts of missionaries to spiead Chris- 
. tianity in India, uemralised by Lord 
Minto, 575 

Chronology, ancient Hindoo, 39. The 
fourth era, 39 

Chnleby Boomy Khan, commander of th<» 
artillery of Ahmednugger, at the great 
battle near the Krishna, 299 
Chun-Bussappa, preaches the tenets of 
the Linghvet sect, 70 
Chunar attacked by the Emperor Hoo- 
mayoon, and compelled to submit, 234, 
236,242 

Chunargurh, invested by Major Munro, 
461 

Chnnda, defeat of the rebel Sepoys near, 
750 
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Clmnaa Sahib besieged in Trinchinopoly, 
3B2. Surrenders, and is sent prisoner 
to Sattara, 382. Obtains Trinchin^ly 
bv treachery, 399, Capitulates to Rug- 
booiee Bhbslay, and sent to Sattara, 
399, 40t. Places his wife and family 
In charge of M. DnPje?* 

Selea-ed, 405. Engaged by the Eajah 
of ChitTledroog, 405. Taken P^8<^r, 
405. Joins Mozuffer Jung, 405. 
claimed Nawab of the Carnatic, 40o. 
Obtains a large sum from the Ba 3 ah of 
Taniore, 405. Defeated bylSasirJung, 
but escapes, 406. Joins the French 
against Nasir Jung, 407. Hisreceptaon 
^ Pondicherry, 407. Besieges ton- 
vhinopoly, 408. His city of Arcot ta^n 
by Clive, 409. Sends a force to besiege 
it, 409. Taken by Monajee, and be- 
headed, 410 

J'hundergiri, NaYk of, constructs Fort 
St. Goorge at Madras, 389 
Chundoo Ball, minister of 
obtains a loan from Messrs. William 
Palmer & Co., 601. Effects of his 
rapacity upon the subjects of the 
Kimm, 616. Resigns office, 695. Bad 
effects of his administration, 695 
Chungiz Khan, declares his independence 
at Talnair, 294. Becomes King of 
Guzerat, 294. Defeated by the sons of 
Mahomed Sooltan Mirza, 294 
Chungiz Khan, minister of Ahmednu^er, 
advises the reduction of Beeder, 30J. 
Poisoned, 309 ^ , 

Chupatees, or flour-cakes, Hindoo signal 
of the, 720 , • X 

Churut Singh, grandfather of^ Bunjeet 
Singh, takes advantage of mtestinai 
disorders, 567 

Chutter Singh, hi^ open rebellion, 682. 
His compact with the Afghans, 683. 
Joins his son at GoojerAt, where they 
are defeated, 685, 686 ^ 

Chuttcrpoor, mutiny of Sepoys at, <25 
Chuttra, defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 741 
Circars, Northern, assigned to M. Bussy, 
414. Extent and revenue of the p<)f=- 
aessions, 414. Bussy’s authority dele- 
gated to M. Morft»,dii, 436. Ceded to 
the English, 463. Movement to obtain 
possession of them, 467. Treaty with 
ihe Nizam respecting them, 468, 470. 
Corrupt and neglectful administration 
of, 511. Plundered by the Pindharees, 
684. Civil servants separated into 


Clavering, General, appointed member of 
the Coimcil, 480 

Clerk, Sir George, argues in favour of the 
succession to Sattara by adoption, 688 

Climate of India, 4 

Give, Lieutenant (afterwards Lord), sent 
with a reinforcement to Trinchinopol y , 
408. His expedition to Arcot, 409. Takes 
the ciU', 409. Besieged by a force sent by 
Chunda Sahib, 409. His noble defenr-e, 
A'S. Beats Ivack his asaailauts, and 


evacuates the town, 40.9, Receives lo 
inforcements from Madras, and takes 
the field, 409. Defeats Rajah Sahib at 
Amee sindat Gaverypaak, 409. Gives 
up his viommand to Major Lawrence, 
410. Captures Cove! ong and Chingle- 
put, 411. Absent in England, 415. 
Returns to India as Colonel, 
statements in England, 415. 
the fort of Gheriah, 4i 7. Assumes the 
command of Fort St. David, 417. 
Appointed to command the forces sent 
a4inst Bengal, 424. His progress up 
the Hooghly, 425. Takes the ifort Buj- 
Bnj, 425 . His disputes with Captam 
Eyre Coote, 425. Captures the toivn of 
Hooghly, 425. His dissensions with 
the Council, 425. Attacks the Na w^b’s 
camp outside Calcutta, aud compels 
him to retreat, 426. His operations 
against the French, 426. Advances on 
Chfindemagore, 426. \Yhich is attacked 
by land and sea, 427. And capitulates, 
428. Sets out against the Nawab, 429. 
Declines Mahratta assistance, 429. 
Advances on Plassy, 429. Attacked by 
the Nawab, 430. Whose foroe.s are 
defeated and dispersed, 430. Proc^ 
to Mooi-shulabad, and enthrones Mecr 
Jaffier, 430. His part in the treachery 
to Omichund, 432. Assists the Rajah 
of Vizagapatarn, 435. Sends Colonel 
Forde to the Northern Circars, 436. 
Assists Meer Jaffier in putting down 
rebellion, 437. Appointed Pre4dent of 
the Council of Bengal, 438. Advances 
in aid of Meer Jaffier, 439. Obtains an 
estate from the emperor, 439. Returns 
to Calcutta, 439. Defeats an attempt 
of the Dutch against Calcutta, 439, 440. 
Restores the Dutch ships, 440. BeturM 
to England, 440. His views of the 
probabiUties of British power in India, 
440. Returns to Calcutta, 462. Fro- 
claims the new government, and joins 
the army, 462. (Settles the details of 
the military defence of Bengal, 463. 
His transactions with the emi>ew, 
463. Returns to Calcutta, 463. His 
measures there, 463. Checks a mutiny 
of the European officers, 464. Retunis 
to England, 465. Review of Ms policy , 
465. Attacked by Mr. Sullivan, 478. 
Accusations £^inst him, 480. Commim 
suicide, 480. His plan of a double 
■ government in 481 

Close, Coloneli concludes the treaty 
Bassein, 547 ^ 

Cochin reached by the Portuguese, 218. 
Their kind reception there, 218. v isited 
by De Nueva, 218- Aliionoe of the 
Rajah with Yaaco de Gama, 220. 
Pachdeo left to defend it, 220. Attack^ 
by the Zamorin, who is defeated, 221. 
A crow'n given by the Portuguese to 
the Rajah, 22 1 . Political condition of , 
in 1761, 454. Adminisrered by the 
British government, 571, 572 
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OocklAirn, Colonel, dismissed, 492 
Coffet^, cultivation of, in Coorg, 629 
CoimlmtiMir reduced by Colonel Fuller- 
ton, 506 

CJolaba, Angria’s fort of, attacked by the 
English and Portuguese, 997 
OolertKm river, 3 

Coll*!!ge of. Mahmood Grawan at Boeder, 
185. Of Fort William established, 551. 
Abolished, 552 

Collins, Cai>taiii, sent on a mission to 
Sindia, who is impracticable, 563 • 
Coiumbuis, his discovery of America, 
,215 ■■ . 

Colvin, Mr., his death, 743 
Combermere, Lord, besieges and takes 
Bhurtpoor, 610, 611 

Condapiliy taken by Sooltan Mahomed 
Shah II. of the Deccan, 175 
Condteer taken by the Mahomedans 
from the Hindoos, 318 
Goncan, the, 4, Scenery of, 7 
Conflans, Marquis de, commands in the 
Deccan in Buasy’s absence, 435. Takes 
charge of the Northern Circars, 436. 
Defeated by Colonel Forde, 436. Ee- 
sults of his incapacity, 437 
Conjeveram plundered by the King of the 
Deccan, 175 

Control, Board of, established, 516 
Conway, Captain, murdered at Benares, 
549 

Cootwr, Mr., pursues the Lahore inuti- 
net-ra, who are punished, 730 
Coorg, dependent on Mysore, 455. People 
of, carried off by Tippoo into slavery, 
519. Affairs of, 629. Ontrageous pro- 
cotdings of the rajah of, 629. Who is 
depo^, 629. Annexed to the British 
dominions, 629. Valuable as a coffee- 
gT«>wiug district, 629 
Cootc,Captam Eyre (afterwards Sir Eyre), 
occupies the d<»erted garrison of 
Calcutta, 425. His appointment dis- 
puted by Clive, 425, His pursuit of 
M. Law, 432, Takes Wandiwash and 
Canangooty, 442. Defeats Daily’s army 
before Wandiu’ash, 443. Attacks Ajccot, 
which surrenders, 443. Prepares for 
the siege of Pondicherry, but super- 
seded by Major Monsou, 443. fc?ent to 
Madras, 501. His movements, 501. 
Believes Lieutenant Flint at Wandi- 
wash, 501. Distressed for provisions, 
5bl, Attacks Chillumbnim, but re- 
pulsed, 601. Attacked by Hyder at 
Tiipasore, 502. Entreated by Lord 
Mficartney not to resign, 502. Defeats 
Hyder at the pass of Sholinghur, 502. 
Believes Vellore, and captures Cluttore, 
502. Declines to attack Negapatam, 
502. Opens the campaign of 1782, 502. 
Eeturns to Bengal, in bad health, 504. 
'H'is. death, 505 

Cope, Captain, his expedition, 404. Joins 
Mahomed Ally, 406. Who is defeated. 
41 ^ 

Oorah, (General Garaac^a victory at, 462. 


COtT 

Beservedfor the emperor, 463. Ceded 
to the Mahrattas, 477. The e^-jssion 
not agreed to by the English, 483. But 
continned by the Couacii, 485 
Cornells, the Dutch and French army de- 
feated at, 573 

Cornwallis, Lord, appointed governor- 
general, 518. His arrival in Calcutta, 
520. Corrects abuses, 520. , Settles tlie 
affairs of Oudh, 520. Supports the 
Eajah of Trayancore, 520. Concludes 
an alliance with Nana Furnawees, 522. 
And with the Mahrattas and the Nizam 
against Tippoo, 522. Conducts the 
campaign of 1791 against Mysore, 523. 
Goes to Madras, and re attaches the 
revenues of the CJamatic, 523. Ascends 
the Mdglee Ghdt, and takes Bangalore, 
523. Moves on Seringapatam, 523. 
Joined by Abercrombie, 523, Defeats 
Tippoo at Arikdra, 624. Obliged to 
retreat from want of supplies, 524- 
Joined by Captain Little and the Mah- 
rattas, 524. Takes up hh position at 
Bangalore, 524. Opens the third cam- 
paign, 524. Takes several of the 
mountain fortresses of Mysore, 524. 
Makes peace with Tippoo, 525. Refuiea 
his share of the prize money, 525. 
Eeturns to Bengal to carry out the 
measures of his administration, 526. 
His conduct arraigned in England, 526. 
His measures for land settlement, 527. 
His judicial reforms, 528. Goes to 
Madras, and returns to England, 528. 
Supports Mr. Dundas’s plan for amal- 
gamating the local and royal amiieK, 
533. Again undertakes the government 
of India, 562. His projects for iieace, 
and death, 663 

Coromandel, 3- The north-east monsoon 
at. 5. East India Company's possessions 
on the const of, 3.95 

Cortlandt, Colonel, joins Lieutenant 
Edwardes against Moolraj. 680 
Costume of the Hindoos, 12. Of Ma- 
homedans, 13 

Cotton, cultivation of, in Khanddsh* 
Berar, and Guzerat, 146. Bise in the 
value of, 775. Its effect in Western 
India. 775 

Cotton. Brigadier, commands a colnmr, 
in Burmah, 607. Eepulsed atDonabevr 
66 “ 

Cotton, Sir Willoughby, commands an 
expedition to Afghanistan, 641. Ke- 
signs his command in Afghanistan, 647. 
Disarms the Sepoy mutineers at Peshd- 
wur, 723 

Cotton, Dr., Bishop of Calcutta, drowned, 
781. His labours, 781 
Council of Calcutta, their disputes with 
Clive, 426. A new one appointed for 
Bengal, 438. Appointed by the Act of 
1773,479. The members, 480, Oppose 
Mr, Hastings, 485. Their measures, 485. 
Disapprove of the treaty with Eaghoba, 
! 489 
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CJotincil of Bombay, send an embassy to 
Boonab, 488. Their policy disapproved 
of by the governor-general, 489. Sup- 
ported by the Council of Calcutta, 
490 

Council of Madras, violent proceedings in, 
in the case of Mr. Paul Benfield,497. 
Obtains the Quntoor Sircar, 499 
Council for India, constitutiou of the 
nevr, 766 

Court, royal, established in Bengal, 510 
Oourtea, Sir Thomas, obtains from 
Charles I. a charter for a new Compajiy, 
388 

Courts, High, established at Lahore and 
Agra, 781 

Coutinho, Dom Fernando, conducts an 
expedition to India, 222. Killed at 
Calicut, 223 

Covelong captured by Clive, 411 
Oovillain, Pedro de, succeeds in reaching 
India, 215 

Cowherd kings, ancient Hindoo, 147. 
Their fastnesses, 147 

Craig, Sir John, his raport on the dis- 
organised state of Oudh, 550 
Granganore, town of, purchased by the 
Bajah of Travancore, 521. Demanded 
by Tippoo, 522 
Cromlechs in India, 39 
Cubboa, Sir Mark, his administration of 
Mysore, 627 

Cuddalore, unsuccessfully attacked by the 
French, 403. Taken from the English, 
503 

Cuerpa, Huno da, governor-general in 
India, his expedition to Diu, 281 . Re- 
pnlaed, 281. At a conference with the 
King of G-uaerat, who is killed, 293 
Cuppage, Colonel, adjutant-general, pro- 
mnlgates an order of the commander- 
in-chief, 572. Lost at sea, 572 
C'ureton, Colonel, his charges at Aliwdl, 
673. Killed, 684 

Currency Commissaon, labours of the, 
780 

Currie, Sir Frederick, has char^ of af- 
fairs at Lahore, 679. Orders an advance 
.on Mooltan, 681 

Customs dues, disputes respecting the, 
458. And their consequences, 459 
Cuttack reduced by the EngHah, 557* 
Coded to them, SsB, Local adminis- 
Iration of, 566 

Catwah, occupied by the Mahratta^ 382. 
Who are driven away by Aliverdy 
Khan, 382. Defeat of Me^ Oassimat, 
543 


■p) ACCA, fate of the mutineers of, 748 
D’ Acunha, Tristan, conducts an ex- 
pedition to India, 222 
Dada Khds^ee Walla, chief chamberlain 
and treasurer of Gwalior, 668. As- 
sumes the charge of affairs, 663. 
Strengthens his position, 663 
Dadajee Konedeo manages Shahjee Bhds- 


lay's estates, and educates his son 
Sivajee, 332. His death, 332 
Dahul destrc/ed by the Portuguese, 222 
Dainglia, Trimbi&jee, his origin, 582. 
Becomes adviser to the P6shwah, 582. 
Suggests throwing off allegiance to the 
British, 682. Advises the murder of 
Gunga Dhur Shastree, 682. Surren- 
dered by his master to the English, but 
escapes, 583. Raises troops for th« 
P^shwah, 583. Two lacs offered for 
him, dead or alive, 583, Arrested and 
imprisoned for life, 596 
Dalhousie, Lord, appointed governor- 
general, 678. Arrives at Calcutta, 679, 
Rebellion of the governor of Mooltan, 
679. The second Sikh war, 683-686. 
Annexes the Punjdb, 687. Created a 
Marquis, 687. Annexes Sattara, 689. 
Refuses to believe in the existence of 
disaffection in the native army, 691. 
Sends Commodore Lambert to Ran- 
goon, 692. Makes war with Burmab, 
692. Arrives in Eurmah, 693. An- 
nexes Pegu, 694. His transactions 
•with the Kizam, 696, 697. His com- 
prehensive minute to the Court of 
Directors, 698. His opinion respecting 
Oudh, 706. Which he annexes by pro- 
clamation, 707. Leaves India, 708. 
Review of his administration, To8, 709 
Dalirnkote, captured and held by the 
British troops, 777 • 

Dalton, Captain, besieged in TrincMno- 
poly, 411 

Damaun burned by the Portugese, 281 
Danes in India, their establishment at 
Chinsuxa, 394. Fortify tlieir factories, 
396 

Daniel, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Akbnr, his birth, 264. Sent with army 
to the south, but recaile<i, 270. Leads 
an army into the Deccan, 271. Ap- 
pointed viceroy of the Deccan, 272. 
Marries a princess of Eeejapoor, 272. 
His death, 272 

Ddood Khan Pnnnee, assists in taking 
Waking6rah by storm, 856. Becomes 
deputy viceroy of the Deccan, 36t>, 
Meets Hoosein Ally, whom he attacks, 
365. But is slain in action, 365. His 
widow puts an end to her life, 365. 
Makes friends of the Eng^h at Ma- 
dras, 899 

Bara, Prince, son of Shah JeMa, left m 
host^ wiihi the Emperor JeMngeer, 
324 

Dira Shekoh, Prince, 8<m of’ the Em- 
jperor Shah Jehi&u, besieges Kandahar 
nnsuccessfrJly, 330, 331. Carries on 
the goveomment during bis father’s 
illness, 335. His character, 335. De- 
feats his brother. Prince Shujah, 3:{5. 
But defeated by Amnngxebe and 
Moorid, 336. His fate, 338. And 
tliat o£ his family, 339 
Daraseo, province of, restored ta the 
Hiatam, 771 
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tiaiius, Ilia invasiod of India, 45 
David, Fort St. , tiie Englisli in, attacicea 
by the Frencli, who are defeated, 402. 
Relieved by the English fleet, 403. 
The French again defeated, 403. Com- 
manded by Colonel Clive, 417. Be- 
sieged and taken by the Count de 
LaUy, 434 

Davidson, Colonel, Ms services with the 
Hyderabad contingent, 743. Invests 
the Nizam with the insignia of the 
Star of India, 771 

Davis, Captain, takes Garsingooty, 601 
Dawes, Colonel, presides at the trial of 
the King of Dehly, 749 
DAwood, succeeds to the throne of 
Guzerat, but deposed, 137 
DAwood.Khan assassinates MujahidShah 
of the Deccan, 164. Succeeds to the 
throne, 164. Murdered at prayer, 164 
Ddwood Khan Farooky, succeeds to the 
throne of KhandSsh, 149. His death, 
149 

DAwood Khan Kirany, of Bengal, rebels, 
265. Escapes into Orissa, which he is 
allowed to keep, 265. Renews the war 
in Bengal, 265. Defeated and put to 
death, 266 

Deccan, the, 4. How defined, 4. Scenery 
of, 7. Aboriginal races of, 37. Con- 
quered by the SAhs, 61. Invaded by 
Alla-ood-deen Khiljy, 103. And by 
Miillik Khafoor, 108. Subjugated by 
Mahomed Toghluk, 115. Bahmuny 
dynasty of, 117, 159-183. Successful 
revolt in, 118. Hussun Gungoo Bah- I 
mxmy crowned king, 117, 159. MuUik 
Nusseer’s wars with, 148. Invaded by 
the Hindoos of Wurungul, 17U. Who 
are defeated, 173. Invaded by the 
t^oltan of Malwah, 173. Who retires, 
173. Review of the character of the 
Bahmuny dynasty of, 184. Description 
of the country by Athanasius Nitikin, 

184. The Bahmuny forts, 185. The 
warlike classes and their descendants, 

185. Early Christian merchants in, 
219. Refusal of the four kings of, to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Em- 
peror Akbur, 269. Confusiou in, 270. 
The emperor goes himself to, 271. Events 
in the, in 1610, 320. Troops .sent by 
the emperor to the, 321, Commence- 
ment of the subjugation of, 351. Rre- 
datory warfare of the Mahratta generals 
in, 353. Weakness of the emperor in 
the, 355. The Emperor Bahadur Shah 
in, 360. Zoolficar Khan made viceroy 
of, 360. Ai»d DAood Khan Pnnnee 
deputy viceroy, 8(J0. Mozuffer Jung 
proclaimed Soobahdar of, 406, 407. 
Salabut Jung proclaimed, 408. Salabut 
Jung becomes viceroy of, 414. Assigns 
the Northern Circars to M. Bussy, 414. 
Eussy’a power in the, destroyed, 437. 
War between the Nizam and the Hah- 
rattaa, 446. Conclusion of peace, 447, 
BoliUfkl condition of the, in 1761, 45:i. 
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D tsorders in the, 546. Famine in the, 
in 1804, 560, Mutinies of the Sepoys 
in the, 759 

Deeg, battle of, 561. The fort of, cap- 
tured by General Lake, 561 

Dehly, Rajah of, his efforts against the 
Mahomedans, 87. Captured by Kootul)- 
ood-deen Eibuk, 92. Established as the 
seat of Mahomedan government, 92. 
The city taken by Kootub-ood-deen 
Eibuk, 95. Its wealth and magnifi 
oence, 110. The people compelled to 
move to Dowlatabad, 116. Fights of 
the Toghluk family in the streets, 120, 
121. Civil war in, 121. Taken by 
Teimoor, and pillaged, 123. Order re- 
stored by the vizier, 123. End of the 
Toghluk dynasty, 124. Doulat Khan 
liOdy comp^ed to surrender to Khizr 
Khan, 124. Who conducts the govern- 
ment, 124, Succession of the Syeds, 
125. Becomes the seat of Babur’s em- 
pire, 231. Recovered by the Emperor 
Hoomayoon, 251. Who re-enters It, 
251. Disliked by the Emperor Akbur, 
266. Taken by HAmoo and his PatAns, 

255. Recovered by the Emperor Akbur, 

256. The canal of Ally Merdan Khan 
at, 330. Works of the Emperor Shab 
JehAn. 336. Religious disturbances at, 
342. Tumults in the city, 367. The 
Mahrattas encamp outside the city, 
and defeat the imperialists, 378. Occu- 
pied by Nadir Shah and the Persians, 
380. Who are attacked by the Moghuls, 
380. Massacre and subsequent plunder 
of the city, 880. Amount of booty- 
carried off by the Persians, 380. Civil 
war in, 420. Taken and plundered by 
the Mahratttas, 449. Final disruption 
of the empire, 451. Details of the 
former empire, 451. The city besieged 
by the Mahrattas, but the siege aban- 
doned, 476. Occupied by the Mahrattas, 
477. Affairs of, in 1773, 508. Scene of 
barbarity in the palace of, 509. General 
Lake’s defeat of Sindia’s army at, 656. 
Attempt of Holkar to take, 560. Affaim 
of the royal family of, 689, 690, Final 
settlement of, in Council, 712. Move- 
ments of the princes of, before the 
great Sepoy mutiny, 717. Intrigues 
at, 717. Massacre of Europeans in, 
721. The king saluted by the muti- 
neers, 721. Strength of the rebel posi- 
tion at, 724. The city invested, 731. 
Position of the mutineers, 731. Com- 
mencement of the siege, 781. Rein- 
forcements of the mutineers, 732. 
Progress of the siege, 739, Conduct of 
the rebels, 739. The three columns of 
assault, 740. Operations in the city, 
740, The palace occupied, and the 
city captured, 741 . English losses, 741 . 
The Mng made prisoner, and two of 
his sons shot, 742, Effects of the cap- 
ture, 742. Order restored in, 748 

Denison, Sir William, govemcar of Ma- 
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dras, acte as viceroy of India. 774. Di- 
recte the IJmbeyla campaign to be 
renewed, 774 

Dennie, Colonel, storms the fort of 
G-huzny, 643. Defeats Dost Mahomed, 
646. Defeats the people of Jellalabad, 
654. KiUed. 655 

D6o Rdi, Kajah of Beejanngger, at war 
with the Deccan, 166, 167. His son 
murdered, 166. Gives his daughter to 
R-iTig Feroze Shah, 167. The war re- 
newed, 167, 168, 170. His wars with 
Goolburgah, 190 

D6ogurh, account of the Ydddvd dynasty 
of, 73. Description of the fortress of, 
104. AUa-ood-deen’s siege of, 104. Gives 
immense ransom to him, 104. Expedi- 
tion of Mullik Kafoor against it, 108. 
Submits to Prince Aluf Khan, 113. 
Made the capittU of his dominions by 
Mahomed Toghlnk, 115, 116. Its name 
changed to Dowlutabad, 115. Which 
see 

Deswunt Singh, Bajah of Jondhpoor, his 
death at Kabool, 343. Escape of his 
widow and children, 343 

Devd Pal Ddb, King of Bengal, his con- 
quest of Ceylon, 65 

D^vabhuti, King, 54 

Ddvicotta, taken by Major Lawrence, 
404. Ceded to Sanhojee, 404 

DewarcOnda captured by the Sooltan of 
Golcondah, 212 

D(iwul D6vy, daughter of the Bajah of 
D6ogurh, captured, 109. Married to 
Khizr Klian, 109. Taken by Mullik 
Khoosroo, 112 

Dhabdry, a semi-independent chieftain, 
defeats the viceroy of the Deccan, 366. 
Opposes the Pdshwah, 375, 381. Who 
defeats and kills him in action, 375, 
876 

Dharoor occupied by the Emperor Shah 
Jehdn, 328 

Dharwar captured by King Ally Adil 
Shah, 300. Captured by Prince 
Mudzzim, 349. Besi^ed and taken by 
the Mi^brattas and Captain Little, 523 

Dhdipoor, rebel Sepo^ collected at, 74.3. 
Beatrained by Sindia, 743, But march 
to Agra, where they are defeated, 
K3 

PhOndia commences plunder on 

his own account, 546. Defeated by 
Colonel Wellesley and killed, 546 

Dhdndoo Punt, adopted by Bajee Kdo, 
ex-Pdshwah, 698. See Nana Sahib 

Dhuleep Singh, Mdhdrajah, placed on the 
t^ne of the Punjab by the troops, 
668, Pensioned, 687. His residence in 
England, 687 

Dhyan Singh, ministear at Lahore, mur- 
dered, 668 

Diaz, Bartholomew, rotmds the Gape of 
Good Hope, 215. AccompanieB Vasco 
de Gama, 215. Quits the expedition, 
216. Sails with Cabral, 217. Drowned, 
217 
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Dick, Sir Bobert, at the battle of Sco* 
br Aon, 674. Killed, 675 
Dilawnr Ally Khan, imperial generel, 
defeated by Nizam-ool-Moolk, 370. 
Joins Alum Aliy, and again defeated, 
870 

Dilawur Khan, Beejapoor general, com- 
pels the allies to raise the siege of the 
capital, 302. Blinds the minister 
Abool Hussun, 303.^ And assumes the 
regency, 303. Bliuds Buleel Khan, 
303. The king shakes off Dilawnr 
Khan, 803. Who flies to Ahmednug. 
ger, 303 

Dilawur Khan Ghoory, governor of 
Malwah, 140. Declares his independ- 
ence of Dehly, 140, Eeceives King 
Mahmood Toghlnk, 140* Becomes 
King, 140. His death, 140 
Dildre Khan, imperial general, sent by 
Aumngzebe to the Deccan, 340. Makf* 
war against Sivajee, 345. Appointed 
viceroy of the Deccan, 346. Censured 
by the emperor, and superseded as 
viceroy by Sooltan Mauzum, 346. Be- 
sieges Beejapoor, 846, 347, Joined by 
Sivajee’s eldest son, 347. Compelled 
to raise the siege, 347. And retreat, 347 
DilshAd Agha, her heroic conduct, 201 
Dinapoor, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 73S 
Dindigul reduced by Colonel Fullerton, 
506. Surrenders to Gieneral Medows, 
522 

Dinkur BAo, Bajah, Sindia's minister, 
becomes a member of the Council of 
India, 773 

Diu, island of, Mahomed Shah takes re- 
fuge on the, 137 

Diu, naval victory of the Portuguese at, 
222. Failure of the Portuguese e.xpe- 
dition against, 281. CedM by King 
BahAdur Shah to them, 282. Exp<>" 
dition sent by the Sooltan of Constanti- 
nople to, 282. Besieged by a combined 
army of Turks, Egyptians, and a 
Guzerat force, 282. The siege raised, 
282. Unsuccessfully attiicketl by Ma- 
homed Shah of Guzerat, 282. King 
Bahadur Shah of Guzemt takes refuge 
in, 292 

Dixon, Captain, his labours to improve 
the Mairs, 632 

Dolls, fondness of Indian girls for, 15 
Dolmens in India, 39 
Donabew, Brigadier Cotton repulsed at, 
607* Bomlmrded by Sir A, Campbell, 
and abandoned by tbe Burmese, 6<>7 
DooAb, the people of the, massacred by 
Mahomed Toghlnk of Dehly, 116. The 
Raichore DooAb invadeti by DAo RAi 
of Beejanngger, 170, Plundered by 
Holkar, 561. Local administration of, 
566 

DooAb, the BAichore, ceded to EngUah 
management, 697. Restored to the 
Nizam, 771 

Dooluh, RAi, finance minister of Meer 
Jaffler, his rebellion, 437, Viotenoa 
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Meenm, SOB of tne Kaw4b, to bim, 
438. Obtains an asjlum in Calcutta, 
438. Associated with Mahomed Beza 
K.han, 463 

X>ooraiiee order, established by Shah 
Soojah, King of Afghanistaii, 644 
Donrga Das saves the widow and children 
of Rajah Jeswunt Singh, 343. Offers 
the throne of Rajpootana to Prince 
Akbnr, 344. Who accepts it, 344, 
Retreats to the Deccan, 844 
Doorgawutty, wifeof the Rajah Silhuddy 
of Raiseen, accuses Ldkman of cowar- 
dice, and sets fire to the private apart- 
ments, 292 

Doorjun S41 usurps the throne of Bhurt- 
poor, 609. Warned of his folly. 610. The 
fort talcen by stoiTn, 611. Caught in 
an attempt to escape, 611. Imprisoned 
at Benares, 611 

Dost Ally Khan, assumes the government 
of the Carnatic, 399. Slain in action, 
399 

Dost Mahomed, Pindharee chief, his de- 
prenlations in Central India, 574 
Dost Mahomed, Ameer of Afghanistan, 
at war with thaSikhs, 637. Dispersion 
of his army, and application to the go- 
vernor-general, 637. Raises another 
army, and sends it to Pesh^wur, 637. 
Where it defeats the Sikhs, 637. Lieu- 
tenant Buraes sent on a mission to 
him. 637, 638. Fails to obtain assis- 
tance from Lord Auckland, 638-640. 
DetermiTiation to displace him, 640. 
Defeated at Ghuzny, 644, Treats for 
peace, bnt refuses the terms offered, 
644. Pursued into the mountains, but 
escapes, 644. A constant source of 
apprehension, 646. His proceedings, 
646. Defeated by Colonel Dennie, 646. 
And by Sir R. Sale. 646. Surrenders, 
and is pensioned in India. 646. His sin- 
gular compact with the Sikhs, 68.3. 
His friendly negotiations with Sir 
John Lawrence, 714 His death, 786. 
His reign. 786 

Douglas, Captain, pursues Kodr Singh, 
764 

Doulut Khan Lody, viceroy of the Pun- 
jab, rebels. 127, Invites Babur to India, 
127 , 231 . But turns against Babur, 23 1 . 
And meets him with an army, 231 . Re- 
conciliation between them, 281 
Doulut Khan Lody. vizier of Dehly, 124. 
Succeeds to the throne of Dehly, 124. 
Dies in prison, 124 

Doveton, General, sent to Tippoo Sooltan, 
640 , 641 . His division in the Pind- 
h&ree"war,.686 

Dowlabkbad made the capital of Mahomed 
Toghittk’s dominions, 116, Held fay 
rebels, and besieged by Mahomed Togh- 
luk, 117. ■ Besiegai by Ahmal Nizam 
' Shah, 208. But the siege raised, 208. 
Afterwards taken by Ahmed Nizam 
‘ Shah, 208- 'Occupied by Futteh .Khan, 
328. Besi^iod and taken by the 
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Moghuls under Mohnhnt Khan, 329. 
Taken by Bussy, 435. Caled in per- 
petuity to the Mabrattas, 447, Surren- 
dered to the Mahrattas, 531 
Dowlut B4o, becomes Mahadajee Sindia's 
successor. 530. Bcc Sindia • 

Doviurdn, Khan, commands an imperial 
army in the Deccan, 329. Besieges 
Beejapoor, but fails, 329. Marches 
against Bajee Rdo, 378, Effects a 
Junction with Saadut Khan's army, 
378 

Drake, Sir Francis, his voyage roimd the 
world, but fails to find India, 285. Re- 
monstrance by Spain against his Yoy- 
^e, 285 

Drake, Mr., governor of Calcutta, pro- 
tects Kishen Das, 422, Besieged by 
Sur4j-ood-Dowlah, 422. Abandons his 
post, 423 

Dravidian languages, akin to Scythian, 

40 

Dravidian architecture of India, founded 
by the Gholas, 67 

Drawed, 4. Climate of, 6, Productions 
! of, 5 

Dubba, defeat of the Beldchees at, 662 
Dudrenec, the Chevalier, enters the ser- 
vice of Holkar, 629. Defeated by 
Sindia, 630 

Duff, Captain Grant, placed at Sattara 
to manage affairs, 598 
Duff, Dr., opposes pure Orientalism in 
education, 628 

Duncan, Mr. Jonathan, interposes checks 
upon infanticide, 638 
Dundas, Mr., becomes first President of 
the Board of Control, 516. Orders the 
restoration of the levenues of the Car- 
natic, 617. His project for amalgama- 
ting the local armies with that of the 
crown, 533 

Dunnajee Giiikwar, invades Malwah, but 
retires, 382, 383 

Dunnajoe Jado w, his predatory incursions 
into the Deccan, 352, 353. Zooficar 
Khan sent against him, 354. Aeeisrs 
the Naik of Wakingdrah, 366. Handles 
the emperor’s troops severely, 356. 
Joins Sivajee, and defeats Tara Bye’s 
forces, 359 

Dnpleix, M., has charge of Ghunda Sahib’s 
wife and family, 399. Declines to join 
Labourdonnais, 400. Refuses to sanc- 
tion Labourdonnais’ terras of the sur- 
render of Madras, 401. Defeats the 
Nawib’s troops, 402. Violates the 
convention and publicly d^ades the 
English of Madras, 402. Attacks Fort 
St. David, but fails, 402, 403. Hia 
policy and aims, 403. His wife’s poli*^ 
tical intrigue, 4' 4. Into w'hich he 
enters, 406. Assists Mozuffer Jung 
and Chnnda Sahib, 40.5. Obtains a 
grant of eighty-one villages, 405. Hia 
intrigues, 406. His demands accepted 
hv Naair Jung, 406, 407. Attacka 
Nasir Jung, who i* shot, 407. Hia auo- 
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xessee, 407. Appointed governor of 
Southern India, 407. Concessions ob- 
tained from the Soobahdar of the 
Deccan, 408. At war with the English 
a^ain, 409. His troops defeated, 410, 
411. Superseded by M. Godeheu, who 
concludes a peace '«v'ith the English, 
411. His schemes and fate, 412 ^ 
Durand, Lieutenant, at the storming of 
Chuzny, 643 

Duria Imhd Shah, succeeds to the throne 
. of Berai% 193 

Dussera, Hindoo festival of the, 588 
Dustoor Deenar, an Abyssinian eimnch, 
governor of Goolbnrgah, 196. En- 
deavours to become independent, 196. 
Defeated by Abool Mozuffer of Beeja- 
poor, 196. Humbled, but restored to 
his office, 196. Takes the field, but de- 
feated and slain, 197 

Dutch, first expedition of the, to India, 
283. Expelled from Araboyna, 283. 
Defeated by an English fleet in Indian 
waters, 288. Houtmann’s expedition, 
286. Establishment of the eastern 
trade of Holland, 286. Jealousy of the 
English, 287. Blundered by Sivajee, 
339. Their apprehensions of the pro- 
gress of the English, 887. Their execu- 
tion of Englishmen at Amboyna, 387. 
War between England and Holland, 
889. Threaten Bombay, and attack the 
East India Company’s ships off Masuli- 
patam, 391. The Nawib of Bengal’s 
Intrigue with the, 439, Arrival of their 
fleet in the Hooghly, 439. Commence 
hostilities with the English, 439. But 
defeated by land and sea, 440. Again 
at war with the English, 502. Their 
principal settlement Kegapatam taken 
by Sir H. ilunro, 602. Seduction of 
their possessions in the East, 573 
Duttajee Sindia, commands the Mah- 
rattas in Dehly, 448. His force routed, 
448- Defeated by Nujeefa-ood-Dowlah, 
448. See Sindia 

Dw4ra Saraoodra, city of, 71. The 
capital of the BellAl kingdom, 109. 
Taken by MuUik Khafoor, who obtains 
immense booty, 110. Ceases to become 
the Beim capital, 117 
Dwarka, plundered, 76 
Dynasties, northern mediaeval, enumera- 
tion of, 63. Southern mediaeval, 64. 
Their irrigation works, €7, Keview of, 
73 


PAST INDIA COMPANY, formation 
and first charter of the, 287. 
Their first expedition under Lan- 
caster, 287. Their first factoiy, at 
Bantam, 287. Their second expe- 
dition under Middleton, 287. Their 
enorniotis profits, 288. Obtain a new 
charter from James I., 288. Send Sir 
Henry Middleton vrith three ships, 
SI68. A factory established at Maauli- 
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patam, 290. Best’s armed fleet, 290. 
A treaty of commerce concluded with 
the Emperor Jehfingeer, and the En- 
glish established in India, 298. 291. 
An important patent granted them by 
the Emperor Feroksidr, 364. Embassy 
of Sir T. Boe, 387. New capital sul)- 
scribed in England, 387. Arrange 
ments made with the Dutch, 887 
Fort of Armegoor established, 387, 
388. Masiilipatam preferred, 388. 
Opposition of Charles I., 388. Trade 
with Persia established, 388. Trade 
with Bengal opened, 388. A charter 
granted to a new Company, 388. Privi- 
leges obtained by Mr, Surgeon Bough- 
ton, 389. The rival companies petition 
Parliament, 389, Which decides for 
only one Company, 389. Effect of the 
war between England and Holland, 389. 
The rival Companies united under a 
charter, 390. A new charter granted by 
Charles II., 390. Bombay ceded to the 
English crown, and transferred to the 
Company, 390. Attacked by the Dutch, 

891. Trade extended to China, 391. 
Neutrah’ty in Mahratta affairs, 391. 
Separation of the civil servants into 
classes, 892. Sir Josiah Child’s policy, 

892. Forces sent to India, 393. And 
attacks made on Moghul possessions, 
393. The Emperor Aurungzebe’s re- 
taliation, 398, 394. Bengal abandoned, 
894. Terms granted by the emperor, 
894. Interference of the ‘ interlopers,' 
395. Formation and charter of the 
United East India Company, 395. 
Enumeration of the Company’s i^sses- 
sions, 395. The English position 
strengthened by tbe new arrange- 
ment, 396. 396. Details of the English 
factories, 396. At war with the French. 
899. Peace concluded, 403. The first 
case of English interference in native 
affairs, 404. At war again with the 
French, 409. Conclusion of peace, 411, 
412. Estimation of the English charac- 
ter in India, 416. The property of the 
Company confiscated, and its servants 
imprisoned, throughout Bengal, 424. 
Calcutta recovered, 426, 426. Battle of 
Plassy and its effects, 430. Arrival of 
a new Commission for the government 
of Bengal. 438. A Dutch fleet sent 
against Calcutta, and defeated, 439, 
440. Extinction of French power in 
India, 444, 445. Po^cssions of the 
Company in 1761, 455. Dishonourable 
proceedings in Bengal, 457. Offered 
by the emperor the dcwany of Bengal, 
458. DisputCR with Meer Cossim ra- 
garding the Custom dues, 458. The 
English prisoners murdered, 459. De- 
cisive victory of Buxar, 460. Pecuniary 
difficulties and rapacity of the Goundt, 
461. Dissatisfaction of the Court of 
Directors, 462. Who request Lord 
Olive to return to India, 462. The 
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dewany of Bengal ceded by the em- 
peror, 463. Salt duties assigned instead 
of civil salaries, 463, Be view of Lord 
Clive’s policy, 465. Events in Madras 
in 1761 to 1768, 465. Inefficiency of the 
H&dras Council, 470. Advice of tbe 
Court of Directors to them, 470. How 
the Company was regarded in England, 
478. Ministerial transactions with it, 
478. Condition of Indian finances, 
478. Deficiency in England, 479. Pro- 
ceedings of the Select Committee, 479. 
Bill for the future constitution of the 
Company, 479. Resistance to it, 479. 
But receives the royal assent, 480. 
Appointments under the new constitu- 
tion, 480. State of Bengal in 1767 to 
1 775, 481. The plan of double govern- 
ment breaks down, 481. Mr. Hol- 
well’s remonstrance and advice, 481. 
Mr. Hastings’ measures, 483. Pros- 
perity of his finances, 484. Cessions 
of territory by Rughoba, 488, 489. 
War with the French, who lose all 
their possessions in India, 497, 498, 
Discussions on Indian affairs in Eng- 
land, 515, Mr. Bnrke’s report, 515, 
Mr, Fox’s India Bill, 615. Mr. Pitt’s 
BUI, 516. Establishment of the Board 
of Control, 616. Consolidation of the 
English power in India, 5*25. Lord 
Cornwallis’s reforms, 627, 628. Re- 
newal of the Charter, 528. Christian 
missions not permitted, 629. Extent 
of the British territory after the defeat 
of Tippoo Sooltan, 646. His policy 
condemned, but subsequently approved, 
552j 663, Effects of non-interferent 
|X)Ucy of the Court of Directors, 574, 
681, Their hostility to Lord Hastings, 
699. Effect of their stru^le with the 
Board of Control, respecting William 
Palmer & Co., 625. Expiry of the 
charter of 1813, 628. End of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly of trade with China, 
628. Clamour against the privileges of 
the Company. 628. Renewal of the 
charter in 1833, with increased power 
the Board of Control, 628, 629. Dis- 
approval of the Court of Directors of 
the freedom of the press, 634. Opinion 
of the Court of Directors on the case of 
Sattara, 688. End of the charter of 
1833, 699. Modification of the Court 
of Diiectora, 699. Feeling in India 
respecting the Company after tbe 
Sepoy mutiny, 764. End of the role of 
■the Company, 765 

East India Company, Dutch. See Dutch 
East India Company. French, formed, 
394. " Sm French in India 
East India Company, Scotch, formation 
' ' ' ■ ■ of the. 895. Results of the, 395 
E*iea, Hon. Ashley, sent on an embassy 
to B'hdfcaa, 117. ,Ili-treated. and in- 
sulted, m 

EducaHon, Hiftioo and Mahomedan. 229. 
Sohooli for the nativM established 


' under Lord Hastings, 5.09. Opposition 
of the Court of Directors, 699, 600. 
The death blow to pure Orientalism 
given, 628. Influence of education on 
Hindoos, 711. Its cost in 1868-9, 799 
Edur, principality of, 136 
Bdwardes, Lieutenant (afterwards Sir 
Herbert) , employed in sett iing Bunnoo, 
680. Joined by Colonel Cortlandt, and 
defeats MoolrAj, 680, 681. Whom he 
drives into Mooltan, 681. His book 
‘A Year in the Punjdb,' 681* Invests 
Mlooltan, 681. The fort taken by storm 
and the citadel surrendered, 682 
Egerton, Colonel, takes command of the 
army sent against the Mahrattas, 491. 
Retreats from TuUegaon, 491. Dis- 
missed, 492 

Ein-ool-Moolk, Seif, general ’ of King 
Ibrahim Adil Shah I. of Beejapoor, 
297. His rebellion, 297. Keeps the 
besiegers of Beejapoor in check, 302. 
Joins a rebellion, but is defeated and 
slain, 304 

Bkbdl Khan, vizier of Dehly, 122. Sallies 
out with the king against Teimoor, 
122. Escapes from the city, 123. But 
returns, and restores order, 123. Slain, 
124,126 

Eldooz, governor of Ghuzny, rebels, 95. 
Defeated by Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish, 
96. Who makes him prisoner, 96 
Electric telegraph communication esta- 
blished throughout India, 699 
Elgin, Lord, sent to China, 716, Becomes 
Viceroy of India. 772. His progress in 
the upper provinces, 773. His durbar 
at Agra, 773. His death. 773 
Elias, Hajy, becomes King of Bcngs* 
under the title of Shumsh-ood-de<n 
Poor by, 150. His acts, 150, His death, 
150 

Elik Khan, King of Kashgar, 79. De- 
feated by his son-in-law, Mahmood of 
Ghuzny, 81 

EUenborough, Lord, reaches India as go- 
vernor-general, 652. His strange in- 
decision as to affairs in Afghanistan, 

655. Indignation at his determination, 

656. His dispatches to Generals Pol- 
lock and Natt, 656. His pageant at 
Ferozepoor, 659, His pi'oclamation 
respecting the gates of Somn5th, 659. 
His minute on the condition of Gwalior, 
664. Orders the British forces to ad- 
vance on Gwalior, 664. Present at the 
defeat of the Mahrattas, 665. Visited 
by the Ranee and MdMrajah, 665* His 
revisal of the treaty of 1804, 665. Re- 
called, 666, Review of his administra- 
tion, 666. Created an earl, 666 

Fffiichpoor, defeat of the Hindoos near, 
104. Ceded to Alla-ood-deen of Dehly, 
104. Taken by Mukbool Khan, 143 
Ellis, Mr., seizes Patna, hut made pri- 
soner, 459 

EUora, temples of , 69 
ERore ceded to the English, 468 
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llphinstone, Hon. Mountataart, his em- 
bassy to Kabool, 568, His record of the 
people and their eountry, 668. Obtains 
the surrender of Dainglia, who escapes 
from Taunah, 683. His negotiations 
with the Pfiahwah, 684. Beverence in 
which his name is held to this day, 684. 
His suspicion«< aroused as to the P6ah- 
wah's intentions. 587. His name a 
honseho'd word, SilS. Becomes governor 
of the Bomljay presidency, 5i).‘». Settles 
Mahratta affairs, 5JM). Completes the 
code of civil and ciiminal procedure, 
613. Principal events of the latter part 
of his administration, 6! 5, 616, Ee- 
tums to England, 6i6. Declines the 
governor-generalship of India, 635 
Elphiiihtone. G-eneral, takes the command 
in Afghanistan, 647. His irresolution 
at Kabool, 648. His death, 657 
Elphinstone, Lord, his services during 
the Sepoy mutiny, 769. His death, 
769 

Erndmgnrh, fort of, taken by Sir Charles 
Xapier, 661 

Emperors of India, or Maharaja Adhi- 
raj, 62, 63. List of, 94 
England, Greneral, sent to reinforce Kan- 
dahar, 655. Checked atHykulzye,655. 
Retires to Quettah, but ordered to ad- 
vance, 655. Dispatched to Sinde, 657 
Fnglish, early voyages of the, to India, 

284. Robert Thorne, 284. Sir Hugh 
Willoughby’s voyage, 284. Henry 
Hudson, 284. Drake, 285. Cavendish, 

285. The Levant Company, 286. Fen- 
ton's expedition, 285. The expedition 
of London merchants, 286. Establish- 
ment of the eastern trade, 286. For- 
mation and charter of the East India 
Company, 287. Who dispatch three 
ships, under Captain Lancaster, 287. 
First trade at Acheen, 287. Establish- 
ment of a factory at Bantam, 287. 
Admiral Middleton, 287. David Mid- 
dleton, 288. Captain Hawkins, 289, 
Captain Saris, 289. Captain Hippon, 
290. Establishment at Masulipatam, 
290, Best’s fleet, 290. Conclusion of a 
treaty with the Emperor Jehdngeer, 
290, 291. Trading privileges granted 
by him, 322. Who builds four factories, 
322. Arrival of Sir Thomas Roe as 
English ambassador to India, 322. 
Plundered by Sivajee, 339. Threatened 
by Sumbhajee, 348. An important 
patent gi'anted them by the Emperor 
Feroksiir, 364. Their progress from 
1613--1674, 387. Progress of the, from 
1613-1756, 387-41.9. Review of the 
English period of the history of India, 
793. Character of the English rule, 
795. See also East India Company 

English, Major, defeats the rebel Sepoys 
at Chuttra, 744 

Era of ShalivahanA, 72. Of the Hegira, 

75 . - , ' " 

EfcimAd Khan becomes regent ani mini- 


ster of Guzerat, 294. Defeated by 
Chungiz Khan, 294 

Btgeer, or Yatgeer, fort of, besieged by 
the Sooltan of Golcondah, 213. Who 
is compelled to raise the siege, 213 
European troops, Sir John Lawrence’s 
measures for the improvement of En- 
glish soldiers, 776. Amalgamation of 
the Company’s with the Queen’s, 766. 
Disconrent in consequence, 766, 767 
Eyre, Major Vincent, releases English 
prisoners at Arrah, 738 


■pAH-HIAN, Chinese traveller, his ao 
count of Ceylon, 65 
Fairs, periodical, 19 

Faminein India in 1291, 103. In Northern 
India, 116. In Bengal in 1770, 481, 482. 
Its effects, 482, At Madras in 1782, 503. 
In the Deccan in 1804, 560. In Orissa 
in 1866, 779 

Farmer, Mr., a hostaee of the Wurgoam 
convention, released by Sindia, 493 
Farming in India, 22, 23. See Land 
FardkhzAd, deposes Sooltan Abdool Rus- 
heed of Ghuzny, 88. His death, 88 
Farooky, dynasty of Khandtish, 146-149 
Fenton, Edward, failure of his expedition 
to India, 285. Causes of this, 285 
Feroksiar, Prince, son of Prince Azim- 
ush-Shdn, his rebellion, 362. Defeats 
the Emperor Jehdnddr Shah, who 
is deposed, 363. Ferokaidr succeeds 
to the throne of the empire, 363. Con- 
fers dignities upon all who had joined 
him, 363. Puts Zoolficar Khan and the 
ex-emperor to death, 363. His position 
due to the bravery of the Syed brothers 
Hoosein Ally and AbdooUa, 363, 364. 
Whom he rewards, 364. His illnf»s 
cured by an English surgeon, 364. 
Grants the English a patent, 364. His 
plot against Hoosein Ally, 865, Bis 
treachery, 866. Chafes under the re- 
straint of Syed Abdoolla, 367, His 
intrigues, 367. But submits to the 
Syed’s demands, 367, Confined by the 
vizier Syed Abdoolla, 367. Tumults in 
the capital, 367, The emperor deposed, 
368. Blinded, poisoned, and strangled, 
368 

Ferozabad, city of, founded, 119 
Ferozabad, town of, on the Bheema, 
founded, 166 

Feroze, Prince, of Dehly, joins the reM 
loaders at Bai-eilly, 753. Joins Tantia 
Topee, 766 

Feroze, JAm, succeeds to the thi'oneof 
Sinde, 158. Driven out by Moznffer 
Shah, 158, His province annexed to 
Mooltan, 158 

Feroze Lunga, succeeds to the throne of 
Mooltan, 155. Assassinated, 155 
Feroze Foorby, King of Bengal. See 
Mnllik And(^ 

Feroze Shah tohmuny, succeeds to the 
throne of the Deccan, 165. His chario. 
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ter ami habits, 165, Founds the town 
of Ferozabad, 166, His buildings at 
Goolbui^ali, 166. ETents of his reign, 
166. His victory over Deo Kai of 
Beejanugger, 166. Besieges Beeja- 
nugger, and makes terms, 167. Marries 
the rajah’s daughter, 167. Renews 
the war, 167. Marries his son to a 
goldsmith’s daughter, 167. His death, 

167 

Feroze Shdher, intrenched camp of the 
Sikhs at, 670. Battle of, 671. The 
‘night of horrors’ at, 671. Final 

advance and victory, 672 
Feroze Soor, succeeds Julal Khan Soor as 
emperor, 246. Murdered by his uncle, 246 
Feroze Toghluk, succeeds to the throne 
of Dehly, 119. Acknowiedges the in- 
dependence of Bengal, 119. Great 

public works completed by him, 119. 
His peaceful government, 120. Abdi- 
cates in favour of his sou, 120. But 
subsequently nominates his grandson, 
120. His death. 120. His benevolent 
reforms, 120, 797. His invasion of 
Sinde, 157 

Ferozepoor, Lord Bllenborough’s pageant 
at, 659. His proclamation respecting 
the gates of Somnath, 659. Held by 
Sir John Littler, 670. Events of the 
Sepoy mutiny at, 722 
Festivals, public Indian, 18 
Fish, order of the, of the Moghul empire, 
355 

Fitzgerald, Major, saves Colonel Wood’s 
force, 472 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, his mutiny, 464. 

Tried and cashiered, 464 
Fletcher, Colonel, joins Colonel Baillie, 
who surrenders, 500 

Flint, Lieutenant, holds Waudiwash 
against Hyder Ally, 601. Relieved by 
Sir Eyre Goote, 501 

Floyd, Colonel, forced by Tippoo to re- 
treat, 522 

Food of the people of India, 6, 11 
Ford, Captain, commands a brigade of 
Sepoys for the P^shwah, 581. Recom- 
luended privately to withdraw from 
Poona, 588 

Forde, Colonel, sent into the northern 
Circara, 436. Defeats the Marquis de 
Conflans, 436. Besieges and takes 
Masalipatam, 436. Makes a treaty 
vdth S^labut Jung, 436. Del oats the 
Dutch taroops nearChinsurah, 440. Lost 
at sea, 478 

Forrest, Lieutenant, assists in holding 
the arsenal of Dehly, 721 
Fdrrifled |X)st8, construction of, sanc- 
tioned, 786 

Fox» Mr., his India Bill, 516. Thrown 
out in the Lords, 516 
Francis, Mr. <after wards Sir Philip), ap- 
|)oiated member of the Gonncil of 
Calcutta. 480 ■ 

Ptimka, "•Brigadier, drives the rebel - 
bt;p"*>y8 before him, .and joins Jun*? 1 
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Bahadoor’s Ghoorkas, 760. Defeats 
Mahomtid Hussein Nazim, 750. Hia 
small leases, 750. Joins the camp be 
fore Lukhiiow, 750 

Fraser, Major-General J, S., invades 
Coorg, 629. And occupies Merkara, 
its capital, 629. His transactions with 
the Nizam, 6{>6 

Frazer, Major-General, attacks Holkar 
at Deeg, but killed, 561 
French in India, form an East India 
Company, 394- And establishmentis at 
Chdndernagore and Pondicherry, 394 
Fortify their factories, 396. At war 
with the English, 399. Peace concluded, 
403. Interfere in Native affairs, 403. 
Obtain a grant of villages, 405. Suc- 
cesses of M. Dupleix, 407. Mo».uffer 
J nog’s concessions to them, 407. Which 
are confirmed by Salabut Jung, 408. 
At war again with the English, 409. 
Conclusion of peace, 411, 412. Clive’s 
operations against them, 426. Power 
of the French in Bengal utterly crushed, 
433. Their proceedings in the Carnatic, 
433. Arrival and proceedings of the 
Count de La-lly, 434. Pondicherry the 
only possession remaining to the French, 

443. Which surrenders to the EngUsh, 

444. Extinction of French power in 
India, 444, 445. At war with the 
English, 497. Lose all the possessions 
except Mah6, 497, 498. Which is re- 
duced, 498. Agree to join Tippoo 
Eooltan against the English, 539, Dis- 
banded at Hyderabad, 546 

Fukhr-ood-deen, heir apparent to the 
throne of Dehly, 690, 712. Agreement 
made with him, 690, 712. His suc- 
cession opposed by the king, 6iK), 712. 
His death, 712 

Fullerton, Colonel, makes a diversion 
against Tippoo, 506. Reduces severai 
places, 506 

Fulta, English storehouses at, burned by 
the Dutch, 440 

Pureed S< ‘Or. See Shdre Khan 
Furbad Khan, King of Ahmednu^er’a 
general, defeated and taken pri.«oner 
by the jPortuguese, 283, 812. Becomes 
a Christian, and goes to Lisbon, 283, 
312 

Furhut-ool-MooIk, viceroy of Guzerat, Ms 
tolerance of Hindoo worship, 183, i34< 
Recalled, 184. Slain, 134 
Furniture, Indian, 19 
Furrukabad, Nawib of, Ms resistance to 
Lord Wellesley’s arrangements, 651. 
Pensioned, 651. Defeat of Holkar’s 
cavabry near, 661. The rebel Sepoys 
driven from, 749 

Futteh, elected King of Bengal, 151, 
Murdered, 161 

Futteh Jung, son of Shah Soojah, re- 
covers Ms father’s body, 656, Pro- 
claimed king, 656 

Futteh Khan, defeats and deposes King 
Mahomed of Kashmere, 131. Aiainii 
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the throne, 131* Deposed by HXahomed, 
131, 132. Ketires into India, 132. His 
death, 132 

FuttehKhan, J4m, King, elected King of 
Sinde, 157 

Futteh Khan of Ahmeduttgger released 
from confinement, 328. Evades his 
engagements, and is besieged in Dow- 
latabad, 320 

Futteh OoUa Imad Shah, his origin, 102. 
Becomes Viceroy of Berar, with the 
title of Imdd-ool-Moolk, 192. Delates 
his independence, 192. His death, 392 

Futteh Singh Grdikwar, Mr, Hornby’s 
proposal to make him independent, 
492, 493. Indisposed to commit him- 
self, 493. His independence secured by 
treaty, 496. A subsidimry treaty with 
him concluded by Lord Lake, 55.9. His 
affairs, 559. Sends an agent to Poona, 
582, His agent murdered in the streets, 
582 

Pnttehgurh, events of the Sepoy mutiny 
at, 725, 726. The rebel Haw4b of, 
defeated by Kinleside, 747 ■ 

Fyzabad, Moulvee of, in Lukhnow with 
his adherents, 752. Driven out, 752. 
Orders the English prisoners to be 
shot, 762. Joins the rebel leaders at 
Bareilly, 753. Escapes, 763. Killed, 
764 ; 

FyssooHa Khan, Eohilla chief, defeated, 
and agrees to take an estate from the 
emperor, 484. Arrangement made 
with, 618. Deprived of his jagheer, 
but restored, 513, 514 


n AIKWAE. See Futteh Singh ; Peela- 
^ jee. Aids a revolution at Sattara, 
but imprisoned, 413. His possessions, 
452 

Qajupati dynasty, their dominions, 73 
fjama, Stephen de, accompanies his 
brother to India, 219 
Gama, Vasco de, conducts an expedition 
jf discovery, 215, 216, Bounds the 
Cape, 216. Discovers Tierxa de Natdl, 
216. Reaches Mozambique and Melin- 
da, 216. Thence sails for India, 216. 
Be^hes Calicut, 216. Hia reception 
by the Zamorin, 216, 217. Beturns 
, home, 217. Commands an e3!q)edition 
to destroy the trade of the Mahome- 
dans, 219. Sets fire to a pilgrim ship, 

219. Well received at Oannanore, 226. 
Sails for Calicut, 220, His cruelty 
there, 220. The Zamorin’s treachery | 
to him, 220. Forms an aUianoe with ' 
the Bajahs of Cochin and Caunanoxe, 

220. Beturns home, 220 
Gambroon, English trade at, established, 

388. Capture of English ships by the 
Dutch at, 389 

Ganapati dynasty, dominions of the, 73 
Gauges river, 2, 3. The canal of the, 

, sjaspended, but recommenced, 678 
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I Ganjam plundered by the Pindhareca, .’)8t 
Gardanne, General, sent on an embassy 
from the Emperor Napoleon to Persia, 

Gardner, Colonel, occupies Almdrah, 579 
Garnock, General, defeats the Umbeyia 
conspirators, 775 
Garrows, tribe of the, 36 
Gawilgurh, in Berar, fortifications of, 
completed, 168. The fort of, 185. Re- 
duced by Prince Moordh, 271, Taken 
by Rughojee Bhdslay, 413, Captured 
by the British, 657 

Geesoo Durdz, %ed, tomb of, at Gool- 
burgah, 350 

Geography of India, 1. Divisions of In- 
dia according to Hindoo geographers, 

4 ' . 

George, Fort St., established at Madras, 
389. Its strength and importance, 396 
! Ghas-ddna, 354 

j Ghdtgay Shmzee Rdo, Mahratta com- 
mander, his part in the intrigues for 
I the P^shwahship, 636. Marries his 
daughter to Sindia, 537. His brutal 
treatment of the widows of Mahadajee 
Sindia, 537. Released and renews hia 
barbarities, 546. Set aside by Holkai*. 
662 

Ghauts, 3, 4 

Ghazee-ood-deen, eldest son of Nimm- 
ooLMoolk, left by his father in charge 
at Dehly, 381. His claims prose- 
cuted by the Pdshwah, 412. Enters 
the Deccan, 418. Poisoned, 414 
Ghazee-ood deen, vizier of the Emperor 
Aiumgeer II. See under Shahab-ood- 
deen 

Ghazipoor, confirmed by Olive to Rajah 
Bulwunt Singh, 463 

Ghazy Beg Toghluk defeats the Moghuls 
on the banks of the Indus, 108. De- 
feats and puts to death Mullik Khoo.s- 
roo, 1 12. Elected King of Dehly, 112, 
His previous career, 113. Chooses the 
title of Gheias-ood-deen. His active 
and beneficent measures, 113. Con- 
quests of his son, 114. Accidentally 
killed, 114 

Gheias-ood-deen, becomes Sooltan of 
Ghoor, 90. Sends his brother Maho- 
med to invade India, 94 Con fin es 
Sooltan Khoosroo Mullik, 90, 91. His 
death, 93 

Gheias-ood-deen, King of Bengal, d^th 
of, 151 

Gheias-ood-deen Bahmuny, succeeds to 
the throne of the Deccan, 166. Blinded 
and deposed, 165 

Gheias-ood deen Bulbun, ascends the 
throne of Dehly, 99. His origin, 100. 
Magnificence of his court, 100. Hia 
government, 100, Puts down rebel- 
lions of theMewatees and in Bengal, 
100. His cruel executions, 100, lOL 
Death of his son, Prince Mahomed, 101 
Hia death, 101 
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Qlieias-ood-deeii KMljy, succeeds to the 
throue of Malwah, 143. His peaceful 
xeigu and habits, 143. Failure of his 
mind, and death, 144 
Hheias-ood*deen Toghluk, succeeds to the 
throne of Dehly, 113. See Ghazy Beg 
Toghluk 

Gheriah, fort of, taken by the English, 
417. Defeat of Meer Cassim at, 459 
Ghiizyes, their turbulence and disaffec- 
tion, 644. General Willshire’s opera- 
tions against them, 644. Attack the 
English in the Khoord Kabool pass, 
650 

Ghizny Khan, succeeds to the throne of 
Malwah under the title of Mahmood 
Ghoory, 142. Poisoned by his vizier, 
142 

Ghizny Khan Parooky, succeeds to the 
throne of Knanddsh, 149. Poisoned, 
149 

Ghol4m Khadir, Eohilla chief, plunders 
friends and foes, 509. Gains possession 
of the emperor, whom he blinds, 509, 
510. Executed by Sindia, 510 
Ghoory family, the, take Ghuzny, 89. 

Dynasty of Mulwah, 140-142 
Ghufoor Khan, left in command of 
Holkar’s army at Indoor, 592. His 
contest with the regent, Toolsee Bye, 
592. Who is beheaded, 593 
Ghuznevy dynasty, 86. End of the, 90 
Ghuzny becomes independent under Alp- 
turgeen, 77. .His successors, 77. Splen- 
did mosques erected at, 83. Thefang- 
dom invaded by the Seljuk Tartars, 87. 
Taken and pillaged "by AUa-ood-deen, 
of Ghoor, 89. Falls into the hands of 
the Ghoory family, 89, 90. Taken by 
Sling Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, 95. In- 
vad^ by the Moghuls, 96, 99. Advance 
of the British army on. 643. Condition 
of the fortress, 643. Taken by storm, 
643. Capitulates to the Afghans, 6.51. 
The fortifications blown up by General 
Nott, 658 

Ghnzunfer Beg, at the battle of Allund, 
197. His death, 197 

Gilbert, General Sir Walter, at the battle 
of Feroze Shdher, 671. And at the 
battle of Soobrfion, 67.5. At Chillian- 
wallah, 685. And at Goojerfit, 686. 
Pursues the Siklis, 686. Who surrender 
unconditionally, 686. Hunts the Af- 
ghans back to the passes, 686 
Gingee, establishment of the Mahratta 
court at, 352. Withstands a siege by 
the Moghuls, 352. Which is raised, 
35.1. But afterwards taken by ^'scalade, 
353. Eeduced by the French, 404. 
Failure of an English force before, 410. 
Beduced by the English, 445 
Gillespie, Colonel (afterwards General), 
suppresses the Vellore mutiny, 666. His 
stteck on Cornells, which he captures, 
4573. His part in the Goorkha wa?, 
"' fin, K Iksl at iJAlungah, 577 ■, 
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GMn, J4m, King of Sinde, 157 
Gimar, edicts of Asdka, graven on rocks 
at, 60. Kurun’stempleat, 133. Fortress 
of, taken from the Hindoos, 135. Fort 
of, finally reduced, 137 
Goa taken by the Portuguese, 198. Ee- 
captured by them, 199, 223. Betaken 
by King Ismail Adil Shah, 223. Kecap- 
tnred by Albuquerque, and becomes 
the Portuguese capital, 223. Unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by the King of 
Beejapoor, 224. Invaded by Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, King of Beejapoor, who is 
repulsed, 283. Attacked by Ally Adil 
Shah, of Beejapoor, 283. Who aban- 
dons the siege, 283. Character of 
Portuguese acts at, 284. The Inquisi- 
tion at, 284. Besieged by King Ally 
Adil Shah, who is severely repulsed, 
300 

Gdands, aboriginal tribe of, 37 
Godavery river, 3 

Go<1dard, Colonel (afterwards General), 
his march across India, 492. Beaches 
Surat, 492. Occupies the P4sh wall’s 
districts in Guzerat, 493. Takes 
Ahmedabad by storm, 493. Attacks 
the Mahratta camp, 493. Advises a 
diversion to the north, 493. Takes 
Bassein, 494. Advances on Poona, 494. 
Carries the Bhore G haut, 494. 
Strength positions of the enemy’s 
army, 494, 495. Eeceives a convoy 
under Colonel Browne, and retreats, 
495. His overtures rejected by Nana 
Furnawees, 499 

Godeheu, M., French commissioner, con- 
cludes peace with the English, 411 
Godolphin, Earl, his award, 395 
Godwin, General, captures Eangoon', 
693 

GokAma, King of Kashmero. hie excava- 
% tions at Nassuk, 59 
(I61ab Singh, becomes minister at Lahore, 
674. Purchases Kashmere, 67-5 
Golcondah, fort of, ceded to Mahomed 
Stia King of the Deccan, 161. Trea- 
sure obtained by him, 161. Becomer 
an Independent kingdom, 182. Th* 
Kootub Shahy dynasty of, 211-213. 
Boundaries of their kingdom, 211. 
Selected as the capital of Sooltan 
Koolly Kootub Shah’s dominions, 212. 
The Kootub Shahy dynasty of, 816-41 1 9. 
Works of Ibrahim Kootub Shah at, 
318. Trade of, in hia reign, 318. Capi- 
tal of, changed to Hyderabad, 318. The 
celebrated minister Meer Joomla, S3S. 
Interference of the Emperor Shah Je- 
hdn in the affairs ef, 334. The King 
Abdoolla Kootub Shah besieged in the 
city, 334. Terms of peace, 334. Sivajee’a 
halt at, 345, Where he obtains money 
and artillery, 345. Invaded by the 
Moghuls, who are defeated, 346. Makes 
a treaty with Sumbbajee, 349. Khan 
. Jehdn marches against i"^ 349, A 
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convention matie with Prince Miidzzim, 
350, War declared by the emi)eror, 
350. Who obtains the fortress bvtrea. 
chery, 351, Left by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe to Prince Mndzzim, 357. 
Submits to Nizam-ool-Moolk, 374 
Ttonardha dynasty, 58. Their works, 
5,0. Dynasty ceases for a time, 50. 
Restored, 59 

Good Hope, Cape of, discovered, 21 5 
Oool^b Singh of Jiimmoo, march of the 
Sikh army against, 668. Pays them 
thirty- five lacs, 669 

Goolburgah becomes the capital of the 
Deccan, 3 59. Buildings of King Feroze 
Shah, 166. Architecture of the Bah- 
muny dynasty, 184. Description of 
the city, 184, 185. Invested by Ameer 
Bereed, 200. Who i-aises the siege, 201 
Qooptas, or BuUubhis, dynasty of the, 
61 

Goorkhas. their dominions in Nipfil, 576. 
Their antecedents, 577. Declare war 
against the British, 577. Their mili- 
tary reputation, 578. Second Goorkha 
campaign, 579. Their losses, 679. 
Propose peace, and execute a treaty, 
67.9, 580. Which they revoke, but 
are compelled to sign by Sir D. Ochter- 
lony. 580. Their services in the Sepoy 
muriny, 744, 747 

Gough, Sir Hugh, advances on Gwalior, 
064. Defeats the Mahrattas at Mfihfi- 
rajpoor, 665. His position at Feroze 
Sh^her, 671. Raised to the peerage, 
676. Advances into the Punjdb, 683. 
Drives back the Sikhs at Raranugger, 

683. Attacks them at Chillian wallah, 

684. Defeats them at Goojerdt, and 
completes the conquest of India, 687, 
Raised to a barony, 687 

Gour, kingdom of, its antiquity, 53. The 
capital of Bengal, 151, 152. Besieged 
by the nobles of King Mozuffer, 151. 
Taken by the Emperor Hoomayoon. 
236 

Governor-general appointed for Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, by the Act of 1773, 
479 

Govlnd, Gooroo, high-priest of the Sikhs, 
notice of, 360, 361 

Govind Punt routed by Nujeet-ood- 
Dowlah, 448 

Graham, Mr., murdered at Benares, 649 
D^tus, or village tutelary gods, 

Grant, Sir Patrick, reaches Calcutta 
735 ’ 

Grant, Hope, Brigadier fnow Sir Hope), 
at the siege of Dehly, 740. Defeats the 
rebel Sepoys at SerSa Ghdt, 747. Routs 
the rebels in Rohilkhund, 749. Takes 
Mee&n Gunj, 760. Defeats the rebels 
at Seetapoor, 753. And at Nawab- 
gunj, 754. Joins Lord Clyde in his 
last campaign against the mutineers, 
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Grcathed, Brigadier, at the siege of Dehly, 
739. Pursues the rebels. 74l Makes* 
forced march to Agra, 743. And de- 
feats the Sepoys there, 743, Marches 
to Cawnpoor, 743 

Greeks, their progress eastwards, 46 
Their invasion of India, 46. Effects of 
their invasion, 48 

Grey, General, defeats the Mahmttas at 
Punniar, 665 , 

Gubbins, Mr., magistrate at Benaree 
during the mutiny, 735 
Giffckurs, their revolt and atrocities, 93. 
Punished by Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory, 
93. Whom they murder, 93. Rebel 
against Dehly, 121 

Gima taken by Asof Khan Uzbek, 261, 
The I-lanee of, stabs herself, 261 
Gundaba, fort of, taken by Sooltan Mah- 
mood, 84 

Gunga Dhur Rdo, succeeds as MAhdraiah 
of Jhansy, 702, And adopts Anund 
Rao as his successor, 702. His death. 
702 

Gunga Dhur Shastree sent by the G Aik- 
war as agent to Poona, 582. Mur- 
dered in the streets, 582 
Gungoo, the Brahmin, master of Zuffur 
Khan, 159, 160 

Gunput Rdo, hereditary minister at Hoi- 
kar’s court, becomes the regent’s para- 
mour, 592 

Guntoor taken by the Mahomedans from 
the Hindoos, Ms. The reversion of, 
ceded to the English, 468. Allotted to 
the English after Basalut Jung’s death, 
499. Held by the Council of Madras, 
499, 601. Surrendered by the Hizam, 
521. Taken by the Pindhdrees, 584 
Gnrhwfil, acquired by the British, 580 
Gnrra K6ta, the rebel Sepoys driven from, 
751 

Guzerat, 4. Early Hindoo Kings of, 60. 
Mahomedan Kings of, 132. Tolerance 
of the Mahnmedan viceroy, 133. Hin- 
doo temples of, destroyed, 135. In- 
vaded by Sooltan Mahmood, 84. In- 
vaded by Kootub-ood-deen, 93. Rebels 
against Alla-ood-deen, 111. Again 
rebels, but the disaffection checked, 1 17. 
Bwomes an independent kingdom, 121. 
Histoiy of the Mahomedan Kings of, 
182-139, 291-294. Its increased power 
under BahMur Shah, 235. Who is 
driven out by the Emperor Hooma- 
yoon, 286. Occupied by the Emperor 
Hoomayoon, 236, 292. And given ir. 
charge to his brother Askari Mirza, 
285. Insurrection against the Moghuls, 
who retire, 293. Confusions and re- 
teUions of the officers of state, 294, 
Finally annexed to the empire, 294. 
Rebellion in, against the Emperor Ak* 
bur, 264, Submits, 266. Visited by 
the Emperor Jehingeer, 823. Plun- 
^red by the Mahrattaa, 849, 354, 355. 
The grant of chouth obtained by Pee- 
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lajee GAikwar, 375. But )?ranted to 
various families, B7C, Pemands of the 
Peshwah in, pressed, 377. In the 
haniis of the Mahrattas, 4S2. Ruled 
by the Gd-ikwar, 452. English troops 
sent to, 488. Operations of General 
Goddard in, 433. Colonel Murray’s 
forces in, 555. Reduction of feindia's 
possessions in, by the British, 556 

Gwalior, fort of, submits to Sooltan 
Mahmood of Ghuzny, 83. Taken by 
the Mahomedans, 93. Recaptured by 
Altinish from the Hindoos, 96, Taken 
by Sh^re Khan, 242. Captured by Cap- 
tain Popham, 494, Affairs of, in 1843, 
662, Army of, 663. Suspected of in- 
tercourse with the Sikhs, 664. Advance 
of Sir Hugh Gough on, 664. Occupied 
by Tantia Tdpee and the rebels, 757. 
Stormed and captured by Sir Hugh 
Rose, 758 

Gwalior contingent, mutiny of the, 746. 
Defeated, 747 

Gymnasia in India, 15 


XJ ABITATIOHS of various classes in 
^ India, 19 

Hafiz Eehmut Khan, ' Rohilla chief, 
gives a bond to the vizier, and pays 
five lacs, 477. Defeated and killed, 484 

Hajy Khan, Prince, becomes King of 
Kashmere, under the title of Heidur, 
131. His profligacy, and death, 131 

Half Batta question, the, 618 

Hall, Captain, his labours to improve the 
Mairs, 632 

Hamed Khan, uncle of Nizam ool-Moolk, 
made deputy viceroy of Guzerat, 373. 
Refuses to give up his ofiflce, 374. De- 
feated and driven out, 875 

Hameed Lody, first Mahomedan ruler of 
Mooltan, 80 

Hansdte ceded to the East India Com- 
pany, 489 

Hanay, fort of, captured by Musaood of 
Ghuzny, 86. Retaken by the Rajah of 
Dehly, 87 

Hardinge, Sir Henry, appointed gover- 
nor-general, 666. Marches against the 
Sikhs, 670. His manifesto, 670. De- 
feats the enemy at Moodkee, 670. And 
at. Feroze Sh6her, 672. And at Soo- | 
br4on, 674. His pnblic notification 1 
respecting events in the Punjab, 676 
His treaty with the Sikh government, 
675. Raised to the peerage, 676. As-> 
sente to a continuance of British con- 
trol in the Punjab. 677. Concludes a 
new treaty with the principal chiefs, 
677, Review of his government, 678. 
Leaves India, 678 

llirihiteij son of King Sangama, said to 
have b^n one of the founders of the 
Beejanugger dynasty ,187. His reign, 188 

Hariand, Sir Robert, his intractability, 
496. Real foundation for his appoint- 
inont,517 
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Haroun-al-Rasheed, his invasion of India, 
■■77 

Harris, General, commander-in-chief at 
Madras, ordered to march to Seringa- 
patam, 539. Reaches Bangalore, 541 . 
Defeats Tippoo’s forces at Sedaseer and 
Malavelly, 541. Takes Seringapatani 
by storm, 542. Raised to the peerage, 
542 

Hartley, Colonel, his services in the 
Koucan against the Mahrattas, 493. 
Defeats Ramchunder Gunndsb., 494 

Hartley, Colonel, defeats Hoosein Ally In 
Malabar, 523 

Hassan, succeeds to the throne of Eash 
mere, 131. His death, 131 

Hastinapoor, ancient Aryan city of, 41 

Hastings, Mr. Warren, appointea gv- 
vernor-general, 480. Assumes the 
government, 482. His early career, 

482. His transactions with the vizier, 

483. With whom he concludes a 
treaty for the spoliation of Rohil- 
khund, 483. Gives orders for the 
campaign, 484. Prosperity of hia 
financial measures, 484. Hostility of 
the Council towards him, 485. Pe- 
titions against him encouraged, 485. 
Threatens to dissolve the Council, 485, 
The case of Nundkoomar, 485. Dis- 
approves of the treaty with Rughoba, 
489. Orders a suspension of hostilities . 
with the Mahrattas, 489. Supports 
the Bombay government, and sends 
troops against the Mahrattas, 490, 491. 
Negotiates with Moodajee Bhdslay, 492. 
Ignore- the treaty of Wurgaom, 493. 
Proposes a new treaty with the Mah- 
rattas, 493. Dispatches a force to 
make a diversion i^ainst them, 494, 
Success of his diversion, 495. Pur- 
chases Moodajee Bh6slay’s neutrality, 
495. Ratifies the treaty of Salbye, 496. 
His energy on receipt of the catas- 
trophe at Madras, 501. Secures the 
neutrality of the Nizam , 503. Decline# 
to assist Dehly, 508'. His administra- 
tion of justice, 510. Creates tbt 
Sudder Dewany Court, 511. Demands 
for money in England, 511, Goes to 
Benares to, and requires a contribution 
from. Rajah Oheyt Singh, 612. Whom 
he imprisons in his palace, 512. Es- 
capes to Chunar, 512. His military 
operations against Cheyt Singh, 512. 
titles the annual payment of Benares, 
612. His transactions with the Navp^b 
Vizier of Oudh, ,612. And with the 
Bdgums, 513. His accusations against 
them, 513. Theix treasure seized by 
the Naw9.b, and partly paid into the 
Bengal treasury, 613, His trausactioris 
respecting Fyzoolla Khan, ‘ 613, 614. 
Effect of his proceedings in England, 
514, Resigns office, and sails for Eng-r 
land, 614. Character of his administia- 
tion, 514, Hia eception in England, 
£15, Becomes a member of Parh*- 
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ment, 315. His irnpeackment and 
trial, 615. His death, 615 
Hastings, Marquess of (see also Moira, 
Earl of), his administration, 676 et seg. 
Ordered by the Court of Directors to 
adhere to a policy of non-intervention, 
5S1. His measures against the P6sh- 
wah, 683, Who executes a new treaty, 
683. Concludes a subsidiary treaty 
with the Bajah of Nagpoor, 686. Freed 
from his trammels by Mr. Canning, 
686, Takes the field against the Pind- 
hSrees, 586. Forces Sindia to co- 
operate with him, 586. Marches upon 
Gwalior, 686. His offer to Ameer 
Khan, 586. Annexes the Mahratta 
dominions, 691. Detraction of the 
FindhAree freebooters, 593, 694. Settle- 
ment of the minor states, 594, 595. 
Eatifie tfte treaty entered into with 
the P6shwah, 696. Opinion in Eng- 
land on the war, 699. Hostility of the 
Court of Directors to him, 599. His 
support of native education, 599, His 
civil and financial administration, 600. 
Secures the cession and purchase of 
Smgapoor, 600. Causes of the cloud 
which overshadowed Ms last days, 
601-603. Resigns, 603 
Havelock, Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry), 
joins Sir J, Outeam with his division 
against the Persians, 713. Joins Neill 
at Allahabad, 735. His march to 
Cawnpoor, 736. His force, 736. De- 
feats the rebels at Pandoo Nuddee, 

736. Reaches Cawnpoor, 737. Destroys 
the palace and magazine of Bithoor, 

737. Crosses over to Oudh, 737. Beats 
the enemy at OonSo, 737. And again 
at Busherat Gunj, 737. Marches to- 
wards Lukhnow, 737. Retires to Mun- 
gidwar, and saves Neill, 737, Defeats 
the rebels near Bithoor, 738. Joined 
by Sir James Oiitram and Neill, 738. 
Rescues the garrison of Lukhnow, 739. 
His death, 746 

Havelock, Colonel William, killed, 684 
Hawking in India, 18 
Hawkins, Captain, joins Sir Heniy 
Middleton’s fleet, with his wife, 289. 
His previous proceedings, 289, His 
adventures at Agra, 289, 329 
Hay, Mn, sent to the Nawib, and de- 
tained as a hostage, 459 
Hearsey, General, disbands the 19th 
. Sepoy regiment, 719. Disarms the 
mutineers at Barrackpoor, 735 
Heath, Captain, destroys the remains of 
Cheetoo’s Pxndhdrees, 694 
Heera Singh, storms the citadel of La- 
hore, and puts Ajeet Singh to death, 
668. Becomes r^nt, 668. Murdered, 
668 

H^ra,era.of the, 76 
Heidur, King of Kashmere. See M&jj 
Khan 

HejAz, governor of Bussora, sends an 
expedition to conquer Binde, 76, 156 
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H5ma Syn, his foundation of the ChalflJtya 
dynasty of the Carnatic, 68 
H6moo, Hindoo minister to the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah Soor Adily, 246. De. 
feats IbraMm Khan Soor, 246. Follows 
his master into Bundelkhund, 247. R^ 
covers Agra and Dehly from Hooma- 
yoon, 247. Marches against Agra and 
Dehly, 264. Takes Agra, 255. And 
Dehly, 266. Assumes the title of Rajah 
Vikram Ajeet, 255. Defeated by the 
Emperor Akbur at Paniput, 255. Taken 
prisoner and beheaded, 256. His cha- 
racter, 256 

Henry, Prince, of Portugal, his disco- 
veries, 215 

Herdt, besieged by the King of Persia, 
639. Edward Pottingei*’s defence of, 
639. The siege raise I, 639. Guarantee*.! 
by Persia from fut’”**: attack, 64 ». 
Captured by the Persians, 713. But 
given up, 714 

Herbert, Major, defends the fort of At- 
tock, 687 

Hibbert, Captain, killed, 785 

Hill, Major, his defence of Pegu, 698. 
Relieved by General Godwin, 693 

Himalaya mountains, 1. Their situa- 
tion, 2. Inhabitants of the, 2. Form 
northern boundary of India, 2. Scenery 
of, 2, 7 

HincUl, Prince, becomes King of Kaeh- 
mere, under the title of Kootub-ood- 
deen, 130. His death, 130 

Hinddl, Mirza, son of the Emperor Babur, 
allotted the government of Sumbhul, 
234. Conspires tigainst his brother 
Hoomayoon, but forgiven, 236, 237, 
J oins his brother Hoomayoon on the 
road to Kabool, 249. Killed, 249. De- 
feats Tartar Khan and a Guzerat 
army, 292 

Einde, Colonel, restores order in Rewah, 
751 

Hindoos, number of, in India, 8. Their 
faith, 9. Their character and manners, 
9, 10, Their food, 11, Their customs 
in eating, 11. Their costume, 12. 
Their amusements, 17, 18. Their 
houses and furniture, 19. iheir cx)n- 
dition in ancient times, 20. Their re- 
ligion, 28. Their ceremonials, 28, 29. 
Connection between caste discipline 
and religion, 32. Hindoo sects, 32. 
Condition of the people in the time of 
Alexander the Great, 48. Effects of 
the Greek invasion on them, 48. Re- 
vival of Hindooism and persecution of 
the Boodhists, 56. The new faith 
preached throughout India, 56. Their 
efforts to resist the Mahomedan in- 

’ vaders, 85, 87. Confederation formed, 
btit fails, 87. Defeat the Mahomedans 
at Narrain, 91. But defeated there by 
Mahomed Ghoory, 92. Reduced at 
Bhilvsa, 103. Defeated at D5ogurh,104, 
And in Guzerat, 106. Succeed in 
driving out the Mahomedans, 116. De 
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feated by Siktmder Lody, 126. Hi« 
totoleranc© of them, 127. Hatred of 
Hozuffer Khan and his grandson 
Ahmed, 134, 1 3d. The Aheer, or their 
cowherd kings, 147. Their wars with 
the King of the Deccan, 160, 161. Who 
maesacres them, 160. Ahmed iShah’s 
massacre of them ,168. Their invasion 
of the Deccan, but compelled to retreat, 
173. Their works of irrigation, 212. 
Their religious rites not extinguished 
by the Mahomedan rulers, 226. Their 
relations with their Mahomedan mas- 
ters, 226, 227. Their village adminis- 
tration, 227, 228, Their schools, 229, 
Appointed to places of high rank by 
the Emperor Akbur, 266. Defeated by 
Babur near Sikry, 232. Hoomayoon’s 
campaign against those of Bundel- 
khund, 234. The Emperor AJfcbur’s 
toleration of ‘ infidels,’ 277. Their power 
in Southern India destroyed at the 
battle of Talikote, 300. Massacred by 
the Emperor Aurungzebe, 342. And the 
capitation-tax reimposed upon them, 
342. Abolirion. of connection of the 
English government of India with their 
temples, 652. Effects of education 
upon them, 710. Influence of material 
and sudden progress upon them. 711. 
Their agitation respecting the settle- 
ment of the royal family of Dehly, 713. 
Their prediction of Blassy, 716. Their 
belief in astrology, 715. Their alma- 
nacs, 715. Review of their period of 
the history of India, 792 
Hindostan, meaning of the name, 4 noU. 
How defined, 4 

BUslop, Sir Tnomas, commands the army 
of Madras, 586. Unites with Sir J. 
Malcoim, 692. They stop the advance 
of Holfcar’s army, 692. And defeat it 
at Mehidpoor, 693. Captures Talnair, 
and hangs the commandant, 697. Dfe- 
cussion in England on the event, 597 
Hobhouse, Sir John, President of the 
Board of Control, his policy in the war 
of 1838 in Afghanistan, 641 
Hodgson, Mr. Brian, opposes pure Orient- 
alism in education, 628 
Hodson, Lieutenant(afterwards Captain), 
his march against the Sepoy mutineers, 
732. Makes his way to the palace of 
Dehly, 741, Brings in the King and 
his family, 742. Shoots two of the 
princes, 742. Killed, 752 
Hdi Sala dynasty. Belial 
Holkar, Mulhar Rio, Mahratta chieftain, 
receives a grant of chouth of Guzerat, 
376, His predatory operations in im- 
perial territory, 377. Elud^ Mozuffer 
Khan’s expedition, 377. Levi<^ contri- 
butions in Bundelkhund and far as 
Oudh, 377. Attacked by the imperial 
forces, 377. And by Saadut Khan, and 
forced to retreat, 878, Assists in sup- 
pressing a rebellion of the RohiUas, 420. 
His posaewaions, 462, Marches into Mal- 
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wah,476. Hisforceat the Kussoor pass, 
494. His jealousy of Sindia, 509. His 
rivalry of Sindia, 629. Takes the 
Chevalier Dudrenec into his service, 
629. Employed to operate as a check 
upon Sindia’s power, 629. His forces 
routed by Sindia* 630 

Holkar, Jeswunt Rdo, defeats Sindia’s 
forc^ near Oojem, 646. But in turn 
repulsed, 647. Defeated by Sindia, 647, 
Advances to Poona, and defeats the 
P6shwah and Sindia, 547. Induces his 
brother to accept the office of P<feshwi^, 
663. Declines to join a league against 
the English, 563. RetumB to Malwah, 
554. His proceedings, 669. Demands 
chouth of the British generals, 660, 
Military movements a^inst him, 660. 
Compete Monson to retreat, 560. Pails 
to take Dehly, 660. Retires to Bhurt- 
pore, 661. Pursued by General Lake, 
661. Plunders the Doo4b, 661. His 
cruelty and vindictiveness, 561, 665., 
Defeated by Monson at Deeg, 561. His 
cavalry routed by General Lake, 661, 
Besieged in Deeg, which is taken by 
storm, 561. Escapes, 661, Attacked 
and defeated by General Lake and by 
Captain Royal, 562. Joins Sindia, 562. 
But alone invades the Punjab, 663. 
Sues for peace, 664. Treaty concluded 
with him, 564. Plunders the country 
on his return, 665. His extortion from 
Jeypoor and Boondee, 665. Becomes 
insane and dies, 665 

Holkar, Mulhar R^o, adopted as successor 
to Jeswunt Rio Holkar, 692. Events 
at his court, 692. March of his army 
for the Deccan, 592. But stopped by 
the British at Mehidpoor, 692. Where 
they are defeated, 693. Retreats to 
Mundisore, 693, Makes a treaty <»£ 
peace, 593 

Holland, Mr., governor of Madras, his cor- 
ruption, 622. Deserts his post, and 
sails for England, 522 

HolwelL Mr., defends the factory of Cal- 
cutta against Surij-ood-Dowlah, 423. 
Admits a flag of truce, 423. The garri- 
son disarmed, 423. Sent as a prisoner 
to Moorshidabad, 424. Assumes charge 
of the presidency of Bengal, 466. Pro- 
poses a revolution to supersede Meer 
Jaffier, 455. Which is effected, 467. 
Sum paid him for his services, 457. His 
remonstrance and advice to the Coun- 
cil of Calcutta, 481 

Home, Lieutenant, at the siege of Dehly, 

74tO 

Hooghly, town of, English factory esta- 
blished at, 389. Cannonaded by Cap- 
tain Mcholson, 393. Captured by 
Colonel Clive, 425 

Hoomayoon Toghltik ascends the throne 
of Dehly, 121. His death, 121 

Hoomayoon, Prince {afterwards Em- 
peror of India), occupies Agra for hi« 
father, 231. Recovers Joonpoor, 23‘i, 
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His illness at Agra, 233. Death of 
his father, 233. Ascends the throne, 
2S4. Makes provision for his brothers, 
234. His first campaign, 234. Besieges 
Kalinjer and compels Chunar to sub- 
mit, 234, 236, 242. Eeturna to Agra, 
234. Defeats the malcontents near 
Byana, 235. Advances against Bahi- 
dur Shah of Gnzerat, 235, 232. Whom 
he defeats and compels to fly to the 
island of Din, 236, 292. Occupies 
Guaerat, and gives the province in 
charge to his brother Askary, 236. 
Besieges and takes Champanair, 235, 
292. Marches against Shdre Khan, 
236, 242. Takes Gour, 236, 242. De- 
feated by Shdre IChan, 236, 242. Again 
marches against Sh4re Khan, and is 
totally defeated, 237. His painful 
wanderings, 237. Beaches Amerkote, 
where his son Afcbur is born, 238. 
Falls to obtain a footing in Sinde, 238. 
Ketires to Kandahar, 238, Ee-enters 
India in triumph, 248, 251. Takes 
Kandahar, 249. And drives his brother 
KamrAn from Kabool, 249. Ke-united 
to his wife and son Akbur, 249. Ar- 
ranges the affairs of BudukshAn, 249. 
Retakes Kabool, 249. And BudukshAn, 
249. Death of his brother HindAl, 250. 
Blinds his brother KamrAn, 250. Wio 
dies on his way to Mecca, 250. Joined 
at Peshawur by his son Akbur and 
Beiram Khan, 251. Defeats Sikunder 
Shah’s army, 261. Ee-enters Dehly, 
251. His singular death, 251, 262. 
His character and acts, 262. His tomb, 
253 

Hoomayun Shah Bahmuny, succeeds to 
the throne of the Deccan, 171. Blinds 
and imprisons his brother Hussun, 171. 
His” cruelties. 1 7 1 , 1 72. His death , 1 72 

ETooseiu Ally, Syed, governor of Bahar, 
e^iwuses tlie cause of FeroksiAr, 363. 
Made commander of the forces, 364, 
And viceroy of the Deccan, 364, The 
emperor's plot against him, 365. At- 
tacked by DAood Khan, who is slain in 
action, 365. Defeated by the chieftain 
DhabAry, 366. Supports the Mahratta 
Eajah’e party, 366. Makes terms with 
Shao, 367. Returns to Dehly with an 
immense retinue, 367. The emperor 
submits to the brothers’ demands, 367, 
FeroksiAr put to death, 368. Marches 
with the Emperor Mahomed Shah 
towards the Deccan, 371. Conspiracy 
formed against Hoosein, 371, Who is 
murdered, 371 

Hoosein AJiy, Mysore general, defeated 
by Colonel Hartley in Malabar, 523 

Hoosein Arghoon, Shah, viceroy of the 
PimjAb, b^iegesand captures Mooltan, 
Becomes King of Sinde, 158. 
Rebuilds Bukkur, 158. Forces the 
Emperor Hoomayoon to leave Sinde, 
237, 238. Helps the emperor to reach 
Kaudaliar, 238 


Hoosein Lunga, succeeds to the throiie ol 
Mooltan, 155. Repulses an army from 
Dehly, 155. Abdicates in favour of 
his son Feroze, but resumes authority, 
165. His death, 155 

Hoosein Lunga II., succeeds to the throne 
of Mooltan, 156. His kingdom an- 
nexed to Dehly, 155. Confined as a 
state prisoner, 165 

Hoosein Nizam Shah, succeeds to the 
throne of AJimednugger, 297, 307, Con- 
tinues the war with Beejapoor, 297 
His dominions invaded by Ally Adu 
Shah and RamrAj of Beejanugger, 298, 
807, Joins the Mahomedan coalition 
i^ainst Beejanugger, 298, 308. Hia 
interview with the Rajah RamrAj, 3o7. 
Gives his daughter ChAnd Beebee in 
marriage to AUy Adil Shah of Beeja- 
poor, 298. Whose sister Huddea Sool- 
tana he marries, 298. At the battle of 
Talikote, 299, 800. His famous oamion, 
and artillery commander, Chuleby 
Roomy Khan, 299, 308. Orders RamrAj, 
Rajah of Beejanugger, to be beheaded, 
300. Invades the Beejapoor territory, 
but dies, 304, 308 

Hoosein Shah Shurky, sitcceeds to the 
throne of Joonpoor, 153. Invades 
Orissa, 153, 154, Attacks Gwalior and 
obtains tribute, 154. Attempts to take 
Dehly, but defeated by the emperor, 
154. Loses his kingdom, and resides 
in Bengal, 154 

Hooshung, Sooltan of Malwah, defeated 
by Ahmed of Guzerat, 136, 136, De- 
feated by King Ahmed Shah WuUy of 
the Deccan, 168 

Hooshung Ghoory, King of Malwah. See 
Alp Khan 

Hope, Brigadier Genera! Adrian, storma 
the MartiniO're at Lukhnow, 751. And 
carries the Begum Kothee, 752, Killed, 
753 

, Hornby, Mr., president of the Bombay 
Council, ignores the convention of 
Wurgaom, 492 
HAs, aboriginal tribe of, 36 
Household employment, 15 
Houtmann, Cornelius, his voyage to India, 
286 

Hubeeb, son of Mahmood Shah 11., ele- 
vated to the throne of Guzerat m 
Mozuffer Shah III,, 294. Conjpuaion 
and insurrections of his officers, 294. 
His kingdom annexed to the empire, 
294. Goes into Kattywar, 294 
Huddea Sooltana, of Beejapoor, married 
to Hoosein Nizam Shah of Ahined- 
nugger, 298 

Hudson, Henry, his endeavour to find a 
north-west passage to India, 284 
fiuerba, Spanish officer, constructs a 
tSte de pont at SoobrAon, 674 
Hughes, Admiral, his indecisive engage- 
ments with the French under Admiruj 
Suffrein, 503. Goes to Bombuy iu 
refit, 5U5 
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Hughes, Coloi*.€l, attacks E6ptil Droog, 
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Humbeer RAo, S^ivajee’s general, pliindera 
Khand^sh and Berar , 345. Again sent 
on a plundering expedition, 343 
Hum berstoiie, Colonel, rallies tlie chiefs 
and creates a division against Hyder's 
authority, &03. Reaches as far as P41- 
gbautchery, 504. Recalled, 504. Ha- 
rassed by Xippoo, 604 
Hume, Surgeon, murdered by Vailoo 
Tumbee, 571 

Humeed Khan, a eunuch, causes the death 
of Queen Chdnd Beebee, 315 
Humeerpoor, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 
HutioomAn, monkey god, image of, at 
Beejaringger, 163 

Huns, their invasion of India, 54. De- 
feated by Vikram-Aditya, 54 
Hunter, Comet, confined by the Mah- 
rattas, 583. Released by General 
Pritzler, 538 

Hurdeo Buksh, protects Europeans in his 
fort of Dhurrumpoor, 726 
Hnrpal D6o, of DAogurh, revolts and 
defeats the Mahomedans, 111, Taken 
and flayed alive. Ill 

Hurree Krishn, Rajah of Rhotas, admits 
Sh6re Khan, and loses his fort, 243 
Huituu, Pindharee chief, Ms depreda- 
tions in Central India, 574. His death, 
5<4 

Hurry Punt, his force of Mahrattas, 495. 

Joins Lord Cornwallis, 524 
Hussun Bahmuny, maixied to the daugh- 
ter of the goldsmith of Moodgul, 167. 
Set aside, 1 68. Blinded and imprisoned 
by his brother the king, 171. Put to a 
cruel death, 172 

Hussun Soor, employed by Jumdl Khan, 
of Joonpoor, 233 

Huzrut MahAl, Queen of Oudh, holds 
the Koosee Bdgh, but driven out by 
Outram, 752. At Bareilly, 753 
Hyde, Mr., appointed puisne judge, 483 
Hyder Ally takes the field on behalf of 
the Mysore government, 446. Matures 
his plans, 446. His rise and progress, 
454. Defeats the Mahrattas, 454. 

Reduces various small states, 454, 
Deposes the Rajah of Mysoi'C, and be- 
comes supreme, 454, Attacked by the 
Mahrattas, 467, And defeated, 467. 
Joins Nizam Ally against the English, 
468. They attack Colonel Smith, 468, 
463. And are defeated, 469. Hyder 
denounced as a usurper and freebooter, 
473. His power and enmity, 473. 

Continues the war with the English, 
471. Establishes a fleet, 471. Campaign 
opened against him by Colonels Smith 
and Wood, 47 i. Hyder’s difficulties, 

, 473. Offers terms, which are refused, 
/.,472. Refuses the terms of the Madras 
Council, 472. Defeats Colonel Wood 
'■ 'at' Oossoor, 473. Recovers his l<i«ses in 
' flbe ' 'Bardh Mahal, 473^ Approaches i 
. Madna, and negotiatea with the Cour 
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cfl, 473. Departs Bouthwaida* 478, 
Opens negotiations with M.' Lawi 47.1. 
Evades Colonel Smith, and dictates 
terms of a treaty at Madras, 47;{, 
Enters on a war with the Mahrattae, 
472. Who overrun Ms dominions, 474. 
Defeated at Hailgbtaand Seringapatam 
besieged, 474, Appeals to the Englisk 
for assistance, 474. Abandoned, 475. 
Submits to the Mahratta terms, 476. 
Overruns Mahratta territory, 488. His 
war with Madras, 434. His reputed 
alliance with Nizam Ally, 434. Sur- 
renders his conquests from the English 
and Nawab of Arcot, 436. Declines to 
attack Mahe, 438. But joins the 
French in defending it against the 
English, 438. His active proceedings, 
438. Defeats the Patdn Nawdb of 
Kurpah and annexes his territory, 498. 
Takes offence at a treaty with BaaAlut 
Jung, 498, 493. His negotiations with 
the Mahrattas, 433. His excellent 
army, 439. Advances on Madras, 500. 
Invests Arcot, and defeats the English, 

500. Takes Arcot, 501. Besieges 
Wandiwash, 501. Which is relieved, 

501. Defeated by Sir E. Coote, 502. 
Whom be attach at Tripasore, 502. 
Defeated at the passof Sholinghur, 502, 
His last moments and death, 504. His 
chamoter, 504. Compared with Siva- 
Jee, 504 

Hyder Kooly Khan set up as a rival of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,372. Who overcomes 
Hyder, 373 

Hyder Kban, governor of Ghuzny, taken 
prisoner, 643 

Hyder, Meer, murders the Syed Hoosein 
Ally, 371, Cut to pieces, 371 
Hyderabad, city of, founded, 318. Its 
public edifices, 31 ». Sacked by Aurimg- 
zebe, 334. Plundered by the Moghuls, 
350. Submits to Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
374- Occupied by M. Bussy, 418. In- 
vested by Salabut Jung, 418. AffairB 
of, in 1843, 635. Bad effects of Chun- 
doo Lalls' administration, 635. Debt 
of, to the British gov'ernment, 635. 
Districts assigned to English manage- 
ment, 697. Condition of the city during 
the mutiny, 760 

Hyderabad (in Sinde), meeting of the 
Ameers of Sinde and Major Outram at, 
661, Captured by Sir C. Napier, 616 
Hykubsye, General England checked at, 
655 


IBRAHIM, succeeds to the throne of 
^ Ghuzny, 88. His death, 8» 

Ibrahim, Prince, raised to the throne of 
Kashmeie, 132. But deposed by the 
imperial general, 132 
Ibrahim Adil Shah I., succeeds to th« 
throne of . Beejapoor, 206. Demands 
the delivery of his brother from the 
Portvgucse but refv.-ed, 2?2. Inv»d?S 
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tlie Goa teriitory, 283, But repulsed, 
283, Succeeds^to the throne of Beeja- 
poor, 206, 295. Kestores the Soony 
faith in his dominions, 295. Beforms 
his anny, 295. Assists the Bajah of 
Beejanugger, 295, Whom he visits, 
296. At war with the rajah's suo 
cesaor, 296. Formation of a coalition 
against him, 296. Defeated, but a re- 
newed coalition formed, 296. Defeats 
Boorhan Nizam Shah at Oorch^n, bnt 
again defeated by Boorhan, 296. Be- 
comes morose and cruel, 297. Continues 
the struggle with Ahmednugger, 297, 
Rebellion of his general Seif Ein-ool- 
Moolk, 297. His death, 297 
Ibrahim Adil Shah 11., son of Shah 
Thamasp, succeeds to the throne of 
Beejapoor, 301. Protected by the 
Queen-dowser Chdnd Beebee, 301. 
Who causes the removal of the Regent 
Kamil Khan, 301. Kishwur Khan 
succeeds Kamil as regent, 301. The 
king’s marriage with Mullika Jeh4n, 
303. Declares his independence of 
Dilawur Khan, 303. Whom he blinds 
and imprisons for Kfe, 303. Rebellion 
of his brother. Prince Ismail, 304. At 
war with Ahmednugger, 304. Splendour 
and prosperity of the last years of 
Ibrahim Ada Shah, 304. Hischaraster 
and acts, 304. Endows Catholic 
churches, 305; Architecture of his 
reign, 305. Karches against thelfoops 
of Ahmednugger, 312. The King of 
Ahmednugger shot, 313. Sends Soheil 
Khan to Ahmednugger, 313. Sends an 
army to assist Queen Chind Beebee, 
315. Becomes an aUy of the Emperor 
Jehdngeer, 322. His death, ZOi 

Ibrahim Khan Gardee, joins Nizam Ally, 
445. But dismissed, and enters the 
service of SudasheoBio, 446. Marches 
for Hindostan, 446 

Ibrahim Khan Soor, employed by Jumdl 
Khan, 239 

Ibrahim Kootub Shah, chosen Sooltan of 
Golcondah, 213. Joins the Mahomedan 
combination against RamzAj of Beeja- 
ttug^, 316, 317. Remarkable letter 
from RamrAj to him, 317. Recovers 
ins territory from B^anugger, 31T. 
Annexes Rajahmundry, 317. And 
other Hindoo states, 317. His 
318, His character and acts, 318 

Ibrahim Lody, ascends the throne of 
Dehly, 127. Defeats a rebellion of his 
brother Julal Khan, 127, His cruelties, 
127. Slain in the battle of Paniput, 
12X 

Ibrahim Mirza, defeated by hm cousin, 
the Emperor Akbur, 264 

Ibrahim Nizam Shah, succeeds to the 
throne of Ahmednugger, 312. His 
habitual debauchery, 312, 213. At war 
with Beejapoor, 312, 313. Killed in 
action, 313 

Ibi^m Shah Shurky, siu)oe6ds to the 


throne of J oonpoor, 1 52. Consolidatea 
his kingdom, 152, 153. Takes Kanouj, 
153. Military events of his reign, 163. 
His death, 153 

Ibrahim Shah Soor, driven into rebellion, 
246. Declares himself King of Dehly, 
which he seizes, 246. Defeated by 
Sikunder Shah Soor, 247. And by the 
minister Hdmoo, 247. Becomes chief 
of the Afghans of Meeana, 247. Pat 
todeath, 247 

Idol worship, in the i>opular religion, 33, 
Commencement of, in India, 57 
Ijelee, island of, retreat of the English 
to, 394 

Imdd-ool-Moolk, governor of Berar, 181, 
192. Becomes knag, 182,190. HumDiat ea 
King Mahmood Shah II., 182. His 
death, 192 

Im^-ool-Moolk, minister in Guzerat, 
murders Bang Sikunder Shah, 291 
Im6d Shah, :^ng of Berar, mediates 
between the K i n g of Beejapoor and 
Ameer Bereed, 204 

Im4d Shahy dynasty of Berar, 192, 139 
Imim-ood-deen, his rebellion in Kash- 
mere, 677. Reinforces Lieutenant 
Edwardes, 681 

I Impey, Sir Elijah, apix>inted chief 

I justice, 480. Sentences Nundkoomar 
to death, 486. Appointed to preside 
over the Sndder Dewany court, 511. 
His code of laws for the new civil 
courts, 611, Recalled, 511. His worth- 
less afBdavits against th© B^guins of 
Ondh, 613. His code remodelled , 528 
Income-tax, the, of Mr. Wilson, 770 
India, inhabitants of (see Inhabitants of 
India). Early trade of Egypt with, 
214. And by sea from the western 
coast, 214. Portuguese enteri)rises, 
216. Mahomedan trade, 219. British 
conquest of India completed, 687. 
State of, in 1856, 710. Tranquillity 
established in, 767. Conduct of the 
people during the Sepoy mutiny, 767, 
Condition of Western and Southern 
India, 768. Position of the Engifeb, 
768. Question of the western frontier, 
785. Review of the HIndto, Mahome- 
dan, and English periods, 792. Con- 
dition of independent native states, 
795. Statistics of British India, 798 

Indo<ar,Holkar defeated near, 547. Colo- 
nel Murray’s advance upon, 669. qiw 
rebel Sepoys at, dismrm^, 748 

Indus river, 2, 3 

Infanticide, prevalence of, in various 
parts of India, 633. Measures for its 
suppession, 633 

Inhabitants of the Himalajiia, 2. 01 
India, 7, 8. Food of the p^ple, 6. 
Their <dSiaracter and mannexs, 9. 
Their food, 11. Their amusem^ta, 

1 7, 18. Their houses and furniture, 1 9, 
Thefr oocupations, 20. Their prie^ 
liood and other classes, 21. The aacienI 
inlmbitants of Xudi^, 34. ' Thi^ pen* 
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mail repreaentfttives, 35. Biffereno* 
between the present aboriginal tribes 
and Hindoos, 36. Snb-Himalayan 
aborigines, 38. Those of Central and 
Westeni India, 38, Causes for the 
present location of aboriginal tribes, 
38. The Aryan conquest, 38. Condi- 
tion of the people at the period of the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, 47 
Inheritance, Hindoo law of, modified by 
Lord W. Bentinck, 6*23 
Injadry mountains, 3 
J nnes, Brigadier, prevents an outbreak of 
the Sepoys at Ferozepoor, 722. Censured 
and deprived of his command, 723 
Inns established in India, 50 
Inquisition, the, at Goa, 284 
Insurances in ancient times, 21 
Interest, simple and compound, in an- 
cient times, 21 

* Interlopers,’ the, in India, 395. Apply 
for a charter, 395. Their proceedings 
in India, 395 

Invasions of India, early, 88, 39. Of 
Darius and Alexander the feat, 45, 
Of the Huns, 54. Of the Greek Bac- 
trians, 66. Of the Mahomedans, 75. 
Mahmood of Ghuzny’s nine invasions 
of India, 80-83. Invasion of Musaood 
of Ghuzny, 86. Of Mahomt-d Ghoory, 
90, 92. Of the Moghuls up to the gates 
of Dehly, 107, 108. Of Teimoor, or 
Tamerlane, 122. Of Babnr, 127, 225. 
Of Nadir Shah and the Persians, 379 
Irish, a regiment of, in India, under the 
Count de Lally, 434 

Irrigation, 5, 6. System of irrigation of 
Southern India, 68, Number of exist- 
ing works in the Madras Presidency, 
68, Works of King Feroze Toghluk, 
119. Works of the Bahmuny dynasty 
in the Deccan, 186. Lake-reservoirs 
of Hoosein S4gor and Ibrabimputtun, 
318. Noble works of King Mahomed 
KooUy Kootub Shah of Golcondah, 318, 
The Orissa irrigation scheme, 780. The 
question taken np by the government, 

781, 782. Colonel Strachey’s labours, 

782, Works constructed or projected, 
783 

Irulars, aboriginal race of, 37 
Isakh, Kifig. of Ghuzny, 77 
Ismail, nominated King of Ghuzny, 79. 
Crowned, 79. Defeated by his brother 
Mahmood, and deprived of his king- 
dom, 79 

Ismail, Prince, rebels against his brother, 
King Ibrahim Adil Shah IL, 804, 
Defeated and put to death, 304 
Ismail Adil Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of Berar, 182. Defeats Ameer Bereed, 
182. Receives Kulleem OoUa Shah, 
188 

Ismail Adil Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of Boejapoor, 199. His Regent Kumdl 
Ehan, 199. Imprisoned with his 
mother, 200. The regent aspassinated, 
S)0. Heroic oonducfc of Ms mother 
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and aunt, 201. Assumes the govern « 
ment, 201. Formation of a league 
against him, 202. Defeats the con- 
federates, 202* Gives his sister in 
marriage to Ahmed Shah Bahmiiny, 
202. And another sister to Boorhan 
Nizam Shah, 202. Completely defeats 
Ameer Bereed, 203. Who is set at 
liberty and renews his intrigues, 205. 
At war with Ahmednugger, 205. His 
letter to the king quoted, 210. Defmts 
Boorhan Nizam Shah, 205. His death, 
206, 211. His character, 208. Lc-es 
Goa, 223 

Ismail Adil Shah II., King of Beejapoor, 
gives his daughter in marriage to Prince 
Daniel, 272 

Ismail Bty, impeiial commander, hia 
contest with Ghol&m Khadir, 509. 
Defeated, 609. Joins GholAm Khadir, 
and besieges Agra, 610. Defeated by 
Sindia, 629 

Ismail Nizam Shah, placed on the throne 
of Ahmednugger, 310. Deposed, 312 

Ismail-ool-Moolk, viceroy of Berar, be- 
sieges Dowlatabad, 117 

IstalifE, General McCaskfll’s operations 
at; 668 


JACKSON, Sir Mountstuart, rescue of 
^ his sister, 762 

Jackson, Mr. Coverley, Commissioner in 
Oudh, bis mistakes and removal, 722 
JalHer, Meer, governor of Bengal, com- 
plaints of the English against, to the 
emperor, 364. Commands the army 
of the NawAb of Bengal, 428. C on- 
spires with the English against the 
Nawab, 428. Enthroned by Clive at 
Moorshidabad, 430. Puts Snraj-ood- 
Dowlah to death, 431. His difficulties 
for want of money, 437. Rebellions in 
consequence of his exactions, 437. 
Assisted by Clive in suppressing theso 
disturbances, 437. Fresh difflonlties, 
438. Invasion of the Prince Royal and 
his allies, 438. Clive advances to aid 
him, 439. Obtains an estate for Clive 
from the emperor, 439, His intrigue 
with the Dutch, 439. Bengal, Bebar, 
and Orissa unit^ under his rule, 461. 
His anomalous position, 461. His in- 
dependence, 452. Proi^sal to super- 
sede him by his son-in-law Meer Cas- 
sim, 466. His son Meerun killed by 
lightning, 457. Becomes imbecile, and 
forced to abdicate, 457. Withdrawn 
from his obscurity, and again pro- 
claimed NawAb, 469. Accompanies the 
English against Meer Cassim, 469. 
Sums exacted from him by the Council, 
461. His death, 461 
Jains, Hindoo sect of the, 27, 32. Jainism 
in the Cgrnatic, and its decline there, 74 
Jalown, mutiny of Sepoys at, 726 
JAm dynasty of Sinde, 167. "Saowm 
Mahomedans, 157 
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James I., King of England, sends an 
embassy to the Emperor Jehdngeer, 887 
James, Commodore, attacks and captures 
Severndroog, 416 

J&tt, Prince of, arrests Prince Di^ra and 
giv^ liim up to the emperor, 338 
/anoojee Bhdslay of Berar, sent against 
Nizam Ally, but retires, 445. Propo- 
sal to elevate him to the regency of the 
Mahrattaa, 467. Defeated by the 
Mahrattas and. Niaam Ally, 467 
Jansaen, General, defeated at Comelis, 
and capitulates, 573 

J4ts> or Juts, punished bySooltan Mah- 
mood, 84. Bebel, 356. Assist in put- 
ting down a rebellion of the Rohillas, 

420. Imperial campaign against them, 

421. Resist an attack of the Afghans 
under Ahmed Shah Abdally, 421 , Their 
possessions and power, 452. Affairs of 
Bhurtpoor, 609 

Java, Hindoo colony of, founded, 50. 
Receives Boodhism, 51. British ex- 
pedition against, 573. Subdued, 573. 
Mr. Raffles appointed to the adminis- 
tration of, 578 

Jeetmul, a Rajpoot, becomes King of 
Bengal, with the title of Julal-ood-deen, 
151. His reign and death, 151 
Jeetpoor, failure of General J. S. Wood 
to take, 579 

Jehan, Khan, the Rajah of Gimar, turns 
Mahomedan with the title of, 137 
Jehdn, Kwajah, minister of Dehly, raised 
to the throne of Joonpoor under the 
title of Mullik-oos-Shurfc, 162. De- 
Clares his independence of Dehly, 162 
Jehdn, Khan, imperial general, sent by 
the Emperor Aurungzebe to the Dec- 
mn, 342, Removed from the ofBce c f 
legent, 345, 346. Moves against the 
Mahrattas, but unable to bring them to 
action, 349 

Jehiin Lody, Khan, placed in chief com- 
mand in the Deccan by the Emperor 
Jeh&ngeer, 321. Defeated by Mullik 
Dmber, 321. Rebels, 326. His ante- 
cedents, 326. Escap^ from Agra to 
the Deccan, 326. Defeats tbe emperor’s 
Moghul troops, 327. A campaign 
against him undertaken by the emperor 
himself, 327. Driven from place to 
pi ace, 327. Takes ref uge at Beejapoor, 
327. But dismissed by the king, 328. 
KiUed,328 

Jehdn, Noor, empress of Jehdngeer, 321. 
i%eN6or Jehan 

Jehan Toork, Khwaja, one of the council 
of regency in the Deccan, 172, 174. 
Hfa misconduct, 174. Put to death, 

Jehin, Shah, title of, conferred on Prince 
KhnrrAm, son of the Emperor Jehan- 
geer, 822. (See aho Khurrdm, Prince.) 
Appointed by his father successor to 
the throne, 822. Accompanies the 
emperor into Guzerat, 323, Sent to 
woever K^dahar, but superseded by 


Prince Shahriar, 328. Disobeys hw 
father, who marches against him. 

323. Shah withdraws, 823, Retires to 
Boorhanpoor, 323. And thence into 
Telingdna, 324, Possesses himself of 
Bengal and Bahar, 324. But defeated 
by Prince Purviz, and retires into the 
Deccan, 324, 325. Submits, and is 
forgiven, leaving his sons as hostages, 

324, 325. Crowned emperor at Agra, 
326. His favourite pursuit, architec- 
ture, 326. Rebellion of his viceroy of 
the Deccan, Khan Jehdn Lody, .326. 
His anxiety, 327. Undertakes a cam- 
paign against Lody, 327. Whom he 
drives from place to place, 327. De- 
feats Moortuza Nizam Shah III. 328 
Occupies Dharow. 328. Returns to 
Agra, and leaves Mohubut Khan as 
viceroy of the Deccan, 328, 329. Who 
takes Dowlutabad, 329. Returns to 
the Deccan, 329. Terms of peai'e with 
Beejapoor, 32^ Pardems Shahjee 
Bhdslay , 330, Returns to Agra. 330 
Regains Kandahar, 830. Sends an 
expedition to Baikh, 330. Which he 
fransfers to Nuzzur Mahomed, 330. 
Pmally loses Kandahar, 330, Death 
of his great minister, Saad Ullah Khan. 

331. His interference in Golcondah, 

332. His illness, 335. Deposed by big 
son Aurungzebe, 336. His character 
and government, 836 

Jehdndir Shah, Prince Moiz-ood-deen 
success to the empire under the title 
of, 861. (See a7.to Moiz-ood-deen.) His 
triumphant entry into Dehly, 3 j 1 . 
His cruelty and weakness of character, 
362, Puts all the male children of the 
royal family to death, 362. Hi.s un- 
worthy favourites, 362. Rebellion of 
Prince Peroksidr, 362. The emjieror 
marches agamst him, but is defeated 
and deposed, 363. Strangled, 363 
JeMngeer, Emperor of India (see Selim, 
Pnnee), his favour to Captain Haw- 
kins, 289. Concludes a treaty with the 
English, 290. Crowned at Agra, 319 
His first acts, 319. Rebellion of his 
eldest son, who is defeated and cap- 
tured, 319. The emperor’s cruelty to 
his captives, 320. Discovery and de- 
^ to assassinate him, 

320. Disturbances in the Deccan, 820. 
His general Khan Kh4nan defeated, 
320. Places tbe chief command in the 
hands nf Khan Jeh^n, 821. Marries 
Noor JehAu, 321, Pays her unprece- 
dent^ honours, 321. amds troops to 
the D^can,821. Which aredef^ted, 
trading privileges to the 
Engli^, 822. Receive an ambassador 
from England, Sir T. Roe, 322. Roe’s 
« of the emperor and his court, 
322. Confeia the title of Shah Jehte 
Prince Khurrdm, 322. 
w horn he appoints his succe(»or, 322. 
Tiaits Guzerat, 823. Death of his son 
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Kliocwiroo, 323. Kandahax taken hy 
tbe Persians, 328, Intrigues of the 
epi press, 323. Eefusal of Shah Jeh4n 
to obey orders, 323. The emperor 
marches against him, 323. Shah Je- 
haii submits, and is forgiven, 324. 
The emperor’s person seized by Mohu.. 
but Khan, 824. Attempt of the em- 
press to release him, 324, 325. Which 
she contrives by stratagem, 326. The 
emperor’s death, 325,326, His tomb 
at Lahore, 326 

Jehdngeer Khan, Berar general, put to 
death, 307 

7elal-ood-deen, son of the Kharizm, de- 
feated by the Moghuls, 96. Subsequently 
recovers part of his dominions, 96 

Jellalabad, General Sale’s defence of. 651, 
654. Believed by General Pollock, 
654 

Jene-hiz Khan, leads the Moghuls into 
Kharizm and Ghuzny, 96 

Jenkins, Mr., Eesident at Nagpoor, 590. 
Compels Appa Sahib to surrender, 691. 
Dictates a treaty, 591. Keeps Appa 
Sahib prisoner, 591 

Jeswunt Bio Bhow, one of Sindia’s chief 
officers, his disobedience, 593. Defeated 
by General Browne at Jiwud, 593. 
Shows Sir J, Malcolm Sindia’s instrnc- 
tions, 596 

Jewels worn by Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans, 14 

Jey Singh, Ealah, defeated by the 
Princes Aurungzebe and Moorid, 835. 
Sent with Sooltan Muzum against the 
Mahrattas, 339. Joined by Sivajee, 
840. Repulsed from Beejapoor, 340. 
Again attacks it, but it is relieved, 340. 
Recalled, but dies, 841 

Jey Singh, Rajah, beseeches the Empe- 
ror Feroksiir to declare the Syeds 
rebels, 367, Appointed viceroy of 
Malwah. 377, Supports the Pishwah’s 
claims at court, 383 

Jeypal, Rajah of the Pun jib, his domi- 
nions invaded by Subooktugeon of 
Ghuzny, 78. Who defeats Jeypal at 
Luinghan, 78, Defeated by Mahmood 
of Ghuzny at Peshawur, 80. Abdicates 
and dies on the funeral pile, 80 

Jeypoor, one of the Rajpoot states, 452. 
Effeet of nou-interferent policy at, 
681 

Jhijnr, fort of, taken by Brigadier 
Showers, 743. Tlxe Kawib of , hanged 
at Dehly, 748 

jfhansy, territory of. obtained by Bajee 
Bio, P^hwah, 376. Held by the 
P^ishw'ah, 452. Death of the rajah of, 
700, 702. History of, 702, Annexed 
to British India, 708. Considerations 
of the policy, 7o8. Massacre of Euro- 
peans at, 725. Conduct of the Ranee 
of, 726. The authority of the Ranee 
established at, 755. Invested by Sir 
FI ugh Rose, 755. Taken by storm, 
^55, Escape of the Ranee, 755 
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Jhelum, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 730 
Jingeera, Sumbhajee's war with, S4S. 

Besieged by him without effect, 348 
John II., King of Portugal, his efforts in 
West African exploration, 215 ] 

Joje Kburta. Sooltan of, attacked and h3« 
capital earned by storm by Genend 
Gillespie, 573 

Jones, Sir Harford, sent from Bombay to 
Persia, 569. Contrives to make a treaty 
with the Shah, 569 

Jones, Brigadier General, his assacltlng 
column at Dehly, 740. His operation# 
in Rohilkhund, 753, Joins Sir Colin 
Campbell at Bareilly, 753 
Joomla, Meer, becomes minister at GoJ- 
condah, career of, 3.33. His son im- 
prisoned by the King Abdoolla Eootub 
Shah, 333. War in consequence in 
Golcondah, .334. Joins Anrungzebe, 
3,34. Commands an army sent against 
Beejapoor, -334. Defeats Prince Shujab, 
338 

Joomla, Meer, becomes vizier to the 
Emperor Peroksidr, 363. Urges the 
death of Zoolficar Khan, 363. Plots 
against the Syeds Hoosein Ally and his 
brother Abdoolla, 364 . Measure of the 
brothers, 364. Created viceroy of 
Behar, and sent to his government, 
364 

Joonagurh captured by Mirza Aaee* 
Khan, 268 

Joonair, capital of the kingdom of Ah- 
mednugger, 207. The King of Ahmed- 
nugger,Moorfcuza Nizam Shah II.,taken 
to reside at, 816. Attacked by Sivajee, 
.337 

Joonargurh, edicts of Asdka graven on 
rocks at. 60 

Jo* meed Khan, son of Ddwood Khaa 
Kirany, dies of bis wounds, 265 
Joonpoor, declared independent of 
Dehly, 121. Failure of an attempt 
to recover it, 124. Recovered by 
Bbeilole Lody, 126. Governed by 
Burbik Khan, 126. Mahomedan king# 
of, 152. Recovered by Hoomayoon, 
son of the Emperor Babur, 232 
Joudpoor, refuses to receive the fugitive 
Emperor Hoomayoon. 237. One of the 
Rajpoot states, 462. Rajah of, protects 
Appa Sahib, 697 

Jourah Alipocar, defeat of the rebel Sepoys 
at, 768 

Jow^hir Singh, assumes the charge of 
affairs at Lahore, 668. Finds occupa- 
tion for the army, 668. Puts Peshdra 
Singh to death. 669, Executed, 669 
Jow4n Bukht, Prince, his claim to 
succeed to the throne of Dehly, 690, 
712. Goes with Ms father into exile, 
749 

Juhbulpoor, settlement of Thugs formed 
at, 620 

Jubbur Khan, brother of Dost Mahomed, 
sent to negotiate peace, 644. Surrendwta, 
and is pensioned in India. 644 
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Jndeeda , Anieer, rebels a{,^ainst his master^ 
117. Who gives him battle, 117 
Judicial reforms, Lord Cornwallis's, 528. 
Lord W. Bentinck’s, 623. Reforms of 
1860 and 1861, 769 

Juggut Sett, banker of Moorshidabad, 
compelled to pay an enormous sum to 
the Mahratta troops, 382. Condncts 
the negotiations for peace between the 
English and the Naw4b, 426 
Jngmul, governor of Chittore, shot by the 
Emperor Akbur, 263 

Jngut Singh, Rajah, joins the Moghuls in 
invading Balkh, 330. Success of the 
expedition, 330 

Julal Khan, governor of Kalpy, 127. 
Rebels, 127. Put to death by his 
brother, 127 

J ulal Khan, succeeds as King of Joonpoor, 
241. Requests aid from the King of 
Bengal, 241. Whose army is defeated 
, by Sh6re Khan, 241 , 

JuM Khan Soor, elected emperor, 244. 
Crowned at Ealinger, 244. His treat- 
ment of his brother, 244, 245, Defeats 
KhowasKhan and the insurgent chiefs, 
245, His death, 245. Events of his 
reign, 245, 246 

Julal-ood-deen, King of BengaL See 
Jeetmul 

Julal'ood'deen KMjy, becomes King of 
Dehly, 102. His origin, 102. His courc 
and character, 102, 103. Repels an in- 
vasion of the Moghuls, 103. Reduces a 
rebellion in Malwah, 103. Sends his 
nephew Alla ood-deen to the Deccan, 
103 Murdered by his nephew, 105 
Julia, the Pundit, flies with Heera Singh, 
and murdered, 668 

Jnllunder Doo5,b, relation of, by Mr. (now 
Lord) Lawrence, 687 

Jullunder, mutiny of native troops at, 
729. Who march to Dehly, 730 
JumAl Khan, governor of Joonpoor, em- 
ploys Ibrahim Khan Socw, 239. His 
sons, 239 

JumM Khan, leader of the Deccani^ and 
Abyssinians at Ahmednugger, protests 
against Mirza Khan’s acts, 311. Heads 
a disturbance in the city, 311. “ And 
kills Mirza Khan, 311, Supports 
King Ismail Nizam Shah, 311. Slain, 
312 

Jumboseer ceded to the English, 488 
Jumna river, the, 3 

Jumrood, defeat of the Sikhs by the 
Afghans near, 637 

Jumsheed, King of Kashmere, his con- 
test with his brother, 130. R^ires, 130 
Jumsheed Kootub Shah, causes hk father 
to be assassinated, 213. Succeeds to 
the throne of Golcondah, 213. B^iegea 
Etgeer, but compelled to raise the 
siege, 213. Pursued by Assnd Khan to 
his capital, 213. His death, 213. De- 
feated by the Beejapoor army under 
Assttd Khan, 296, And seriously 
wounded, 296 
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Jung BahMoor of Nipal, co-operates wi*h 
the British forces against the rebel 
Sepoys, 747. Joined by Brigadier 
Pranks, 750. Their operations, 750. 
Joins the commander-in»^hief before 
Lukhnow, 752 

Jnnkojee Sindia, hia quarrel with Bdiaa 
Bye, 630 

JuwAn Bukht, Mirza, raised to the throne 
of Dehly, 449 

Juwdn Bukht, Prince, maintains Dehly, 
475. Claims protection of the English, 
508 

Jythuk, Q-oorkha fort of, failure of 
General Martindeil to take it, 578 


ABOOL, disaffection in, at Kamrfin's 
rulet, 249. Taken by Hoomayoon 
from Kamrdn, 249. Seized by Soliman 
Mirza, who is declared king, 254. 
Entered by the Emperor Akbur, 266. 
Who restores his brother Mahomed 
Hakeem Mirza, 266. Placed in charge 
of Rajah Bhngwundas of Jeypoor, 266. 
Death of Mahomed Hakeem Mirza, 
267. Placed in the hands of the son of 
M5n Singh, 267. Visited by the Em- 
peror Akbur, 268. Taken by Nadir 
Shah, King of Persia, 879. Held by 
Ahmed Shah AbdaJly, 451. Rebellion 
at, 649. Embassy of the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Blphiastone to, 568. Lieutenant 
Burnes sent as envoy to, 637. Trium- 
phal entry of Shah Soojah into, 644. 
Withdrawal of the English troops from, 
644. The Bala Hissar given up by the 
British to Shah Soojah, 646. Murder 
of Sir A. Bumes in, 648. Events in 
the city in 1841, 648. Occupied by the 
British under (3«neral Pollock, 657, 
Departure of the forces, 658 
Kachdries, tribe of, 36 
Kaddmbas, dynasty of the, 71. Account 
of them, 71, Their dominions, 71, 72. 
Mentioned by Ptolemy, 71 
KAfoor, brought from Cambay by Alul 
Khan, 106 

Kdjwah, defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 
744 

Kala Bhdryas, dynasty of the, 71 
Kal6 Yoog, date or epoch of, 39 
Kalinga, attacked by Sooltan Mahmood 
of Ghuzny, 83. Submits to him, 83 
Kalinger, besieged by the Emperor Hoo- 
mayoon, 234. Besieged and taken by 
Shdre Khan Soor, 248. Reduced by 
General Martindeil, 567 
Kalpy, taken by Sooltan Hooshung of 
Malwah, 153. Captures and restores it 
to its owner, 153. Estates in, obtainai 
by the Pfehwah, 876 Held by the 
P^shwah, 452. A^aulted and captured 
by Sir Hugh Rose, 766 
Kalungah, Goorkha fort of, gallant de- 
fence of, 578. Evacuated, 578 
Kalyanpoor, capital of, founded by tbs 
Pantlyans, 67 
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K4inb«ksh, Pi’ince, besieges Wakiiig:4raii» 
but repulsed, 35*2, Sent to the siege of 
Gingee, which is raised, 363. Eetirea 
to Wandiwash, 853. Invites IPhn Naik 
to court, 366. Takes Waking^rah by 
storm, 886, Golcondah and Beejapoor 
left by will to him, 367. Sent to Beeja- 
poor, 358. Resists BahMur Shah, and 
is killed in action, 369 
Kamil Khan, Regent of Beejapoor, re- 
moved by the Queen Dowager, 301. 
Flies, 801 

Kamrto, Kandahar taken by his brother 
the Emperor Hoomayoon, 249. Loses 
Kabool, and escapes lowards Sinde, 
249. Returns and surprises Kabool, 

249. But driven out, 249. Wanders 
among the wild Afghans, 249. Blinded, 

250. His death, 25t) 

Kamrin, son of the Emperor Babur, ap- 
pointed governor of Kabool and Kan- 
dahar, 234. iLfghanistan and the | 
Punjdb made over to him, 234. Cedes 
the Punjab to Sh4re Khan, and retires 
to Kabool, 237 

Kamran of Herat, his intrigue with 
Persia and Russia, 644 
Kandahar, subdued and annexed by 
Subooktugeen of Ghuzny, 78. Ceded 
by the Emperor Hoomayoon to the 
King of Persia, 248. Taken by Hoo- 
mayoon, 249. Made over, with its 
dependencies, to the Emperor Akbur, 
269. Invaded and taken by the Persians, 
323. Prince Shahriar sent to recover 
it, 323. Regained by the Moghuls, 380. 
Again taken by the Persians, 330. And 
besieged unsuccessfully by Prince 
Aurungzebe, S30. Prince Bara Shekoh 
allowed to recommence the siege, but 
also fails, 330, 331. Taken by Nadir 
Shah, 379. Held by Ahmed Shah Ab- 
dally, 451. Defeat of the Afghan in- 
surgents by General Nott at, 651 
Kanhojee Aigria, Mahratta chief, his 
piracies, 396. Attacked by the English 
and Portuguese, who fail, 397. His 
death, 397 

Kanishto, third prince of the Kashmere 
dynasty, 59 

Kanoud, fort of, taken by Brigadier 
Showers, 743 

Kaiiouj, dynasty of, 64. City of, sub- 
mits to Mahmood of Ghuzny , 83. Taken 
by the Rajah of Kalinga, 83, Captured 
by the Mahomedans, 92. Occupied by 
Mahmood Toghluk, 152. Recovered by 
Ibrahim Shah Shurky, 153, The Em- 
iwror Hoomayoon defeated near, 237 
Kans, Rajah, usurps the throne of 
■ Bengal, 161 . 

Kanwa dynasty founded, 55 
Karlee, cave temple at, 54 
Karnee, cave temple at, 61 
Karrack, expedition from Bombay to, 640 
Kashmere, Tartar dynasties of, 58, 59. 
Historical records of , 129, Mahomedan 
kings of, 129. Expedition sent by the 
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Emperor Akbur Into, 267. Annexed 
to the Empire, 268. Insurrection in 
369. Bought by Gdlab Singh, 676 
Kassim, conquers Sinde, 76, 166 
Kassim Bereed, minister of Mahmooa 
Shah n. of the Deccan, 182. Hia 
intrigues against yoosuf Adil Shah, 
195. Whom he asks for aid against 
Bustoor Deenar the Abyssinian, 196, 
Dismissed from office, 197, And de- 
feated near Allimd, 197. His death, 
182,197 

Kassim Khan, Aurungzebe’s general, 
sent to Gingee, 353, Attacked by 
Suntajee Gorepnray, and his men 
stripped of their arms and clothes, 3f'3- 
Poisons himself, 353 

Kattiawar, peninsula of, 60. The Sabi 
in, 60, 61. Reduced by King Abme-d of 
Guzerat, 136. Resi ence of Mozuffer 
Shah, Kbag of Guzerat, at, 268, Failure 
of an attempt of Mirza Auzeez Khan to 
take it, 268 

Kavanagh, Mr., his daring feat, 745 
Kawur Sein,a Brahmin, becomes P^shwa 
to King Boorhan Shah of Ahmed-^ 
nugget, 209, Hia bravery and Ekill, 
209. Reduces the Mahratta chiefs, 210 
Keane, Sir John, commands a Bombay 
force sent against Afghanistan, 642. 
His march through Sinde, 642. Raised 
to the peerage, 644 

Keating, Colonel, marches to Guzerat, 488. 

Defeats the Mabrattas, 489 
Kdhrla, war of the Deccan with, 166. 
Taken by Nizam-ool-Moolk, 174. Coded 
to the Deccan, 174, 194 ’ 

Kei-kobAd succeeds to the throne of 
Dehly, 101, His profligacy, 101. Puts 
his Moghul officers to death, 101. 
Paralyzed 102. Murdered, 102 
Keigwin, Captain, commandant of Bom- 
bay garrison, imprisons the governor, 
392. Surrenders the island to Sir T. 
Grantham, 392 

Ketr, General, hunts the Pindh^ree free- 
booter Cheetoo through Guzerat, 594 
I Kelloojee, Mahratta chieftain, becomes a 
noble of the empire, and serves under 
Shah Jehdn, 327 

Kennaway, Captain, sent to demand the 
surrender of the Guntoor Sircar, 521 
Kerowly taken by Sooltan Mahmood 
Khiljy, 143. Case of, 689 
Kerr, General, commands the forces of 
Guzerat, 586 

Khan Bahidoor Khan, rising of tbsi 
Mahomedans at Bareilly tmder, 725 
Khan Knanan, eldest son of King Julal- 
ood-deen of Dehly, put to death, 103 
Khan Khanan Bahmuny, retrieve King 
Feroze Shah’s defeat in Beejanugger, 
167. Ascends the throne of the Deccan 
under.the title of Ahmed Shah Wully, 

167, Declares war against Beejanugger, 

168. His massacre of Hmdo<^ 168^ 
Makes war against Wurungul, 168, 
Which he Anally reduces, 211. Goirif 
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fkum the fortifications of Gawilgurh, 
*68. Deficits Sooltan Hooshung of 
Malwah, 168. Founds the city of 
Boeder, 168. His death, 168 
Khan Khanan, Mina Khan, receives the 
title of, '271 (see also Mirza Khan). 
Commands the Moghul army at Soopa, 
271, 815. Kecalled by the Emperor 
Alt bur, 271. Commands an army in 
the Deccan, 271. Defeated by Mullik 
Umber, general and minister of Ah- 
inednugger, 620. His command trans* 
f erred to Shah JehAn, 320 
Khan Mirza, Prince, attacked at Mobam- 
, rah by Sir J. Outram, 714. Retreats, 714 
Khan Singh, appointed Sikh Dewfin of 
Mooltan, 679. Accompanied by Mr. 
Yans Agnew a- d Lieutenant Anderson, 
who are murdered, 679, 680 
Khand^fcli becomes ind .-pendent of Dehly, 
121, Situation and boundaries of, 146. 
Its great fertility, 146. Mahomedan 
kings of, 146. Its capital city, 146. 
End of the Farooky dynasty, 149. 
Disputed succession to the throne, 149. 
Defeat of the Deccan king in, 136. 
Submits to the Emperor Akbur, 270. 
Finally annexed to the empire, 272. 
Plundered by the Mahrattas, 345, 349, 
354, 355. Held by them, 452. Its 
cultivation under its Mahomedan 
kings, 615. Its condition after the 
. Mahratta war, 615. It.s desolation 
increased by the Bheels, 615 
Kharizm, King of, defeats Mahomed 
Crhoory, 93 

Khassee Rdo put to death by his brother 
Holkar,565 

Khatmandoo, Goorkha capital, advance 
of the British on, 677, 678 
Khel4t, captiired by the British under 
General Willshire, 644. But retaken 
by the Beloochees, 644. And again by 
General Nott, 646 

Rhiljy dynasty of Dehly established, 102 
Kbiljy dynasty of Malvirah, 142-146 
Khiva, Russiaji expedition to, 646 
Khizr Khan, son of the King of Dehly, 
married to D6wul D6vy, 109. Confin^ 
by Mullik Ediafoor, 111 
Khizr Khan, Syed, viceroy of Lahore, 
appointed deputy of Teimoor in India, 
123. Takes Dehly, 124 
Khizr Khan, viceroy of Bengal, his rebel- 
lion suppressed by Sh6re Khan, 242 
Khizr Khan, governor of the Ptmj&b, de- 
feated by Sikunder Shah Soor, 266 
Khodawund Khan, governor of Mahore 
and Bamgeer, 193, Declares his inde- 
pendence, 193. Mahore taken by Ameer 
Bereed, and Khodawund killed, 193 
Khodeija Sooltana, of Beejapoor, be- 
trothed to the son of the ]l^g of Ah- 
mednugger, 303 
Kh^'ak pass, the, 642 
Khdjids, aboriginal tribe of, 36. Their 
dwelling-place, 683. Their human sac- 
tifices, 633. Efforts of Captain Camp- 
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beH and Major Maepberson to suppress 
the practice, 633. Insurrection of the 
people, 633. Which is suppressed, and 
the people civilised, 634 
Khooloom, Wuliee of, protects Dost Ma- 
homed, 646 

Khoonza Sooltana, Queen Dowager of 
Ahmednugger, becomes Regent, 308. 
Takes the field against the King of 
Beejapoor, 309 

Khoord Kabool pass, march of the En- 
glish army through the, 650 
Kboosroo, becomes Sooltan at Lahore, 89. 
His death, 89 

Khoosroo, Ameer, the poet, patronised 
by King Julal-ood-deen Khiljy, IO2. 
His poem on the marriage of Khizr 
Khan with the Princess D6wul D6vy, 
109 

Khoosroo, Prince, son of the Emperor 
J t^hdngeer, his quarrels with his brother 
Klmrram, 273. Rebels against hia 
father, but defeated and captured, 31.0. 
Taken in chains to the emperor, 320. 
Conspiracy to assassinate the emperor 
and elevate Khoosroo discovered and 
defeated, 320. The emperor’s cruelty 
to him, 820. Imprisoned in chains, 
320. Released, but dies, 323 
Khoosroo Mullik, succeeds his father 
• Khoosroo of Ghuzny, 89. Defeated bj 
Mahomed Ghoory, and confined, 90, 91 
Khoraas^n, under Haroiin al-Easheed,77 
Rebels, 77 

Khowas Khan, Shere Khan's general, ap 
pointed viceroy of the Punjab, 242 
Marches upon Agra, but defeated bj 
the emperor, 245. And again at Um- 
balla, 245. Wanders from place to 
place, 245. Put to death, 245. His 
tomb at Dehly, 246 

Khowas Khan appointed regent of Beeja- 
poor, 344. Assassinated, 345 
Khujista Akhir, son of the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, killed in the contest for 
the throne, 361 

Khundy Rdo put to death by hia uncle 
Holkar, 665 

Khurdsa, cave temples of, 69 
Khurr4m, Prince, son of the Emperor 
JehAngeer, his quarrels with his brother 
Khoosroo, 273, His successful cam- 
paign in Oodypoor, 321. Receives the 
title of Shah JehAn, 322, JSee Jeh&n, 
Shah, Emperor 

Khurruk BahAdoor, takes the fort of 
Berozepoor by storm, 750. And routs 
Mahomed Hussein Nazim’s army, 750 
Khwaja Jehan, governor of Guzerat, de- 
feats Baha-ood-deen, 1 15 
Khyber Pass, the Afghans defeated by 
the imperial general M4n Singh at the, 
268. Mutiny of native troops at the, 
653. Forced by General Pollock, 654 
Kilpatrick, Captain, joina CUve with a 
reinforcement, 409 

Kimedy plundtred by th<t Plndhareea, 
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K|it^.Tree, defeat of Moolr&3 at, 681 
Kings, list of, according to Arrian and 
Pliny, 41 

Klnieside, Colonel, defeats the rebel 
Nawab of Puttegurh, 747 
Kirjean, M., French commander, defeated 
and taken prisoner, 41 1 
Kirkee, city of, its name changed to I 
Aurangabad, 833 ! 

Kirkpatrick, Major William, joins Lord i 
Mornington at the Cape, and supplies j 
him -with information, 588 
Kirkpatrick, Captain Achilles, concludes j 
a treaty with llie Nizam, 540 
KishenDas, protected by the English at 
Calcntta, 422. Surdj-ood-Dowlah’s 
demands, 422. Who reoeivea Kisheu 
Das with courtesy, 423 
Kishkinda, kingdom of, founded by 
Eama, 64 

Kishwur Khan, becomes regent of Beeja- 1 
poor, 301 . Assassinates Mbostafa Khmi, 
301. Imprisons the Queen Dowager, 
Chdnd Beebee, in Sattura, 301. Fury 
of the people at his violence, 302. 
Escapes, 302. Killed at Golcondah, 
802 

Kites, and kite-flying, in India, 14, 15 
Kiveloor, Hindoo temple of, plundered 
by the Count de Lally, 484 
Knox, Captain, his exploit at Patna, 456 
Kodr Singh, the Zemindar, rebels, 738. 
Operations of Sir E. Lugard against 
him, 758. Defeats Captain Le Grand, 
754. The only Zemindar who rebelled, 
767 

Kolapoor, capital of the Silhird princes, 
71. Piracies of, 416. Which are sup- 
pre.ssed in, 570. War of the Eajah of, 
with the Mahrattas, 546. Gives in his 
allegiance to the British, and secured 
In his possessions, 599. Mutiny of 
Sepoys at, 759. Who are pursued by 
Captain Kerr, and slain, 759, 760 
Kolees, aboriginal tribe of, 87' 

Koies, Lurka, tribe of, 36, 37 
Koles, the, 623. Tlieir insurrection, and 
its causes, 623. Placed under special 
jurisdiction, 623. Their advancement in 
civilisation and prosperity, 623, Con- 
varaion of thousands of them to Chris- 
tianity, 628, Those of Singhbhoom 
join the rebel Sepoys, 754 
Koihar ceded to the Mahrattas, 475 
Koncan, part of the, given to the King of 
Beejapoor, 329 ' 

Konkan, invaded and reduced by Alla- 
ood-deen i^h II., of the Deccan, 169. 
Expedition iient into, by the King of 
the Deccan, 271. To which it is au- 
nexe<i, 174. Beduced by Ahmed Nizam 
Shah, 207. The Northern Konkan 
gained by the Portuguese for Prince 
Chand, 281 
Kookies, tribe of, 36 

Koolly Kootub Shah, appointed governor 
of, 212, His origin and services, 212. 

indep^kdtfoit as Sooltan of 
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Golcondah, 212. Extends his po wet 
to the sea, 212, Capt ures Dewarkdnda,; 

212. Assists Ameer Bereed, 213. Hii 
town of Kovilcbndah besieged in con- 
sequence, 213. Wounded in the face, 

213, Assassinated, 213 

Koonch, defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 
756 

Kootloogh Khan, the Moghul, invades 
India, 106. Defeated by AHa-ood-deen 
of, Dehly, 106. Evacuates India, 106. 
Baises an insurrection, which is sup- 
pressed, 269 

Kootub Khan, cotisin of the King of 
Dehly, imprisoned and murdered, 153 
Kootub minar at Dehly, 95 
Kootub Shah succeeds to the tlirone of 
Guzerat, 137. His character, 1 37. Bis 
death, J37 

Kootub Shahy dynasty of Golcondah, 
211-213 

Kootub Shahy dynasty of Golcondah, 
316-319. End of the, 351 
Kootub-ood-deen, King of Kashmere. See 
Hindal 

Kootnb-ood-deen Eibuk, takes Dehly, 92. 
Defeats the Rajah of Kanonj, and takes 
the Rajah’s treasure, 92. Made viceroy, 
92, 94. Settles Ajtnere, 92, 93. Takes 
Anhnlwara and its dependencies, 93, 
Captures Gwalior, 95, Crowned King 
of India at Lahore, 94. His birth and 
career, 94. His Indian campaigns, 95. 
Takes Dehly, 95. His other conquests, 
95. Takes Ghuzny, where he ia 
crowned, 95. His death, 95. Hia 
minaret and mosque at Dehly, 95 
Kootub-ood-deen Lunga, becomes King of 
Mooltan, 154, 155. His death. 155 
Kootub-ood-deen, Mysore cornmauder, 
his operations, 523 

Kootub-ool-Moolk,govemor of Telingina, 
declares himself independent, 182 
Koowur Rdi, Rajah of Kanouj, submits 
to Mahmood of Ghuzny, 83. A con- 
federation of Hindoo sovereigns formed 
a^inst him, 83. Attacked by the 
Rajah of Kalinga, 83 
Kopuldroog ineffectually besieged by the 
Nizam, 523 

Korash, Prince Mirza, his claim to the 
succession of the throne of Dehly , 696. 
Recognised as heir apparent by the 
governor-general in Council, 712 
Kdrewahs, aboriginal tribe of, 36 
Korygaom, memorable defence of, 580. 

Monument erected at, 690 
Kovilcondah besieged by the King of 
Beejapoor, 213 

Kowli D6vy, wife of the Rajah of Gu- 
zerat, captured by the Mahomodans, 
106. Married to King AUa-ood-deen, 
106 

Kowl^ Ddvy, Queen of Kashmere, defeatetl 
by, and married to, Shah Meer, 130 
Kowias taken by Prince Aluf Khan, 114. 

Attempt of Vindik Ddo to take, 160 
Kjishn N4ik, Rajah of Beejanug^jor, joins 
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oiGiet Hin doos, and drives out the Ma- 
homedans, 116 

Eirito Mi, Rajah of Beejanngger, re- 
fuses the demands of Mujahid Shah, 

1 63. His kingdom invaded by Mnjahid, 
163. Eminence and extent of his king- 
dom, 191 

Krishna river, 3 I 

Krishna, King of Sattrdshtra, 60. Wor- 
shipp^ by the majority of the Hindoos, 
60 

Kah^ttryas, or military class, in ancient 
times, 21 

udr Khan, son of the King of Dehly, 
blinded and put to death, 106 
KuHeem OoUa Shah Bahmnny, succeeds 
to the throne of the Deccan, 183. His 
adventures, 183 
Kulliada, battle of, 136, 141 
Kullian Mul, Rajah of Bhikauere. his 
daughter married to the Emperor 
Akbur, 263 

Knlyan, now Kulliany, city of, 69. 
Clialdkya dynasty of, 68. Kala Bhdrya 
dynasty of, 69. Conquered and an- 
nexed by the ydd4vds of D6oghur, 7o. 
United with Cuzerat, 133. Given up 
by Ahmednugger to Ally Adil Shah of 
Beejapoor, 307. Attempt of Hoosein 
Nizam Shah to recover it, 308 
Kumdl Khan, appointed Regent of Beeja- 
poor, 199, Restores the public pro- 
fession of faith, 199, His intrigues 
with Ameer Bereed, 199. Purposes to 
usurp the throne, 200. The Queen Dow- 
ager’s counter plot, 200. Loses Goa, 223. 
Assassinated, 200 

Kumdon, mountain province of, acquired 
by the British, 580 

Kummur-ood-deen Khan, imperialist ge- 
neral, marches against th« peshwah, 
378 

Kuna, Pandyan King, his conversion to 
Jainism, 67 

Kunchy, or Oonjeveram, capital of the 
ChOlas, 66. Burnt, 69 
Kupoorthala, Sikh Rajah of, checks the 
mutineers at JuUunder, 729 
Kureein Khan, Patdn chief, his depreda- 
tions, 674. Imprisoned by Sindia, but 
released, 574. Joims Oheetoo, and 
again confined, 674. His forces routed 
by Colonel Adams, 594, Surrendere to 
Sir J. Malcolm, and given an estate in 
Gorukpoor, 594 

Knrky, capital of the Pandyans, 67 
Kiumool, Nawdb of, shoots Naair Jnng, 
407. Kills Mozufier Jung, 408. Killed, 
408 

Kurpa, independence of the Patin Na- 
wdb of, 453. Annexed by Hydar Ally, 
498 

Kurra Khan, confined in his government 
by King Ghazy Beg Toghluk, 114 
Kurrachee, mutiny of ^poys at, 760. 

Wlio are disarmed, 760 
Knrruk Singh, succeeds his father Run- 
jeet Siugh at Lahore, 6i5, His incapa- 


city, 646. His death, 66T. H!» widow 
becomes r^ent, 668 

Kurun, Rajah of Guzerat, 133, His tem- 
pies, 133. And irrigation works, 133 

Kutch, 4 

Kuttack, Bqodhist caves in, 64, Under 
ihe dominion of the Gajiipati dynasty, 
73. Retained by Diwood Khan, 266. 
But subsequently reverta to the Em- 
peror Akbur, 265. Held by the Mah- 
riittas,452. Insurrection in, suppressed, 
600 


T A TOUCHE, Captain, killed, 785 

Labourdounais, M., sent to India, 

400. His instractions, 400. Engages 
the English fleet, which retreats, 400. 
Besieges Madras, which surrenders, 

401. Dupleix refuses to sanction his 
terms of surrender, 401. Superseded, 
401. Returns home, imprisoned, and 
tried but acquitted, 401, His death, 
401 

Lahar, fort of, taken by Captain 1 opham, 
494 

Lahore, sacked by Sooltan Mahmood of 
Ghuzny , 83. Besieged by the Hindoos, 
87. But the si^e raised, 87. Becomes 
the capital of the Ghuzny dynasty, 88 
Besieged and taken by Mahomed 
Ghoory, 89, Captured by the Gukkurs 
93. Seized by the Moghuls, who leavt 
it, 98. Taken by Teimoor, 123. En- 
tered by the Emperor Hoomayoon 
251. Invaded by Mahomed Hakeem 
Mirza, 266. The Emi>eror Akbur re- 
sides at, 268, Occupied by the Afghan 
King, Ahmed Shah, 386. Surprised by 
the vizier Shahab-ood-deen, 421 , Taken 
by the Mahrattas, 447. Occupied by 
the Afghans under Zemdn Shah, 640. 
Occupied by the British troops, 675, 
Mutiny of the Sepoys at, 723, 730, "Who 
are disarmed, 723. Murder of Major 
Spencer, 730. Provincial high court 
established at, 781 . 

Laing, Mr., his financial measures, TiO ^ 

Lake, General (afterwards Lord), his . 
forces in Hindostan, 565. His first ‘ 
campaign, 656, Oaptaires ^^llygurh, 
556. Defeats the Mahrattas' at Dehly, 
Agra, and Laswaree, 556. Concludes 
treaties with several native 559. 

Ordered to march a ^n st Hoffiar, 560, 
Defeats Holkar’s hme^iiear I^rruka. 
bad, 561. Besieges and the 

fort of Deeg, 661. Besj^wShuripore, 
561. And compels the®^h to sue for 
peace, 662, Defeats Holkar, 562, Ad- 
vances against Sindi* and Holkar, 562, 
Negotiates vuth Sindia, 563. His re- 
monstrance to Lord Cornwallis, 56;i, 
Pursues Holka»* into the Punjab, 563, 
Advances to Amritsur, 564. His txeatiy 
of peace with Holkar, 564. Beeigna 
his political functions, 565 

Lake, Lieutcsnaut, commands the B4b;4- 
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Lall Eoor, mistress of the Emperor Je- 
h&nci^r Shah, 362. Her brothers, 362. 
With the emperor when defe ated, 363 
Lall Singh, paramour of the Eanee Ch^rid 
Koowur, 668, Becomes her executive 
minister, 669. At the battle of Moodkee, 
670. His ^trenched camp at Feroae 
Sh6her, Defeated there, 672. De- 
posed frop office, 674. But confirmed 
as executive minister, 677. His charac- 
ter, 677. Tried, and banished, 677 
Lallcheeti, a Turkish slave, blinds and 
imprisons Sooltan Gheias-ood-deen of 
the Deccan, 165, Becomes prime 
minister, 165. Places 8humsh-ood-deen 
on the throne, 165. Confined, 165 
FjaUy, Count de, arrives in India, 434. 
Besieges and takes Fort St. David, 434. 
His efforts to obtain money, 434. Be- 
sieges Tanjore, but compelled to raise 
the siege, 434. His violence and 
cruelty, 434. Becalls M. Bussy, 434. 
And M. Moraein, 436. His position 
weakened, 441. Beehives a mock 
capitulation of Arcot, 441. Besieges 
Madras, 441. But retires to Arcot, 442. 
Which is taken by Coote, 443, Pondi- 
cherry the only possession remaining to 
the French, 443. He applies to Hyder 
Ally for assistance, 443. Besieged by 
the English in Pondicherry, 443. Ex- 
pels the natives from the fort, 444. 
Compelled to surrender, 444. Qoe@ to 
Madras, 444, His fate, 445 
Lancaster, Captain, his voyages to India, 
286, 287, Failure of his first expedition, 
286. Opens trade at Acheen, establishes 
a factory at Bantam, 287 
Land tenure and revenue in India, 526. 
A land settlement recommended by the 
Court of Directors, 527. Lord Corn- 
wallis’s measures, 527. A permanent 
settlement opposed by Mr. Shore, but 
earrieci, 527. Settlements of Sir T. 
Munro in Madras, 612. Native system, 
613. Settlements with the Zemindars, 

' which fail, 613. Operation of the 
Byotwary settlement, 613, 614. The 
Bombay system, 615. Besumption of 
rent-free tenures in Bengal, 618. Land 
settlement of the nort h-west provinces, 
627, And of the ceitsfcral provinces, 780. 
Acts relating to protection of heredi- 
tary occupants, and seenrity of their 
tenure, 787, 788. Begulations of Feroze 
Toghluk regarding the demand on 
cultivators, 797 

Imiw., Colonel, at the battle of Soobr&on, 
674 

Lajignoges of the ancient inhabitants of 
India, 35. Connection between Dra- 
vidiau and Scythian languages, 40. 
Cf the south of India, 65 
Loswaree, defeat of the Mahrattas by 
Lord Lake at, 556 

Law, M.^surrenders to Major. Lawrence, 


410-, His efforts to assist Buswy, 413. 
Marches on Hyderabad, 419. Takes up 
a position in the fort of Mulkapoor, 
419. Beinforced by Bussy, 419. Ooote*« 
pursuit of him, 432. With the Spo- 
bahdar of Oudh, 437. Assists the 
Emperor Shah AUum in the riege of 
Patna, 456. Taken prisoner by Major 
Camac, 458 

La-wrence, Major Stringer, arrives at 
.Fort "St. David as commander-in-chief, 
Takes command of a force to 
assist Sanhojee, 404. Takes D6vicotta, 
404. Joins Nasir Jung with a detach- 
ment, 406. Returns to Madras, 406. 
Returns from England and takes the 
command, 409. Advances to the relief 
of TrineWnopoly, 410, Compels the 
French to surrender in Seriiigham, 410, 
Defeats them at Eahoor, 410, 411 

Lawrence^ Captain, taken prisoner by 
the Afghans, 650. Demanded as a 
hostage by Akbur Khan, 6-50 

Lawrence,. Major (afterwards Sir Henry), 
left in charge at Lahore, 676. Sup- 
presses a rebellion in Kashmere, 677. 
Returns to England, 679. Appointed 
commii^ioner in Oudh, 722. His pre- 
visions against the revolted Sepoys, 
726. Besieged by the mutineers .'n 
Lukhnow, 728. His death, 729 

Lawrence, Major (afterwards Sir George), 
in charge of Pesh4wur, 683. .4ttack^ 
in the Residency, and confined by 
Chutter Singh, 683. Joins Sh6re Singh, 


Lawrence, Mr. John (afterwards Lord), 
has charge of affairs at Lahore, 679. 
Retains the Jullunder Doo^b, and 
prevents local disaffection, 687. His 
friendly negotiations with Dost Ma- 
homed, 714, His assistance in the cap- 
ture of Dehly, 741. Appointed to the 
government of the north-west pro- 
vinces, 749. His opinion of the mutiny 
767- Retires for health to England, 769 
Appointed Viceroy of India, 773, Ar- 
rives in Calcutta, 775. Goes to Lahore, 

776, His address to the Sikhs, 776. His 
measures for the improvement of 
English soldiers, 776 . War with BhOtan, 

777. His policy in the contest in Af- 
ghanistan, 786. Legislative measures 
of his incumbency, 787. End of his term 
of office, 788. Review of his viceroyalty, 
789. His foreign policy, 789, 790 

Laws, code of, of the Emperor Akbur, 
279. Sir B. Iinpey’s, 528. Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s, 712 

Le Grand. Captain, defeated by Kofei 
Singh, 754 

Lepchas, tribe of, 36 

Leslie, Co’,onel, assembles a force at Kalpy, 
491. Reaches Khundulla, 49l. Joined 
by Rughoba, 491. Recalled, 492, Hit 
death, 492 

Levant Company formed and chartRre^ 
285 
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Leyrit, M. de, despatches assistance to M. 
Biissy, 418 

liiidsay, Sir John, supports the Kaw5,b 
of the Carnatic, and overrules the 
Madras Council, 475. His coalition 
with, the Hawab of the Carnatic, 496. 
Eemoved, 496. Real foundation for his 
apiwintment, 517 

Lingayets, Hindoo sect of the, 27, 32, 70. 

Exists in Southern India, 70 
Little, General, pursues the rebel Sepoys, 
747 

little, Captain, his operations against 
Mysore, 523. Joins Lord Cornwallis, 
524. Sent to the west, 524. At the 
Ijattle of Simdga, .'>24 
Llttler, Sir John, holds Ferozepoor, 670, 
Joins the commander-in-chief before 
Peroze Shi&her, 670, 671 
Lody, dynasty of, 125, Its end, 127 
LOkman, surrenders Raiseen to Bahfldur 
Shah, 292, His death, 292 
London merchants, their expedition to 
India in 1591, 286 

Lcnekhair, Rajah of, defeated by Alla- 
ood-deen Shah II. of the Deccan, and 
compelled to pay tribute, 169 
Loodhiana threatened by the Sikhs, 673. 
Relieved by Sir HaiTy Smith, 673. 
Plundered by Sepoy mutineers, 730 
Loshais, tribe of, 36 

Low, Lieutenant (now General Sir John), 
sent to make terms with the P6shwah, 
595. His spirited conduct at Lukhnow, 
636, His traiisactions with the Nizam, 
696. Supports Mr, Mansell’s minute, 
700 

Lnbin, M. St., arrives at Poona. 490. 

His proposal to the Mahrnttas, 490 
Luddnr D^, Rajah of Wurungul, de- 
feated by Alla-ood-deen of Dehly, 109. 
And by Aluf Khan, 114. Sent to Dehly, 
114 

Lugard, Sir Edward, storms the Martin- 
ilre at Lukhnow, 751 . And drives 
out the Moulvee, 752. His operations 
against Eodr Singh, 753 
Lukhnow annexed to the kingdom of 
Dehly, 115. Taken by the Afghans 
under Bayazeed Khan, who is defeated 
by Babur, 233. Visited by Lord 
Amherst, 611. The Mutchie Bhdwan 
provisioned, and the residency provided 
against surprise, 726. Siege of the 
residency, 728. The Mutchie Bhdwan 
given up, 729. Details of the defence, 
729. Beiieved, 729. Havelock's advance 
to relieve, 737, 738, Relieved, 739. Sir 
James Outram assumes the command 
in, 744, Besieged by the rebel forces, 

744. Details of the siege, 744. And of 
the operations of the relieving force, 

745, Outram's operations agaimt the 
rebels outside the city, 747, 749, Sir 
Colin Campbell’s attack of, 751. Taken 
and cleared of rebels, 752, 753 

Lukhoondy, in Dharwar, capital of the 
BellAl kings, 71 


Lukshm^^ Bye, Ranee of Jhansy, aunemo 
tion of her dominions, 703. <3»rdera 
a massacre of the Europeans, 725b 
Gathers an army, 725. Her authority 
established in Jhdnsy, 755. Escapes, 
755. Killed, 758 

Lumghan, town of, taken by SubooktU'* 
geeh, 78 

Lumsden, Captain, slain at Nujufgurh,732 

Lunga dynasty of Mooltan, 154, 155 


■M" AOA'O occupied by British troops, 571, 
ATX withdrawn, 571 

Macartney, Lord, entreats Coote not to 
resign, 502. Sends Munro against 
Negapatara, which is taken, 502. In 
defiance of his instructions, opens nego- 
tiations with Tippoo,'506,507. Insults 
offered to his commissioners, 507. His 
acts overruled by the Board of Control, 
517. Returns to England with ill 
health, 517. His offers declined by 
ministry, 518 

Macaulay, Colonel, Resident at Travan* 
core, attacked in his house, but escapes, 
571 


Macaulay, Mr. (afterwards Lord), his in- 
scription on Lord William Bentinck’a 
statue, 617. Gives pure Orientalism 
its death-blow, 628, Hin efforts in free- 
ing the press, 634. The penal code 
commenced by him, 712 
McCaskill, General, his operations at 
Istaliff and Charikar, 658. Killed at 
Moodkee, 670 

McDonald, Lieutenant, sent to make 
terms with the Pdshwah, 595 
Ma^owall, General, sows the seeds of 
discord in Madras, 572, Founders at 
sea, 572 


Mackenzie, Captain, taken prisoner by the 
Afghans, 650. Demanded as a hostage 
by Akbur Khan, 650 

Maclaren, Colonel, unable to march to 
Kabool, 648 


Macleod, Colonel, his attack on Bednore, 
505 


Macleod. Mr. (now Sir John), his decree 
against Moneer-ool-Moolfc, 626 
Macleod, Lieutenant, at the stonning of 
Ghnzny, 643 

Macnaghten, Mr. (afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam), his negotiations with Runjeet 
Singh, 639. Created a baronet, 644. 
His remonstrances with the govern- 
ment of Lahore, 645. His treaty with 
the Afghans, 649. His intrigues with 
the Ghilzyes and Barukzyea, 649, His 
defence, 650. Murdered, 660 
McNeill, Captain, rescues prisoners at 
Lukhnow, 752 

Maepherson, Mr. (afterwards Sir John), 
siKXseeds Mr. Hastings as acting go- 
vernor-general, 616. His early life and 
acts, 517, His feeble and inconBequent 
administration, 518. Decliaea to aasijst 
the Nana Funtawoea, 518 
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Maophersoii, Major, liis laboiare to snp- 
press liuman sacrifices, 633 
MMood, governor of Lahore, 87. Put to 
death by his brother Mddood, 87 
Madras, English factory of Port St. 
George established at, 380, Becomes a 
pr^idency, 390. Growth and import- 
ance of, in 1708, 396. Events of, in 
1744, 399. Besieged by the French, and 
surrenders, 401. The convention vio- 
lated by Dnpleix, who publicly de- 
grades the English inhabitants, 402. 
The son of the Nawdb defeated before 
the town, 402, Given up by the French, 
403. Perplexity of the Coancil, 406. 
Who determine to join Mahomed Ally, 
406. Sends assistance to Calcutta 
under Clive. 424. At war with the 
French, 440. Who besiege the town, 
441. But raise the siege, 442. The 
English and French losses, 442. Re- 
ceives reinforcements. 443, Position 
of the English at, in 1761-1768, 46&. 
Attacked by Tippoo Sahib, 469. Nego- 
tiates with the Nizam, 469, Ineffi- 
ciency of the Council, 470. Treaty 
concluded with the Nizam, 470, At 
war with Hyder Ally, 470. Consterna- 
tion at Hyder’s approach, 473. Who 
dictates terms of peace at Madras, 473. 
Conclusion of the treaty, 473, 474. The 
terms of which are not observed by the 
Council, 476. Events at, from 1771- 
1 780, 496. Advance of Hyder Ally on, 
500. Famine of 1782, 503. Unprepared 
for war, 639. Insurrection of Vailoo 
Tumbee, 671, Mutiny of European 
officers at, 672, Sir Thomas Munro’a 
land settlements in, and their opera- 
tion, 612. Irrigation works in, 783 
Mjidura, capital of the Pandyans, 66. 
Pounded, 67. GaHiaud’s nnsuccessful 
attack on, 433. Again attacked and 
capitulates, 433 

Matooz Khan, son of the NawAb of the 
Carnatic, defeated before Madras and 
at Maliapoorum, 402. Assists the En- 
glish at Fort St. David, 402 
Magellan, his circnmnavigatiou of the 
globe for the first time, 284, 285 
Maghada, kingdom of, 49, Kin^ of, 49. 
Revolution of Chandra Goopta, 60. 
Successive princes of, 49-63 
Maha Singh, his success tn the Punjab, 567 
Mahabharut, epic poem of the, 42 
Mhhtibuleshwur mountains, 3 
Mahiulajee Stadia. See Sindia 
Maharaja Adhiraj, or emperors of In- 
dia, 62, 63. List of, 64 
MAhdrdj poor, battle of, 666 
Mahars, aboriginal race of the, 37 
Mahdhana Punt, minister of the King of 
Golcondah, killed in riot, 360 
M'thdoo NanAin BAo, second son of 
Ballajee R4o, becomes P6shwah, 450, 
4!s7. Intrigue for depriving him of 
{vower. 467. Attacks Hyder Ally, 4«57, 
liLtrchee Hyder, 474. His 
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deatli, 477. His districts in Gnsserat 
taken by General Goddard, 493 
Mahdoo R4o Pdshwah becomes Vakeel- 
i-Mootluq, 609. Invested with great 
pomp, 529. Delighted with Sindia, 529. 
Accompanies Nana Furnaweea to war 
against the Nizam, 531. His grief nt 
the result of the battle of Khurdlah, 
532. Commits suicide, 533. Nominates 
Bajee R6o as his successor, 633 
Mah6, besieged and taken by Colonel 
Brsithwaite, 498 

Mahtaood, defeats his brother, and usurps 
the crown of Ghuzny, 79. Declares 
his independence, 79. His plans re- 
specting India, 80. His nine invasions 
of India, 80-83. Defeats Jeypal of 
Lahore at P« shawur, 80. Defeats Beejy 
Rai of Bhateea, 80. Compels Mooltan 
to pay tribute, 81, Defeats Blik Khan 
near Balkh, 81. Defeats the combined 
Hindoo forces, 81, 82. Takes enormous 
booty, 82, 84. His death, -Sd. His 
character, 85 

Mahmood, son of Feroze Poorby, suc- 
ceeds to the throne of Bengal, 161. 
Murdered, 1&-1 

Mahmood Adil Shah, succeeds to the 
Throne of Beejapoor, 306. Declines to 
assist Khan Jehhu Lody, 327. And 
dismisses him, 328. His city of Bt^eja- 
poor twice besieged. and his dominions 
plundered by the Moghuls, 828, 329. 
His death, 334. His works, 334. His 
mausoleum, 334 

Mahmood G4wan, Khwaja, becomes chief 
minister to Hoomayoon Shah Bahmuny 
of the Deccan, 171. Forms one of a 
council of regency, 172. Conducts 
the war against the Sooltan of Malwah, 
173, Initiates the young king into 
the details of war, 173. Carries on 
the government, 174. Invades and 
reduces the Konkan, 174. His policy 
and acts, 176, Conspiracy against 
him, 176. Executed, 177. His tomb, 
177. His origin and character, 178. 
His college at Beeder, 185 
Mahmood Ghoory, Sooltan of Malwah. 

See Ghizny Khan * 

Mahmood Khiljy, vizier of Malwah, sets 
aside the Ghoories and usurps the 
throne, 142. Defeated by King Kootiib 
Shah of Guzerat, 1.37, 143. His opcsra- 
tions against the Rajpoots, 143. In- 
vades the Deccan, 143. Annexes West 
Berar, 143. His death, 143. Hisworlcs 
at Mandoo, 143. His toleration of the 
Hindoos, 143 

Mahmood Khiljy 11., succeeds to the 
throne of Malwah, 144. Influence of 
the Rajpoots in Mandoo, his capital, 
j 144. 145, Escapes from Mandoo, 146. 
BinA Ssnka's treatment of him, 145. 
Supports a conspiracy against the 
King of Guzerat, 146. Who takes 
Mandoo and imprisons Mahmood, 145, 
Invades the Deccan, 173. Ami iu vest? 
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Beeder, 173, Retreafes, 173. Bat again Maliomed, succeeds to tHe throne dp 
invades the Deccan, 173. Cocnpelled Kashmere, 131. Crowned, 131. Ot^- 

to retire, 173. Hia death, 145 posed by Futteh Khan, and deposed, 

Mahmood Lody declares his ii.depend- 131. Recovers his kingdom, 181. 

once, 233. Defe{ited by Babur, and Again depovsed, and again recovers his 
retires beyond the Soane river, 233 throne, 131. Confined, 132. His death, 

Mahmood Lunga, succeeds to the throne 1-32 
of Mooltan, 156.. His licentiousness, Mahomed, Prince, kindness of his 
1.55. Disorders of his kingdom, 155. brother Alla-ood-deen Shah II., 168, 
His death, 155 Against whom he conspires, 169. But 

Mahmood Shah X. Bahmuny succeeds to is pardoned and provided for, 169 
the throne of the Deccan. 164. His Mahomed Adil Shah, King of Eeejajxjor 
minister, Seif-ood-deen Q-hoory, 164. sues for peace, 329. Terms of the 
His amiable character, 164. His . peace, 329 

charities, 165. His death, 165 Mahomed Ally, son of the USTawdb of the 

Mahmood Shah, King of Quzerat, assists Carnatic, assists the English against 

the King of the Deccan to drive out the French, 402. Joins Nasir J ung 

the King of Malwah, 173 vtdth cavalry, 406. Defeated by the 

jrahmood Shah II., Bahmuny, succeeds French allies, 406. Trinchinopoly he- 
ro the throne of th^* Deccan, 180. His sieged by Chunda Sahib, 408. Calls in 

minister Nizam-ool-Moolk put to aid, 408, 409. His enemies defeated, 

death, 181. His imbecile conduct, 181. 408. Fails to exact money, 466. At- 

Ijoses his most valuable provinces, 182. tacked by the P^shwah, 467. Bxten* 

Marches against Bahddiir Khan Gee- of his dominions and authority, 454 

lany, 182. Advances on Beejapoor, but Requires the coercion of Tan jore, 497 

■defeated, 202. Marries his son to the Which is captured and annexed, 497 

sister of the King of Beejapoor, 202. But restored, 497 

Made prisoner near Beejapoor, 182. Mahomed Ameen Kflan, conspires aeainst 
Escapes to Imdd Shah of Berar, 182, the life of Syed Hoosein Ally, who k 

193. His humiliation and subjection, murdered, 371. Created minister, 372. 

182. His death, 182 His death, 372 

Mahmood Shah I., King of Guzerat, Mahomed Beg, his rebellion, 508 
joins a combination which defeats the Mahomed BahMur Shah, King of Dehly, 
Portuguese, 221, 222 question as to his successor to the 

Mahmood Shah Poorby, King of Bengal, throne, 689. Opposes the succession 

sends an army to aid the King of of his eldest son, 690. Who dies, 712. 

Joonpoor, 241, Defeated by Sh6re The King salut^ by the Sepoy mu • 

Khan, 241 tineers, 721. Seized after the capture 

Mahmood Shah HI, becomes King of of Dehly, 742. Two of his sons shot 

Gnzerat, 293. His character and acts, by Captain Hodson, 74*2. Tried and 

393. A^assinated, 293 sentenced to death, 749. But trans- 

Mahmood Shurky, succeeds to the throne ported to Burmah, 749 
of Joonpoor, 153. Captures K^py, Mahomed Issoof of Madura and Tin- 
and restores it to its owner, 153. Be- neveUy, attacked for money, 466. Put 
jsiegea Dehly, but compelled to retire, to death, 466 

153. His death, 153 Mahomed Ghoory. Shahab-ood-deen 

Mahmood Toghluk ascends the throne of Mahomed of Ghuzny, succeeds his fa- 
Dehly, 121. Pactions and insurrec- ther Mahmood, 86. Dethroned and 

tions in his kingdom, 121. Civil war blinded by his brother, Musaood, 86. Be- 

in Ms capitals, 121. Palls into the stored by the Seljuks, 87, Put to death., 

bands of Ekbal Khan, 122. Besieged 87 

in Dehly by Teimoor, 122. Who de- Mahomed Hakeem Mirza, brother of the 
feats him in battle, 123. E-capes, Emperor Akbur, and ruler of Kabool, 

123. Returns to Dehly, 124. Resides endeavours to establish himself in the 

Kanouj, 124. His death, 124 PunjAb, 261. Defeated and escapes to 

JCJahomed B6gurra, succeeds to the throne Kabool, 261. Invades the PimjAb, 266. 

of Guzerat, 137. Marches to assist But compelled by the Emperor to re- 

Ahmed Nizam Shab, King of Ahmed- treat to Kabool, 266, Escapee into 

nuggor, 137. Defeats the Rajpoots at the mountains, 266. But forgiven, and 

Chainpanair, 137, 138. Defeated in a restored by the emperor, 266. Hia 

naval action by the Portuguese, 138. death, 267 

His independence acknowledged by the Mahomed Hoosein Mirza, Joins the rebel- 
Emperor of Dehly, 138. Hia death, lion in Guzerat, 265. Captured by hia 
138. His character and acts, 137, 138 cousin, the Emperor Akbur, 265 
Mahomed, Prince, becomes viceroy of Mahomed Hussein Kazim, rebel Sepo? 
the King of Dehly*s western frontier, leader, defeated at Majowlee, 747* 

100. Defeats the Moghuls, 101. But Defeated by Brigadier Franks, 750. 

Idllod, 101 And by the Ghoorkhas of Jnxkg BahiA. 
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4ooir, 760. Succeeds to tlie command 
of the Moulvee, 754 

Ifffthomed Kassim Khan, Ameer-al-Behr, 
sent by the Emperor Akbur of Kash- 
mere,268 

Mahomed Khan, appointed minister of 
Ahmednugger, 314, 315. His treason, 
315. Handed over to the Queen 
Dowager, 315 

Mahom^ Khan Bnngush, imperial vice- 
roy In Malwah, 376. His campaign 
against Bundelkhund, 376. Confers 
territory upon Bajee BAo P6shwah, 
376 

Mahomed Koolly Kootub Shah, succeeds 
to the throne of G-olcondah, 318. His 
war with the Bajah of Penkbndah, 318. 
Founds the city of Hyderabad, 318. 
His munificence in public works, 318. 
His death, 319. His public and private 
charities, 319 

Mahomed Eeza Khan, appointed deputy 
and minister of Bengal, 462. Two 
gentlemen associated with him, 463. 
His corrupt and extravagant govern- 
ment, 481. Brought to trial, but ac- 
quitted, 483 

Mahomed Shah, succeeds to the throne of 
Cuzerat, 136, Marries the daughter of 
the Eajah of Q-uzerat, 136. Invades 
Chumpanair, 137. Flies to the island 
of Diu, 137. Poisoned, 137 

Mahomed Shah Bahmuny, succeeds to the 
kingdom of the Deccan, 160. At war 
with Wurungul and Beejauugger, 160, 

161. His intolerance of Hindoos, 160. 
Takes the forts of Velumputtun and 
Golcondah, 161. His insult to Beeja- 
migger, 161. His oath to revenge the 
Moodgul Martyrs, 161. Defeats the 
Hindoos near Eaichore, 161. Besieges 
the fort of Adony,162. Gains another 
victory over the Hindoos, 162. Invests 
Beejanugger, and makes peace with 
the Eajah, 16*2. His civil government, 

162. His death, 163 

Mahomed Shah II. Bahmuny, succeeds to 
the tlirone of the Deccan, 174. Orders 
Khwaja Jehan Toork to be put to 
death, 174. Sends an expedition which 
takes K4hrLa, 174. Makes peace with 
the Sooltan of Malwah, 174, Sends 
Mahinood Gawan into the Konkan, 
which he reduces and annexes, 174. 
Makes his first campaign in Telingtoa, 
1 75, His siege and capture of Belgauni, 

175. Death of his mother, 176. In- 
vades Orissa, and levies tribute, 175, 
Bedttoes the Eajah Hurainga, 175, 
plunders CJoajeveram, 175. Wide 
extent of his dominions, 175. Policy 
and acts of his minister Khwaja 
Mahmood Gawan, 176, Military 
parties and factious in the state, 171, 

176. Puts Iiis minister to death, 177. 
His death, 180 

i[ai:Jomed Shah, Roshun Akhter succeeds 
to the throne of Dchly with the title 
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of, 368. Submits to the autliority of 
the Syeds, 369, Dismisses Ballajee 
WishwauAth and settles the Mahra&ta 
claims, 869. Vigour of Nizam-ool- 
Moolfc in suppressing insnrrections, 
370. Nizam-ool-Moolk defeats the 
imperial forces, 370. Marches with 
Hoc^in Aliy towards the Deccan, 371, 
Forms a conspiracy sgainst Hoosein, 
who is murdered, 371, Hoosein’s 
brother, the vizier, places Eufy-ool- 
Kudr on the throne at Dehly, 371. 
Obtains a complete victory over the 
Syeds, 372, Receives public congratu- 
lations, 372. Eebellioa of Ajeet Singh, 
372, Weakness of the executive power, 
372. The emperoPs sensuality and 
favourites, 372. Plot at court to de- 
stroy Hizam-ool-Moolk, who defeats the 
general sent againstt him, 374. Foui 
Mahratta chieftains established on the 
southern frontier of the imperial domi- 
nions, 376. The first possessions ob- 
tained by the Mahrattas in Hindostan, 
376. The emperor determines to expel 
Bajee Edo by force, 377, Who encamps 
at the gates of Dehly, 378. But leaves 
on payment of his expenses, 378. The 
emperor negotiates with Hizam-ool- 
Moolk, who takes the command of the 
army, 378, But is defeated, 379. Pre- 
parations to oppose Nadir Shah and 
the Persians, 380. Who defeat the 
emperor’s forces, 380. Mahomed Stmh 
submits to the conqueror, 380. And 
accompanies him to Dehly, which is 
sacked and the people massacred, 380, 
The demands of the Mahrattas renewed, 
381. Their proceedings, 382. Danger 
of an Afghan invasion, 385.- Sends his 
son Ahmed to oppose the Afghans, who 
are defeated, 385. The emperor’s 
death, 385 

Mahomed Shah Soor, King of Bengal, 
leads an army against the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah ^or Adily, 247. De- 
feated and slain, 247 

Mahomed Shah Soor Adily, Emperor. 
/See Mobariz Khan 

Mahomed Shah Shurky, succeeds to the 
throne of Joonpoor, 153. His cruelties, 
153. Defeated by his brothers, and 
killed, 163 

Mahomed, Syed, succeeds to the govern- 
ment of Dehly, 125. His death, 125 

Mahomed TogWuk, King of Dehly. Sm 
Aluf Khan Toghluk 

Mahomed Zuman Mirza flies to Guzerat, 
where he is hospitably received, 292 

Mahomedan era of the Hegira, 75 

Mahomedans, number of, in India, 8. 
Their character and manners, 9, 10. 
Their food, 12. Their customs in 
eating, 12. Tlieir costume, 13. Their 
amusements, 17, 18. Their invasioflus 
of India, 76, 77. Their conquest of 
Sinde, 76. Expelled by the 3um4ra 
Rajpoots, 76, 77. First establishmeiQS. 
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of Maboinedans in Indian territory, 78. 
Defeated by the Hindoos at the battle 
Of Narrain, 91. But obtain a great 
victory at Harrain, 92. Invade the 
Deccan for the first time, 103. Defeated 
by the Hindoos, 116. Extent of their 
dominions in India in 1350-51, 117. 
Their southern conquests, 211 , Their 
hostility to the Portuguese, 217. Ca- 
bral’s retaliation, 217. Their early 
trade with India, 219. Character of 
their Indian administration, 225-230. 
Eising of, at Bareilly, 725. Pears in 
England of ‘a Mahomedan conspiracy 
in India, 773. Eeview of the Mahome- 
dan period of the history of India, 
792 

Mahore becomes independent, 193. Taken 
by Ameer Bereed, 193. Becaptured 
by Alla-ood-deen of Berar, 193 

Mahrattas, the chiefs of the, reduced and 
confirmed in their estates by King 
Boorhan Nizam Shah, 210. Enter the 
service of the Emperor Shah Jehdn. 
327. Their incursions, 339. Attempts 
to check them, 339. The Mahratta 
kingdom established, 344, 345. Chamc- 
ter of its founder Sivajee, 347. Be- 
newal of Aurungzebe’s war with the, 
354. Mahratta soldiers, 854. Lose 
some of their forts, 354. Plunder 
Guxerat, Khand^sh, and Malwah, 355. 
Their national spirit at this time. 355, 
Eecover some of their forts, 35H. Open 
negotiations with the emperor, 356. 
Their condition during the reign of the 
Emperor Feroksiir, 366. The Bajah 
obtains terms of the emperor, 866. 
Their claims settled by the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah, 869. Extension of 
their power, 375. Nizam-ool-Moolk’s 
successful intri^es against them, 375. 
The four families receiving grant of 
chouth in G-uzerat. 376. The first 
possessions obtained by the Mahrattas 
in Hmdostan, 376. Their demands on 
Malwah and Guzerat, 377. Bhaskur 
Punt and his officers mitrdered in 
Bengal, 384, 385. Their war with the 
Portuguese, 397. Their demands in 
Bengal admitted by the viceroy, 398. 

J oin the French, 410, 411. Called in 
to assist the emperor in suppressing a 
rebellion of the Bohillas, 420, Plunder 
the country, 420. Assist the imperial- 
ists against the Jd,t8, 421. Demand 
arrears of chouth from the NawAb of 
the Carnatic, which is compromised, | 
433. Their progress from 1757 to 1761, 
445. In Dehly and Lahore, 447, 448. 
^"'•'mpletely defeated at Pauiput, 444, 
450. I’heir political condition, 452. 
Their demands over the whole of India, 
452. Their progress in Hindostan from 
1769 to 1772, 475. Advance into Mal- 
wah, 475. Defeated by the English 
under Colonel Keating, 489. Embassy I 
at M. St. Lubin to Poona, 490. Sur- 
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render of all English acquisitions 
to them, 492. Defeat Nizam Ally, 
467. Attack Mysore, 467. Join Ni- 
zam Ally against Berar, 467. Their 
war with Hyder Ally, 474. , Place 
Shah Allum on the throne, and 
crown him, 476, Defeat the Bohillas, 
476, 477, Occupy Dehly, 477. Betire 
southwards, 477.. Mutiny of their 
army, in which the Pdshwah is killed, 
487. Their territories overrun by Hy- 
der Ally and Basalut Jung, 488. The 
first Mahratta war, 492. The treaty of 
Salbye concluded, 496. T'heir negotia 
tions with Hyder Ally, 499. Their 
Pdshwah made Vakeel-i-Mootluq, 609. 
Their position in 1786, 518. Attacked 
by Tippoo Sooltdn, 519. Conclude 
peace with him, 519. Their traitor- 
ous coiiduct, 525, Tlieir disputes with 
the Nizam, 530. Go to war with 
him, 531. Defeat him at the battle of 
Khurdlah, 631. Treaty of peace con- 
cluded, 531. State of their affairs from 
1793 to 1802, 629-538, 544-547. Their 
alarm at the treaty of Bassein, 552. 
The second Mahratta war with the 
British declared, 555. War again with 
them, 687. Their dominions annexed 
by the governor-general, 591, British 
administration of the Pdshwah’s domi- 
nions, 598. Cheerful submission of the 
people, 598. Effects of British rule, 
698. Property and district rights se- 
cured, 599. Defeated at Mdhilrajpoor, 
665. And at Pimniar, 665. Bebellion 
in the southern Mahratta country, 761 
Mailgdta, defeat of Hyder Ally at, 474 
Mairs of Bajpootana, rebel and worst 
King Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, 95 
Mairs, their savage life, 632. Measures 
of Captains Hall and Dixon for their 
improvement, 632 
Mairfca, besieged and captured, 261 
Mairwarra, falls into possession of the 
British government. 6.32. Mairs 
Maistre, M. Le, appointed puisne Judge, 
480 

Majowlee, defeat of the reb^ Sepoys at, 
747 

Mai D^, Bajah of Joudpoor, refuses hos- 
pitality to the fugitive Empniror H vjm- 
ayoon,237 

Mai D6o, Bajah of M^irwar, rd:reat« be- 
fore Sh^re Khan, 248 
Malabar, 4. Scenery of, 7. Bebels, 11$ 
Malartic, General, negotiates with Tippoo 
Sooltan, 539 

Malaveily, Tippoo‘s forces defeated at, 
Ml 

Malcolm, Captain (afterwanls Sir John), 
averts bloodshed at, Hyderabad, 540. 
Commands a brigade of Sepoys before 
Seringapatam, 54 L Sent as ambassa- 
dor to Persia, 549. Sent by Lord Minto 
on an embassy to Persia, 569. Takes 
offence, and returns to Calcutta, 569. 
Scut again, 569, Superseded by Sir 
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Gore Oueoley, 569, His division in the 
Pindhdree war, 586. Visits the Pdsh- 
wah at Mahdly, and is satisfied as to 
his jfsacesf ul intentions, 587. Joi ns Sir 
T. Hislop, and defeats the army of 
Holkar, 592, 593. Sends his assistants 
bo make terms with the Pdshwah, 595. 
His final agreement with him, 59€. 
His arrangements, though censured, 
ratified by the governor-general, 696. 
A.seergn.rh surrendered to him, 596. Be- 
comes President of Bombay, 616 
Malcolm, Captain (afterwards Colonel), 
defeats a charge of Sikh cavalry, 686. 
AiTives at Sh6rapoor, 761 
Malet, Mr., Resident at Poona, presses for 
the settlement of the Pdshwahship, 
535 

Malligaoi^ besi^ed and capitulates, 697 
Malown invested by the British, 579, 
Surresideted by Ameer Singh, 579 
Mftlwah, 4. Conquered by Altmish, 96. 
Rebellion in, r^uced by King Julal- 
ood-deen, 103. Becomes independent 
of Behiy, 121. The northern portion 
reduced by Sikimder Lody, 126. In- 
vaded by Ahmed, King of Guzerat, 135. 
Who defeats the Sooltan, 136, Tlie 
Sooltan invades Guzerat, 1 37, 14 1 . The 
reigning Sooltan of, expelled from his 
capital by the Rajpoots, 138. But re- 
stored by Mozuffer Shah II. of Guze- 
rat, 139. Boundaries of, 139. Ancient 
Hindoo dynasties of, 139. Its resis- 
tance to Mahomedan progress, 140. 
Mahomedan Kings of, 140-145. An- 
nexed to Guza:a,t, 145, 2^15. Governed 
by the Prince Moordd, *269. Plundered 
by theMahmttas, 355. Placed under the 
goverameat of Nizam-ooi-Moolk Asof 
Jah, 369. Portions of, laid under con- 
tribution by the Mahrattas, 376. The 
Push w ah obtains the government of, 377. 
Sfahratta demands on, 377. Invaded 
b5* Dunnajee G^ikwar, 382, 383, The 
Ft»hwah appointed deputy governor { 
of, 383. Held by the Mahrattas, 452. 
And. divided between Siudia and Hol- 
kar, 452. Advance of the Mahrattas 
into, 475. Struggles of native chiefs 
In, 565. Legalisation of the opium 
trade of, 621. General Roberts’s opera- 
tions against thoTCbels in, 751 
Man Singh, Eajah, appointed by the 
Emperor Akbur governor of the Pun- 
||tb, 266. Defeats Mahomed Hakeem 
Mirza, 266. Defeats the Afghans of 
the Khybar Pass, 268. Overthrows 
an insurrection in Bengal, 299. Sur- 
renders, 766. Betrays Tantia Tdpee, 
766 

Majiajee Angria, his war with Ms brother 
Sumbbajee, 397 

Mandoo, fort of, taken hy Altmish, 96. 
Besieged by Ahmed, King of Gvizerjvt, 
136. The siege raised, 136. Taken by 
the Eftjpoote, who are «il slain, 138, 139. 
Period when it became the capital of 
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Malwah, 110. Held by Mooey Khan, 
who surrenders it to the King Eboshung 
Ghoory, 14:1. Description of the city, 
141,143 

Mangalore besieged by Tippoo, 506. The 
garrison marches out with the honours 
ofwar, 5‘'6 

Mangs, aboriginal race of, 37 
Mdnkote, fort of, defended by Sifcunder 
Shah Soor, 256. But iurrendered, 
256 

Mansell, Mr., Resident at Nagpoor, ad- 
vises the rajah to adopt an heir, 700. 
His minute supportai by Sir John Low, 
700 

Mansfield, General, routs the rebel Sepoys, 
747 

Hanson, Mr., murdered, 761 
Manufactures of British India, 799 
Marchand, a Freuchmaa, betrays M«k- 
homed Issoof, 466 
Markets, periodical, in India, 19 
Marlborough, Earl of, sent to take posses- 
sion of Bombay, 390 

Marley, General, his part in the Goorkha 
war, 577. His incompeteucy, 578. 
Deserts his post, 578 

Martaban, capture of, by the British, 
605. Taken by assault, 693 
Martin, Mr. W. Byam, becomes Resident 
at Hyderabad, 616 

MartindeD, General, checks Sindia, 562. 
Suppresses disturbances in Bimdel- 
khund, 567 

Martnnd, temple of, constructed, 59 
Mar war, inviided by Sh6re Khan, who 
defeats the Rajpoots, and takes Chit- 
tore, 243. The imperial troops defeated 
at. 420 

Masuiipatam, English factory established 
at, 290. Treaty of the English with 
the King of Golcondah for trade at, 
388. Action between the English and 
Dutch fleets off, 391. Factory of, taken . 
by Moghul troops, 394, But recovt^red 
and secured by patent, 396. Taken by 
m<sault by the French, 406. It and its 
dependencies ceded to them, 407 . Be- 
sieged and taken by Colonel Porde, 
436. Ceded by the French to the En- 
glish, 437. Submits to the English, 
498. Discontent among officers at, 
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Matthews, Clommodore, leads an expedi- 
tion a^inst the Mahratta fort of 
Oolaba, but fails, 397 
Matthews, Ensign, raises the siege of 
Patna, 439 

Matthews, General, attacks and captures 
Bednore, 50S. Besieged by TipptK), 

• and capitulates after five months, 506. 
Murdered by Tippoo, 507 
Mauritius, the, depredations on com- 
merce from, 571. Submits without 
resistance to a British force, 571. 
Mauryan dynasty, establishment of th% 
50. Extinct, 52 
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Maxwell, Colonel, supports Sir Hugh 
Bose against the rebel Sepoys at Kalpy, 

■, 756 .' ■ 

Mayo, Earl, appointed viceroy of India, 
780. His appointment criticised and 
opposed, 780. His qualifications and 
success, 790. His hearty recognition 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan, 790. 
Whom he receives at Umballa, 790, 
791 

Ma 3 rara Varma, founds the Kaddmba 
dynasty, 72 

Meade, Major, captures Tantia Tdpee, 
766 

Mean Munjoo, vizier of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II., his quarrels with the nobles, 
270, Who besiege him in Ahmednugger, 
270 

Mediseval dynasties, northern, SS 
Medical college created by Lord William 
Bentinck at Calcutta, 632 
Medny Rdi, Rajpoot chieftain, his influ- 
ence in Malwah, 144. Escajtes from 
Mandoo to Ohittore, 145 
Medows, General, made governor and 
commander-in-chief of Madras, §22. 
Opens the campaign against Tippoo, 
522. Captmres several forts, 5*22. Re- 
fuses his share of prize money, 525 
Meedn Gunj, town of, captur^ by Sir 
Hope Grant, 750 

Meean Munjoo Deccany, appointed minis- 
ter at Ahmednugger, 312. Sends for 
Ahmed Nizam Shah, and places him 
on the throne, 313. Invites Prince 
MoorAd Mirza, 318. Defeats Yeklas 
Khan and his party, 313 
Meeanee, battle of, 661 
Meenas, aboriginal tribe of, 37 
Meet NawAb, the, hanged at Dehly, 748 
Meer AJlum, See Musheer-ool-Moolk 
Meer ARum, re-established in his autho- 
rity by the governor-general, 566 
Meerun, son of the NawAb of Ben^l, his 
character, 422. His intrigue with the 
Dutch, 439, 440. Accompanies Colonel 
Calliand against the emperor, 456. 
Who is defeated at Patna, ^6. Killed 
by lightning, 457 

Mecmn Adil Khan Farooky, succeeds to 
the throne of Khand6sh, 148. Assassi- 
nated, 148 

Meerun BabAdur Khan, ruler of Khan- 
d6sh, rebels, but compelled to surrender 
to the emperor, 272 

Meerun Hoosein Nizam Shah, puts his 
father the king to death, 310. Ascends 
iihe throne of Ahmednugger, 310. 
Raises Mirza Khan to be his minister, 
310. Who seizes and imprisons his 
master, 310. Who is dethroned, 310. 
And beheaded, 311 

Meerun Mohamed, succeeds to the throne 
of Khand&jh, 150 

Ifeerun Mahomed Farooky of Khaad^sh, 
elected King of Guzerat, 293, Hia sud- 
den death, 293 

Mearuii Moobaruk Khan Farooky, suc- 
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ceeds to the throne of Khanddsh, 148, 
His government, 148, His death, 148 
Meerut submits to Mahmood of Ghuzny, 
83. Fires at, 720. Mutiny of the 
native troops at, 720, 721 
Mega-<thenes, hia list of Indian kings, 41 
MAghavAhAna, Bang of Kashmere, con- 
quers Ceylon, 60, 65 

MehrAb Khan, chief of Khelat, kOled, 
644,646 

Melinda reached by Vasco de Gama, 216, 
And by Cabral, 217 
Menu, institutes of, 20, 41 
MerkAra, capital of Coorg, occupied by a 
British force, 629 

Metcalfe, Mr. (afterwards Sir Charlee), 
sent on a mission to Eunjeet Singh, 
568. With whom he conclud(^ the 
treaty of Amritaur, 568. Sent on a 
tour through the Nizam’s dominions, 
601. Hia report, 602. Succeeds Sir 
D. Ochterlony in charge of the political 
affairs of Northern India, 6Q9. Hia 
minute respecting Bhurtpoor, 610. Ap- 
ixjinced first governor of the north-west 
provinces, 629. Becomes provisionai 
governor-general of India, 632. Esta- 
blishes the freedom of the press, 634. 
His measure disapproved by the Court 
of Directors, 634. Consequences to 
him, 684. Retires from India, 63*'. 
His subsequent life, 635.* Raised to the 
peerage, 635 

Mevvat, Mirza Askari, son of the Em- 
peror Babur, appointed governor of, 
234 

Mevvatees, rebel, hut subdued, 99, 100 
Mhairs, aboriginal tribe of, 37 
Mhar, treaty of, 536. Confirmed, 537. 
Revoked by the PAshwah, 538, 645, 
But again confirmed, 547 
Mhow, the rebel Sepoys at, disarmed, 
748 

Middleton, Admiral, commands an expe- 
dition to India, 287 

Middleton, David, his successful voyage 
to India, 288 

Middleton, Sir Henry, commands thr*^ 
ships despatched to India, 288. Im- 
prisoned by tbe Arate, 288. But stib- 
sequently proceeds to Surat, 288. Op- 
posed by the Portuguese, 288. Goes to 
G6go, 289. Takes Captain Hawkins 
and his wife on board, 280, Bis 
piratical proceedings, 280. Joinoi by 
Captain Saris with three more ships, 
280. His death, 200 
Midnapore, rebellion of. put down, 437 
MihirakAla, King of Kashmere, build* 
part of the tope of Ainravati, 69 
Minchin, Captain, commandant of tlie 
factory of Calcutta, abandons his i>ost, 
423 

Minto, Lord, arrives at Calcutta m 
governor-general, 666. Suppresses dis- 
orders in Bundelkhund, 567, Renew* 
negotiations with the powers on the 
north-western frontier, 567. I>etox« 
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mines to prctect SirMnd, 568. Sends 
ambassiet* to Ennjeet Singh, to Kabool, 
and to I’ersia, 568, 569. Change in 
the Kon-interfereiit p^>licy, 570. Sends 
forces against Ameer Khan, 570. And 
to Macjio, 571, Sends an expedition 
to Mauritius, which submits without 
resistance, 571. Proceeds to Madras 
to suppress a mutiny of European 
officers, 572. Kednees the Dutch pos- 
sessions in the East, 673. Joins the 
expedition to Java as a volunteer, 573. 
Takes measures against the Pind- 
liarees, '674. But prevented by the 
non-interferent policy, 674. Character 
of his administration, 67.5. Leaves 
India, 576. Raised to an earldom. 675 
Mirza Khan, general of the Emperor 
Akbur, de eats Mozuffer Shah, King of 
Guzerat, 266. Attacks Sinde from the 
sea, 269. Marches to the south with 
an army, 270. Reaches Mandoo, and 
receives the submission of Rajah Ally 
Khan, ruler of Khand^sh. 270. The 
title of Khan Kbanan conferred on 
him, 271. Leads the Moghuls at the 
battle of Soopa, 271. See Khan 
Khanan 

Mirza Khan, becomes minister to the 
King of Ahmednugger, 310. Whom 
he dethrones, 810. And beheads, 811. 
Executed, 311 

Missions, Christian, efforts of, neutralised 
by IfOrd Minto, 676 

Mitchell, Colonel, commands the mu- 
tinous 19 th Sepoy r^ment, 719 
Mithila, kingdom of, its antiquity, 53 
Mitra Goopta, or Bimbisdri, King of 
Maghada, bis reign, 50. His death, 51 
Mobariz Khan, murders his nephew the 
Emperor Feroze, 246. Causes himself 1 
to be crowned under the title of Ma- 
homed Shah Soot Adily, 246. His 
profligate court, 246. His Hindoo 
minister H6moo, 246. Cut off from 
half of his dominions. 247. Defeats 
Mahomed Shah Soor, King of Bengal, 
who is slain, 247. Decline in his 
fortunes after the death of his min- 
ister, 247 

Modheyra, Kurun’s temple at, 133 
Mddood sueceeda Musaood of Ghuzny, 
87. Puts his brother Mddood to death, 
87 . Opposes the Seljuks, 87. His 
death, 88 

Moghul dynasty, 230 et teq. 

Mc^huls, the, invade Kharizm and 
Ghussny, 96. Seize Lahore, but do not 
remain, 98. Invade Bengal, 98. Driven 
out of Ghuzny, 99. Defeated by Prince 
Mahomed, 101, The Moghul officers 
ar Dehiy put to death, 101. Defeated 
by King JuM-ood-deen, 103, Invade 
India under Kootloogh Khan, 106. 
Defeated 'and driven 'hack, 106. Re- 
newed invasions of the, 107, 108. Their 
irruption up to Dehly. 114. Induced 
to rdiire on payment at a ransom, 115 
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Mohamrah, attacked by Sir Janjoe 
Outram, 714 

Mohiput E4m, Rajah, plans a hostile 
combination against the English, 566. 
Subdued, 666 

Mohubut Khan, sent by the Emperor 
Jehingeer against his son Jehin, 323. 
The empress’s jealousy of Mohubut 
Khan, 324. Charges against hhn, 824. 
His conduct, 324. Seizes the em- 
peror’s person, 824. His camp at- 
tacked by the empress, 324. Who 
fails, 325. But who subsequently suc- 
ceeds by a stratagem, 326. Becomes 
viceroy of the Dec-can, 329. Besiegesj 
and takes Dowlutabad, 329. Sent with 
an army to the Deccan, but defeated 
by Sivajee's general, 341 
Moira, Earl of, becomes governor-general, 
675. Condition of the native state at 
this time, 576. His visit to the upper 
provinces, 577. TheGoorkha vtrar,677. 
Reinforces General Marley, who d^rts 
his post, 578. Lord Hastings’ prepara- 
tions to meet a league of the native 
states, 579. Signs a peace with the 
Goorkhas, 580. Who revoke the treaty 
and renew the war, 680. Created 
Marquess of Hastings, 580. (See 
Hastings, Marquess of) 

Moiz-ood-deen, son of Prince Mudzzim, 
called up by bis father from Mooltan,3r>8. 
Ascends the throne as JehAndar Shah, 
361. See Jehdndar Shah 
Monajee, Tanjore general, takes Chunda 
Sahib, who is beheaded, 410 
Moneer-ool-Moolk, decree of Mr. Maclecd 
against, 626 

Mcngheer, Meer Cassim resides at, 458. 
The fort taken by the English, 460. 
Mutiny of the European soldiers at, 
check^, 464 

Monson, Colonel, supersedes Coote, 448. 
Besieges Pondicherry, 443. Wounded, 
444. Appointed member of the Council, 
480 His injudicious adfance and 
disastrous retreat, 560. Reaches Agra, 
560. Defeats Holkar at Deeg, 661 ; 
Monsoon, south-west, 5. North-east, 5 
Montgomery, Mr. (now Sir Robert), ap- 
pointed governor of the Punj&b, 769. 
His exhibition of local produce and 
manufactures, 776 

Moobarrz Khan, governor of Hyderabad 
and the Carnatic, sent against Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, 374. Killed in action, 374 
Moobaruk, sucewds to the throne oi 
Dehly, 111. Edinds his brother Oomur, 
111. His government. 111. Defeats 
Hurpal D5o of Dtogurh, whom be flayi 
alive. 111. His scandalous excesses, 1 11 , 
Murdered, 112 

Moobaruk, J4m, succeeds to the throne of 
Sinde, but deposed, 157 
Moobaruk Khan, governor of thePun|&h, 
abandons his charge to Teimoor, 122 
Moobaruk Shah Shurky, succeeds to the 
throne of Jnonpoor, 152. His death, 152 
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Bfoobaruk, Syed, sncceeds to the go- 
vernment of Behly, 124, Murdered, 
124 

Moodajee Bhdslay of Berar,his neutrality 
purchased by Mr. Hastings, 495. Joins 
the Nizam against Tippoo Sooltdn, 
619 

Meodgnl, fort of, taken by the Bajah of 
Beeianugger, and the garrison put to 
death, 161 

Moodkee. battle of, 670 

Mf>ol Raj, usurps the throne of G-uzerat, 
132, 133. His splendid temples, 133. 
Unites Kulyan with Guzerat, 133 

Moolraj, Sikh De%vdn of Mooltan, his 
position, 669. Reduced by the Sikh 
army, 669. Resigns bis governorship, 
679. Causes the murder of Mr. Agnew 
and Lieutenant Anderson, 680. De- 
feated by Lieutenant Bdwardes, 680, 
681. Driven into Mooltan, 661. l^ich 
is besieged and the fort taken, 682. 
Surrenders the fort, 682. Imprisoned, 
and dies, 682 

Mooltan, taken by the Mahomedans, 76. 
Becomes a Mahomedan province, 80. 
Compelled to pay tribute to Mahmood 
of Ghuzny, 81. Taken by Mahomed 
Ghory, 90, Rebels, 93. The rebels de- 
feated. 93. Conquered by Altmish, 96. 
Taken by Aluf Khan, 105. A rebellion 
in, subdued, and the viceroy put to 
death, 116. Captured by Peer Maho- 
med, 122. Pillaged by Teimoor, 122. 
Mahomedan dynasty of, 164. Its his- 
tory, 154. Annexed to Dehly, 155. 
Prince Roostum Mirza made governor 
of, 269. Disturbances in, 366. Occupied 
by the Afghan king, Ahmed Shah, 385, 
Held by Ahmed Shah Abdally, 451. 
Moolrdj driven into, 68J . Besieged by 
Lieutenant Edwardes, 681. Its great 
stren^W 681, The fort stormed, and 
the citadel suirendered, 682 

Moona Jan, protdge of the queen-mother 
of Oudh, placed on the throne, but de- 
posed and made prisoner, 636 

Mocnjim Khan, general of the Emperor 
Akbur, finishes the war in Bengal, 265. 
Dies at Gour, 265 

Moordd, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Akbur, hia birth, 263. Sent by his 
father to pursue Mahomed Hakeem 
Mirza to Kabool, 2,66. Appointed 
governor of Malwah, 269. A,nd viceroy 
of Guzerat, 270. Marches toward 
Ahmednugger, 270. Which oflfersterms 
which are accepted, 279. Takes pos- 
session of Berar, 270. Reduce moun- 
tain forts, 271. Marries the daughter 
of Bahidur Khan Forooky of Khanddsh, 
271. His death, 271 

Mi^ordd, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Shah Jehdn, sent to assist Ally Mei-dan 
Khan in Balkh, 330 Returns without 
leave, and disgraced, 830. Becomes 
viceroy of Guzerat, his character, 385, 
Assumes a royal tiile. 536 Joined by 
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his brother Auningzebe, 336, Defeat* 
Rajah Jey Singh, 335. And . his 
brother Dara, 336. Imprisoned by 
Aurungzebe, 336. Fate of his son, 33s» 
Invited to the Deccan from Guzerau, 

313. Besieges the fort of Ahmednugger, 

314. His assault repulsed by the Queen- 
dowager, Chdnd Beebee, 814. Nego- 
tiates with her, 314. She cedes Berar, 
314. He marches to take possession, 
314 

Moorary RAo, Mahratta chief, confirmed 
aschiefofGooty,8S4, Assists Mahomed 
Ally, 408. Joins the Madras forces 
against Hyder Ally, 472 
Moore, Lieutenant, his narrative of Cap- 
tain Little’s operations, 523 
Moors, their jealousy of the Portugu&43 
in India, 217. Intrigue against them, 
217. Their ships burnt by Cabral, 
217 

Moorshid Kooly Khan, viceroy of Bengal, 
prosperity of Bengal under his rtie, 
397. His death, 898 

Moorshidabad, plundered by Mahratta 
horse, 382. Differences at, adjusted 
by Clive, 437. Fresh difficulties at, 
438 

Moortiz Ally of Vellore, attacked for 
money, 466 

Moortnza Ally, marries a daughter of 
Dost Ally Khan, 399. Assassinates the 
NawAb Sufdur Ally, 400 
Moortuza Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger, 
attacks the Portuguese in Choiile, but 
repulsed with loss, 300. His son be- 
trothed to Khodeija Sooltana of Beeja- 
poor, 303, Succeeds to the throne, 308. 
His mother becomes Regent, 308. She 
takes the field against Beejapoor, 309. 
With which she concludes peace, 309 
Moortuza Nizam Shah marches against 
Berar, and defeats its general ToofAl 
Khan, 309. Advised by his minister ca 
reduce Boeder, 309. S(*nds poison tn 
Ms minister, 309. Abdicates, 310. 
Confusion of state affairs, 310. Put to 
death by his son, 310 
Moortuza Nizam Shah II., succeeds to 
the throne of Ahmednugger, 316. Sup- 
ported by the minister Mullik Umbur, 
316. Besides at Owsa and Purainda, 
316. Defeated by the Fhnperor Shah 
JehAu, 328. Put to death by hia 
; minister; 82S-" 

Moostafa Khan, governor of Din, defeats 
the Portuguese fieet, 281 
Moo^tufa Khan, his rel>ellion, 398. Bis 
defeat and death, 398 
Moostufa Nugger ceded to the English, 
46H 

Moostufahad, city of, founded, 137 
Moosy Khan holds the fcrti'ess (f 
Mandoo, b-.t gives it up, 141 
Moraba, suppons the party of R'.ighoba, 
490. Seized and deposed oy Sindia, 
491 

Moraein, M., left by Buasy in charge of 
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thp KortlieiB Ciicais, 436, Eecalled by t 
U*ly,436 

P orAdabad, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 j 
Momington, Earl of, appointed gove nor- 
general. 538. Condition of the native 
states at this time, 538. ']?ippoo's com- 
bination against the English, 539. Lord 
Morningtou's determination to march 
to Seringapatam, 539. Coes to Madr as 
MO. His letter to Tippoo, 540. Seringa- 
patam stormed and talcen, 542. Created 
Marquess Wellesley, 542. Refuses his 
share of the prize money, 643. See 
Wellesley, Marquess of 
Morrison, Cornet, confined by the Mah- 
rattas, 589. Pound in Wasota by Ge- 
neral Pritzler, and released, 598 
Morrison, General, loses most of his men, 
and recalled, 606 

Moulmein, value of the city, port, and 
trude of, 608 

Mountain, Brigadier, at Chillianwallah, 
685 

Mozambique discovered by iTasco de 
Gama, 216 

Mozuffer Jung, grandson of Nizara-ool- 
Moolk, has charge of the northern 
Carnatic, 384. His contest with Nasir 
Jung, 405. Joined by Ohunda Sahib, 
and invades tlie Carnatic, 406. Assisted 
by a French force, 405. Defeats Anwur- 
ood-deen, who is slain, 405. Proclaimed 
Soobahdar of the Deccan, 405, 407. 
Surrenders himself to his uncle, 406. 
His reception at Pondicherry, 407. 
ClHims he has to satisfy, 407. Marches 
for Hyderabad, 408 

Mozuffer Khan, Viceroy of Gnzerat, rebels, 
117. , His origin, 134. Defeats the 
late viceroy in bat le, 134. Proclaims 
himself king, 134. His tranquil reigu, 
134 

Mozuffer Khan, imperialist general, sent 
igains Holkar, who eludes him, 377. 
Defeated by Bajee Rao, cuitside Dehly, 
378 

Mozuffer Shah II., ascends the throne of 
Guzerat, 138, Marches to Malwah, 
188. Takes Mandiw, and puts the 
Rajpoot garrison to death, 139, 145. 
His campaign against Chittare, 139. 
His death, 139, 145. His character, 189 
Mozuffer Shah 111., King of Guzerat, 
submits to the Emperor Akbur, and 
enrolled among his nobility, 264. Xln- 
successful in attemi)ts to regiiin Ms 
throne, 266. Resides in Kattiawar, 266, 
268. Given up to Mirza Azeez Koka, 
but commits suicide, 269, See Hubeeb 
Mutizzim, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, sent against the Mah- 
rattas, 339. And againsb Beejapoor, 
341. Oi-dered to arrest Sivajee, 34L 
Recallcti, 341. Appointed viceroy of 
the Deccan, 346. Sent to invade the 
Konkaii, 349. Makes a convention with 
Gol condali, 350, Which is ignored, 351, 
lX>xnmions left by hia father to Mm, 


357. Defeats hi-s brother Azira, who is 
slain, 358, Cnfwned emperor with the 
title of Bahddur Shah, 359, See BahA- 
dur Shah 

Muddunpoor, the rebel Sepoys defeated 
at, 751 

Muir, Colonel, joins Colonel Garnae 
against the Mahrattas, 495. Goncludea 
apreaty with Sindia, 495 
Miijahid Shah, succeeds to throne of the 
Deccan, 163. His war with Beejanug- 
ger, 163. Prophecy of his death, 163. 
Retires from Beejanugger, 163. Makes 
peace with the Rajah, 164, Assassin- 
ated, 164 

Mukhdoom Sahib, his insurrection at 
Sera suppressed by Kyder Ally, 472 
Mulhar Rao, adopted as successor to Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar, 512. Holkar 
Mulka, meti of, attack the British troops, 
774. Vill.ago of, captured, 775 
MuUcapoor, fort of, occupied by M. Law, 
419, Wlio fights the enemy in the 
rtefilfe of, 419 

Mullik Ahmed, son of the minister 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Bheiiy, declares niti 
independence, 181 

Mullik AllyMoobanikpnts MuHilc Pukhr* 
ood-deen to death, 160 Become.- King 
of Bengal under the title of Ajda-ood- 
deen, 150 

Mullik Ashruf obtains the supreme power 
in Dowlutabad, 208. Besiegeci in the 
city by Ahmed Hizam Shah, and gives 
up the foit to Ahmed, 208. His death, 
208 

Mullik Altoonia Toork, governor of 
Bitiinda, his rebellion, 97. Marries 
Ruzeea, Queen of Dehly, 98. Both put 
to d(*ath by her brother, 98 
Mullik Andeel, an Abysalnian chief, 
becomes King of Bengal under the 
title of Feroze Poorby, 151. His long 
and prosperous reign, 151. His death, 
151 

Mullik Bheiry, King of Ahmednugger, 
htiacks Beejapoor, 195 
Mullik EyAz, G nzerat admiral, defeats a 
Portuguese fieet at Choule, 224 
Mnllik Fukhr-ood-deen, becomes King of 
Bengal, 150. Put to death , 150 
Mullik Kafoor, career of, 108. Conducts 
an expedition against D^gurh, 108, 
Takes Dwara Samoodra, and obtaina 
immense booty, 1 09, 1 1 0. Receives the 
royal tribute from the Deccan and 
Carnatic, 110. Conspires against his 
master, the King, 111. Blinds the 
Khiljy princes. 111. Put to death, 
111 

Mullik Khoosroo, his origin, 112, Obtains 
immense booty in the Carnatic 112. 
Conspires against King Moolmruk, who 
is murdered, 112. Seizes the throne of 
Dehly, under the title of Hiisir-ood- 
deen, 112. Murders all the late Kmg’e 
famfiy, 112. Defeated by Glnzy Htg 
Toghliik, and put to de&tli, 112 
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MuUik l^folninder, officer of the King of Murray, Colonel, his force i» aiwem, 
Itehly, his daring exploit. 100 555. Advances upon Ind^r, 660 ^ 

WTallik IJusaeer Farooky, succeeds to the Muaaoodl, son of Sooltan Mahmood, do- 
throne of Khand^sh, 147. Treacher- mandsthe Persian provinces from^hifl 

ously takes Aseergurh from Prince brother, 86, Dethrones his brother, 

Aaa , 147. Whom he puts to death, whom he blinds. 86. At war with the 

148. Besit^es Talnair, and imprisons Seljnk Tartars, 86. Invades In^a, 86. 

hia brother, 148. His wars with the Defeated by the Seljufcs, 87, Put to 

Deccan, 148. His death, 148 death, 87. His character, 87 

Mnllik Rajah Paroo)^, first Mahomedan Musaood 11., succeeds Mddood at Ghusmy, 
governor of Khand^h, 146. His ori- 88. Deposed, 88 .r, 

gin, 146. Becomes independent of Mnsaood III., succeeds Abdool Eaaheod 
Dehly, 147. Marries the daughter of of Ghuzny, 88. His code, 88. Mako* 

the King of Malwah, 147. Defeated by Lahore his capital, 83. Deposeil by 

Moznffer Shah of Gnzerat, 147. His Arslan, 88 

death, 147. His government, 147 Mnsaood Khan, an Abyssinian, becomes 

Mnllik Wujoo, governor of Dowlutabad, regent of Beejapoor, 346. His treaty 

declares his independence, 208. Dis- with Sivajee, MT 

placed by his younger brother, 208 Muscat taken by the Portuguese, 222 
MixUik-oos-Shurk, declares his independ- Musheer-ool-Moolk, minister of Hydet 
ence at Joonpoor, 121 abad, Ms boast, 532. A hostage in 

Mullik-oot-Toojar defeats Nnsaeer Khan the hands of the Mahrattas, 632. Be- 
ef Khandesh, 169. Perishes in an am- comes Meer Allum, 639, Agrees to dls- 

huscade. 171 band the French forces at Hyderabad, 

Mulloo Adil Shah, succeeds to the throne 640 

of Beejapoor, 206. His conduct, 206, Mutilation of criminals, abolished by Fe- 
Deposed and blinded, 206 roze Toghluk, 796 

Mulloo Khan, of Beejapoor, protected by Mutiny of European soldiers in 1765,464. 
Garcia de Noronha. at Goa, 282. Wlio Checked the native regiments, 464. Of 

refuses to give him up, 282. Obtains the officers of the Bengal army, 533. 

assistance from the Portuguese, who Pettlement of their claims, 634. At 

abandon him, 282, 283 Vellore. 566. Of European officers at 

Mund^ur, discovery of Thuggee at, 620 Madras, 572. Of three Sepoy regiments 

Mundisaoor, a rebel Sepoy force rout^ at, at Barrackpoor, 606. Of Bengal troops 

748 in 1843, 662, Of the Sepoys in 1857, 

Mungnl Pdndy, his open mutiny and 716 
punishment, 719 Muttra, temples of, plundered by Mah- 

Muuicipal Improvement Act, operation mood of Ghuzny, 83. Again plundered 

of the, 787 and the citizens massacred, 421. Mu- 

Munro, Major (afterwards Sir) Hector, tiny of the Sepoys at, 725 
takes command of the English army, Mynpooree, mutiny of Sepoys at, 734. 
460, Suppresses a mutiny of the native Who are defeated at, 747 

troops, 460. Defeats the Hawd.b of Mysore, 4, IVoops of, join the French, 
Bengal at Buxar, 460. Demands his 410, 411. Invaded by the P^shwah, 

surrender, 461. Invf«fcs Chunargurh, 415. The territory divided, and the 

. 461. Appointed commander-in-chief ancient kingdom of, restor^ to its 

of Madras, 497. Lays siege to Pondi- rajah, 544. Invaded by the P^hwah, 

cherry, 497. Advances to .Conjeveram, 446. History Of, 453. Its political 

600. Sends assistance to Colonel Bail- condition in 1761, 453. Eise and pro- 
lie, 500. His behaviour. 500. Retreats gress of Hyder AHy. 454. At war with 

and loses the Western Carnatic, 500. the Mahrattas, 467. Attacked by 

Besieges and takes Negapatam, 602 them. 467. Overran by the Mahrattas, 

Hnnro, Colonel (now Sir Thomas), chases who defeat Hyder Ally, and compel him 

the Pdshwah northwards, 590. Eaises to surrender territory, 474, 475. Second 

a levy of natives, and reduces several war with, 600. Tmty of the Nizam 

strong forts, 698. Eouts the Pdsh- and the Mahrattas for the partition 

wah’s infantry at; Sholapoor. 598. His of, 519. General Medows* campaign 

land settlements in Madras, 612. against, 522. Lord Cornwallis's cam- 

Created a K,O.B., and returns to Ir^a paigns, 523, 524. Conclusion of the 

as President of Madras, 614. BLis war, 625. Preparations for another 

popularity, 614. His death, 615 war, 540. Management of the affaint 

MurdAn, mutiny of the 55th Native In- of.assurnedby ihe govemmaitoflitdiii, 
faatry at, 723. Who are followed and 626. Profligacy and extravagance of 
punished, 723 the Rajah of. 626. Insurrection of his 

Muring Phuring, Burmese commander people, 627. Pensioned, 627. Sir Mark 
defeated, and beheaded by his master, Oubbon's benevolent Administratica 
607, 608 of, 627, Irrigation works In, 784 
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^ADIR SSAMf King of Persia, takes 
Kandahar and Kabool,37». Invades 
India, 379. Defeats the imperial troops, 
and marches with the emperor to Dehiy, 

330. Orders a massacre and plunder of 
the city, 380. Presents the emperor with 
his crown, and seats him on hia throne^ 
380. His treatment of Saadut Khan, 

331, Leaves Dehlj, 381. His death, 
385 

Naga, or serpent- worshipping dynasty of 
Magadha, 49 
Kagaa, tribe of, 36 
Nagdvy, city of, 69 

Nagore, Hindoo temples of, destroyed, 
136 

Kagpoor, Bafah of, attacked by Ameer 
Khan, 570. Treaty concluded by Lord 
Hastings with the, 585 
Nagpoor, the idiot Rajah of, strangled, 
590. Correspondence of the minister 
with the Pfeshwah, 590. Visited by 
Cheetoo, the Pindhdree chief, 590. 
Attack on the British troops by Appa 
Sahib, 591. Who surrenders, 691. His 
army defeated on the spot, 591. British 
administration of, 591, An adopted 
successor proclaimed Rajah 'of, 697. 
The Rajah of, attains bis majority, 

6 12. Mr. J enkins’s management of his 
affairs during his minority, 612. An- 
nexed to the British dominions, 700, 
Kative discussion on the subject, 701. 
Objectionable means used to carry out 
the measure, 702. Partial mutiny of 
Madras troops at, 750. Industrial ex- 
hibition at, 778 

Nagrakote, temples of, plundered by the I 
Mahomedans, 82, Fort of, retaken by 
the Hindoos, 87 

Nah^pdna, King of Kashmere, founds 
the Sah dynasty, 66, 60.. His cave 
temple at Kamee, 61 
KamdarKhan, Kureem Khan's lieutenant, 
surrenders and provided for, 694 
Kana Puma wees, Mahratta minister at 
Poona, 489. His counsels, 491. Be- 
comes prime minister, 491. His pro- 
pcsal to the British, 493. Sends forces 
against General Goddard’s rear, 494. 
Signs tbe treaty of Salbye, 496. His 
negotiations with Hyder Ally, 499. 
His jealousy of Sindia, 609, 618. His 
demands against Tippoo, 618. Meets 
the Nizam at Ydtgeer, 519, Applies to 
the English for assistance, 519. Con- 
cludes an alliance with the Nizam, 519. 
And with Lord Cornwallis. 622. Sets 
upHolkar as a check to Sindia, 529. 
Holkar defeated, 630. Nana calls up 
Pur&hrdm Bhow, 630. Presses his 
claims, 631. Suicide of his master 
Mahdoo B&o, 533. Opposes, but sub- 
jseqnentty reconciled to, Bajee, 533. 
Ihrevails on the late P&lawah’s widow 
to adopt Chimnajee Appa, 635. 
to invested as Ptwhwah, 635. Retires 
Into the Konkan in alarm, 636. Hia 
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poli<gr, 635. Seized by Sindia, and im 
prisoned, 636, 637. Released, 638. 
Visited by Bajee Rdo, who swears to 
be true to him, 544. His death and 
character, 546 

Nina Sahib (Dhdndoo Punt), adopted by 
the ex-P6shwah, 698. Whose property 
he inherits, 698. Refused the continn- 
ance of the P6shwah’s pension, 698, 
The town and territory of Bithoor con- 
ferred on him, 698. His plots and 
emissaries, 717. His agent in London, 
717, His progress from station to 
station, 722. His assurances of sym- 
patny and assistance to the Bnropeana 
at Cawnpoor, 726- Follows the muti- 
. neers, and brings them back, 726. His 
purpose, 728. Hia treachery and mas- 
sacre of the Europeans, 728. Joins hia 
brother, and outflanks General Wind- 
ham, 746, Joins the rebel leaders at 
Bareilly, 753. Proclaimed Pdshwah, 
758. Driven into Nipdl, 766* Where 
he dies in the jungles, 766 
Nandi dynasty of Maghada, 49 
Nandi, King of Maghada, put to death, 
49 

Nanda Bii of KAlinga, submits to, Sool- 
tan Mahmood of Ghuzny, 83 
Nio Nihil Singh, succeeds his father in 
the Punjib, 667. Killed, 668 
Napier, Sir Charles, appointed to the 
supreme control in Sinde, 669. His 
ignorance of the people, 660. Compels 
the Ameers to sign a new treaty, 660. 
Takes Emimgurh, 661. Defeats the 
Beldchees at Meeanee, 661. And again 
at Dubba, 662. Conquers the Beldchees 
and other tribeB, 676. Sent to India as 
commander-in-chief, 690. His foregone 
conclusions, 690, 691. Refused i)er- 
mission to act independently of the 
governor-general in Council, 691, Re- 
signs and returns to England, 691 
Napier, Brigadier Robert, defeats the 
rebel Sepoys at Jourah AUpoor, 758 
Napoleon, Emperor, sends an embassy to 
Persia, 567 

Narendriditya, King of Kashmere, builds 
part of the temple at Amravuti, 69 
Narnalla, fort of, 185. Reduced by 
Prince Moored, 271. Taken by Rugho- 
jee Bhbslay, 413 
Narrain, battles of, 91, 92 
Narrain Edo invested as Pfishwah, 487. 

Killed in a mutiny, 487 
NarrAin Singh, Rao, Rajah of Benares, 
maintains order there, 735 
NarrAin Singh, Rajah Ddo, of Benares, 
becomes a member of the Council, 
772 

Narsinha Rajah, of Beejanugger, 191. 
His death, 191 

Narupati dynasty, dominions of the, 73 
Nasir Jnng, second son of Nizam-ooR 
Moolfc, his suspicious conduct, 381. 
‘ Attacked by Bajee RAo, but gains no 
advantage, 381. Takes uo anus 
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‘iiis 883, 884, Taken prisoner 

to liis father, 384 

Nasir Jnng, hia' contest mth Moznffer 
Jung, 405. Takes Arcot. 406 Breaks 
up the Trench alliance, 406. Negotiates 
with Dupleix, whose demands are ac- 
cepted, 406, 407. Attacked by Dnpleix 
and shot, 407 

Nasir Shah Poorby, succeeds to the 
throne of Bengal, 151 , His death, 151 
Nasir-ood-cleen, King of Hehly. See 
MulUk Khoosroo 

Naair-ood-deen GholAm, a slave, usurps 
the throne of Bengal, but deposed, 151 
Nasir-ood-deen Khiljy, imprisons his 
younger brother, and ascends the 
throne of Malwah, 144. His expedition 
to Chittore, 144. His death, 144 
Nasir-ood-deen KubdchA, becomes inde- 
pendent in Sinde, 95, 96, Subdues 
the Soom<^ras of Sinde, and declares 
himself king, 156. Defeats the King of 
Kharizm, 156. Conquers Sirhind, 156. 
Fails to take Lahore, 156. Defeated 
by JelAl-ood-deen, son of the King of 
Kharizm, 166. Drowned, 167 
Na^^ir-ood-deen Mahmood, becomes King 
Dehly, 98. His habits and character, 
99. His beneficent government, 99. Sub- 
dues the Rajah of Nurwur, 99. And 
the rebel Rajpoots, 99. His death, 99 
Na’‘ir-bod-deen .Toghluk, ascends the 
throne of Dehly, 120. His character, 

120. Compelled to fly, 120. Recalled, 

121. Attacked by his rival AbooBufcr, 
121. Who drives him out of Dehly, 
121. Again seated on the throne, 121. 
Defeats an attempt to plunder the 
capital, 121. His death, 121 

Nasir-ood-Dowlah, succeeds his father 
as Nizam, 616. Demands the recall 
of all English ofllcers employed in his 
territories, 616. Condition of his do- 
minions, 630. Reform of his contingent, 
630. Remonstrance of the Court of 
Directors with him, 630. Condition of 
his dominions, 695. Appoints Sur&j- 
ool-Moolk as minister, 696. But re- 
moves him from office, 696. Appoints 
others, 696. Services of his contingent 
during the Sepoy mutiny, 743. Partial 
mutiny of the Hyderabad contingent, 
760. Loyal conduct of him and his 
minister, 760. Decorated with the star 
of India, 771. Provinces restored to 
him, 771 

Nassjlk, Boodhist excavations at, made, 
59 ■' 

Natdl, discovered by De Gama, 216 
Natives of India, the public service 
opened to, 629. Eligible for some 
judicial offices, 769 

Naval brigade, their services at K&jwah, 
744. And at Cawnpoor, 747 
Naw&bguuj, defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 
754 

Jfasook. Prince, placed on the throne of 
. Kashmero, 132 . 
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Nearchus, his voyage, 47 
Needlework among Indian girls, 15 
Neerauch, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 724. 
Attacked by the rebels, 748. Relieved 
by Brigadier Stuart, 748 
Negapatam, naval action off, 400. Be- 
sieged and taken by Sir Hector Munro, 
.502 

Negritos, their manners and customs, 34, 
I’heir weapons, 34 

Nehmig Khan, Abyssinian chief, sup- 
ports the claim of Shah Ally to the 
throne of Ahmetinugger, 313. Joins 
ChAud Beebee in the fort, 813. Resists 
the queen, and revolts, 315. Attempts 
to oppose the Moghuls, but escapes to 
Joouair, 315 
Neilgherry mountains, 3 
Neill, Colonel Jam®, goes to Benares, 
with the 1st Madras' Fusiliers, 734. 
Joined by Havelock at Allahabad, 735, 
Puts the Sikhs out of the fort, 735. 
Left in command at Cawnpoor, 737. 
His acts there, 737. Killed by a chance 
shot, 739 

Nerbudda river, 3 

Newspaper, the first native, published tn 
India, 599 

Nicholson, Captain, his proceedings in 
Bengal, 393 

Nicholson, Colonel, follows the Sepny 
mutineers from Murddu, and punishes 
them, 723. Disarms the mutinous 
Sepoys at Dmritsir, 730. Punishce 
them at Sealkote, 730, 782. Joins the 
commander-in-chief before Dehly, 732, 
Defeats a force at Nujufgurh, 732, 
Leads an assaulting column at the 
Kashmere gate of Dehly, 740. Killed, 
740 

Nicblls, Sir Jasper, commander-in- 
chief, ordered to evacuate Afghanistan, 
656 

NikoaiAr, younger son of Prince Akbur, 
rebellion in his favour, 368 
Nizam, the. See Nizam Ally ; Salabut 
Jung; Sikunder Jdh 
Nizam Ally usurps his brother Salabut 
Jung’s authority, 435, Gives up the 
great seal and accepts the government 
of Hyderabad, 435. Flies to Boorban- 
poor,435. His contest with his brother 
Salabut Jung, 446. His artiHery officer 
Ibrahina Khan Gardee, 445. Repulses 
Janoojee Bhfialay, 445. Takes Aurun- 
gabad, and marches to Hyderabad. 445 
Becomes minister, and the contest set- 
tled, 446. Marches with his brother 
against the PSshwah, 446. Defeated, 
447, Makes peace, 447. Joins his bro- 
ther Salabut Jung against the Mah- 
rattas, 464. Dethrones and puts his 
brother to death, 464. Defeat^ by zhe 
Mahrattas, 467. Whom he joins, and 
attacks Berar, 467. Makes a treaty 
with the English respecting the Nor- 
them Circars, 468. Joins the English, 
and captures Bangalore and xedu««a 
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Pongars, 468. His wtrigues, 468. Joins 
Hyder ^ly against the English, 468. 
They attack Colonel Smith, 468, 469, 
But are defeated, 469. Negotiates with 
Smith, 469, Avowedly negotiates with 
Madras, 469. Movement of Bengal 
troops into Ms dominions, 469. Forced 
to return to Beeder, and cede more 
territory to the Mahrattas, 487. His 
reputed alliance with Hyder Ally and 
with the Mahrattas, 494, Effect of Sir 
Thomas Enmbold’s treaty with BasMut 
Jung on the Nizam, 499, His neutra- 
lity secured by Mr. Hastings, 503. 
Joins the Mahrattas against Tippoo 
Sooltan, 6 1 9. Surrenders the Gruntoor 
Sircar, 521. Sends an embassy to 
Tippoo, 521. J oins the English against 
Tippoo, 522. Hia traitorous conduct, 
525. Operations of Ms troops, 523. 
Their uselessness, 523. His disputes 
with the Mahrattas, 630. Eefusal of 
his application by Sir John Shore, 530. 
Eejects the Mahratta claims, and goes 
to war, 531 . Defeated at KurcUah, 531. 
Execntes a humiliating treaty, 631. 
Dismisses the English brigade, 532. 
Eebellion of his son, Ally Jab, 532. 
Who poisons himself, 632. Concludes 
the treaty of Mhar, 536. Proposal of 
the Peshwah to attack him, 537. Con- 
cludes a new treaty with the English, 
545, Advantages gained by him, 546. 
His death, 659 

N izam Khan, elected king. See Sikimder 
Lody 

K izam Shah Bahmuny, succeeds to the 
throne of the Deccan, 172. Care be- 
stowed on him by his mother, 172. His ! 
kingdom invaded by the Hindoos of 
Wuimngul, 178. And by the Sooltan 
of Malwah, 173. Who is compelled to 
retreat, 173. Nizam Shah’s sudden 
death, 174 

Nizam Shahy dynasty of Ahmednugger, 
207-211, 306-316, End of the, 329 
Nizam-ood-deen, vizier of the King of 
Dehly, 101. Encourages the King in 
debauchery. 101. Poisoned, 101 
Ni*am-ood-deen, Jdm, King of Sinde, 
1.57 

Nizam-ood-deen Nunda, J&m, succeeds to 
the throne of Sinde, 158. Invasioiis of 
the Toorkomans of Kandahar, 158. His 
death, 158 

Nlzam-ool-Moolk, a noble of the Deccan, 
puts Khwajah Jehan Toork to death, 
174. Attacks and takes Kdhrla, 174, 
194. Killed, 194 

ND.tm-ool'Moolk, Chin-KMlich Kbaa 
rewarded with the title of, 363, 366. 
.'.fade viceroy of the Deccan, 385, 
Favours the Kolapoor party In the 
s-ate, 366, Eemoved to the govern- 
ment of Mof>radai>ad, 366. And to that 
of Mai wah, 369. His vigour in Deccan 
ad’airs, 370. Marches into that pro- 
vince, 370. Takes Asseergorh and 
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Boorhanpoor, and defeats the imperial 
forces, 370, Joined by other iniperial- 
isc commanders, 371, The Emperor 
and Hooseiu Ally march against hint, 
371. Congratulates the emperor on hia 
success, 372, Becomes vizier, 372. 
Arrives at Dehly, and finds intrignea 
against him, 372. Appointed to the 
viceroyalty of G-uzerat, 373. Marches 
there, 372. Overcomes Hyder Kooly 
Khan, 373. Eetums to Dehly, 373. 
Effects of his return, 373. Besigns 
office as vizier and proceeds to the 
Deccan, as lieutenant of the empire, 
373. Plot formed against him at 
Dehly,374. Moobariz Khan sent against 
him, 374, Who is killed in action, 374. 
Marches southwards and takes Gol- 
condah and Hyderabad, 37 4. Deprived 
of hia viceroyalty of Guzerat and Mal- 
wah, 374. His successful intrigue 
against the Mahrattas, 375. Comes to 
an agreement with the Peshwah, 376, 
Negotiates with the emperor, and takes 
command of the army, 378. Meets the 
Mahrattas at Bhopdl, 378. Betreats, 
379. Makes the convention of iser&nj, 
379. Eeturns to Dehly, 381. Leaves 
Ms son in chargOj and goes to the Dec- 
can, 381. Suspicious conduct of his 
second son, 381. Supports the Pteh- 
wah’s claims at court, 383. Eebellion 
of his second son, Nasir Jung, in the 
Deccan, 383. Which he suppresses, 
and arranges the affairs of the Carnatic, 
884. Declines the offer of vizier to tlw 
Emperor Ahmed Shah, 386. His great 
age, 386. Appoints Anwur Sahib Na- 
w'ab of the Carnatic, 400. His death, 
886, 405 

Nizam-ool-Moolk Bheiry, cMef of the 
Deccany party, 176. His plot again>t 
the minister Khwaja Mahmood Gdwan, 
176. Whose death he procures, 177. 
Becomes prime minister, 180. His 
origin and career, 180, 181. Meditates 
independence, 181. Put to death, 181 ,207 
Noor Jehdn, her origin, 321. Married to 
the Emperor Jehtogeer, 821. Honours 
paid to her, 321, Her decorous and 
magnificent court, 321. Death of her 
father, 323. Her intrigues, 323, Her 
jealousy of Mohubut Khan, 824. At- 
tacks Mohubut Khan’s camp, and en- 
deavours to rescue the em]^ror, 324. 
Her danger, 325. Fails, and voluntarily 
joins Mm, 325, Her successful plot to 
release him, 326. Sends Mohubut 
Khan against Prince Shah Jehdn, 325. 
Eetirea into privacy, 326. Her subse- 
quent life, 326 

Noosrut Khan Toghluk attempts to ob- 
tain the throne of Dehly, 121, Expelled 
from the city, 122, 128 
Noronha, Garcia de, Portuguese viceroy 
in India, protects the Prince Abdoolla, 
or Mnlloo Khan, 282, Befuaos to give 
him up, 212 
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Korth, Lctrd, his taransactions with the Kursing D60, Eajah of BtmdellchuBd, hSs 
Compatiy, 47» insurrection, 326 

ISTorth-west passage to India, early en- Nursing RAi, ^jah of K^hrla, makes an 
deavouis to find a, 284 incursion into Berar, 166. Defeated bj 

North-west provinc^ land settlement of King Keroze Shah of the Deccan, 166, 
the, under the superintendence of Mr. 167 

Robert Mertins Bird, 627, 628. Esta- Nursinga, Bajah of, reduced by Sooltan 
blished as a fourth presidency, and Sir Mahomed Shah II. of the Deccan, 175 
Charles Metcalfe appointed first gover- Nursinga, or Nursing, E4i, his counti^ 
nor, 629 conquered by the Mahom^ana, 211 

Norton, Captain, his detachment driven Nuseeb, son of Alla-ood-deen Poorby, 
in by the Burmese, 605 succeeds to the throne of Bengal, 152 

Nott, General, captures KhelAt, 646. Nusseer Khan, King of Khandesh, makes 
Unable to advance on Kabool, 648. war against the Deccan, 169, Defeated, 
Defeats the insurgents at Kandahar, 169 

631. The Earl of EUenborough’s dis- Nusseer Khan, elevated to the throne oi 
patch to him, 656. Leaves Kandahar, Guzerat, 291. But deposed in favour oi 
656. His march, 657. Defeats Shumsh- his brother, 291 
ood-deen, and blows up the fortifica- Nusseerabad, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 
tions of Ghuzny, 658. Brings away 724 

the gates of Somnith, 658 Nuzzur Mahomed, Balkh transferred by 

Nowgong, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 the emperor to, 330 

Nueva, Juan de, his expedition to India, 

218. Trades with Oannanore, 216. 

Defeats the fleet of the Zamorin of ACHTBRLONY, Colonel (afterwards 
Calicut, 216. Returns home, 218 ^ General Sir David), his gallant de- 

Nujeeb'ood-Dowlah, appointed to com- fence of Dehly, 561. Advances to the 

maud the imperial army, 422. Super- banks of the Sutlej, and declares Sirhind 

seded by the vizier, 422. Protects the under the protection of the Britihh 

Prince Royal of Dehly, 438. Besieged government, 568. His position in the 

in Dehly, but escapes, 447. Drives Goorkha war, 577. Obtains only par- 

Govind Punt across the Ganges, 448. tial success, 578. Ardour of his troopw. 

Defeats Duttajee Sindia, 448, His 579. Opens the second campaign, 579. 

independence, 451. His territory and Marches on Khatmandoo, and compels 

capital city, 451. Induces the Mahrat- the Ghcx)rkas to execute a treaty, 

tas to rais# the siege of Dehly, 476. 680. Thanked and voted a pension, 580. 

Defeated by the Mahrattas, 477 Commands the reserve near Dehly, 586. 

Nujeeb Khan, Rohilla chief, plundered by Obtains the Patin artillery without 
the Mahrattas, 477 bloodshed, 694. His preparations to 

Nujm-ood-Dowlah, second son of Meer attack Bhurtpoor, 609. Ordered by the 

Jaffier, becomes Nawib of Bengal, 461. governor- general to recall his troops 

HancUi over the military defence of and proclamation, 609. Resigns, and 

Bengal to the Company, 462, 463. His dies of a broken heart, 609 

death, 464 O’Hanlon, Captain Pringle, at the battle 

Nujuf Khan, resumes office as minister at of Feroze Sh6her, 671 
Dehly, 508. Expels the garrisons of Omar, the Caliph, founds Busaora, 75 
the Mahrattas, 508. His successes Omichund, the banker, conducts the ne- 
against the Jdts, 608. His death, 508 gotiatiorjfi for peace between the Nawib 
Nujufgurh, defeat of the Sepoy mutineers and the English, 426. Becomes prime 
at, 732 adviser to the Nawib, 428. His 

Nuldroog, battle near, 196. The fortifi- in a conspiracy against the Nawab, 

cations of, renewed by King Ally Adil 431, A false treaty made with him, 

Shah, 298. Ceded to English manage- 431. Dies an idiot, 432 

ment, 697. Province of, restored to the Oocha, fort of , taken by Mahomed Ghoory, 
Nizam, 771 90 

Nundidroog, taken by Lord Cornwallis, Oodgeer, treaty of, 466 
624 Oodipoor, Rana of, his provinces restored 

Nundkoomar, his charges against Mr. 593 
Hastings, 485. Found guilty of forgery, Oody Singh, Rana, loses Chittore, 263 
and executed, 486 Oodypoor, succes^l campaipi of the 

Nunjerfij, regent of Mysore, assists Ma- imperial forces in, 321. Submission of 

homed Ally, 408. His claims abandoned, the Rana, who is created a noble of the 

416. His dominions invaded by the empire, 321. Oaeof the Rajpoot stator, 

Pdshwah. 415. Compromises the de- 462 

mauds of the Pdshwah, 446 Oojeyn, city of, taken by Altmish, ana 

Nurgoond, Rajah of, murders Mr, Man- the Hindoo idols destroyed, 96. The 

son, 761. The fort of^ captured and capital of Maiwah under the Hindoo 

dismantled, 761 , rajahs, 139. The seat of learniniliC and 
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acjicnoe, HO. Defeat of Rajali Jey i 
Sifigh near, 335 | 

Oolpur ceded to the English, 488 I 

Oomajee ISTaik, Ms insurrection, 616. 

iJTSSted and punished, 616 
Oomdut-ool-Oomrah, NawAb of the Car- 
natic, his traitorous correspondence 
with Tippoo Booltan, 548. His death, 
548 

Oomur, fourth son of Alla-ood-deen Khiljy, 
succeeds as King of Dehly, 111. Depos^ 
and blinded. Ill 

Ooraons, aboriginal tribe of, 36, 37 
Oorchto, battle of, 296, 306 
Oos-Shurk, Sooltan of Joonpoor, founds 
the Shurky dynasty, 152. iSee Jehin, 
Kwajah 

Oos-Suiateen Poorby, King of Bengal, 
161 

Ooscotta ceded to the Mahratta, 475 
Oossoor, defeat of Colonel Wood by Hyder 
AUy at, 472 

Opium, regulation for the legislation of 
the trade in, of Malwah, 621 
Orissa, 4. Conquered by Eakta Bahu, 
55. Invaded by Mahmood Shah of 
Joonpoor, 153. Again invaded by 
Hoosein Shah, and forced to pay tri- 
bute, 154. Invaded by Mahomed Shah 
II. of the Deccan, 175, Eetained by 
Diwood Khan, 265. But reverts subse- 
qiieiaWy to the Emperor Akbur, 265. 
Ceded by Aliverdy Khan to the Mah- 
rattaa, 398. The great famine in. in 
1866, 779. Scheme for the irrigation 
of, 780, 783. Lord Napier’s measures 
for the relief of the people, 708 
Otmuz taken by the Portuguese, 222. 

Who erect a fort there, 223 ! 

Ornaments of Hitidoos and Mahomedans, 
U 

Orr, Captain, rescue of his widow, 752 
Osborne, Lieut,, restores order in Eewah, 
751 

O’ShaughnessTf, Dr. (now Sir William), 
establishes electric telegraph communi- 
cation in India, 699 

Ostend India Company, formation and 
withdrawal of the, 398 
Othman G-hoory, Prince, of Malwah, set 
•’Side by the vizier, 142 
Of dh, Chaldkya dynasty of, 68. Shujah- 
ood-Dowlah becomes viceroy of, 421. 
Attempts of the vizier to assert the 
imperial authority over it, 421. Its 
independence, 451. Treaties with, ab- 
rogated by the Council of Calcutta, 
485. Officers of, settled by I/ord Corn- 
wallis, 620. State of, in 1797 . 634. Affairs 
of, adjusted by Mmrquess Wellesley, 549, 
Visited by Lord Amherht, 611. Mr. 
Haddock’s account of the condition of, 
in 1831, 622, Its continued misgovern- 
ment, 622. Question of the simcession 
to the throne of, 635, Various claims, 
635. Hasir-ood-Dowlah finally en- 
throned, 636. Condition of the king- 
utoin, 706. CharacftCfof the king, 706* 


Repeated warnings givon him, 7(15. 
Official minutes on the question, 796. 
Opinions of the governor-general. Sir 
John Low, and Colonel Sleeman, 706. 
Opinion in England, 707. Annexed 
by inroclamation to British India, 707. 
Mistakes of the government in, 722. 
Disaffection in, 722. Mutiny of native 
regiments in, 722. Events of the 
Sepoy mutiny in, 726. Lord Canning’s 
proclamation respecting, 762. The Ta- 
iookdars of, 762. Sir James Outram’s 
remonstrance against the proclamation, 
763. Irrigation woiks in, 783. Act 
relating to the rights of cultivators in, 
787, 788 

Ouseley, Sir Core, sent by England as 
permanent envoy to Persia, 569 

Outram, Lieutenant (afterwards Sir 
James), his success in reclamation 
of the Bheels, 615. Pursues Dost Ma- 
homed into the mountains, 644. His 
report respecting some of the chiefs of 
Siiide, 660. Meets them at Hyderabad, 
661. Refuses his share of Sinde prize 
money, 661. His commentary on ‘ The 
Conquest of Sinde,’ 677. Assumes the 
command of the army sent against 
Persia, 713. Defeats the Persians at 
Burrasjoon, 713. Attacks Mohanirah, 
714. Peace concluded, 714. Joins 
Havelock, and marches to Lukhnow, 
738. Which is relieved, 738. As- 
sumes the command in Lukhnow, 
744. His operations against the rebels 
outside the city, 747, 749. Attacked 
by the enemy in force, but defeats them, 
750. Clears the defences north of the 
city, 761. Carries the iron bridge and 
the Moosee Bdgh, 7.>2. His remon- 
strance against Lord Canning’s pro- 
clamation respecting Oudh, 763. Which 
is disarmed, 7 63. Number of anna col- 
lected, 763. His death, 769 

Owda-Nulla, Meer Cassim defeated at, 
460 

Owsah, fort of, 185 

Oxenden, Mr., present at Sivajee’s en- 
thronement, 345. Sent as ambassador 
to Sivajee, with whom he makes a 
treaty, 391 


pt ACHE CO, Duarte, left to defend 
Cochin, 220. Defeats the Zamorin’s 


forces, 220, 221 

Padshah Beebee, daughter of Ally AdU 
Shah II. of Beejapoor, 344. Dispute 
regarding her, 346. Her noble con- 
duct, 346 

Paitan, capital city of, 72 

Palh dynasty of Bengal, 52 

Palar river, 3 

Pdilgautchery, reduced by Colonel Fuller- 
ton, 506. Surrenders to Q-enoral Me- 
dows, 522 

Pdli language first cultivated, 60 

Paliars, aboriginal race of, 37 
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Pallbotiira,, ancient city of, 49 
Palmer, Messrs. William, and Co,, esta- 
bliali^^ as bankers, 601. Lend sixty 
lacs to the Nizam’s minister, 601. 
Their houas suppressed, 602. Causes 
of their insolvency, 603. Discussions 
in Pai'liameiit and in the Court of 
O^oprietors respecting their affairs, 624 
Palmer, Colonel, surrenders Q-huzny to 
the ikfghans, 661 

PAto Naik of Waking4rah, rebels, 352. 
Efforts to reduce him, 362, 365. The 
defile of Waking6rah taken by storm, 
866. But the Nal'k retires to Soorpoor 
or Shorapoor, 366. Assisted by Dun- 
najee Jadow, 356 

PandAra D6o RAi, becomes Rajah of 
Beejanugger, 190. His war with the 
Bahmuny kingdom, 190. Makes peace 
with the Moslems, 191. His death, 191 
Pandoo Nuddee, defeat of the rebel 
Sepoys at, 736 

Pandyan dynasty, 66, Account of the, 67 
Paniput, battles of, 127,231, 256, 449 
I>antheou, the Hindoo, 31 
Paradis, M., attacks Port St. David, but 
fails, 402 

PatAns, their origin, 569. Their r^tless- 
ness and fierceness, 669. Their pre- 
datory movements under Ameer Khan, 
669 

Patna, rebellion in, put down, 437. Be- 
sieged by the Prince Royal and his 
allies, 438. But abandoned by them, 
489. The Emperor Shah Allum driven 
from before, 466. He returns and 
besieges it, 456. But is completely 
defeated, 456. Massacre of Engli-h 
prisoners at, 459. Seized by Mr. Ellis, 
459 

PAtun, battle near, 529 
PawAngurh captured by the British, .556 
Peach, Colonel, subdues the Northern 
Circars, and invades the Nizam’s do- 
minions, 469 

Peacock, Mr. (now Sir Barnes), brings 
forwa^ Mr. Macaulay’s penal code, 712 
Peacock-throne of Dehly carried off by 
the Persians, 380 

Peat, Captain, at the storming of Grhuzny, 
643 

Peel, Captain Sir William, gains a victory 
over the rebel Sepoys at KAjwah, but 
killed, 744, 762 

Peelajee GAlkwar, obtains he grant of 
chouth of Guzerat, 376. Assassinated, 
376 

Peer Mahomet!, gi*andson of Teimoor, 
invades India, 122. Captures Mooitan, 
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Pegu, Major Hill’s defence of, 693. An- 
nexed to British India, 694 % 

Penaar river, 3 

Penal code, commenced by Mr. Macaulay, 
712. Tried in some localities, 712 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, success axJ importance 
of the, 621 


Penkdndah, the Beejanugger cTynaety 
settles for a time at, 300. Joins Ah- 
mednugger against Beejapoor, 304. 
War between the Rajah of, and Gol- 
condah, 318 

Penny, Brigadier, at Chillian wallah, 685 

Periplus, mention of the Pandyan dy- 
nasty in the, 66 

Perron, M., at the battle of Khurdlah, 
631. Commands Sindia’s forces, 656. 
Resigns, 566 

Persia, trade of the English with, esta- 
blished, 388. East India Company’s 
possessions in, 395. Embassy to, sent 
by Lord Wellesley, 649. Missions sent 
by Lord Min to to, 669. Sir Gore 
Ouseley appointed permanent envoy, 

569. War declared by Great Britain 
against, 713. Events of the war, 713, 
714. Peace concluded, 714 

Persian Gulf, piracy in the, suppressed 
by the British, 570 

Persians invade and take Kandahar, 323. 
Them intrigues in Afghanistan, 630, 
Bvsi^e HerAt, but the siege raised, 
639. Their intrigues with KamrAn of 
HerAt, 644 

PertAb Rao Goozur, Sivajf'e’s general, 
defeats the imperial forces in the 
Deccan, 341. Plunders the country of 
Beejapoor, 344. Killed , .344 

PertAb Singh murdered, 668 

PertAbgurh fortified by Sivajee, 833, 
Who destroys a Beejapoor anny near, 
338 

PeshAwur taken by Subooktugeen, 78. 
Defeat of the united Hindoo forces at, 
82. Invaded by Mahomed Ghoory, 91. 
Occupied by Runjeet Singh. 637. Who 
is defeated by the Afghans, 687. Mutiny 
of the Sikh contingent at, 661. Iho- 
posal of Chutter Singh to deliver up 
the city to the Afghans, 683. The 
Sepoy mutineers at, disarmed, 723. 
Mutiny of the Sepoys at, 730. Pursued, 
and destroyed, 731 

Peshdra Singh, adopted son of Runjeet 
Singh, rebels, 669, Taken and put to 
death. 669 " 

Pdshwah, or chief minister of state of the 
Mahrattas, 366. His poss^ions, 452. 
Intrigues of the office of, 535, 536. 
Duration of the authority of the, 591. 
8e^ Amrut ; Bajee ; Ballajee ; Mahdoo 
Narrain ; Rughonath RAo 

Petrus, an Armenian, in Meer Oassim’s 
service, 460 

Phillour, Sepoy outbreak prevented at, 
723 

Picton, Colonel, commands H.M. 12th 
regiment at Travancore, 671 

Pigott, Lord (formerly Mr.), sent out as 
president of the Council of Madris, 
497. Arranges Tanjore affairs, 4»T. 
Arrested atid confined, 497. Ordered 
home, but dies, 497 

PindhArees. or Patau irregular horsem-Jn, 

570. Lord Minto's measures against 
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ftaja Biliu, bis dominions invaded by tbe 
Mabomedans, 76. His death, 76. Be- 
feat and death of his widow at Brah- 
minabad, 76. Legend of his daughter 
and Kassim, 76'.. ' 

‘Baja Turangiri,’ or history of Hash- 
mere, 59 

Rajah Sahib, proclaimed by the French 
Nawdb of the Carnatic, 441 

Rajahmiindry taken by Sooltan Ma- 
homed Shah II. of tbe Deccan, 175. 
Annexed to G-olcondah, 317. Ceded to 
the English, 468 

Rajgurh, fortified by Sivajee, S32. Specie 
sent by him to, 337. Besieged and 
taken by the Moghuls, 360 

Rajpootana, 4. Invaded by the Moghuls, 
who are defeated, 107. Reduced to 
order by the Emperor Babur, 233. 
Desolated by the struggles of native 
chiefs, 665. Ravaged tw Ameer Khan, 

579 

Rajpoots, their food, 11. Claim to re- 
pnesent the ancient KshOttryaa, 21. 

The Mahomedans expelled from India 
by the Sum4ra Rajpoots, 76. Defeated 
byMahmood of G-huzny, 83. All the 
ruling families of Northern India Raj- 
poots, 91. Rebel, but subdued by King 
Nasir-ood-deen, 99. Mahomedan tole- 
rance of their worship, 134. Their 
defeat at Champanair, 137. Take 
Mandoo, but the whole of their garrison 
put to death, 138, 139, 145. Defeated 
by Sooltan Mahmood KMlJy, and com- 
pelled to pay tribute, 143. Rule of 
the Soomeras in Sinde, 166. And of 
the Soominas, 157. Increase of their 
power, 282, Defeated by the Emperor 
Babur, 232, 233. And in Marwar by 
Sh6re Khan, 248. Their brave defence I 
ef Chittore, 263. 'Where the defenders 
perish, 263. Join the Emperor Akbur, 
and fight by his side, 264. The Emperor 
Akbur’s policy towards them, and its re- 
sult, 277. Their war with the Emperor 
Aurungzebe. 343. Their confederacy 
dissolved, 344, Their political condi- 
tion, 452. Rebel and defeat Sindia, 

509. Defeated by Sindia, 529. Their 
states transferred to the British, 593. 
Prevalence of infanticide among them, 

633 

Bam Chundur, Rajah, Joins the Moghuls 
at the battle of Soopa, 271. ]^ed, 

271 ■■ 

Ram Chunder Ri&o, Mihtojahof Jhansy, 
his loyalty, 702 

lEiam D<V3, Rajah of D^ogurh, defeated by 
the Mahomedans, 104. And compelled 
to pay immense ransom, 104. His wife 
married to King Alla-ood-deen, 106. 

H is daughter captured, 1 09, His treat- 
ment by the King of Dehly, 109. His 
death, 110 

RAm Narrain, governor of Patna, rebels, 

437. Submits, 437. Besieged by the 
Pdnoe Royal and his ailiefi, 438. IW»- 
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feated by the Emperor Shah Ailum, 
466. Abandoned by the English, and 
despoiled by the Nawab, 458. Cast 
into the Ganges, 459 

RAm, Rajah, placed on the Mahratta 
throne, but deposed, 348. Becomes 
Regent of Rajgurh, 350. Taken pri- 
soner by the Moghuls, but esca^, 
362. Establishes his court at Giujee, 
which withstands a siege of the Mo- 
ghul% 852. His measures, 352, 353. 
Escapes from Ginjee, which is taken 
by the Moghuls, 363. Pursued by them 
to Singurh, 354. His death, 364 
RAm Rajah, or Rfima, adopted by Shao, 
412. Revolution at Sattara in hie 
favour, 413. Confined by Tara Bya, 
413 

Riima,Kingof Ondh, his war with Ceylon* 
43. His conquest of Ceylon, 64. His 
other conquests, 64, 65 
Ramanuja, converts the Belial king to 
Brahminism, 71 
Bamfiyan, epic poem of the, 42 
Ramchunder Rdi, Ra^ah of Beejanugger, 
191 

Ramchunder Cunn^sh defeated h^’ Colonel 
Hartley, 494 

Ramgeer becomes independent, 193. 
Taken by Ameer Bereed, 193. But 
captured by Alla-ood-deen of Berar, 
193 

Ramnugger, indecisive action of, 683 
Ramoosees, insurrection of, 616 
Rampoor, Holkar’s right to, renounced, 
664. Restored to him, 664 
Rampoora, NawAb of, decorated with the 
star of India, 771 

EamrAJ, Hindoo prince of Bejanugger, 
takes Mahomedan cavalry into bis ser- 
vice, 295. Assisted by King Ibrahim 
Adil Shah to put down a revolution, 
295. Entertains Ibrahim Adil Shah, 296. 
Kill^ 296 

RamraJ, Rajah of Beejanugger, son of the 
former. Joins Boorhan Nizam Shah 
against the King of Beejapoor, 296. 
Who is compelled to pay him a large 
sum, 297. Joins Ally Adil Shah in an 
invasion of Ahmednugger, 2.98. His 
interview with Ally Adil Shah. 307. 
Combination of Mahomedan kings 
against Mm, 298, 308, 316. His lettt'r 
to theKing of Golcondah, 317. Eesi.'^ts 
the invaders, 299. But defeated ax, the 
battle of Talikote, 299, 308. And taken 
prisoner and believed, 300 
RanA Persdd, Rajah of Amerkote, hs 
hospitality to the Emperor Hoomayoon, 
238 

BAnA Sanka, chief of Chittore, campaign 
of the King of Guzerat against, 139, 145, 
His treatment of the King of Mai wah, 
145 

Raneegimjee, fires at, 720 
Rangoon, capture of, by Sir Archiltfdd 
Campbell, 606, Port of, blockaded, 
692. Portificatioiui of, oaptaredj, 693 
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Ranoorv, battle of, 209 
Rjis-el-Khynia, pirate stronghold at- 
tacked and captured by the British, 
570 . 4. 

Rastia, Mahratta leader, marches against 
Hyder Ally, 474 

Eastia, family of, confirmed in their es- 
tates fay the British, 599 
Katgurh, fort of, taken by Sir Hugh Rose, 

Ratta dyiiastv of Southern India, 72. 
Account of them, 72. Their dominions, 
72 

EavAnd, King of Kashmere, his cave 
temples at Ajunta, 59 
Bawlinson, Major, at Kandahar, 656 
i^j'acotta, taken by Lord Cornwallis, 
524 

Baymond,M . , his discipline of the Nizam s 
army, 5Sl. At the battle of Khurdlah, 
531.’ Takes Ally JAh, who poisons mm- 
self, 532. His forces at Hyderabad, 539. 
His death, 540 _ . 

Baynor, Lieutenant, assists m holding 
the arsenal of Dehly ,721 - 

Eeade, Mr., acts for Colonel Fraser at 
A,Sfr8< 743 

Headings and recitations of the Hindoos, 

Heed, Brigadier, takes np the command 
before Dehlv, 732. Besigns, 732 
Eeid, Major, failure of his attack on 
Dehly, 740. Wounded, 740 
Religion of the Hindoos, 28. See Hin- 

Benaud, Major, joins Havelock in his 
march on Oawnpoor, 736. KiHed at 
Pandoo Nuddee, 736 

Rendoolla Khan, of Beejapoor, harsisses 
the Moghul besiegers of the city, 329 
Rennie, Commodore, his expedition up the 
E^roon, 714 , 

Revenue of the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
governments, 228. The Emperor Ak- 
bur’s assessment of the land revenue 
of the empire,* 276. Amount of his 
annual revenue, 279. Of the empire 
under Shah JehAn, 386. And expendi- 
ture of British India, 799 ^ 

Rewab, political condition of, in 1761, 
452. Operations of Lieutenant Osborne 
in, *748. Order restored in, by Colonel 
Hinde and Captain Osborne, 751 
Rhotas, fort of, obtained by Shdi-e Khan 
Soor, 242. Who rebuilds.it, 242 
Rice, cultivation of, 6. Considered as 
food, 6, 11 . 

Richards, Colonel, occupies Assam, 606 ^ 
Ricketts, Mr., checks the Sepoy muti- 
neers, 730 

Rivers of India, 2, 7 .... 

Roads, formed in India in ancient times, 

Roberts G-eneral, his operations against 
the rebels in Malwah, 751. His optsra- 
tiou< in Rajpootana, 7i^ , . 

Robertson, (Inptain H.D., appointed to 


the government of the city and district ] 

of Poona, 598 

Rodamow, attack on the rebel fort of, . 

753 I 

Roe, Sir Thomas, arrives in India aa 
English ambassador, 322. His narra- 
tive of a residence at the Emperor 
JehAngeer’s court, 822, 387 I 

Bohilk hund, geographical position of , 45 1 , I 

Independence of, 451. Overrun by the 
Mahrattas, 476. Transactions of the 
vizier with Mr. Hastings for possession 
of, 483. Treaty concluded between 
them, 483. Invaded, 484. The wax 
concluded, 484. Mutiny of the Sepoy 
troops in, 725. Who are routed by Sir j 

Hope Grant, 749. Operations againsr, I 

the rebels in, 753. Irrigation works in, j 

783 _ ] 

Eohillas, rebellion of, near Dehly, sup- | 

pressed, 420. Their origin, 461. Their 
independence under Nujeeb-ood-Dow- 
lah, 461. Their territory and capiud 
city, 451. Plundered by the Mahrattas, 

476. Convention made with them, 477. 

Again defeated by the Mahrattas, 477. 

Defeated by the vizier and the English, 

484. End of the war, 484 
Rokh Mirza, Shah, imperial general, sent 
on an expedition to Kashmere, 268. 

Fails, 268 

Rookn-ood-deen Feroze, succeeds as King 
of Dehly, and confined, 97. Deposetl 
by bis sister Rnzeea Sultana, 97 
Rookn Rban, ascends the throne of 
Dehly, 1 06. Captured and beheaded by 
Alla-ood-deen, 107 

Roorkhee, college for civil engineers 
founded at, 779 

Bo )stum Mirza, Prince, makes over Kan- 
dahar and its tiependencies to the 
Emperor Akbnr, 269. Created a noble ! 

of the empire, and made governor of 
Mooltan,269 

Boostum, Meer, induced by Ally Moraa 
to resign his ‘turban,’ 661. Protests 

against AHy MorAd’s treachery, 661 
Bose, Sir Hugh, his operations against 
the rebel Sepoys, 748. Takes RAtgurh, 

750. His campaign in Central India, 

750, 751, 754. Defeats the rebels at 
Gurra K6ta and Mnddunpoor, 751. His 
difficulties, 755. Relieves Saugor, 755. 

Invests Jhansy, 755. Defeats Tantia 
Tdpee at the Betwah, 755. Takes 
Jhansy by storm, 765. Defeats the re- 
bels again at Koonch,756. Attacked 
by sunstroke, 766. Assaults and cap*, 
tures Kalpy, 766. His general order. 

756, Marches on Gwalior, 758. Which 
he storms ami captures, '768.' Resigns 
his command, 759. Becomescomman- 

der-in-chiet and ..renews 'the Umbeyla. 

campaign, 774 

Bosliua Akhter, grandson of the Emperor 
BahAdur Shuh. succeeds to the throe e 
of Dehly as Mahomed Sliah, tchich see 
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llowcroft,C!oloiiel, defeats the rebel Sepoys 
afe Majowlee, 747. And again in the 
Qdrakpoor district, 754 
Boyal, Captain, defeats Holkar’s infantry, 

m 

Edzah, climate and sitnation of, 208. 

Mausoleums and colleges of, 208 
Eudra, Damdn, King, Ids bridge and in- 
scription, 61 

Euffat Khan, Golcondali commander, an- 
nexes Eajalimimdry, S17 
Kufy-ood-Derjdt placed on the throne of 
Dehly, 368. Abolishes the poll-tax, 368, 
Dies, 368 

Bnfy-ood-Dowlah, succeeds his brother 
as Emperor of Dehly, 368. His death, 
368 

Rufy-ool-Kudr, youngest son of the Em- 
peror Bahddnr Shah, rebels, 361, At- 
tacked and Idlled, 361 
Rnfy-ool-Kudr, grandson of Bahddur 
Shah, placed on the throne of Dehly, 
371. Takes the field with the vizier, 
371. Marches with Syed Abdoolla 
agaiost the Emperor Mahomed Shah’s 
camp, 371. Defeated, 872 
Rughoba. See Rughoonath B4o 
Rughoojee Bhdslay, Mahrabta governor of 
Berar, his demands, 381. Undertakes 
an execution to the Carnatic, 381. Be- 
sieges and takes Trinchiuopoly, 382. 
Attacks Bengal and Bahar, 382. De- 
feated by the P6ahwah and Aliverdy 
Khan, 383. Obtains the right of chouth 
in Bengal, 383. Sends Bhaskur Punt 
again to Bengal, where he is murdered, 
384. 385. Invades Bengal himself, 386. 
Defeated by Aliverdy Klian, 385. Be- 
sieges and takes Trincliinopoly, 399. 
Invades Western Berar, 413. Joins 
Stndia at Assfiye, and defeated, 555. 
Escai^es from the field, 556. Defeated 
at Argaom by General Wellesley, 557. 
Concludes a treaty with the English, 
658. His widow allowed to adopt a boy, 
who is proclaimed rajah, 597. His 
<]eath, 700 1 

Eughoojee Gdikwar, Mahratta officer, 
escapes being murdered, 385. Leads his 
men back to Berar, 385 
Eughoonatli Bdo, second son of thePdsh- 
wah Bajee Edo, 381. Goes to assist 
Shahdb-ood-deen before Dehly, 447. 
Joins Adina Beg, 447. And enters 
Lsihore a conqueror, 447. Returns to 
Poonah, 448. Resigns his command, 
448. Imprisoned but released, and 
made P^shwah, 487. Marches against 
Nizam AEy, 487. His power weakened 
with his countrymen, 487. Superseded 
by a posthumous son of the preceding 
P€shwah, 487. Makes overtoes to the 
CouncO of Bombay, 488. Cedes Sal- 
jsette and Bassein, 488. Defeated in 
GuKerat,488. Cedes Ansdte and Am6d, 
489. His treaty disapproved of by the 
jtkmgal Council, 489. Determination 
^ Bombay government to seat hiiu 
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in the Regency, 491. Joins the Englishi 
491. Gives himself up to Siadia, 491. 
Escapes and throws himself under 
British protection, 493. Rejected os 
regent, and allowed a pension, 496 
Rumbold, Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas), 
appointed governor of Madras, 497. 
Reduces Mah6, 498. His treaty with 
Basalttt Jung, 498. Dismissed, 499. 
His alleged corrupt practices, 516 
Runjeet Singh, ruler of the Sikhs, attempt 
of Holkar to excite him against the 
British, 563. Consolidates the power 
of the Sikhs, 667. Makes a treaty with 
the British at Amritsur, 568. Hta 
fidelity to the treaty, 668. Moves with 
an army to the Sutlej, 579. His 
interview with Lord William Bentinck, 
631, 632. At war with the Afghans, 
637. And threatens Sinde, 637. Occu- 
pies Peshdwur, where he is defeated by 
Akbur Khan, 637. His death, 645. His 
character and career, 645. His army 
under MM. Ventura and Allard. 645 
Rnnjoor Singh, Sirdar, recrosses tha 
Sutlej and threatens Loodhiana, 673 
Runjom, Rajah of Kashmere, 129 
Runtnnhhore taken and its defenders put 
to death, 107. Taken by Sooltan Mah- 
mood Khiljy, 143. And by ShOre Khan, 
242. Where he establishes his son Adil 
Khan, 243. Captured by the Emperor 
Akbur, 263 

Rushair, fort of, captured by the British 
forces, 713 

Ru^ian influence, morbid dread of, in 
India, 638. Mission of Captain Vicovich 
to Kabool, 638. Complicity of the 
Russians at the siege of Herdt, 639, 
Their expedition to Khiva, 645 
Ruzeea Sooltana, deposes her brother 
Rookn-ood-deen of Dehly, 97. Her 
character, 97. Defeats the viceroy of 
Lahorej 97. Marches against Mnllik 
Altoonia, whom she marrit*s, 98. 
Deposed hy Beiram, and put to death, 
98 

‘ Ryotwary settlement of land, 613 


OXAD TILL AH KHAN, the Emperor 
^ Shah Jehan's minister, his death, 
331 

Saadut Ally, becomes Nawdb Vizier of 
Oudh, 534, Concludes a treaty with the 
English, 534. Adjustment of the af* 
fairs of Oudh with, 549. Executes a new 
trenty with the English, 651 
Saadut Khan, Viceroy of Oudh, attacks 
Holkar, whom he forces to retreat, 378. 
Effects a junction with Khan Dowran’< 
army, 378. His jealousy of Nizam-ox l- 
Moolk, and its consequences, 380, 381. 
His death, 381 

Saadut Oolla, left as Ddood Khan's 
deputy in the Carnatic, 309 
Sacrifices, human, among the Khdnds, 
633 
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3ah dynasty founded, 5S. Their origin, i 
60, 61. Their coins, 60. Their great 
works, 61 

Ssharimpoor, mutiny of^poys at ,.725 
Bahib ‘Khan, minister7,0&*rf>^hmed*i 
his licentiousness, 3l0. -Plies from the 
anger of the nobles, 310 ' . ^ 

Bakya Muni, or Gautama, Pounds 
Booddhism, 44, 50 , 

*8alabut Jung, proclaimed Soohahdar of 
the Deccan, 408, Joined by- M. Bu^y, 
"■'412. Their proceedings, 412. At war 
' lirith the P<§shwah, 413. armistice 

• concluded, 413. Becomes^Viceroy of the 
VDeccan, 414. ' Confirms ^ants to 
the.Bfehwah, 414. 'Visits the Carnatic, 
415. Joins the P6shwah in the siege of 
Siivanoor, 41T* ■ Dismisses Bussy, 417. 
Whom he fellotvs and invests in Hydera- 
Submits to Bussy, 419. The 
w®te power of the state usurped by his 
brothers, 435. A plot laid for his assassi- 
nation, but defeated, 435. Advances to 
assist the French, 436. But makes a 
treaty with the English commander, 
436. His contest with his brother 
Nizam idly, 445. Settlement of thf*ir 
disputes, 446. Declares wara^nst the 
Pi^hwah, 446. Marches with his brother 
to meet him, 446. Defeated, and makes 
peace, 447. His territories and position 
in 1761, 453. Acknowledged by French 
and English as Soobahdar of the Dec- 
can, 466. Joins his brother, and in- 
vades the Mahratta dominions, 464, 
Dethroned by his brother, who puts 
. him to death, 464 

Salabut Khan, minister of Ahmednugger, 
his administration, 310. Defeated by 
Jumdl Khan, 311. His death and 
mansolenm, 311 

Salar Jung, Sir, appointed prime minister 
to the Nizam, 697. His loyal conduct 
during the mutiny, 760. Created a 
knight of the star of India, 771 
Sslbye, effects of the treaty of, 518 
Saldanha, Antonio, accompanies Albn- 
querque to India, 220 
Bale, Colonel (afterwards Sir Bobert), 
commands a column in the Burmese 
war, 607. Wounded at Ghuzny, 643. 
His personal combat there* 643. Defeats 
Dost Mahomed at PurwAndurrah, 646. 
Retires into Jellalabad for winter quar- 
ters, 64$. His defence of Jellalabad, 
651, 654. Relieved by General Pollock, 
654. Killed at Moodkee, 670 
Balkeld, Lieutenant, at the Kashmere gate 
of DeWy, 740 

fiivisettc, town of, made tributary to the 
Portuguese, 281 

Balsette, island of, attacked by the Pdsh- 
wah, 397, And the Portuguese ex- 
lelled, 397. Ceded to the English, 488. 
Retained by them, 496 
Balt, duties on, assigned in lieu of civil 
salaries, 463 

Salunki dynasty of Guzemt, 133 
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Sam&nis, dynasty of the, 77 
Samarcand lost by Babur, 231 
Samoodra Goopta, conquers Geylon, 6f 
;Sauchi, Boodhist topes at, 62, 54, 58 
■^ySatiga dynasty, 53, 64 
Saiihojee, his proposals to the Biiglisli, 
^ 404. A ssisted by an English fore J 404 

Settlement of his claims,;4«4. ' 
Sauka, Rajah of Chittore, Tncfealfe of his 
power, 232. Leads a Hindoo army 
against the Mohamedans under' Babur, 
232, Defeated, 233 

Santals, tribe of, 36. Their dwelling- 
place, 704. , Their insurrectie^ , 704. 
Causes of the outbresik, 104 ' w- 
Saris, Captain, his voyage^ Wta, 289, 
Joins Sir Henry Middl^om.-in his 
piratical proceedings, 289i, stakes com- 
mand of the whole fleet onV the death 
of Middleton, 29o. Visit^ Japan, ami 
favouiably received there. 290. Re- 
turns with a valuable cargo, 290 
Sasseram, tomb of Shore Khan Soor at, 
244 

Shtnaramids, sect of, their rebellion at 
Dehly, 342. Put do\yn by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, 342 
Shtpoora mountains, 3 
Sattara, taken by Aurungzebe, 354. Re- 
volution at, in favour of Ram Rajah, 
413. Occupied by the British, 590. 
Rajah of, released, 590. Territory st‘t 
apart for him, 591 . Wives and families 
of the Rajah of, found in Wasota, and 
released, 598. The rajah placed on the 
throne with great pomp, 598. Case of 
the Rajah of, 636. Who is deposed, and 
sent to Benares, 636, 637. ' Case of the 
state of, 688. Final annexation of, 
689. Merits of the question, 689 
Saugor, the faithful Sepoy re^ments of, 
748. The relief of, by Sir H. Rose, 
755 

Saunders, Mr., governor of Madras, sends 
Clive to Arcot, 409. Sends a small 
force to Ginjee, 410. Agrees to a sus- 
pension of hostilities, 411, Executes a 
treaty of peace with the French, 411, 
His eminent services, 412 
Saurhshtra, early Hindoo Kings of, 6o, 
1 32. S4h dynasty of, 60. Coins of, 60. 
Trade of, 61. Goopta dynasty of, 61 
Savandroog, taken by Lord Cornwallis, 
524 

Savanoor, besieged and captured, 417, 
Independence of the Ratdn Naw&b of, 
463 

SawTint-warree, chief of, his piracies, 416, 
570 

Scenery of India, 7 

Schools and colleges of the Mahomedan 
governments, 229 

Schools established for native chilchen*. 
599 

Scrafton, Mr„lo8t at sea, 478'': ■ 

Scylax, Greek navigator, his voyage, 46 
Sealkote, mutiny of Sepoys at, 730. Wlso 
are defeated at Trimmoo, 730 
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Beatcij, Coloitelv cl®«rs the <x>«ntry of 
rebel Sepoys, 747. Eouts the enemy at 
Mynpooree, 747. His operations in 
Iloliilkhnnd. 753 

Secrole, mutiny of Sikhs and Sepoys at, 
73o . 

Sedaseer, Tippoo’s forces defeated at, 541 
Soedees of Jinjeera, at war with Snmbha- 
3ee,'348, 

Seetabuldee, remarkable battle and de- 
fence of, 590, 591 

Reetfipoor, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 727. 

Who are defeated at, 753 
Seeva, woz*ship of, introduced into the 
Pandyan and Chdla kingdoms, 67 
Sehore, capital of the S4hs, 61 
Seif Khan, becomes Regent of Golcondah, 
213 

Seif-ood-deen, Prince of Grhoor, takes 
Ghuzny, 89. Put to death, 89, 90 
Seif-ood-deen Ghory, becomes minister of i 
Sooltan Mahmood Shah Bahmuny, 164. 
His great age, and death, 165 
Selim, Prince (afterwards Emperor Je- 
hdngeer), his birth. 263. Marries 
the daughter of Rajah Bhugwundas, 
267. left by his father in charge of 
the government, 271. Rebels, 272. 
Sei 2®8 the treasury at Allahabad, and 
proclaims himself king, 272. For- 
given by his father, 273. His drunk- 
enness and cruelties, 273. Quarrels 
between his sons, 273. See Jeh^ngeer, 
Bmi)ei-or 

Seljuk Tartars, at war with Sooltan 
Musaood of (Jhuzny, 86. Whom they 
defeat, 87. Commence hostilities 
against Sooltan Mddood. 87. Defeat 
Arslan of Ghuzny, and put him to 
death, 88 

Bena D^, Rajah of Kashmere, 129 
S<S!na dynasty of Bengal, 58 
Beorsij seized by the Hiphlese, 577 
Sep6hr Shekoh, son of Prince Shu j ah 
Shekoh, his fate, 339 

Seiwys, mutiny of, in 1843, 662. Their 
direction in 1850, 690, 691. Mis- 
conduct of Bengal regiments, 691. 
Compelled to take a general service 
oath, 712, Their great mutiny of 1857, 
716. Events leading to it, 716-739. 
The greased cartridges, 719. Mutiny 
and disbandment of the 19th regiment, 
719. Mungul PAndy hanged, 719. 
Fires in the large stations, 720, Out- 
break at Meerut, 720, The massacre 
at Dehly, 721. Where the mutineers 
salute the king, 721. Events at various 
stations, 722. 723, A simultaneous 
rising prevent^, 723. Strength of the 
rebel petition at Dehly, 724, Strong 
forces of them defeated by Brigadier 
WilBOE, 724. Progress of the mutiny 
at various places, 725-732. Siege of 
Dehly, 731-733. The rebels defeated at 
Pnndoo Huddee, 736. Pursued from 
Dehly, 742. Defeati^ at Agra, 743. 
Aiiti M other places, 743, 744. Driven 
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from Cawnpoor, 747. Sir Coitfn Camp- 
bell’s campaign against them in Oudh 
and Rohilkhund, 747, 749. Partial 
mutiny of Madras troops at Nagpoor, 
750. Defeated in Central India and in 
Ondh,. 750-7.53. Unite under Klian 
EahAdoor Khan, 753. Routed in Ro- 
hilkhund, 753. Defeated in Central 
India, 755. Lord Clyde’s last campaign 
against them, 765. Their last effort, 766 
S6ra becomes independent under Mukh- 
doom Sahib, 472. Recovered by Hyder 
Ally, 472. Ceded to the Mahrattas, 47-** 
Serdi G-hdt, combat of, 747 
Serampoor, the missionaries of, publish 
the first native newspaper, 599 
Serefraz Khan becomes viceroy of Bengal, 
398. Defeated and aiain by Aiiverdy 
Khan, 398. His wealth confiscatf d, 398 
Seringapatam cannonaded by the Pdsh- 
wah, 446. Besieged by the Mahrattas, 
474. Movement of Lord Cornwallis 
on, 523, 524. Siege of the fort of, 524., 
March of the English against, 541. 
Taken by storm, 542. Mutiny of the 
European officers at, 572 
Seringham, surrender of the French in, 
410 

Serdnje, convention of, 379 
Sett, the bankers, cast into the Ganges, 459 
Sett, Juggut, associated with Mahomed 
Reza Khan, 463 

Sevemdroog attacked and captured by 
Commodore James, 416. Made over 
the P^hwah, 416 

Sewnee, the P^hwah’s forces routed at» 
695 

Sewukpal, defeated and imprisoned for 
life, 81 

Shady Khan, Prince seizes the throne of 
Kashmere, 131. Takes the title of 
Zein-ool-abid-deen, 131. His character , 
and acts. 131. His death, 131 
Shah Allum,Aily Johur ascends the throne 
of Dehly under the title of, 451. De- 
termines to recover Bengal, 456. 
Marches into Bahar, and joined by the 
viceroy of Oudh, 456. Defeats Ram 
NarrAin near Patna, 456. Flies into 
Bengal, 456. Defeated there by Calliaad,, 
456. Besieges Patna, 456. But com- 
pletely defeated, 456. His position 
after his defeat, 458. Defeated by Major 
Gamac. whom he joins, 458. And ac- 
companies him into Bengal. 458. Offers 
the dewany of Bengal to the English, 
458. Voluntarily joiiis the English after 
the battle of Buxar, 461. Joins in the 
English negotiations, 461 . Cedes the 
dewany of Bengal to the English, 463* 
Joins the Mahrattas, and crowned, 47®. 
His intolerable condition. 4“6. Attacks 
the Mahrattas, hut defeated, 477. 
Transactions of his vizier with Mr. 
Hastings, 483, Blinded by GholAm 
Khadir, 509, 610. Reseated on hia 
throne, 510. Under British proteotlont 
656 
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Arghoon, account of, 158. 
V^j^izes Sinde, and annexes it to Mooltan, 
His death, 168 

ACeer becomes minister to Antmd 
\i B^'feats the 

5^ man-ies her, 

^ himself king, under the 

^^Hitle of «hiimsh-0' td-deen, 1 30. Events 
i’eign, 130. Abdicates and dies. 

King of Kashmere. See 

prfeiah Mookh 

/'i^^J^ba-b-ood-deen, or Mahomed Ghoorv, 

, \udefeat8 Ivhoosroo MulUk of Lahore! 
whom he confines, 90. Invades India 
on behalf of his brother, 90, 91. De- 
bated by the Hindoos at Narrain, 91. 
His fourth campaign and great victory 
over the Hindoos, 92. His fifth cam- 
paign, 92. Takes Kanouj and Benares, 
Becomes Sultan 
of Ghoor, 93. Defeated by the King of 
Kharizm, 93. Punishes rebels in Mool- 
i^, 93. Reduces the Gukkurs in the 
Punjab, 93. Murdered, 93. His cha- 
racter, 93, 94 

Shahab-ood-deen Khiljy revolts and flies 
to Hehly, 144. His struggle with his 
brother Sooltan Mahmood, 144 
8hahfi,b-ood-deen, son of the viceroy of 
the Deccan, becomes vizier and com- 
m^der of the imperial forces, 420. 
His campaign against the Jte, 421. 
Depose and blinds the Emperor Ahmed 
Bhah, 421. Creates Alumgeer II. em- 
peror, 421. Attempts to regain Oudh 
and the PunjAb, 421, Surprises Lahore, 
421 ’ 

Shahdb-ood-deeu, sometimes called Gha- 
zee-ood-deen, 447. Calls in the aid of 
the Mahmttas against Nuieeb ood- 
Dowlah, 447. Who is besieged in 
^^7* Sends the 
Mahrattas to the Punjdb, 447. Mur- 
ders the emperor, 448, Places himself 
under the protection of the Rajah of 
the Jdts, 448 

Shahjee Bhdslay, Mahratta chieftain, 
loins the Emperor Shah Jehan, 327 
^d l^omes a noble of the empire. 
Makes overtures to Beejapoor. 
329. Compelled by the Moghuls to 
make terms. 829, 330. Pardoned, 3.30, 
Employed by Beejapoor, 331. His 
second marriage, and sons, 331, 332. 
;^ndact of his son Sivajee. 332, 333. 
Imprisoned in consequence, 333. But 
Emperor Shah Jeh^n. 
S8.L His death, 339 

B^bjehaupoor, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 
Bhahpooree, island of, captured by the 
Burmese, but recovered, 605 
Bhahriar, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Jehangeer, married to the empress’s 
laughter, 323, The empress's intrigues 
to his lavour, 323. Sent to recover 
AAndahar, 323. His infant daughter 
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wounded, 325. ^juuc 
throne, but fails, 326 

Shaisteh Khan, general of the Emperor 
Auningzebe, fails to check the Mah- 
^39. BecaUed, 339 

Sh^ivdhdnd, his kingdom, 72. His era 
gi^^^ccwntof him, 72. His capital! 

Shao, Prince. -Sise Sivajee, son of Sumbha- 


Sheer Khan, viceroy of the King of Debly, 
drives the Moghuls out of Ghuzny, 99 
His death, 100 

Sheltra, Brigadier, saves the royal troops 
at Kabool, 648. His perversity, 649. 
Defeated at Beymdroo, 649 
Shepherd kings, ancient Hindoo, 147. 
Their fastnesses, 147 

marries Noor Jehdn, 
viceroy of Bengal, 
and himself killed, 321 ® 

Khan, becomes Ameer of 
Afghamstan, but dethroned, 786. Re- 
gains Ms tMone, 786. Yisits Lord 
his visit, 790 
Shdre J^an, holds Chunar, 234. Com- 
peUed by the Emperor Hoomayoon to 
234. Loses Chunar, 236, 242. 
But defeats the emperor, 236, 242, Es- 
tabhshes the Soor dynasty, 239. And 

SI® title of 
Shdre Shah Soor, 239. His early life 
and adventui*esasEureed Soor, 289, 240. 
Settles his Bengal aifairs, 240. Visits 
the camp of the Emperor Babur, 
by the Sooltan Maho- 
Shah Lohany, 240. Becomes 
regent, 241. 

Defeats the King of Bengal’s army, 24 1 . 
Marries Ladoo Mullika, widow of Taj 
Khan, and obtains the fort of Chunar, 

241, Beduces the whole of Bahar and 
BengM. 242. Obtains the fort of Khotaa 

^Jbms out its chiettain, 

242. Assumes the title of King of 

-^PPomts his general 
Khojas Khan as viceroy of the Punjab, 
.1?* , a rebellion in Bengal, 

T?® divides into provinces, 242. 
Styled Emperor, 242. His campaign in 
Central India, 242. His civil adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, 242. Massacres 
the Hindoos of Eaiseen, 243. Invades 
Marwar, where he defeats the Rai- 
poots, 243. Takes Chittore, 248. And kI 
hnjer, vvhere he is killed, 243. Review 
of his reign and character, 248, 244. Hk 
tomb at Sasseram, 244 

Of Rnnieet 

Shore Smgh, Sirdar, commands a Sikh 
force before Mooltan, 681. Joins the 
^oes to Peshawur, and 
^ins Ms father, 683, His position at 
Ramnugger, 688. Retires to Chillian- 
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wallabi, and intrenclies, 684, At- 
tacked by Lord Gough., 684. Marches 
against General Whish, and takes up a 
position at Goo 3 erfi,t, 685. Where he is 
defeated, 686. Pursued by General 
Gilbert, 686. Joined by Major George 
Lawrence, 686. ISegotiates with Gene- 
ral Gilbert, and lays down Ms arms, 

686 

Shipman, Sir Abraham, encamps on the 
island of Anjed^va, 390 
Shitdh E4i, Rajah, character of his ad- 
ministration, 481. Brought to trial, 
but acquitted, 483 

Bholapoor, fort of, invested by Kumil 
Khan, 200. Surrendered to him, 200, 

Given as dowry to the Princess Mur- 
yam, 202. And as the dowry of Chdnd 
Beebee, 298. Given to the King of 
Beejapoor, 329. Taken by the Moghuls 
under Prince Azim, 349 
Sholinghur, defeat of Hyder Ally at the 
pass of, 602 

Shoojah, Shah, his authority not firmly 
established, 647 

Shops and shopkeepers in India, 22 
Sborapoor, or Soorpoor, 356. The records 
of, 356 note.. Affairs of, 666. The con- 
duct of rhe administration of, assumed 
by Captain Meadows Taylor, 666. The 
rajah attains his majority and takes 
possession of his dominions, 697, Con- 
ferred on the Nizam, 771 
BhOrapoor, Rajah of, Ms treason, 761. At- 
tacks a British force, and defeated, 761. 

Plies to Hyderabad, 761. Sentenced 
to death, which is commuted to impri- 
sonment in Vellore, 761. Shoots himself, 

761. The principality attacked, and 
placed under Colonel ISIeadows Taylor’s 
authority, 761 

Shore, Mr. (afterwards Sir John), opposes 
a permanent land sectlement, 527. Be- 
comes governor-general, 528. Refuses 
the Nizam’s request, 580. Review of 
his policy in the affairs of the Nizam, 

532. His weakness respecting the mu- 
tiny of Bengal ojEdcers, 534. Deter- 
mination to supersede him, 634. His 
courage in dealing with the affairs of 
Oudh, 534. Becomes Lord Teignmouth, 
and returns to England, 535 
Showers, Brigadier, claars the country of 
the rebel Sepoys, 743 
Shu j ah, Prince, son of the Emperor Shah 
. Jehto, viceroy of Bengal, Ms character, 

185. Amnmes a royal title, 335. De- 
feated by his brother Ddra, 336. De- 
feated and disappears in Axracan, 338. 

Hia court at Mah41, visited by Mr. 
Gabriel Boughton, 389 
Samjah-ood-deen, nominated viceroy of 
Bengal, 398. Sis government, 898. 
His.death, 398 

ihujah-ood-Dowlah, succeeds to the vice- 
royaity of Oudh, 421. Resists an 
attack of the Afghans under Ahmed 
Bhah Abaally, 421, Joins Prince 
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Royal in his invasion of Bengal, 438. . 
Seizes the fortress of Allahabad, 
Appointed vizier to the emperor, 449. 
His independence and wealth, 451. 
Joins the Emperor Shah AUum, 459. 
Completely defeated at Patna, 456, 
His dominions restored to him, 463. 
Threatened by the Mahrattas, 476. His 
death, 485 

Shukur Kh4ra, battle of, 374 ' 

Shuldham, Colonel, forced to return, 
606 

Shnmsh-ood-deen, King of Kashmere. Set 
Shah Meer 

Shumsh-ood-deen Altmif^h, deposes Aram, 
King of India, whom he succeeds, 95, 
96. Defeats Tdj-ood-deen Eldooz, King 
of G'mzny, 96. Fails to defeat Nasir- 
ood-deen of Sinde, 96. But subse- 
quently annexes it, 96, Ae well as 
Malwah and Bengal, 96. His death, 

96 

Shumsh-ood-deen Bahmuny, placed on 
the throne of the Deccan by Lalloheen, 
165. Deposed, 166 

Shumsh-ood-deen Poorby,King of Bengal. 
See Elias, Hajy 

Shumsh-ood-deen Poorby IT., King of 
Bengal, 151. His reign and death, 
161 

Shumsh-ool-Oomra becomes prime minis- 
ter al. Ffyderabad, but resigns, 696. 
Gifts from the British government to, 
771 

Shumshgre Bahddur, son of Bajee Rfio, his 
estates in Biindelkhund, 382 
Shnnkul D6o, becomes Rajah of D^o- 
gurh, 110. Rebels, but put to death, 
110 

Shunkur Ach5rya,his mission in the Car- 
natio, 74 

Shurky dynasty of Joonpoor, 162-154 
Siah Mookh ascends the throne of Kash- 
mere, under the title of Shahab-ood- 
deen, 130. Defeats the J4m. of Sinde, 
130. His death, 130 

Siam, Hindoo colony of, founded, 50. 

Receives Boodhism, 61 
Sidpoor, or Chitpoor, battle of, 134 
Sidy Budr, ascends the throne of Ben- 
gal with the title of Mozuffer, 151. 
Slain, 152 

ISdy Mowla, a dervish, put to death, 103. 
His curse, 103, 105 

Sikhs, the, doctrines of, 33. Persecuted 
by the Mahomedans, 360. Rise in in- 
surrection, 360. Their condition in 
1706, 360. Their high-priest, Gooroo 
Govind, 360. Bah5,dur Shah’s cam- 
paign against them, 361. Refuse 
assistance to Holkar, 663. Progress 
and consolidation of their power, 567. 
Independent Sikh states east of the 
Sutlej, 567. At war with the Afghans, 
637. Prepare to attack Sinde, but the 
quarrel arranged, 637. Their condition 
and attitude at the death of Runjeet 
Singh, 645. Anxiety of the Eiigllih in 
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ri^ard to tliem, 645. Mutiny at Kan- 
dahar, 651. Revolution in the Punj2.b, 
664. Their suspected understanding 
with Gwalior, 664. Supremacy of the 
army, 664, Determine to invade the 
British territories, 669. Gross the Sut- 
te}, 670. Defeated at Moodkee, 670. And 
at Peroze Sheher,67l, 673. Their new 
advance under Sirdar Eunjoor Singh, 
678. Defeated at AliwSl, 673, And at 
Soobrdon, 674, 675. Sir Henry Har- 
dinge’s treaty with them, 676. Proces- 
sion of their captured ^ns to Calcutta, 
676. Second war with them, 683. 
Their murder of the wounded, 685. 
Their army broken and disorganised, 
686. Their readiness to check the Se- 
poy mutineers, 723, 729. Kept down 
by Sir John Lawrence, 729. Mutiny 
of. at Secrole, 735. Captain Brasyer's 
force join the English before Lukhnow, 
752 

Sikkim ceded to the British, 680 
Sikxy, the Hindoos defeated by the Em- 
peror Babur near, 232 
Sikuuder, King of Bengal, 151 
Sikunder Adil Shah, succeeds to the 
throne of Beejapoor, 344. Submits to 
the Emperor Aurungzebe, 350, His 
imprisonment and death, 350 
Sikunder Boot-Shikun, King of Kash- 
mere. See Sugga, Prince 
Sikunder J4h, Nizam, succeeds his father, 
Nizam Ally, 559. A portion of Berar 
bestowed by the governor-general on 
him, 559. His intrigues, 565. His 
territories plundered by the Pindh&rees, 
with terrible cruelties, 584, 586. Coii- 
dition of his state after the Mahratta 
war, 601. Supervision of his provinces 
by British ofiacers, 601. His minister 
Chundoo Lab’s loan from Messrs. 
William Palmer & Co., 601. Offence 
of the Nizam at the suppression of the 
house of Palmer & Co., 603. His 
dominions administered by English 
officers, 616. His death, 616 
Sikunder, Jdm, succeeds to the throne of 
Sinde, 167 

Sikunder Lody ascends the throne, 126. 
Events of his reign, 126. His death, 
126. Hfe character, 126 
Sikunder Poorby, succeeds to the throne 
of Bengal, 150. His death, 161 
Sikunder Shah, succeeds to the throne of 
Guzerat, 139, 291. Assassinated, 291 
Sdcunder Shah Soor, King of Dehly. See 
Ahmed Khan Soor 

Bllh&r^. dynasty of the, 71. Account of 
them, 71. Their dominions, 71. Their 
appellation of Tag4ra-poor, 72 
Silviera, Antonio di, his heroic defence of 
Din, 282. His triumphal entry into 
Goa, 282 

Silviera, Hector di, 224. His successes 
against the King of Gnzerat. 281 
Wmlah manifesto. Lord Auckland's, 640. 
Its character, 64i 
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Simdga, battle of, 524 

Simonich, Count, Russian ambassador at 
Tehran, sends an envoy to Dost Maho- 
med, 638. Present at the siege of 
Herdt, 639 

Sinde invaded by Altmish, who is re 
pulsed, 96. Northern Sinde annexed 
by him, 96. The J4m of, defeated by 
Shahab-ood-deen of Kashmere, 130. 
Mahoniedan conquest of, 76, 156. The 
Mahomedans expelled by the Rajpoots, 
76, 156. Mahomedan kings of, 156. 
Dnder the rule of the Soomera Raj- 
poots, 156. The dynasties of, 157, 168. 
Invaded by King Feroze Toghluk, 157. 
Invaded by the Toorkomans of Kan- 
dahar, 168. Annexed to Mooltau, 168. 
Submits to the Emperor Akbur, 269. 
Ahmed Shah Abdoolly’s attempts in, 
461. An embassy sent by Lord William 
Bentinck, under Major Pottinger, to, 
632. Preparations of the Sikhs for 
war with, 637. But the quarrel 
arranged by Colonel Pottinger, 637, 
Intrigues of the Ameers of, with Persia, 
642. They are compelled to e.xecute a 
subsidiary treaty, 642. Major Outram’s 
report respecting Sinde, 660. Sir 0. 
Napier appointed to the supreme 
charge of, 660. Proceedings of Sir C. 
Napier in, in 1845, 676. Works re- 
specting the Sinde question, 677 

Sindia, Mahadajee. his family receives 
a grant of chouth of Guzerat, 376. 
Marches towards Dehly to assist in 
putting down a rebellion of the Ro- 
hillas, 420. His possessions, 462 . 
Marches into Malwah, 475. Accom* 
panics the Emperor Shah AUum to the 
Mahratta camp, 476. Seizes and de- 
poses Moraba, 491, Rughoba surrenders 
to him , 491 . Crosses the Nerbudda, and 
releases the English hostages, 493. His 
terms rejected by General Goddard, 
493. Defeated by Colonel Carnac, 4,95. 
Makes overtures for peace, 495. Con- 
cludes a treaty with Colonel Muir, 495. 
And signs the treaty of Salbye, 496. 
Barbch bestowed upon him, 496. His 
proceedings and designs against Dehly, 
608. Meets the emperor and Afrasiab 
Khan at Agra, 509. Become minister 
and commander-in-chief of the im- 
perial army, 609. Demands tribute 
from the Rajpoots, who rebel, 609. 
Defeated by them, and retires to 
Gwalior, 609. Advances to raise the 
siege of Agra, but defeated, 509. J^oined 
by Ismail Beg, and drives out Gholto 
Kbadir from Dehly, 510. Whom he 
executes, 610. Consolidates his power, 
610. demands not complied with, 
by Lord Cornwallis, 629. Defeats 
Ismail Beg, 529. Holkar set up as a 
rival, S29, Proceeds to the Deccan 
with the insignia of the P&hwah’s 
office, 629. Reaches Poona, and invests 
the young P^shwah with great pomp, 
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629. His policy opposed by the minister, 
Naiift Fnmawees, 530. Bouts Holkaifs 
forces, 630. His death, 630 
Bindia, Dowlut Bdo succeeds as, 536. 
Imprisons Hana Fumawees, 536. And 
marries the daughter of Grhdtgay, 637, 
Proposal to assassinate him, 637. At- 
tacks Amrut R4o’s camp, 537. Releases 
Nana, 538. Refuses to march against 
Zem^n Shah, 540. Returns to his 
dominions, 5M. His schemes against 
the English, 645. Congratulates the 
governor-general on the victory over 
Tippoo Sooltan, 645. Endeavours to 
seize the estates of Pur^shriS-m Bhow, 
646. His indecisive policy, 546. De- 
feated by Holkar, 546. Whom he de- 
feats near Indoor, 547. Joins the 
Ptehvrah’a forces and defeated by 
Holkar, 647. Refuses a subsidiary 
treaty with the English, 653. His 
motives, 563. Negotiates a league 
against the English, 653. His defiant 
answer to the governor-general, 654. 
Loses Ahmednngger, 555. Defeated at 
Assaye by General Welle.'ley, 655. Es- 
capes from the field, 656. Colonel 
Stevenson sent in pursuit, 556. Hia 
cavalry defeated at Argaom, 657. Con- 
cludes a treaty with the English, 658. 
His attitude and proceedings, 662. 
Checked by General Martindell, 662. 
Joined by Holkar, 662. Advance of 
Lord Lake against them, 662. Con- 
cludes a treaty with the English, 563. 
Joins a league of native states against 
the British, 679. Advances to the 
frontier, 579. Co-operates with the 
British against the Pindhfirees, 686. 
His previous treachery detected and 
exposed, 686. Instance of his trea- 
chery, 596. His fort of Aseergurh 
held by the British, 596. His death, 
612. Prediction respecting the reign- 
ing Sindias 612 

Sindia, Junkojee R4o, his death childless, 
662 

Sindia (the 5th), sends hfe own body- 
guard to protect Mr. Colvin, 725. Re- 
strains the rebels at Dhfilpoor, 743. A 
conspiracy against him formed by 
Tantia Tdpee, 767. Attacks the rebels, 
but is deserted by his troops, 757. 
Restored, 768. Decorated with the 
star of India, 771 
SIngapoor purchased, 600 
Bingurh, fort of, captured by Sivajee, 
Ml 

iBiquelra, Diego Lopez de, Viceroy of 
India, 224. Defeated by the Guzerat 
admiral, 224 

HrMnd, contributions laid upon, by 
Btmjeet Singh, 668. Declared under 
the protection of the British govern- 
ment, 668 

l^rinugger, capital of Kashmere, sur- 
renders to the forces of the Emperor 
Akbar,268 


Sir ; 

Sirjee Anjengoam, treaty of, concluded 
558, Ite provisions, 668 

Sirsa, defeat of the rebels at, 7£3 

Sittdna, rising of the Afghans of, 778 

Sivajee, Ms parentage and birth, 331* 
Under the care of Dadajee Konedeo, 
832, His education, 332. Obtains the 
hill-fort of Toma, and fortifies Raj- 
gurh, 332. Influence and character of 
his mother, 332. Intercepts ’ a royal 
remittance, and caus^ Ms father’s im- 
prisonment, 333. Applies to the Em- 
peror Shah Jehdn,“ who obtains hia 
father’s release, 333, Becomes heir 
to the family property, and admitted 
into the imperial service, 333. Forti- 
fies Pertfibgurh, 333. His intercourse 
with Prince Aurungzehe, 337. His ex- 
ploits, 337. His aggressions on Beeja- 
poor, 337. His plot, 887, Murders 
Afzool Klmn, and destroys the Beeja- 
I>oor army, 338. Final results of his 
plans, 338. His fame established among 
the Mahrattas, 339. Plunders Surat 
and the English and Dutch factories, 
339. Death of Ms father Shahjee, 339. 
Assumes the title of Rajah, 339. Takes 
Tanjore, 339. His predatory incursions, 
339, Joins J ey Singh in his campaign, 
840. Goes with his son to court, but 
slighted there, 340. Escapes to the 
Deccan in disguise, 340. Reaches Raj- 
gurh, 340. Obtains tribute from Beeja- 
poor and Golcondah, 341. Has arrest 
ordered by the emperor, 341. Takes 
the fort of Singurh, 341. But loses hia 
friend Tannajee Maloosray, 341. Again 
plunders Surat, 341, 391. Defeats the 
emperor’s forces in the Deccan, 341. 
Attacks Beejapoor, 344, His general, 
Pert4b Rao, killed, 844. Enthroned a 
second time, and declares his indepen- 
dence, 344. Establishes the Mahratta 
kingdom, 344, 346. Gives permission 
to the Englis.i to trade, 345. An army 
sent against him by the emperor, 345. 
His operations, 345. Reasons for Ms 
confidence, 345. Makes an expedition 
southwards, 345. Halts at Golcondah, 
and obtains money and artfilery, 346. 
Reduces Tehore, 346. His proceedings 
in the Carnatic, 346. Returns to th« 
Deccan, 346. Takes Bellary, 346. 
Annexes the southern districts of 
Beejapoor, 346. Plunders up to Au- 
rungabad, 346. Makes a treaty with 
Beejapoor, and returns to Eajgurh, 347. 
His death, 847. And character, 347, 
Causes of his success, 356 
^vajee, son of R4jah Rdm, 354. B&a 
mother Tara Bye nndertakes the re- 
gency during Ms minority, 354 
Sivajee, son of Smnbhajee, succeeds his 
father as Rajah at Bajgurh, 352. Taken 
prisoner velth Ms mother to the em- 
peror, 352. The emperor's negotiations 
for hia release, 356.' Receives the ap» 
pdlation of Sh^ from the emperor, 359* 
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The emperor’s kindness to Mm and Ms 
mother, 359. B^eased by Prince Azim, 
859. Joined by several cMefs, but op- 
I)osed by his mother, 359, "^om he 
defeats in action, 359. Crowned Eajah, 
360. Sends a force to assist the em- 
peror, 360. His mother placed in con- 
finement, 360. Opposed by Ms mother’s 
party, 366. Treachery of the emperor, 
366. Sivajee’s demands accepted by the 
emperor, 366. Defeats Sumbhajee’s 
forces, and compels him to resign his 
pretensions to the Mahratta throne, 375, 
Grants the right of chonth in Bengal 
to Eughojee, 383 

Blave khigs of Dehly, 94. End of the 
dynasty, 102 

Slavery abolished by the Emperor Akbur, 
276 

Sleeman, Major (afterwards Sir William), 
his report on Thuggee, 620, Placed 
at the head of a department for sup- 
pressing the crime, 620. Succeeds, 
620 

Small-pox, ravages of, in Bengal, 480 
Smith, Colonel, discovers the intrigues of 
the Nizam and Hyder Ally, 468. Who 
attack him, and are defeat^, 469. Opens 
a campaign against Hyder Ally, 471. 
Ordered to return to Madras, 472. 
Commands an army at CMttapet, 473 
Smith, General Lionel, Ms division in the 
Pindhiree war, 686. Arrives at Poona, 
589. Pursues the Mahratta army, 689. 
Pursues the P^shwah, 690. Defeats 
Bappoo GOkla’s horsemen at Ashta, 
590 

Smith, Sir Harry, at the battle of Peroze 
Sh6her, 671. His combat at Buddewdl, 
673. Defeats the Sikhs at Aliwal, 673. 
At the battle of Soobr4on, 674. Created 
a baronet, 676 

Snake-worship added to Boodhism, 68 
Soarez, Lop6, arrives at Calicut with a 
Portuguese fleet, 221. Defeats and cap- 
tures the Zamorin’s fleet, 221. Eeturns, 
221 , Supersedes Albuquerque as vice- 
roy, 223. Makes an unsuccessful at- 
tempt against Aden, 224 
Sodr6, Vincento, accompanies De Gama 
to India, 219. Left as De Gama’s 
deputy, 220 

Sofarides, succeed the TaMrites in Kho- 
rassan, 77 

Bofy, Shah, King of Persia, opens trade 
with the English in India, 388 
Soleil Khan, commands the Deccanies 
at the battle of Soopa, 271, 315. Carried 
off the field wounded, 271 
Soliman, son of Prince Shujah Shekoh, 
Ms fate, 839 

Soliman Mirza, becomes governor of 
Budukshin, 254, Besides and takes 
Kabool, 254. Declared king, 254 
BomnSth, temple of, its magnificence, 83, 
84. Sacked by Sooltan Mahmood, 84. 
Kebuilt hy Bheem Ddo, 183. Destroyed 
by Moznffer Khan, 134. The gates of. 


brought away from Ghuzny, 658, The 
governor-general’s proclamation re- 
specting them, 669. Their resting- , 
place, 669 . ’ 

Soobhan Kootub Shab, succeeds to the 
throne of Golcondah, 213. Deposed in 
favour of his uncle, 213 
Soobrdon, position* of, 674. Battle of, 
674 

Soojah, Shah, King of Kabool, embassy 
of Mr. Blphinstone to, 668. Signs the 
tripartite treaty, 640. Protected and 
pensioned by the English government, 
640. Plan for restoring him, 640, 
Enters Kandahar, and enthroned, 642, 
His triumphal entry into Kabool, 644. 
Establishes the Door^nee order, 644. 
WMch he confers on English officers, 
644. Takes refuge in the Bala Hisaar, 
656. Induced to come out, and shot, 
656. Eetum of his family to India, 
658 

Sooliman Soor, manages the family es- 
tates, 239. Eetires to the court of 
Mahomed Khan Soor, 239 
Sooltan, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Am-ungzebe, sent against his uncle 
Shujah, 338. To whom he deserts, but 
afterwards abandons, 338, 339. Gains 
some successes against the Afghans, 
342 

Sooltanpoor, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 
727 

Soonder Singh, joins the Prince Eoyal in 
his invasion of Bengal, 438 
Soopa, or Soneput, battle of, 270, 271, 
316 

Soor, Afghan dynasty of, 239-248 
Soorpoor, or Shorapoor, 356. The records 
of, 366 note 

Soorsutty, Mullik Khoosroo defeated on 
the, 112 

SooruJ Mul, rajah of the Jdts, assists in 
suppressing a rebellion of the Eohiilas, 
420. Leaves the Mahrattas at Dehly, 
449. His power and possessions, 452, 
Killed, 476 

Soorut Singh, Sikh chieftain, maintains 
order in Benares, 736 
Soy6ra Bye, second wife of Sivajee, her 
son placed on the throne of Eajgurh, 
348. Put to death by Sumbhajee, 
848 

Speirs, Colonel, Eesident at Gwalior, 662, 
Eecommends the adoption of a succes- 
sor to Sindia, 662. Leaves Gwalior, 
663. But m’ges the Eanee to send 
Dida Khfejee to meet the gOTeccnor- 
general, 664 

Spencer, Major, murdered at Lahore, 
730' 

Sporting in India, 17, 18 / 

Star of India, order of the, established; 
771, Conferred on joyal native princes, 
771' 

Staunton, Captain, his memorable de- 
feaace of Korygaom, 689. His loist**/ 
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Steamers, the first, in India, 621. Steam 
commiaiication witli England, 621 
Stevens, Admiral, fights the French fleet, 

Stevenson, Colonel, his Hyderabad sub- 
sidiary force, 554, ^nt in pursuit of 
Sindia, 556. Joins General Wellesley 
at Argoam, 557 

Stewart, Lieutenant, a hostage of the 
Wurgaom convention, released by Sin- 
dia, 493 

Stewart, Colonel, his settlement of the 
quarrel between Baiza Bye and Junko- 
jee Sindia, 631 

Strabo, his account of embassies frdm 
India, 66 

Strachey, Colonel, sent to India 
SJtrachey, Mr., his administration of the 
central provinces, 780, 781 
Btuart, General, loses bis opportunity at 
the death of Hyder Ally, 504. Invests 
Cuddalore, and defeats M. Biiss.v, 505. 
His army in the Southern Mahratta 
provinces, 655 

Stuart, Brigadier, his services against 
the rebel Sepoys, 743. Bouts a rebel 
force at Mundissoor, 748 
Snbooktugeen, a slave, becomes King of 
Ghnzny, 77. His descent, 77. His 
expeditions into India, 77, 78. Befeats 
Jeypdl, Bajah of the Funjdb, 78. Es- 
tablishes the first Mahomedan occupa- 
tion of Indian territory, 78. His death, 
78 

Succai*am Bapoo, acting Mahratta agent 
at Poona, 489 

Sudasheo Bao Bhow, commands part of 
the Mahratta army against the Hizam, 

446. Defeats the Nizam and his brother, 

447. Takes Bughoba to task, and as- 
sumes his command, 448. Leads a 
Mahratta army into Hindostan, 448. 
I’akes and plunders Dehly, 449. Eaises 
Mirza Juwdn Bukht to the imperial 
throne, 449. Completely defeated at 
Paniput, 44.9, 450. Supposed to have j 
been slain, 450 

Sudder Dewiny court, established, 611. 

Lord Wellesley’s reform in the, 651 
Suddoosain, Moolrdj defeated by Lieu- 
tenant Edwards at, 681 
Sudras, or lowest class, 22 
Snfdur Ally, his struggle for the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic, 399. Becognised 
as Nawab of the Carnatic, 399. Assas- 
sinated, 400 

Snfdur Jung, viceroy of Oudh, made 
vizier to the Emperor Ahmed Shah, 
420. Insults the emperor, 420. Su^- 
seded by Shahib-ood-deen, 420, Eetires 
to Oudh, 421, His death, 421 
Sufdur Khan, son of the Begent of Beeja- 
poor, bmeges the Queen's palace, 200, 
201. Slain, 201 

euffrein, Admiral, lands a French army 
at Porto Novo, 603, Fights indedlsive 
engagements with Admiral Hughes, 
608. Driven from the coast, 606 


Sugga, Prince, becomes King of Kash- 
mere, under the title of Sikunder Boot- 
Sliikun, 130. His destruction of Hindoc 
idols and temples, 130 
Sukwdr Bye, widow of Shao, burna 
herself with her husband’s body, 413 
Sulah-ood-deen, Jam, King of Sinde, 

■ 157 

Sulah-ood-deen, J4m, opposes King J4m 
Fero2e,158. Slain, 158 
Sulim Shah Soor, crowned emperor at 
Kalinger, 244. Julal Khan Soor 
Sullivan, Mr., attacks Lord Clive, 47B 
Sumbhajee, son of Shahjee Bhdslay, 331, 
His death, 333 

Sumbhajee, son of Si vajee, goes with hie 
father to Dehly, 340. Escapes with him 
in disguise, 341. At variance with his 
father, and joins the Moghuls, 347. 
Death of his father, 347. Plot to im- 
prison him, and put his half-brother on 
the throne, 348. Deposes his half- 
brother and ascends the throne, 348, 
His cruel executions, 348. At war with 
the Seedees of Jinjeera, 348. Which he 
besieges wuthout effect, 348, Threatens 
the English, and attacks the Porta- 
guese, 348. Failure of the emx)eror’s 
campaign against him, 349. Makes a 
treaty with Golcondah, and plunders 
Guzerat, 349, His inactivity and de- 
bauchery, 351, 852. Captured and 
taken with his friend Kuloosha to the 
emperor, 352. Who orders them both 
for execution, 352. His son, 352 
Sumbhajee, son of Bajah Edm, regent of 
the Mahrattas, 354. Elected to succeed 
Sivajee, son of Sumbhajee, 366. His 
forces defeated by Sivajee, 375. Resigns 
his pretensions to the Mahratta thi'one, 
375 

Sumbhajee An^a, his war with hia 
brother Manajee, 397 
Sumbhul, Hinddl, son of the Emperor 
Babur, appointed governor of, 234. 
Administers the government of Gnzerut, 
236 

Sumroo, a Swiss, disciplines Meer Ca^im’ s 
army, 459. Murders English prisoners, 
459 

Sunday labour in State departmentii 
abolished, 678 

Sunjur, elected to the throne of Sinde, 
168. His death, 158 

Suutajee Gorepuray, dispatched to the 
Deccan by Rajah Bdm, 352. His 
predatory warfare, 352, 353 
Suntajee Kudum, Mahratta leader, and 
1,5W men, attacked in the streets of 
Dehly, and all killed, 367 
Surdj-ood-Dowlah, grandson of Aliverdy 
Khan, succeeds to the vioeroyalty of 
Bengal, 422. Opposed by Shoukut 
Jung, 422. Against whom he marches, 

422. His demands of the English re- 
specting Kishen Das and Calcutta, 422, 
Marches to Calcutta, which he invests, 

423. Takes the factory and seizes th^ 
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money in tlie treasu^^ Confiscates Trans Gxania, and conquer Kiioraaaaii, 
all the con.pauy’s propoty in Bengal, 77 

424. His irritation at the successes of Taj Mahdl, the, of Shah Jeh4n, at l;gra, 
the English, 425. Marches to Calcutta, 336 

426* Attack<^ by Clive, and recreats, Taj-ool-Moolk, destroys all Hindoo tem- 
426. Concludes a treaty of peace, 426. pies in Guzerat, 135 
Assists the Fi-cuch with money, and Takshuk prinres, 49 
forbids the English to advamie against Talikote, battle of, 299, 300 
them, 427. His evasive replies to Ad- Talnair, capital of the kingdom of 
miral Wa'aon's remonstrances, 427. Khanddsh, 147. Left to Mullik Ifty 

Encamps at Pla^sy, 428. His cruelty Khan, 148. Who is taken and inl- 
and oppression, 428, Conspiracy to prisoned by his brother the King (rf 

dethrone him, 428, Attacks the Eng- Khandesh, 148. Usurped by the vizier, 

lish at Plassy, 430. Flies to vioorshid- bin; retaken by Adil Khan, 150. Cap- 

abad, 430. His army defeated and tured by Sir T. Hislop, and the corn- 

dispersed, 430. Escapesfrom Moorshid- mandant hanged, 697 

abad, 431. Seized and put to death, 431 Talookdars of Oudh, question of the, 
SttrAj-ool-Moolk, appointed prime minis- 7<i2. The new settlement, 763 
ter to the Nizam, 096. But removed, Tamerlane. See Teimoor 
696. Resumes office, 696. His death, Tamul language, 65 
697 Tanjore, becomes the capital of the 

Surat, city of, sacked by the Portuguese, ChOlas, 66. Founded by Kullotunga, 

381. Who are defeated by the English 60. Taken by Sivajee, 389, Held by 

at, 290. Plundered by Sivajee, 339, Venkajee, 345. Compelled by Chunda 

341. English trade at,* injured by the Sahib to pay a heavy sum, 405. ChuEda 

Butch, 389. Maintained as a Presi- Sahib’s expedition into, 405. Troops 

dency, 390. Attacked by Sivajee, but of, assist Mahome<l Ally, 409. Be- 

defended by the English, 391, Seized sieged by Lally, but the siege raised,, 

by imperial troops, and the goods and 434. Held by the Mahrattas, 462. 

3 »tores sold, 894. Officers of the factory Origin of their kingdom of, 452. Pro- 

seized by ‘ interloper ’ and made over posal to rob the Rajah of, 466. The 

to the Moghul governor, 395. Settle^ coercion of, demanded by the Nawilb 

ment of the affairs of, by the Marquess of the Carnatic, 497. Attacked and 

Wellesley, 548 captured, 497. But restored, 497. 

8ur Boolund Khan, viceroy of Kabool, Defeat of Colonel Braithwaite at, 502. 

transferred to Guzerat, 875. Defeats The affains of, settled by the Marquess 

Hamed Khan, and drives him out, 376. Wellesley, 548. Foundation of the 

Superseded in Guzerat, 376 state of, 548 

Sur-deshmookhce, 854 Tanks, or reservoirs, in southern India, 6 

Sorsooty, fort of, captured by Musaood Tannah, island of, seized by the King of 
of Ghuzny, 86 the Deccan, 136. Who is driven out 

Surtil, affair of, 264 by Zuffur Khan of Guzerat, 136 

Suttee prohibit^ by the Emperor Akbur, Tannah, town of, made tributary to the 
276. Abolished, 619. Edict against it Portuguese, 281. The fort of, captured 
in native states, 678 by the Mahrattas, 397 

8w4t, men of, attack the British troops, Tannajee Mfrfoosray, joins his friend 
774 Sivajee in the murder of Afzool Khan, 

Eyed Hoosein, Arab general of Ismail 338. Slain, 341 
Adil Khan of Beejapoor, defeats Ameer Tantia J6gh, a banker, becomes minister 
Bedeer, 293 at Indoor, 592 

Byed Shureef, ascends the throne of Ben- Tantia T6pee, his first appearance as a 
gal npder the title of Alla-^ood-deen rebel general, 746. Marches to relieve 

Poorby, 152. His peaceful reign and Jhansy, 755. Defeated at the Betwah, 

death,* 152 755. Joined by the Ranee of Jhansy, 

fiyeds, administration of the, at Dehly, 766. Goes to GwaMor. and organises a 

124, 125 conspiracy against Sindia, 757. At- 

Byfajee, adopted and made Rajah of Tan- tacked by Sindia, who is deserted by 

jore, 548. Set aside, but reinstated, 648 his troops, 757, Pursued, 766. Caught 

and executed, 766 
Tapty river, 3 

Tara Bye, Dowager Queen of Rajgurh, 
'taken with 'her son Sivajee 'M'prisonerR ■ 
'tO' the Emperor Aurangzebe,:352, ; His : ' 
kindness to them, 359i Libemted, and 
opposes her son, 359. Defeated by him 
in action, 359. Placed under restraint, 
360, 365, Makes a revolution at Sab- 
Imhirites eipel the Mahcm^iara from ' tara in favour of her grandsen Rtoi 


Byf-ood-Dowiah, sou of Jaeer jamer, 
becomes Nawdb of Moorshidabad, 464 
Syfut, Prince, his death by small-pox, 
482 

Sylhet, rebel Sepoys of, destroyed, 748 


^AGAIEIA, or Nagara, of the Greek 
merchantR, 72 
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Itajafu 413, she keepe in con- 

finemenb, 413 

Tira Bye, wldOKT of Jnnkoojee E4o 
Sindia, 663. Adopts a relative as 

Sindla, 663. Dismisses the regent, 

663. Applies to the goTeraor-general, 
663, Whom she visits in camp, 665. 
Pensioned, 665 

Tardy Beg Khan, governor of Dehly, 
surrenders the city to Hdmoo, 255. 
Beheaded in consequence, 255 
Tartar dynasties of Kashmere, 58 
Tartar Khan, flies from Dehly to his 
father in Guzerat, 134 
Tartar Khan, commands an expedition 
against Dehly, 235. Defeated by the 
Emperor Boomayoon near Byana, 235 
Tartar Khan, defeated by Beiram Khan 
at Machywara, 251 

Tartar Khan, son of the Emperor Bhei- 
lole Lody of Delily, accused of treason 
and escapes to G-uzerat, 235. Hos- 
pitably received by the King BahMur 
Shah, 292. Defeated by Prince Hinddl 
Mirza, 293 

Taxes of the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
overnments, 228 

Tayler, Mr., magistrate at Patna, chetiks 
the Wahabee conspirators, 773 
Taylor, Captain (now Colonel) Meadows, 
assumes tue conduct of the adminis- j 
tratioM of Shdrapoor, 666. Placed in 
charge of Shbrapoor, 761 
Tea culture, 2. Cultivation of, at Assam, 
608 

Teetoo Meer, his fanatical insurrection, 
623 

Taiinoor, or Tamerlane, invades India, 
122. Occupies the Punjab, 122. Puts 
the inhabitants of Bhutniir to death, 
122. Besieges Dehly, 122. Which he 
takes and gives up to pillage, 123. 
Proclaimed Emperor of India, 123. 
Returns homewards, 123. Takes Mee* 
rut, 123. And Lahore, 123 
Tej Singh, governor of PeshAvrar, de- 
clines the regency of the Punjab, 669, 
Becomes commander-in-chief, 669. 
Brings up a fresh army at Feroze 
Sheher, 672. His sudden retreat, 672 
TelingAna, under the Andhras, 58. And 
under the rule of the Narupati dynasty, 
73, Invaded by Sooltan Mahom^ 
vShah II. at the Deccan, 175. Becomes 
independent, 182. Works of irrigation 
of the Bahmuny dynasty, 184. Held 
by the Nizam, 453 

Teliicherry, siege and gallant defence of, 
503 

Temple, Mr. (now Sir Richard), his ad- 
ministration of the central provinces 
of India, 778, 780. Becomes Bmdent at 
Hyderabad, 780, Criticism on his finan- 
cial report, 791 
Temples, rock, of India, 39 
Tenancy ques tions, acts relating to, 787 
TeimsseVim coast, value of the, 608 
Xernate captured by the British, 573 
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TAzeen, Akbur Khan defeated % 

PoUocfc at, 657 

Thackwell, Sir Joseph, his flank move* 
ment on the ChenAb, 684 

Thamasp, King of Persia, h<»pitably re- 
ceives the Emperor Hoomayoon, 248. 
Whom he assists with an army, 248. 
Kandahar ceded to Mm by Hoomayoon, 
248 

Than^sur, temples of, plundered by the 
Mahomedans, 82. Taken by the Rajah 
of Dehly, 87 

Tliaroos, tribe of, 36 

Thomas, Saint, the Apostle, introduces 
Christianity into India,66. His death, 66 

Thorne, Robert, his petition to Henyy 
Yin. respecting trade with Chitia, 
284 

Thugs, the, of India, 619. Discovery of 
their crim^ at MundAsur, 620. Their 
mode of proceeding, 620. Major Slee- 
man’s reporc, 620. Final suppre^sion of 
Thuggee, 620. Their descendants at 
Jubbulpoor, 620 

Tiagar reduced by the English, 445 

Tibet receives Boodhism, 51 

Timmajee. JAm, succeeds to the throne of 
Sinde, 157 

Timdja, established by Albuquerque in 
the dependencies of Goa. 223. Defeated 
by the King of Beejapoor, and loses hia 
dominions, 224 

Timoor, Prince, viceroy of Lahore, re- 
bellion of Adina Beg against him, 
447. The Mahrattas take Ijahore, 
447 

Timraj, regent of Beejanugger, attacks 
Beejapoor, but makes terms, 195. 
Poisons his ward, 202. Compels Ismail 
Adii Shah to retreat, 202 

Tippoo, son of Hyder Ally, attacks Ma- 
dras, 469. Attacks Colonel Bnillie, 
51)0. Rnises the siege of Wandiwash, 
502. Harasses Colonel Hurnberstone 
on his retreat, 604. Death of his fa- 
ther, 604. Whom he succeeds, 504. 
Joined by M. Bussy, 505. Attacked by 
General Matthews at Bednore, 605, 
Which capitulates, 506. Tippoo violates 
the convention, 606. Besieges Manga- 
lore, the garrison of which marohea 
out with the honours of war, 506. J Hia 
cruelties, and disaffection of his Hindoo 
subjects, 506. Lord Macartney opens 
negotiations with Mm, 506. His in- 
sults to the British commissioners, 607, 
His treatment of Ms prisoners, 607, 
Demands of Nana Fumawees against 
Mm, 518. Tippoo’s insulting proposals 
to the Nizam, 619. His cruelties in 
Ms western provinces, 519. Attacks 
the Mahrattas, 519. Who join th« 
Nizam against Mm, 519.^ Condtidea 
peace with them, 519, His views and 
ambition, 521. Prepares lor war, 521. 
His demands from the Rajah of Tr&- 
vancore, 522. Whom he attacks, 622, 
But repulsed, 522. Opening ol tho 
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earnpaign against him, 622. Alli- 
ances formed against him, 522. De- 
feats Colonel Dloyd, who is com- 
pelled to retreat, 622. AYoids further 
action, 622. The campaign of 1791 
conducted by Lord Cornwallis, 623. 
Draws up to defend Seringapatam at 
Arik^ra, 523. "Where he is defeated by 
Lord Cornwallis, 624. "Who opens the 
third campaign, and takes several 
mountain fortresses, 624. Tippoo takes 
Coimbatoor, and violates its capitula- 
tion, 524. Besieged in Seringapatam, 
524. His dread of British power, 624. 
Treats for peace, 525. Sends his two 
sons as hostages, 625. Terms of the 
treaty, 525. His intrigues against the 
English, 539. Negotiates with the 
French, 539. Condition of his army, 
539. Lord Momington’s letter to him, 
640, His evasions and intrigues, 641. 
March of the English army against 
him, 641. Defeated at Sedaseer and 
Malavelly, 641. Besieged and killed in 
seringapatam, 542. His character, 
643. Allowances to his family, 544 
Tod, Colonel, his researches, 274 
Toder Mul, Rajah, finance minister of 
the Emperor Akbur, pursues Dhwood 
Khan into Orissa, 265. Defeated by 
Ddwood, 265. His death, 268. His 
revenue system introduced into Berar, 
331 

Todd, D’Axcy, killed at Feroze Shdher, 
672 

Tdghluk dynasty, 113, End of the, 124 
Tdghluk, Jam, succeeds to the throne of 
Sinde, 157. Events of his reign, 16i 
His death, 157 

Tdghluk Khan, governor of the Pnujfib, 
defeats the Moghuls, 107 
Toghral Kan, viceroy of Bengal, assumes 
the title of King, and relief, 100. Pur- 
sued by the King of Dehly, his master, 
and. killed, 100 

Tonk Rdmpoora taken by the British, 
560 

Toofdl Khan, Berar general, defeated by 
Moortuza Nizam Shah of Ahmed- 
nugger, 309. Places himself under the 
protection of the Emperor Akbur, 309. 
But captured with his master by Moor- 
tuza, 809 

Toolsee Bye, mistress of Holkar, adopts 
Mulhar Rio, and becomes regent, 692, 
Profligacy and mismanagement of her 
government, 592. Her content with 
Chufoor Khan, 592. Her paramour, 
Gunput Rdo, 692. Offers to place her- 
self and Mulhar Rdo under British pro- 
tection, 692. Executed, 693 
Toorkomans of Kandaliar, their invasions 
of Sinde, 168' 

Toorwah. palaces at, 805 
Toramdna, King of Kattiawar, 62. Era 
of, 62 

Torna, hill-fort of, obtained by Sivajee, 
$83 


Touche, M. de la, accompanies Moznffer 
Jung to Pondicherry, 407 
Toys, 15 

Trade in ancient and modem times, 21, 
22. Early, of Egypt, 214, By land 
through Asia, 214. By sea from the 
western coast, 214 

Trades in India, 23. Trades wanting, 
23 

Trans-Oxania rebels against its Mahome- 
dan masters, 77. Elik Khan becomes 
undisputed master of, 79 
Travancore, political condition of, in 1761, 
454 

Travancore, Rajah of, purchases two 
to^vns of the Dutch, 621. Which are 
demanded by Tippoo, 622. The pur- 
chase supported by Lord Cornwallis, 
622- Insurrection of "Vailoo Tumbee 
in, 671. Administered by the British 
government, 571, 672 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles, Ms opposition to 
pure Orientalism in education, 628. As 
governor of Madras, his protest against 
the income-tax, 770, Superseded, 770. 
Becomes finance minister of India, 772 
Trevor, Captain, captured by the Afghans, 
650. Killed by”the Ghilzyes, 650 
Triinbuk Rdo Md.ma commands the 
Mahrattas in Mysore, 474 
Trinchinopoly besi#»ged and taken by 
Rughojee R&o, 382, 399. And by 
Ghnnda SaMb and the French, 408. 
Defeat of the French before, 411, In- 
vested by the French, 433 
Trincomalee, defeat of the French fleet 
off, 442. Action between the French 
and English off, 503 

Trinetra KadAmba, King of Banawassy, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, 71 
Tripartite treaty executed, 640 
TriumpAra, Rajah of Cochin, receiresthe 
Portuguese, 218. Entera into an alli- 
ance with De G-ama, 220. Defeats the 
Zamorin’s force, 220. Which is again 
totally defeated , 2i0, 221# Retires frcm 
government, 221 

Tucker, Mr. Carre, commissioner at Be- 
nares, during the mutiny, 736 
Tue-Ohe, or Huns, their iuTasioa of 
India, 64 

Tnkt-i-Soliman, tope of, built, 59 
Tukurrib Khan, minister of Moortuza 
Nizam Shah III., dismissed, 328. Puts 
the king to death, 328 
Tumuli in India, 39 

Tunghee Tareekee pass, slaughter <jf BriU. 

tish troops in the, 650 
Turanians in Indha, 34 


TTMBALLA, defeat of the insurgent 
^ chiefs at, 245. Defeat of Sikundcr 
Shah Sooi at, 254. Fires at, 720 
TJmbeyla campaign, the, 773. Details of 
the, 774 

Umbur, Mullik, minister of Moortuza 
Nizam Shah II. of Almiednugger, 316. 
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Yiceroy of Dowlatabad, 316. His cha- 
racter and acts, 316. Eemoves -che 
king to Joonair, 316. Defeats Khan 
KhAnan and the imperial forces, 320. 
His almost independent position, 320. 
New operations nndertalcen against 
him by Khan Jehdn, 321. Defeats the 
imperial forces again, 321. Defeated, 
and compelled to relinquish Ahmed- 
hugger, 322. Defeats the imperial 
army, bnt is defeated and submits to 
Shah Jehdn, 823 

Dmritsir, treaty of, 675. Sepoy outbreak 
prevented at, 723, Mutiny of Sepoys at, 
730 

Dmnr Singh Thapa, defends Jythnk 
against Sir D. Ochterlony, 678 

Dnett, Captain, at Chillianwallah, 685 

Dpton, Colonel, sent as envoy to Poona, 
489. His negotiations, 489. Obtains 
the treaty of Poorundhur, 490. Re- 
called, 490 

Dzbeks, the, in the army of the Emperor 
Akhnr, 261. Their rebellion, 261. Put 
down by the emperor, 261, 262. Invade 
the empire, 326 


IT'AILOO TXJMBEE, minister of Tra- 
’ vancore, his insurrection, 671, His 
cruelties and death, 571 
Taishyas, or professions, in ancient times, 
21 

Vfinsittart, Mr., nominated president of 
Bengal, 455. His ignorance of Bengal 
affairs, 456. Deposes Meer Jaffler, 457. 
Sum paid him for his services, 457. 
Visits the Naw^b at Mongheer, 469. 
Lost at sea, 478 
Vedanta, sect of the, 33 
V6dtts. the, 40. Date of, 41. Compiler 
of, 41 

Veer Rajendra, Rajah of Coorg, his acts 
Of %’iolence, 629. t'alled to acconnt by 
the British government, and deposed, 
629. Removed to Benares, 629 
Vellore, siege of, 502. Relieved by Sir E. 
Coote, 602. Fortress of, taken by 
Sivajee, 345. Tippoo’s family lodged 
in the fortress, 566. Mutiny at, 566. 
Tippoo’s family transferred to Calcutta, 
666 

Velnmputtun, fort of, captured by 
Mahomed Shah, King of the Deccan, 
161 

Venables, Mr., maintains order at Azim- 
gurh, 735. His services with the 
Ghoorkas, 744 

Venekajee, half-brother of Sivajee, holds 
Tanjoie, 345. Made Rajah of Tanjore, 
454 

Venket-Adry, of Beejanugger, commands 
an army for his brother Ramr^ij, vrho 
Is defeated at Talikote, 299, 300. Es- 
capes to Penkdndah, 300. Continues 
the Beejanugger dynasty for a time 
there, 3<K). Bat withdraws to Ghun- 
dojgdry, 300 




Verelst, Mr., succeeds Lord Clive at Cat. 
cutta, 465. Succeeds Lord Clive, 481. 
Maladministration of Bengal under 
him, 481. Leaves India, 482 
Vernon, Sir Edward, defeats a French 
fleet sent to relieve Pondicherry, 4J>7 
Viceroy of India, the first, 221 
Vicovich, Captain, sent to Dost Maho- 
med at Kahool, 638. Remains there 
triumphant, 640 

Victoria, Queen, her proclamation of her 
sole dominion in India, 765 
Vih Aras, or monasteries, rock excavations 
of the, 52 

Vijdla Kalabhflrya, King of Kulyan, 70 
Vijala Rayala, King of Kulyan, 187 
Vijya R(ii, Rajah of Beejanugger, 190. 
Pays tribute to Goolburgah, 190. His 
death, 190 

Vijya Raya, establishes himself at Vijya- 
nngger or Beejanugger, 187 
Vikram-Aditya, King, reign of, 54. Par- 
tronises literature and philosophy, 64. 
Defeats the Huns, 54 
Viki-am- Aditya, King of Malwah, 139 
Village administration of the Hindoos, 
227, 228 

VinAik D§o, son of the Rajah of Wurun- 
gul, defeated at Kowlas, 160. Taken 
prisoner, and put to death, 161 
Vindhya mountains, 3 
Visajee Kishen, Mahratta general, ad- 
vances into Malwah, 475. Plunders 
the Jdts, 476. Overruns Bohilkhuud, 
476.' Occupies Dehly, 477. Retires 
southwards, laden with plunder, 477 
Vishnoo Verddhdna, Belial king, con- 
verted to Brahminism, 71 
Vizagapatam, factory of, taken by Mo- 
ghul troops, 394. But recovered and 
secured by patent, 396. Attacked and 
taken by Bussy, 435. Insurrection of 
the Rajah of, 435. Who is assisted by 
Clive, 435. Independence of the Rajah 
of, 453 

Vizier Ally, accedes to the government 
of Oudh, but superseded, 534 His in- 
trigues at Benares, 549. Directed to 
remove to Calcutta, 549. Murders Mr. 
Cherry and other ofScers, 649. Given 
up and imprisoned for life, 549 
Vullabhi, capital of the Goopta dynasty, 
62 

Vydsa, compiles the V^as, 41. Date of 
his work, 42 


TyAGHURS, aboriginal tribe of, 37. 

’ “ Insurrection of the, 784. Routed by 
Colonel Anderson, 784 
WAhAhee sect, their sympathy with the 
insurgents in the Punjab, 623, Con- 
spiracy among them at Patna, 773, 
Checked, 773. Incite the Afghans of 
the Black Mountain to insurrection, 
785 

Waking^rah, Natk of, rebels, 352. Prince 
Kamhuksh sent against him, but fails, 
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352. His second retelliou, 355, Be- 
sieged by Aurungaebe, but without 
success, 355 

Walker, CJolonel, Bepident at the Gdik- 
war’s court, sets the State affairs in 
order, 559 

Wallaiah, son of Prince Azim, slain, 

358 ■' -- 

Walpole, Colonel (afterwards General), 
clears the country of rebel Sepoys, 747, 
His operations in Bo| 5 ilkhund, 753. 
Takes Sirsa, and joins ® Colin Camp- 
bell, 753 W 

"Wandiwash, besieged by Colonel Alder- 
cron, but the siege raised, 443. At- 
tacked by the English, but repulsed, 
442. Taken by Coote, 442. Besieged by 
, lally, 442. Who is defeated by the 
Englii;h before the town, 443. Besieged 
by Hyder Ally, but relieved, 501, The 
siege raised by Tippoo. 502 
Wtitriy defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 
7 ^'. § 

Warre, Lieutenant, murdered, 583 
Wasil Mahomed, Pindh^ree chief, his 
depredations in Central India, 574. 
Surrenders, and sent to Ghazeepoor, 
694. Commits suicide, 594 
Wasdta, hill-fort of, taken by General 
Pritzler, who releases many prisonersi 
698 

Watson, Admiral, his operations for the 
suppression of piracy, 417. Commands 
a fleet sent againstSlihe Nawib of Ben- 
gal, 424. His operations, 425. His 
opinion of the NawAh, 426 With whom 
he remonstrates, 427 
Weapons of the ancient inhabitants" of 
India, 84 

Wellesley, Colonel Arthur (afterwards 
Duke of Wellington), sent to Madras 
with the SSrd Foot, 640. Defeats 
Dhdndia Wd.ug, who is killed in action, 
646. His state paper on Mahratta 
affairs, 653, His army, 554. His forced 
march to Poona, 554. His paroposal to 
the confederate chiefs, 554. Captures 
Ahmednugger, 550. Advances against 
Sindia. whom he defeats at A^iaye, 655, 
His loss in killed and wounded, 565. 
Ordered to advance against Holkar, 
but unable to m'oye, 560; . 

Wellesley, Hon, Henry; Lord 

Cowley), sent to Oudb, 5w. -Concludes 
a treaty with the NawAb vizier. 651 
Wellesley, Marquess of (see, aiMi Morning- 
ton, Earl of), restores the Rajah of My- 
sore, 544. Settles the affairs of Tanjoro 
and Surat, 548 And of the Carnatic, 648. 
Sends Captain Malcolm as ambassador 
* to Tehrdn, His measures of reform 

in Otidh, 650. Proposes to attack the 
, Mauritins, but compelM to abandon 
his design, 551. Ses^ia Mian troojps to 
Egypt* 551. His reforms the civil 
administration, 551. His magniflcent 
^ plajasnot ai^prseciated by the Court of 
-'P^c^ctosi, 6^ W^o pase %■ Tbte' of 


censure on him, 552. Resigns, bijt 
retains office for a year, 562. Offers a 
subsidiary treaty to Sindia, who refusea 
it, 653. The second Mahratta war 
opened, 556. Effects of his policy, 559. 
Resolves to repress Holkar's outbreak, 
560. Recalled, 662. His policy con- 
demned in England, but snbs^uecily 
approved, 663. Its character, 564 
Wells dug by ShdreKhan Soor in Bengal, 
243 

WhalleAs, aboriginal race of, 37 
Wheeler, J. Talboys, his ‘History of 
India,* 43 

Whish, General, advances on Mooltan, 
681, Which is taken, 682. Moves’ to re- 
inforce Lord Gough, 685 
WhitehilljMr., acting-president of Madras, 
removed by Mr, Hastings, 501 
Wliitlo^k, Brigadier, his operation!! 
against the rebel Sepoys, 748. Entf^n; 
Bundelkhundj 75,1. X^t in charge at 
Kalpy, 758, 759 

Wilberforce, Mr., his motion for the ad- 
mission of Christian missionaries into 
India rejected, 629 

Wilkinson, Mr.. Ms labours to suppress 
infanticide, 633 

WiUiara, Fort, at Oalcntta, built, 396. 
College of, established, 551. Abolished, 
652 ' 

Williams, Lieutenant, checks the Sepoy 
.mutfneers, 730 > ^ * 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, endeavours to 
find a north-west passage to India 
284. Fata of the expedition, 284 
Willoughby, Mr. (afterwards Sir John P. ), 
his ardour in suppressing infanticide, 
6g, His' naiimte respecting Sattara, 

Willoughby, Lieutenant, holds the arsenal 
at Dehly, 721. Blows it up, 721. Es- 
cape to Meerut, and dies from his in- 
juries, 721 

Willshire, General, captures Khelat, 
644 

Wilson, Commodore, defeat^ th# Dutch 
fleet, 440 

Wilson, Dr. H, H., leads the van in favour 
of pure Orientalism, 628 
Wilson, Brigadier-General (iifterwards 
tdr Archdfide), succeed as eomuiander* 
in-chief, add OOntiniiea the siege of 
DeMy, 732. Boceives reinforcements, 
732, Besi^EjiW and -lakes Dehly from 
the rebel Sepqys, 739-741 
Wilson, Mr., hS Income-tax, 769, Bis 
’ death, 770 

Windham, General, left with a force at 
€awnp6or, 746. His action irlth the 
rebels therA, 746. Eeiaforoed by $ir 
Colin CataapWI, 746 

Wittoojee, bmfchier of Jeswunfc BAo Hob 
kar, executed, 547 

^ Women, Hindoo, take their meals apart 
from men, 11, 12. Their costume, 13. 
,, Their .personal, ;€tnament» and jewels, 
1.4, Household'emp4o3f^^ mAUm 



